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BOOK   IX.— (CoirrannBDO 
CHAPTER  V. 

Dn^OCENT  AND  SNQLAKIX 

ImroGBirT  had  hamUed  the  ablest  and  most  aibn 
traiy  King  who  had  ruled  in  France  since  the  dajs  of 
Charlemagne;  Philip  Angoatas  had  been  reduced  lo 
ehide  and  baffle  by  siiUen  and  artfiil  ohstinacj  the 
adversary  whom  he  could  not  openly  confront.^  But 
beyond  ^e  general  impretsion  thus  made  of  the  awfiil- 
nes8  <^  the  Papal  power,  the  contest  with  Philip  led 
to  no  great  results  either  in  the  hisliory  of  France  or  of 
the  CSiurcfa.  In  England^  the  strife  oi  Innocent,  first 
with  King  John,  afterwards  with  the  barons  and 
churdimen  of  England,  had  almost  immediate  bear- 
ings on  the  establishment  of  the  free  institutions  of 
En^and.  During  the  reign  of  John,  disastrous,  hu- 
miliating  to  the  King  and  to  the  nation,  wer^  laid 
the  deep  foundations  of  the  English  character,  tiie 
English  liberties,  and  the  English  greatness;  and  to 

1  IimgceBt  rnniifnii  to  tiw  legitimttloii  «f  Philip*!  soai  bj  Agom  «f 
Nov.  a. 
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this  reign,  from  the  attempt  to  degrade  the  kingdom  to 
a  fief  of  the  Roman  See,  may  be  traced  the  first  signs 
of  that  independence,  that  jealousy  of  the  Papal 
usurpations,  which  fed  .eyentuallj  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent,  so  long  as  Richard 
Biohaidi.  lived,  Ei^laud  was  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Apostolic  See.  Richard  was  the  great  supporter  of  the 
Papal  claimant  of  the  Empire.  At  his  desire  Innocent 
demanded  of  Philip,  whom  he  still  called  Duke  of 
Swabia,  as  'having  succeeded  to  his  brother's,  the  Ekn- 
peror  Henry's,  patrimonial  domains  and  treasures,  the 
restitution  of  the  large  ransom  extorted  from  Richard. 
Philip  was  bound  to  this  act  of  honor  and  justice.^ 
The  Duke  of  Austria  was  also  threatened  with  ex- 
communication, if  he  did  not  in  like  maimer,  for  the 
welfiu^  of  his  Other's  soul^  who  had  taken  an  oath 
to  make  restitution,  refond  his  share  of  the  ransom 
money.  The  language  of  Innocent,  when  he  assumes 
the  mediation  between  France*  and  England,  thou^ 
impartially  lofty  and  dictatorial  to  both,  betrays  a 
manifest  inclination  towards  England.  The  long  ac- 
count of  insults,  injuries,  mutual  aggressi(ms,  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  Crusade,  on  the  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  in  the  Holy  iTand,  seems  to  peqJex 
his  judgment  But  in  France  Philip  Augustus  is  con- 
demned as  the  aggressor ;  and  peremptorily  ordered  to 
restore  certain  castles  claimed  by  Richard.'  But  Rich- 
ard fell  before  the  castle  of  a  contumacious  vassal.' 
His  -brother  John,  by  the  last  testament  of  Richard,  by 
the  free  acclamation  of  the  realms  of  England  and  of 

iSpiflti.S«i.  *S|drt.L»a.  «Bieh«rd died  April S,11M. 


Chap.  ▼.  JOHM*S  DIVOBCE  AKD  MARRIAOK.  15 

Normandj,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  Pope  couM 
not  be  expected,  nnsommoned,  to  espouse  the  dahns  of 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  the  son  of  John's  ^er  brother ; 
for  neither  did  Arthur  nor  his  mother  C<Histance  appeal 
to  the  Papal  See  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  wronged  and  despoiled  princes ;  and  in  most 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  so  much  of  the  elective  spirit 
and  form  remained,  that  the  line  of  direct  hereditary 
succession  was  not  recognized  either  by  strict  law  or 
invariable  usage.  That  the  cause  of  Arthur  was  taken 
up  by  Philip  of  Prance,  then  under  interdict,  or  at 
least  threatened  with  interdict,  was  of  itself  &tal  to  his 
pretensions  at  Rome.  But  neither  towards  the  King 
John,  in  whom  he  hoped  to  find  a  fiiithfol  ally  and  a 
steady  partisan  of  his  Emperor  Otho,  does  Linocent 
arm  himself  with  that  moral  dignity  which  will  not 
brook  the  violation  of  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Mar- 
riage :  the  dissolution  of  an  inconvenient  tie,  which  is 
denied  to  Philip  Augustus,  is  easily  accorded,  or  at 
least  not  imperiously,  or  inexorably  denied,  to  John. 
There  was  a  singular  resemblance  in  the  treatment 
of  their  wives  by  these  sovereigns;  except  that  in 
one  respect,  the  moral  delinquency  of  John  Johnii  di 
was  fiur  more  flagrant ;  on  the  other  hand,  manfaf*- 
his  wife  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  her  royal  husband 
with  much  greater  facility  than  the  Danish  princess 
repudiated  by  Philip  of  France.  John  had  been  mar- 
ried for  twelve  years  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester;  an  advantageous  match  for  a  younger 
prince  of  Inland.  On  the  throne,  John  aspired  to  a 
higher,  a  royal  connection.  He  sought  a  dissolution  of 
his  marriage  on  the  plea  of  almost  as  remote  affinity, 
The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  was  as   obsequious  to 
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John  as  the  Archbishop  of  Rhelms  had  been  to  Philip 
Augustus.  Negotiations  had  been  concluded  for  an 
alliance  with  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
when  John  suddenly  became  enamored  of  Isabella,  the 
betrothed  wife  of  the  Count  de  la  Mark.  Isabella  was 
dazzled  by  the  throne ;  fled  with  John,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  him.  Such  an  outrage  on  a  great  vassal  was  a 
violation  of  the  first  princ^le  of  feudalism ;  from  that 
day  the  Barons  of  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou  held 
themselves  absolved  6:0m  their  fealty  to  John.  But 
although  this  flagrant  wrong,  and  even  the  sin  of  adul- 
teiy,  is  added  to  the  repudiation  of  his  lawful  wife, 
no  interdict,  no  censure  is  uttered  fix)m  Rome  either 
against  the  King  or  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 
The  Pope,  whose  horror  of  such  unlawAil  connections 
is  now  singularly  quiescent,  confirms  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage,  against  which,  it  is  true,  the  easy  Havoise 
enters  no  protest,  makes  no  appeal;^  £>r  John,  till 
bought  over  with  the  abandonment  of  Arthur's  claim 
to  the  throne  by  the  treacherous  PhiUp  Augustus,  is 
still  the  supporter  of  Otho:  he  is  the  ally  of  the 
Pope,  for  he  is  the  ally  of  the  Papal  Emperor. 

Philip,  embarrassed  by  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope, 
contertwifch  and  the  wavering  loyalty  oi  his  own  great 
Aognstoi.  vassals,  who  had  quailed  under  the  interdict, 
though  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  weakening  the  power  of  En^and  in  her 
Continental  dominions  and  her  eventual  expulsion,  at 
first  asserted  but  feebly  the  rights  of  Arthur  to  the 


1  ^Bst  T.  19,  contoiiu  a  sort  qf  reproof  to  John  for  his  propensity  to  the 
Bins  of  the  flesh,  and  gently  urges  repentance;  bat  to  the  divorce  I  see  no 
•Unsion,  as  Dr.  Panlli  seems,  after  Hnrter,  to  do.  —  QeschSdita  Eaglands, 
B.804. 
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throne;  he  deserted  him  on  the  earliest  prospect  (4 
tdrantage.  In  the  treaty  confirmed  by  the  marriage 
of  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip,  with  John's  kinswoman, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  Philip  abandoned  the  a.d.  uoq. 
daims  of  Arthur  to  all  but  the  province  of  Bretagne 
John  covenanted  to  give  no  Anther  aid  in  tro<^  oi 
money  to  Otho  of  Brunswick  in  his  strife  for  the 
Empire.^ 

But  the  terrors  of  the  interdict  had  passed  away. 
Philip  Augustus  felt  his  strength :  the  Barons  of  An- 
jou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Maine,  were  eager  to  avenge 
the  indignity  o£&red  to  Hugh  de  la  Mark.  De  la 
Mark  appealed  to  his  sovereign  liege  lord  the  King  of 
France  for  redress.  .  Philip  summoned  John  John  wim- 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine ;  to  answer  in  his  do  homage, 
courts  of  Paris  for  the  wrong  done  to  De  la  Mark. 
Nor  did  John  (so  complete  was  the  theory  of  feudal 
subordination)  decline  the  summons.  He  promised  to 
appear  ;  two  of  his  castles  were  pledged  as  surety  that 
he  would  give  fall  satisfaction  in  the  plenary  court  of 
his  sovereign.  But  John  appeared  not ;  his  castles  re- 
fused to  smTender ;  Philip  renewed  his  alliance  with 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  asserted  his  claim  to  all  the  conti- 
nental possessions  of  the  King  of  England,  contracted 
Arthm*  in  marriage  with  his  own  daughter,  as  yet  but 
of  tender  i^.  The  capture,  the  imprison-  D,„^th  of 
ment,  the  death  of  Arthur,  raised  a  feeling  ^^*»^- 
of  deep  horror  against  John,  whom  few  doubted  to 
liave  been  the  murderer  of  his  nephew.^    Philip  of 

1  See  instructions  to  the  Legste,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  to  break  the  dan- 
gerom  alttanoe  growing  op  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  — 
Spkt.  L  687,  and  letter  to  John,  urging  the  support  of  Otho  by  monej, 
iUd.  and  L  714-790.    Innocent  declared  John's  oath  nuU  and  void. 

^WendoTer  at  first  merely  says,  "non  mnlto  post  subito  evannit." 
rou  V.  2 
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France  now  appeared  in  arms  under  the  specious  title, 
not  only  of  a  sovereign  proceeding  against  a  wrong-doing 
Wtt.  and  contumacious  vassal,  but  as  the  avenger 

of  a  murder  perpetrated  on  his  nephew,  it  was  said  by 
some  by  the  hand  of  John  himself.^  John  had  been 
summoned,  at  the  accusation  of  the  Bishop  of  Bennes, 
to  answer  for  this  crime  before  the  Peers  of  France  at 
Paris.  Again  John  appeared  not;  the  Court  delivered 
its  sentence,  finding  John  Duke  of  Normandy  guilty  of 
felony  and  treason  for  the  murder  of  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  a  vassal  of  France,  within  the  realm  of  France. 
John  had  thereby  violated  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  all  the  fiefe  which  he  held  by  that  hom- 
age were  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Philip  broke 
into  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  Chfiteau  Graillard,  the 
key  of  the  province.  John,  at  Rouen,  as  though  to 
drown  his  fears  or  his  remorse,  indulged,  in  the  society 
of  his  young  bride,  in  the  most  careless  and  prodigal 
gayety,  amusement,  and  debauchery;  affected  to  despise 
the  force  of  Philip,  and  boasted  that  he  would  win  back 
in  a  day  all  that  Philip  would  conquer  in  a  year.  But 
Dwj.6.  at  the  approach  of  Philip,  even  before  the 
fell  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  he  fled  to  England.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope ;  he  demanded  that  ecclesiastical 
censures  should  l)e  visited  on  the  perjured  Philip  Au- 
gustus, who  had  broken  his  oaths  to  maintain  peace. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Innocent  had  in- 


'*UtiDAin,**  adds  Matt  Paris,  "non  ut  ftma  refert  invida.**  Badulph  d« 
Coggeshal  is  bolder  (he  wrote  in  France).  From  his  relation,  throngh 
Holinshed,  Shakspeare  drew  his  exquisitely  pathetic  scene. 

1  **  Adeo  quidem  ut  rex  Johannes  suspecta?  habebatur  ab  omnibns,  qoaal 
.fllnm  mann  proprift  peremisset.  nnde  mnlti  animos  avertentes  a  rege  sempec 
ieincepe,  ut  ausi  sunt,  nigerrimo  ipeum  odio  pcrstrinxerunt."  —  Wendovr* 
(ed.  Cose),  p.  171. 
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ttnicted  the  Abbot  of  Casamaggiore  to  command  the 
adyerse  monarchs  to  make  peace.  "  It  was  High  lao- 
Jiis  duty  to  preach  peace.  How  would  the  imoeent. 
Saracens  rejoice  at  the  war  of  two  such  kings  I  He 
would  not  have  the  hlood  which  might  be  shed  laid  to 
bis  account/'  Philip  Augustus,  at  a  full  assemblj  of 
Barons  at  Nantes,  ccJdlj  and  haughtily  replied,  that 
the  Pope  had  no  business  to  interfere  between  him  and 
his  vassal.  But  he  avoided,  mther  from  prudence  or 
respect,  the  reproach  that  the  head  of  Christendom  was' 
standing  forward  as  the  protector  of  a  murderer.  The 
r^ly  of  Innocent  from  Anagni  was  the  boldest  and  full- 
est declaration  of  unlimited  power  which  had  jet  been 
made  by  Pope.  He  was  astonished  at  the  language  of 
the  Ehag  of  France,  who  presumed  to  limit  the  power 
in  spiritual  things  conferred  by  the  Son  of  God  on  the 
Apostolic  See,  which  was  so  great  that  it  could  admit 
no  enlargement.^  "  Every  son  of  the  Church  a.i>.  mos. 
is  boimd,  in  case  his  brother  trespasses  against  him,  to 
hear  the  Church.  Thy  brother  the  King  of  England 
has  accused  thee  of  trespass  against  him ;  he  has  admon- 
ished thee ;  he  has  called  many  of  his  great  Barons 
to  witness  of  his  wrongs :  he  has  in  the  last  resort  ap- 
pealed to  the  Church.  We  have  endeavored  to  treat 
you  with  &therly  love^  not  with  judicial  severity ;  urged 
you,  if  not  to  peace,  to  a  truce.  If  you  will  not  hear 
the  Church,  must  you  not  be  held  by  the  Church  as  a 
heathen  and  a  publican  ?  Can  I  be  silent  ?  No.  I 
command  yon  now  to  hear  my  legates,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bonrges  and  the  Abbot  of  Casamaggiore,  who  are 
empowered  to  investigate,  to  decide  the  cause.  We  en- 
ter not  into  the  question  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  King 

1  Epist.  vL  163. 
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of  France  over  his  vassal,  but  we  condemn  thy  trespass 
—  thy  sin— which  is  unquestionably  witliin  our  juris* 
diction.  The  Decretals,  the  law  of  the  Empire,  declare 
that  if  throughout  Christendom  one  of  two  litigant  par- 
ties appeals  to  the  Pope,  tlie  other  is  bound  to  abide  by 
the  award.  The  King  of  France  is  accused  of  pegury 
in  violating  the  existing  treaty,  to  which  both  have 
sworn,  and  perjury  is  a  crime  so  clearly  amenable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it  before  our  tribunaL"  But  Philip  was  too 
far  advanced  in  his  career  of  conquest  to  be  arrested  by 
such  remonstrances ;  nor  did  the  Pope  venture  on  more 
vigorous  interference ;  there  was  no  further  menace  of 
LoM  of         interdict  or  excommunication.    John,  indeed, 

Nonnftndy.  ,  _ 

A.D.1208.  as  the  sagacious  Innocent  may  have  per- 
ceived, was  lost  without  recovery — lost  by  his  own 
weakness,  insolence,  and  unpopularity.  His  whole 
Continental  possessions  were  in  revolt  or  conqu^ned  by 
Philip ;  a  great  force  raised  in  England  refused  to  em- 
bark. He  tried  one  campaign  in  Aquitaine:  some  suo- 
July  9, 1206.  cesses,  some  devastations,  were  followed  by  a 
disgraceful  peace,  in  which  Philip  Augustus,  having 
nearly  accomplished  his  vast  object,  the  consolidation 
of  the  realm  in  one  great  monarchy,  condescended  to 
accept  the  Papal  mediation.  From  that  time  the  King 
of  England  ceased  to  be  the  King  of  half  France. 

Normandy  was  not  yet  lost,  peace  not  yet  reestab- 
A.D.  U06.  lished  with  Philip  Augustus,  when  John  was 
the  Pope  involved  in  a  fierce  contention  with  his  ally, 
bfaihopric  Pope  Innocent.  It  arose  out  of  the  death  of 
bttiy.  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Who 

should  fill  the  throne  of  Thomas  it  Becket  —  who  hold 
the  primacy  of  England?     The  question  of  investi* 
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tores  had  hardly  reached  England,  or  had  died  uway 
since  the  days  of  Ansehn*  The  right  of  nominating 
to  the  bishoprics  remained  nominally  in  the  chapters ; 
bat  as  the  royal  Ucense  was  necessary  before  they 
coold  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  royal  approval 
bdbre  the  consecration  and  the  possessicm  (£  the  tem- 
poralities, the  Kings  had  exocised  controlling  power,  at 
least  oyer  all  the  greater  sees.  The  Norman  kings  and 
the  Plantagenets  had  still  filled  all  the  great  benefices 
with  Norman  prelates,  or  prelates  approved  by  the 
Court.  Bechet  himself  was,  in  fact,  advanced  by 
Henry  11.  Some  of  the  E^Ush  sees  had  grown  ont 
of  or  were  connected  with  monasteries,  which  asserted 
and  exerdsed  the  rights  of  chapters.  The  monks  ot 
Christchorch  in  Canterbory  claimed  the  election  to  the 
MetropoUtan  See.  The  monks  were  at  the  same  time 
most  obstinatdy  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  least  ca- 
pable of  exercising  them  for  the  welfiure  of  the  Chorch 
and  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  present  time  there  were 
on  one  side  deep  and  sullen  murmurs  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  sunk  into  a  slave  of  the  King.  Becket 
had  laid  down  his  martyr  life  in  vain.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  King  rejoiced  in  the  death  of  Hubert,  whom 
he  suspected  of  secret  fiivor  towards  his  enemy  the 
King  of  Fiunce.  The  second  prelate  of  the  kingdom, 
Geoffirey  Archbishop  of  York,  the  brother  of  the  King, 
had  refbsed  to  permit  a  thirteenth,  exacted  by  the  King 
for  the  recovery  of  his  French  dominions,  to  be  levied 
m  liis  province ;  he  had  fied  the  realm,  leaving  behind 


^  **  Lket  bcatuB  Thomu  iFchepiscopiii  mDimam  stuun  pro  «ccl«0iafticft 
pomerit  liberUte,  n  iUa  Umen  ntiUtas  quoad  hoc  in  sMguine  ejus  erat, 
^nooiam  AnglioaiMi  ecderis  per  priadpum  inaoleatiam  in  proflmdS  aervi- 
tala  Mcniats  |aceUt**  -*  QesU,  oh.  exxxi.  Matt.  Par. 
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him  an  anathema  against  all  who  should  comply  witli 
the  King's  demands.^  The  priyilege  of  the  monks  of 
Christcharch  in  Canterbury  to  elect  the  Primate  had 
been  constantly  contested  by  the  sufiragan  prelates, 
who  claimed  at  least  a  concurrent  right  of  dection.' 
At  all  the  recent  elections  this  strife  had  continued : 
the  monks,  though  overborne  by  royal  authority,  or  by 
the  power  of  the  prelates,  never  renounced  or  aban* 
doned  their  sole  and  exclusive  pretensions. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  the  younger 
A.D.  120&  monks,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  license, 
in  the  narrow  corporate  spirit  of  monkhood,  hastily 
elected  their  Sub-prior  Reginald  to  the  See.  In  <mier 
to  surprise  the  Papal  sanction,  under  which  they  might 
defy  the  resentment  of  the  King,  without  whose  license 
they  had  acted,  and  baffle  the  bishops  who  claimed  the 
concurrent  right,  they  had  the  precaution  to  take  au 
oath  from  Reginald  to^  maintain  inviolable  aecrecj  till 
he  should  arrive  at  Rome.  The  vanity  of  Reginald 
induced  him,  directly  he  reached  Flanders,  to  assume 
the  title,  and  to  travel  with  the  pomp  of  an  Archbishop 
Elect.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Innocent  neither  r^ 
jected  nor  admitted  his  pret^isions.  Among  the  monks 
of  Christchurch,  in  the  mean  time,  the  older  and  more 
prudent  had  resumed  their  ascendency ;  they  declared 
the  election  of  Reginald  void,  obtained  the  royal  per- 
mission, and  proceeded  under  the  royal  influence  to 
elect  in  all  due  form  John  de  (Iray,  Bishop  of  Nor* 
wich,  a  martial  prelate  and  the  great  leaAer  in  tlie 
councils  of  the  King.'    The  sufiragan  bishops  acqui- 

1  Wendmrer,  pp.  164-900. 

>  Compare  Lingmrd,  Hiit.  of  Englaiid,  <»  kca» 

<  Wendover,  p.  lOi.    R.  de  OogfethaL 
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esoed  in  this  election.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  wa« 
enthroned  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  invested  in 
all  the  temporalities  of  the  see  by  the  King  himself. 

On  the  appeal  to  Rome,  upon  this  question  of  strict 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  agreed.  Reginald,  the 
Sub^rior  and  his  partisans  were  already  there ;  twelve 
monks  of  Christchurch  appeared  on  the  part  a  j>.  i»6. 
of  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  suffi*a« 
gan  bishops  had  their  delegates  to  maintain  their  right 
to  concurrent  election.  The  Pope,  in  the  first  place, 
took  into  consideration  the  right  of  election.  He  de- 
cided in  &vor  of  the  monks.  Against  their  prescrip- 
tive, immemorial  usage,  appeared  only  pretensions  es- 
tablished in  irregular  and  violent  times,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  arbitrary  monarchs.^  Many  decisions  of 
the  Papal  See  had  been  in  &vor  of  elections  made  by 
the  monks  alone ;  none  recognized  the  necessary  con- 
currence of  the  bishops.  Policy  no  doubt  commingled 
in  this  decree  with  reverence  for  ancient  custom  ;  the 
monks  were  more  likely  to  choose  a  prelate  (^  high 
churchman-like  views — views  acceptable  to  Rome  ;  the 
bishops  to  comply  with  the  commands,  or  at  least  not 
to  be  insensible  to  the  fiivor  of  the  King. 

The  Court  of  Rome  proceeded  to  examine  the  var 
lidity  of  the  late  election.  It  determined  at  once  to 
annul  both  that  of  Reginald  the  Sub-prior  and  that  of 
John  de  Gray :  of  Reginald,  because  it  was  irregularly 
made,  and  by  a  small  number  of  the  electors ;  of  De 
Gray,  because  the  former  election  had  not  been  declared 
invalid  by  competent  authority.  The  twelve  monks 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  at  Rome« 
John  bad  anticipated  this  event,  and  taken  an  oath  of 

i  WeadoTer,  p.  ISS. 
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the  monks  to  elect  no  one  but  John  de  Gray,  They 
were  menaced  with  excommunication  if  they  persisted 
Stephen  ^^  ^^  maintenance  of  their  oath  ;  they  were 
**°«*°°*  commanded  to  elect  Stephen  Langton,  Car- 
dinal of  St.  Chrysogonus.  Innocent  could  not  have 
found  a  Churchman  more  unexceptionable,  or  of  more 
commanding  qualifications  for  the  primacy  of  England. 
Stephen  Langton  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  of  ir- 
reproachable moi*als,  profound  theologic  learning,  of  a 
lofly,  firm,  yet  prudent  character,  which  unfolded  it- 
self at  a  later  period  in  a  manner  not  anticipated  by 
Pope  Innocent.  Langton  had  studied  at  Paris,  and  atr- 
tained  surpassing  fiime  and  honorable  distinctions.  Of 
all  the  high-minded,  wise,  and  generous  prelates  who 
A.i>.  1207.  have  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury,  none  have 
been  superior  to  Stephen  Langton;  and  him  the 
Church  of  England  owes  to  Innocent  III.  And  if  in 
himself  Langton  wa&  so  signally  fit  for  the  station,  he 
was  more  so  in  contrast  with  his  rivals  —  Reginald, 
who  emerged  from  his  obscurity  to  fall  back  immedi- 
ately into  the  same  obscurity ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
a  man  of  warlike  rather  than  of  priestly  fame,  immersed 
in  temporal  a&irs,  the  justiciary  of  the  realm,  in 
whom  John  could  little  fear  or  Innocent  hope  to  find 
a  second  Becket.  The 'monks  murmured,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  Langton.  Elias  of  Brant- 
field  alone  stood  aloof  uuconsenting ;  he  tried  the  e& 
feet  of  English  gold,  with  which  he  had  been  lavishly 
supplied.  Innocent,  it  is  said,  disdainfully  rejected  a 
bribe  amounting  to  three  thousand  marks.' 

Innocent,  aware  that  this  assumption  of  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  archbishopric  by  the  Pope,  this  intraslon  of 
1  Wondover  p.  212. 
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a  prelate  almost  a  stranger,  would  be  ofiensiYe  to  the 
pride  of  the  English  King,  had  endeavored  to  propiti- 
ate John  bj  a  suitable  pres^it.  Among  the  weak- 
nesses of  this  vain  man  was  a  passion  for  predoos 
stones.  He  sent  him  a  ring  of  great  splendor,  with 
Biany  gems,  accompanied  with  a  letter  explaining  their 
symbolic  religions  signification.^  The  letter  was  fol- 
lowed hy  another,  recommending  strongly  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  elect  of  Canterbnry,  as  a  man 
mcomparable  for  theologic  learning  as  for  his  character 
and  manners ;  a  person  who  would  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  King  in  temporal  or  in  spiritoal  affiurs.  But 
die  messengers  of  the  Pope  were  stopped  at  Dover. 
At  Viterbo,^  the  Pope  proceeded  to  the  consecration  of 
the  Primate  of  England.  The  fury  of  John  g^^^ot 
knew  no  bounds:  he  accused  the  monks **°*^**°* 
of  Canterbury  of  having  taken  his  money  in  order  to 
travel  to  Rome,  and  of  having  there  betrayed  him. 
He  threatened  to  bum  their  cloister  over  their  heads ; 
they  fled  in  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Flanders ;  the 
church  <^  Canterbury  was  committed  to  the  monks  of 
St  Augustine ;  the  lands  of  the  monks  of  Christchurch 
lay  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  To  the  Pope  he  wrote 
in  indignation  that  he  was  not  only  insulted  by  the  re- 
jection <^  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  by  the  election 
of  Langton,  a  man  utterly  unknown  to  him,  and  bred 
in  France  among  his  deadly  enemies.  The  Pope  should 
rranember  how  necessary  to  him  was  the  alliance  of 
En^and;  from  Ekigland  he  drew  more  wealth  than 
from  any  kingdom  beyond  the  Alps.    He  declared  that 

ilfitt.Pcr. 

*  Inaoeent  paiMd  tlw  mmmer  and  Mtiimn  of  1907  at  Viterbo.  —  Hor 
tcr,  iLp.38. 
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he  would  cut  off  at  once  all  communication  between 
his  realm  and  Rome.^  Innocent's  tone  rose  with  that 
of  John,  but  he  maintained  calmer  dignity.  He  en- 
larged on  the  writings  of  Langton :  so  far  from  Lang- 
ton  being  unknown  to  the  King,  he  had  thiee  times 
written  to  him  since  his  promotion  to  the  cardinal- 
ate.  He  warned  the  King  of  the  danger  of  revolt- 
ing against  the  Church:  ^^ Remember  this  is  a  cause 
for  which  the  glorious  martyr  St.  Thon^is  shed  his 
blood." 

John  had  all  the  pride,  in  the  outset  of  this  conflict 
he  showed  some  of  the  firm  resolution,  of  a  Norman 
sovereign.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  his  disappointed 
ambition,  inflamed  the  resentment  and  encouraged  the 
obstinacy  of  the  King.  "Stephen  Langton  at  his  peril 
should  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  England."  Innocent 
proceeded  with  slow  but  determinate  measures.  All 
expostulation  having  proved  vain,  he  armed  himself 
with  that  terrible  curse  which  had  already  brought  the 
King  of  Fmnce  under  hb  feet.  England  in  her  turn 
must  suffer  all  the  terrors  of  interdict.  William  Bishop 
of  London,  Eustace  Bishop  of  Ely,  Mainger  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  had  instructions  to  demand  for  the  last 
time  the  royal  acknowledgment  of  Langton  ;  if  refused^ 
to  publish  the  interdict  throughout  their  dioceses.^  The 
King  broke  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury ;  he  uttered 
the  most  fearful  oaths  —  blasphemies  they  were  called 
—  against  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  ;  he  swore  "  by 
the  teeth  of  God,"  that  if  they  dared  to  place  his  realm 

1  The  letter  in  Wendover,  916.  —  Ifatt  Paris. 

*  See  in  Rymer  a  letter  of  remonstrance  by  Pope  Innocent.  John  an* 
strers  the  bishop  that  he  will  obey  the  Pope,  salvft  dignitate  regii  et  liber 
tatibus  Ffgiis.  —  i.  o  99. 
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under  an  interdict  be  would  drive  the  whole  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  out  of  the  kingdcmi,  put  out  the 
eyes  and  cut  off  the  noses  of  all  Romans  in  the  realm, 
in  order  to  mark  them  for  hatred.  He  threatened  the 
prelates  themselves  with  violence.  The  prel-  iBC««et. 
ates  withdrew,  in  the  ensuing  Lent  published  isos. 
the  interdict,  and  then  fled  the  kingdom,  and  with 
them  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Hereford.  ^^  There 
they  lived,  says  the  historian,  in  abundance  and  lux* 
my,  instead  of  standing  up  as  a  defence  for  the  Lord's 
house,  abandoning  their  flocks  to  the  ravening  wolf."  ^ 
Salisbury  and  Rochester  took  refuge  in  Scotland.' 
Thus  throughout  England,  as  throughout  France, 
without  exception,  without  any  privilege  to  church  <Hr 
monastery,  ceased  the  divine  offices  of  the  Church. 
From  Berwick  to  the  British  Channel,  from  the 
Land's-End  to  Dover,  the  churches  were  closed,  the 
bells  silent ;  the  only  clergy  who  were  seen  stealing 
silently  about  were  those  who  were  to  baptize  new* 
bom  in&nts  with  a  hasty  ceremony ;  those  who  were 
to  hear  the  confession  of  the  dying,  and  to  administer 
to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  holy  Eucharist.  The 
dead  (no  doubt  the  most  cruel  affliction)  were  cast 
out  ci  the  towns,  buried  like  dogs  in  some  unconse- 
crated  place  —  in  a  ditch  or  a  dung-hef^  —  without 
prayer,  without  the  tolling  bell,  without  ftmeral  rite. 
Those  only  can  judge  the  effect  <^  this  fearful  maledio 
tion  who  consider  how  completely  the  whole  life  of  all 
orders  was  aflkcted  by  the  ritual  and  daily  ordinancei 
of  the  Church.  Every  important  act  was  done  under 
the  counsel  of  the  priest  or  the  monk.  -  Even  to  the 
less  serious,  the  festivals  of  the  Church  were  the  only 

1  Wendover,  p.  934.  *  Bower.  Continoat  Fordmu  tUL 
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holidays,  the  procesdons  of  the  Church  the  only  speo- 
tades,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  the  only  amuse* 
ments.  To  those  of  deeper  religion,  to  those,  the  fiir 
greater  number,  of  abject  superstition,  what  was  it  to 
have  the  child  thus  almost  furtively  baptized,  marriage 
unblessed,  or  hardly  blessed ;  ^  the  obsequies  denied  ; 
to  hear  neither  prayer  nor  chant ;  to  suppose  that  the 
world  was  surrendered  to  the  unrestrained  power  of 
tlie  devil  and  his  evil  spirits,  with  no  saint  to  intercede, 
no  sacrifice  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God ;  when  no  single 
image  was  exposed  to  view,  not  a  cross  unveiled :  the 
intercourse  between  man  and  God  utterly  broken  off; 
souls  left  to  perish,  or  but  reluctantly  permitted  abso- 
lution in  the  instant  of  death  ? 

John  might  seem  to  encounter  the  public  misery,  not 
with  resolute  bravery,  but  with  an  insolence  of  disdain ; 
to  revel  in  his  vengeance  against  the  bishops  and  priests 
who  obeyed  the  Pope.  The  Sheriffi  had  orders  to  com- 
pel all  such  priests  and  bishops  to  quit  the  realm,  scorn- 
fully adding  that  they  might  seek  justice  with  the  Pope. 
He  seized  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  escheated 
their  estates  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  Some  of 
the  monks  reftised  to  leave  their  monastmes;  their 
lands  and  property  were  not  the  less  confiscated  to  the 
King's  Exchequer.  All  the  bams  of  the  clergy  were 
closed  and  marked  as  belonging  to  the  royal  revenue. 
The  clergy  of  England  were  open  to  persecution  of  a 
more  cruel  nature.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy  still 
prevailed  to  a  wide  extent,  under  the  opprobrious 
name  of  concubinage.     The  King  seized  these  females 

1  Dr.  Lingard,  firom  DunBtable,  o.  61,  says  that  sennons  were  preached 
*ii  the  church-yards,  marriages  and  churchings  performed  is  the  choich 
porch.  -  •  vol.  iii. 
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diroagboat  the  realm,  and  extorted  large  sums  for  theif 
ransom.^  The  ecclesiastics,  as  they  would  not  snlnnit 
to  the  King's  law,  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
King's  law ;  if  assaulted  on  the  high  road,  plundered, 
maltreated,  they  sought  redress  in  vain.  It  was  said 
that  when  a  robber  was  brought  bound  before  the  Bang 
who  had  robbed  and  slain  a  priest,  John  ordered  his  re* 
lease :  "  He  has  rid  me  of  one  enemy."  Yet  through* 
out  all  these  oppressions  of  the  Church,  three  pr^tet 
— his  minister  Peter  of  Winchester,  Gray  of  Norwich 
(Deputy  of  Ireland),  and  Philip  of  Durham — were 
die  firm  partisans,  the  luscrupulous  executors  of  all  the 
Bang's  measures,^ 

1  **  Preybjterornm  et  dericoniin  focaxia  per  Mam  AngUam  a  ministni 
itgus  capte  sunt  et  grayitcr  ad  se  ledimendam  oompuUe.**  —  Wendover, 
p.  233. 

*  See,  on  the  bUbope,  the  very  ciururat  Lathi  mag  poblUied  bjr  Hr. 
Wright,* Political  Songs.*  Stephen  is  expected  to  be  a  second  Becket 
"Tbonwm  babes  (Cantia)  sed  altenun.  Sed  cam  habebis  Stephannm  — 
AjBomes  tibi  tympanum  —  Cheljrn  tangens  sub  modulo.**  Bath  is  aoonsed 
of  inordinate  rapaci^  as  a  collector  for  the  king's  exchequer.  **  Tu  Nor- 
wiceneJs  bestia!  —  Audi  quid  dicat  Veritas  —  Qui  non  intrat  per  ostia^ 
Fur  est,  an  de  hoc dobitas— Hen!  ceddisti  gravius -^  Qnam  Cato  qnondam 
tntiiis;  Gnm  prsesompta  electio  —  Justo  mat  judido.  Empta  perdolom 
Sinionis  —  Wintoniensis  armiger  —  Prsaidet  ad  Scaccarium  —  Ad  compa- 
taadnm  impiger — Piger  ad  erangelium  —  Regi'i  revolvens  rotulum  — Sic 
Incrom  Loeam  soperat  —  Marco,  Marcam  pneponderat  —  Et  librsB  librum 
Bubjicit.*'  John  (William  ?)  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  (the  sncoeasoff 
of  St.  Wnlstan),  are  named  as  the  three  who  are  to  beat  down  the  three  im- 
pious  onea,  ^}SXj,  pareens  pauds  vel  nemini.**  Salisbary  and  Bochastet 
are  named  with  more  meagre  praise.  —  P.  10,  tt  $tq.  There  is  a  spiiitel 
aati-papal  song  on  the  other  side.    It  is  chieflj  on  the  avarice  of  Rome  — - 

**  Bomsooram  enls  non  «8t  nisi  tbrum." 

It  does  not  abstain  from  the  Pope  ^ 

**  Cum  ad  Pspam  Teneria,  habe  pro  ooostaatS, 
Ron  est  loens  prapMS,  soli  IkTst  dautt" 

Mr.  Wright  soggeets  tfiat  the  lion  in  t|  e  fourth  verse  means  King  John  -• 
a  strange  aimilitode !  —  the  bishops  (he  asses 
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These  exactions  from  the  clergy  enabled  John  to 
condnct  his  campaigns  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
with  success.  After  above  a  year  Innocent  determined 
to  strike  at  the  person  of  the  King,  to  excommunicate 
him  by  name  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Stephen 
Langton  had  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  interdict  so 
fiur  that  Divine  service  might  be  performed  once  a 
week  in  the  conventual  churches.  The  Pope  issued  his 
commission  to  the  ftigitive  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Worcester,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  to  transmit  it  for  publication  to  the  few  prel- 
ates who  remained  in  the  land.  Every  Sunday  and 
every  feast  day  it  was  to  be  repeated  in  all  the  conven- 
tual churches  of  England.  Not  a  prelate  dared  to  un- 
dertake the  ofBce  ;  the  whole  clergy  were  dumb.  Yet 
the  awful  fact  transpired  ;  men  whispered  to  each  other 
that  the  King  was  an  excommunicated  person  ;  it  was 
silently  promulgated  in  market-places,  and  in  the  streets 
of  the  cities.  One  clergyman,  Geoflfrey,  Archdeacon 
of  Norwich,  who  was  employed  in  the  royal  exchequer, 
was  seized  with  conscientious  scruples  as  to  serving  an 
excommunicatd  King.  He  retired  to  Norwich.  The 
IQng  sent  after  him,  ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with 
chains,  and  afterwards  cased  in  a  surcoat  of  lead :  he 
died  in  prison. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  interdict  of  one  year 
BMiftano*  reduced  the  more  haughty  and  able  Philip 
•f  John.  Augustus  tt)  submission,  the  weak,  tyranni- 
cal, and  contemptible  John  defied  for  four  years  the 
whole  awAil  effects  of  interdict,  and  even  for  some  time 
of  personal  excommunication.  Had  John  been  a  popu- 
lar sovereign,  had  he  won  to  his  own  side  by  wise 
conciliation,  by  respect  to  their  rights,  by  a  dignified 
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appeal  to  their  patriotism,  the  barons  and  the  people  of 
England;  had  he  even  tempted  their  worse  passions, 
and  offibred  them  a  share  in  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Charch,  even  the  greatest  of  the  Popes  might  baye 
wasted  his  ineffectual  thunders  on  the  land.  Aboyf 
two  years  after  the  interdict,  and  when  the  sentence  ot 
excommunication  was  well  known,  King  John  a.».  ino 
held  his  Christmas  at  Windsor ;  not  one  of  the  great 
barons  refused  to  communicate  with  him :  eyen  later, 
when  Innocent  proceeded  to  release  his  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  he  counted  among  aa.  uu. 
his  stead&st  adherents  three  bishops,  Heniy  of  Win- 
chester, Philip  of  Durham,  and  John  of  Norwich ;  the 
Chancellor  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  powerful 
barons  were  firm  in  their  loyalty.  But  whUe  he  de- 
fied the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy,  he  at  the  same  time 
seemed  to  labor  to  alienate  the  affections  of  all  orders 
in  the  country.  He  respected  no  rights ;  nothing  was 
sacred  against  his  rapacity  and  his  lust.  His  profligate 
habits  outraged  the  honor  of  the  nobles ;  his  passion  for 
his  Queen  Isabella  had  burned  out;  not  one  of  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  the  highest  barons  was  safe  from 
his  seductions  or  violence ;  against  the  lower  orders  he 
had  reenacted  and  enforced  with  the  utmost  severi^ 
the  forest-laws.  An  obscure  person  ("  a  false  theolo* 
gian  "),  Alexander  the  Mason,  had  now  found  his  way 
into  the  councils  of  the  King.  Alexander  is  charged 
with  encouraging  at  once  the  tyrannous  and  ineligious 
disposition  of  the  King.  He  declared  that  kings  were 
designed  by  God  as  scourges  of  their  subjects ;  that 
he  should  govern  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  averred 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  interfere 
b  temporal  matters  ;  that  God  had  given  only  ecclesi- 
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astical  powers  to  St.  Peter.  John  heaped  benefices, 
which  he  wrested  &om  their  right  owners,  on  this  con- 
genial adviser;  he  was  afterwards  reduced  by  the 
Pope's  interposition  to  the  lowest  beggary ;  the  clergy 
triumphed  in  his  misery.^  The  exactions  and  barbari- 
ties of  the  Ejng  against  the  Jews  would  move  but 
A.i>.mo.  slight  sympathy,  even  if  not  viewed  with 
approbation;  they  were  seized,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
without  any  avowed  charge,  with  the  sole,  almost  os 
tentatious  design,  of  wringing  money  from  their  obsti- 
nate grasp.  The  well-known  story  of  the  Jew  who 
lost  his  teeth,  one  every  day  for  seven  days,  before  he 
would  yield,  and  on  the  eighth  redeemed  what  were 
left  by  ten  thousand  marks,  even  if  wholly  or  partly 
a  fiction,  is  a  fiction  significant  of  terrible  truth.'  Bat 
the  whole  people  was  oppressed  by  heavy  and  unpre- 
cedented taxation.  At  length,  when  time  had  been 
given  for  the  estrangement  of  the  nobles  and  people  to 
grow  into  disaffection,  almost  into  revolt.  Innocent  pro- 
ceeded to  that  last  act  of  authority  which  the  Papal 
See  reserved  against  contumacious  sovereigns.  The 
Interdict  had  smitten  the  land  ;  the  Excommunication 
desecrated  the  person  of  the  King;  tlie  subjects  had 
been  absolved  from  their  fealty ;  there  remained  the 
act  of  deposition  firom  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The 
sentence  was  pubUcly,  solemnly  promulgated  against 
A.D.iai8.  the  King  of  England;  his  domains  w<ere 
declared  the  lawful  spoil  of  whoever  could  wrest  them 
from  his  unhallowed  hands. 

There  was  but  one  sovereign  in  Europe  whom  his 
own  daring  ambition,  and  his  hatred  of  John,  might 
tempt  to  this  perilous  enterprise.    Philip  Augustus,  who 
1  Wendover,  p.  990.  «  Wendover  2.11. 
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had  himself  so  bitterly  complained  of  the  inscdenco  ci 
the  Pope  in  interdicting  his  realm,  excommu-  puiif 
nicating  his  person,  absolving  his  subjects  voI«^(»kM 
from  their  fealty,  was  now  religiously  moved  King  jote. 
to  execute  the  Papal  sentence  of  deposition  against  hi 
rival.  He  had  won  the  continental  dominions,  he 
would  possess  himself  of  the  insular  territories  of  Jolm. 
The  policy  of  Pope  Innocent  with  regard  to  the  King 
of  France  had  undergone  a  total  revolution.  Otho,  the 
Emperor,  the  kinsman  of  John,  who  owed  to  the  wealth 
of  John  his  success  in  his  struggle  for,  if  not  his  con- 
quest of  the  Empire,  was  now  the  armed  enemy  of  the 
Pope ;  France  was  the  ally  of  Frederick  the  Sicilian, 
whose  claims  to  the  Empire  were  befriended  by  Inno- 
cent. The  interests  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France  were  as  intimately  allied  as  they  had  been  im- 
placably opposed.  At  a  great  ass^nbly  in  Soissons 
appeared  Stephen  Langton,  the  Bishops  of  Aprus^isis. 
London  and  Ely,  newly  arrived  from  Rome,  the  King 
of  France,  the  bishops,  clergy  and  people  of  that  realm. 
The  English  bishops  proclaimed  tbe  sentence  of  depo- 
sition ;  enjoined  the  King  of  France  and  all  others, 
mider  the  promise  of  the  remission  of  their  sins,  to 
take  up  arms ;  to  dethrone  the  impious  King  of  Eng* 
land;  to  replace  him  by  a  more  worthy  sovereign. 
Philip  Augustus  accepted  the  command  of  this  new 
crusade.  Great  forces  were  levied  for  the  invasion  of 
England ;  secret  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  dis- 
contented nobles.  The  measures  of  John  were  not 
wanting  in  vigor  or  subtlety.  He  raised  an  imm^ise 
force,  which  encamped  on  Barham  Downs.  The  sheriflfe 
had  been  ordered  to  summon  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  ;  every  vessel  which  would  hold  six  horses 
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was  to  assemble  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  He  assumed 
the  aggressive,  captured  some  ships  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  and  burned  Fecamp  and  Dieppe.  The  army- 
was  so  vast  as  to  be  unwieldy,  and  could  not  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions :  but,  even  reduced,  it  amounted 
to  60,000  men.^  Yet  in  all  that  army  there  were  few 
whom  John  could  trust,  except,  perhaps,  the  Irishi 
1500  foot  and  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  brought  over 
by  his  fast  friend  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Deputy 
of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Flemish  mercenaries,  sc  long  as 
they  received  their  pay.  It  was  universally  believed, 
n«jg«tk)n  it  became  matter  of  grave  history,  that  John 
John.  took  a  step  of  still  more  awful  desperation ; 

the  outcast  of  Christendom  would  take  reftige  in  Mo- 
hammedanism. He  meditated  a  bold  revolt  to  Islam. 
He  despatched  a  secret  embassy  to  Mohammed  el  Nas- 
ser, the  Emir  al  Mouenim,  the  Caliph,  as  he  was  called, 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  Spain  and  Africa,  ofiering  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  the  Eor&n,  to  own  himself  the 
vassal  of  the  representative  of  the  &lse  prophet.  It 
was  still  more  unaccountably  beUeved  that  the  haughty- 
Mohammedan  treated  his  advances  with  disdain,  and 
refused  to  honor  the  renegade  Christian  with  his  alli- 
ance. It  is  true  that  the  abhorrence,  the  contempt  of 
the  Christian  world  had  become  allayed  rather  than 
inflamed  by  the  Crusades ;  noble  Christian  knights  and 
Christian  kings  had  learned  to  honor  chivalry  and  gen- 
erosity in  their  unbelieving  foes.  The  strife  of  Richard 
and  Saladin  had  been  that  of  kings  who  admired  the 
lofty  qualities  each  of  his  rival ;  Philip  Augustus  was 
said  in  his  wrath  to  have  expressed  his  envy  of  the 
Mohammedan  Noureddin,  who  had  no  Pope  to  control 

1  See  in  Wendover  the  orders  to  the  sheiifiB,  p.  944. 
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him.  Frederick  11.  is  about  to  appear  even  in  more 
suspicioDS  friendly  approximation  to  the  misbeh'ever. 
It  is  more  probable  that  John  may,  in  his  impotent  pas« 
sion,  have  threatened,  than  had  tlie  courage  to  puipose 
Bach  act  of  apostasy.  The  strong  argument  against  it 
is  his  cowardice  rather  than  his  Christian  faith.  Even 
John  most  have  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  such  alli- 
ance could  give  him  no  strength :  would  arm  embattled 
Christendom  against  him.  His  anger  might  madden 
him  to  bold  words,  it  would  not  support  him  in  delib- 
erate acts.  But  that  the  story  was  widely  spread, 
eageriy  believed,  is  c^  itself  a  significant  historical 
fiu^t^  But  the  better  and  wiser  hope  of  John  was  in 
detaching  the  Pope  himself,  by  feigned  or  by  t^oipo- 
raiy  submission,  from  the  head  of  his  own  league  ;  in 
making  a  separate  peace  with  the  Pontiff.  He  had  sent 
the  Abbot  of  Beaulieu,  with  five  other  ecclesiastics,  to 
Home ;  they  had  not  been  allowed,  on  account  of  cer- 
tam  informalities,  to  proceed  la  their  negotiations ;  but 
the  Subdeacon  Pandulph,  an  ecclesiastic  high  in  the 
confidence  of  Innocent,  was  commanded  to  proceed  to 
England  as  Legate.  Without  any  communication  with 
the  King  of  France,  Pandulph  presented  .himself  at 
Dover  before  King  John.^ 

John  by  this  time  had  passed  from  the  heigl^  of  in* 
fldence  to  the  lowest  {n-ostration  of  fear.  Not  only  did 
ererything  tend  to  deepen  his  mistrust  of  his  own  sub- 
jects and  his  suspicions  of  the  wavering  fidelity  of  his 
army,  but,  like  most  irreligious  men,  he  was  the  skve 
ckf  superstition.     One  Peter,  a  hermit,  had  obtained 

ilCtftli.PBri8,p.  100.    Compare  Llngaid,  who  if  dJtpoMd  to  think  tht 
*  Pandulph  was  not  cardinaL 
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great  feme  among  the  people  as  a  prophet :  of  all  hii 
prophecies  none  had  made  greater  noise,  or  been  re- 
ceived with  more  greediness,  than  a  saying  relating 
to  the  King ;  that  before  Ascension  Day  John  would 
cease  to  be  King  of  England.  Peter  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  in  Corfe  Castle,  and  now,  just  at  this 
perilous  crisis,  the  fatal  Ascension  Day  was  drawing 
on ;  there  wanted  but  three  days.  Pandulph  was  an 
Italian  of  consummate  ability.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  King  by  two  Knights  Templars. 
His  skilful  address  overawed  the  shattered  mind  of 
John  to  a  panic  of  humiliation.  He  described  in  the 
most  vivid  terms  the  vast  forces  of  the  King  of  France, 
darkened  the  disloyalty  of  the  English  barons ;  King 
Philip  had  declared  that  he  had  the  signatures  of 
almost  all  of  them  inviting  him  over.^  From  the 
hostility  of  France,  of  the  exiled  bishops,  of  his  own 
barons,  he  had  everything  to  fear ;  everything  to  hope 
from  the  clemency  of  Rome.  John,  once  humbl^? 
knew  no  bounds  to  his  abject  submission ;  he  was  as 
recklessly  lavish  in  his  concessions  as  recklessly  obsti- 
May  15, 121B.  uatc  in  his  resistance.  He  was  not  even  sat* 
isfied  with  subscribing  the  hard  terms  of  the  treaty 
dictated  by  Pandulph;  he  seemed  to  have  a  desper- 
ate determination  by  abasing  himself  even  below  all 
precedent  to  merit  the  strongest  protection  from  that 
irresistible  power  which  he  had  rashly  provoked,  and 
before  which  he  was  now  bowed  down ;  he  could 
not  purchase  at  too  high  a  price  his  reconciliation  to 

1  **  Jftctat  in  pneterea  idem  rex  chirtas  habere  omnium  fere  AngKs  mag>- 
natum  de  fidelitate  et  sabjectione." — Wendorer,  p.  47.  Yet  John  had 
great  names  on  his  side,  —  William,  Earl  of  Salisbaiy,  his  bastard  brotberi 
Beginald,  Count  of  Boalogne;  Wamnnes,  de  Veres. 
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the  See  of  Borne ;  p^haps  he  contemplated^  not  with* 
out  satisfaction,  the  bitter  disappointment  (^  his  ene- 
my Philip  Angnstns,  in  thns  being  deprived  of  his 
prey. 

The  treaty  with  the  Pope  acknowledged  the  fnll 
right  of  Langton  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See;  it  re- 
pealed the  sentence  of  banishment  against  the  clergy, 
and  reinstated  them  in  their  ftmctions  and  their  es- 
tates ;  it  promised  fall  restitation  of  all  moneys  con- 
fiscated to  the  royal  use,  and  compensation  for  other 
wrongs ;  a  specific  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Arclw 
bishop,  and  to  each  of  the  exiled  bishops ;  it  released 
firom  imprisonment  all  who  had  been  apprehended 
dnring  the  contest ;  it  reversed  every  sentence  of  out- 
lawry ;  and  guaranteed  the  clergy  for  the  fiiture  fi^m 
such  violent  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Four 
barons  swore  to  the  execution  of  these  stipulations 
on  the  part  of  the  King ;  the  Legate,  on  that  of  the 
Pope,  that  on  their  due  ftilfilment  the  interdict  and 
the  excommunication  Aould  be  removed;  and  that 
the  bishops  should  take  a  new  oath  of  allegiance.  But 
Ascension  Day  was  not  yet  passed ;  it  wanted  still 
two  days:  and  during  those  two  days  John  had  un- 
consciously fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  Hermit.  On 
the  vigil  of  that  day  appeared  the  Legate  8^,1,^,,^^ 
in  his  ftdl  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  Tem-  ^  ^^^^' 
plars.  On  the  other  side  entered  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  placed  an  instrument  in  the  Legate's  hands, 
agned,  sealed,  and  subscribed  with  his  own  name, 
widi  that  of  the  attesting  witnesses.  —  ^^  Be  it  known 
to  all  men,''  so  ran  the  Charter,  *^  that  having  in  many 
pomts  ofiended  God  and  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church, 
is  satisfiurtion  for  our  sins,  and  duly  to  humble  ourselves 
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after  the  example  of  Him  who  for  our  sake  humbled 
himself  to  death,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
with  our  own  free-will  and  the  common  consent  of 
our  barons,  we  bestow  and  yield  up  to  God,  to  his 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  our  Lord  the  Pope 
Innocent,  and  his  successors,  all  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  all  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
of  the  Holy  See  with  the  payment  of  1000  marks, 
and  the  customary  Peter's  pence.  We  reserve  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  heirs,  the  royal  rights  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  And  we  declare  this  deed 
irrevocable ;  and  if  any  of  our  successors  shall  attempt 
to  annul  our  act,  we  declare  him  thereby  to  have 
forfeited  his  crown."  The  attesting  witnesses  were 
one  archbishop  (of  Dublin),  one  bishop  (De  Gray  of 
Norwich),  nine  earls,  among  them  Pembroke  and 
Salisbury,  and  four  barons.  The  next  day  he  took 
the  usual  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope ;  he  swore  on 
the  Gospels.  It  was  the  oath  of  a  vassal.  "  I,  John, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  from  this  day  forth  and  forever,  will  be  faith- 
fril  to  Gtxl  and  to  the  ever  blessed  Peter,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  to  my  Lord  the  Pope  Innocent, 
and  to  his  Catholic  successors.  I  will  not  be  accessory, 
in  act  or  word,  by  consent  or  counsel,  to  their  loss  of 
life,  of  limb,  or  of  freedom.  I  will  save  them  harm- 
less from  any  wrong  of  which  I  may  know ;  I  wiU 
avert  all  in  my  power ;  I  will  warn  them  by  m3r8elf 
or  by  trusty  messengers,  of  any  evil  intended  against 
them.  I  will  keep  profoundly  secret  all  communica- 
tions with  which  they  may  intrubt  me  by  letter  or  by 
message.  I  will  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  defence 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  specially  this  kingdom 
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of  England  and  Ireland,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
against  all  enemies.  So  help  me  God  and  his  holy 
Go^tels."^  Every  year,  besides  Peter's  pence,  the 
realm  was  to  pay  to  the  Holy  See,  as  sign  of  vas- 
valage,  1000  marks  — 700  for  England,  300  for  Ire- 
land. 

By  this  extraordinary  proceeding  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  to  what  extent,  according  to  the  estimation  of 
the  time,  J<^  degraded  himself  and  the  realm  of 
England.  His  first  act  showed  that  he  was  himself 
insensible  to  all  its  humiliating  significance.  That  first 
act  was  to  revenge  himself  on  Peter  the  Hermit  As- 
cension Day  passed  over;  he  instantly  ordered  Peter 
and  his  son  to  be  dragged  at  the  taHa  of  horses,  and 
hong  on  gibbets,  as  fidse  prophets.  But  the  popular 
feeling  vindicated  the  truth  of  the  prediction :  John 
had  ceased  to  reign  by  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  Pope.  It  was  afterwards  among  the  heaviest 
charges  made  by  Louis  of  France,  when  he  claimed 
the  crown  of  England ;  it  followed  the  accusation  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  that  John  had  un- 
lawfully surrendered  the  realm  to  the  Pope.^  The 
attesting  witnesses  were  some  of  the  greatest  nobles 
in  the  land ;  they  were  chiefly  the  attached  partisans 
o(  John,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  King's  bas- 
tard brother,  Salisbury  ;  Pembroke  and  Warenne  were 
afterwards  among  the  barons  who  extorted  the  great 
Charter. 

1  GbaqMte  Am  oo|>iee  of  tfaa  Mibiiiifikm  and  the  oath  in  Wtndorer  with 
Ihflw  in  Rjrmer.  In  Wendorer  tocandnriiii  has  beoi  snbttitated  (bj  th« 
eop7iit)lbr  ftodaftorhis. 

*  The  pMMge  cited  bj  Dr.  Ungaid,  Uut  he  did  this  nnder  ooin|mkioa 
from  the  baixNU,  eoaetos,  will  bear  another  interpretation.  He  was  com* 
fbO»d  not  bf  the  eoonael  or  control  of  thoee  around  him,  bat  by  the  per- 
idioQS  leatfue  of  the  others  with  France. 
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Innocent  had  added,  by  this  act  of  John,  another 
BSwtsof  and  a  more  powerful  kingdom  to  that  great 
miMton.  feudal  monarchy,  half  spiritual,  half  tempo* 
ral,  which  the  later  Popes  had  aspired  to  found  in 
Rome ;  ^  that  vague  and  undefined  sovereignty  which 
gave  the  right  of  interfering  in  all  the  affiurs  of  the 
realm,  as  Suzerain,  as  well  as  Spiritual  Father.  He 
had  succeeded,  by  accident  in  truth,  and  to  his  loss 
and  discomfiture,  in  imposing  an  Emperor  on  Ger- 
many ;  but  still  he  had  fixed  a  precedent  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Pope  against  a  majority  of  the  German 
electors.  He  held,  at  least  he  claimed  to  hold,  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  He  did  hold  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy ;  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Counts  of  Tuscany, 
as  actual  Lord.  In  France  the  Popes  asserted  the 
reigning  family,  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet,  to 
have  received  the  throne  by  their  award.  The  Pope 
had  transferred  it  as  from  the  Merovingian  to  the 
Carlovingian :  so  firom  the  house  of  Charlemagne  to 
that  of  Capet.  In  Spain,  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
owned  feudal  allegiance.  The  Latin  Empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  won  in  direct  prohibition  of  his 
commands,  was  yet  subject  to  his  undefined  claim  of 
sovereignty.  Over  all  kingdoms  conquered  from  the 
infidels  he  asserted  his  right  of  disposal,  as  well  as 
over  all  islands:  England  held  Irdand  by  his  sov* 
ereign  grant. 

Pandulph  had  received  the  fealty  of  the  King  of 
Pandaiph  England  I  the  8000Z.  sterling,  which  liad 
iranoe.         been  stipulated  as  the  compensation  for  the 

1  During  many  pontificates  the  papal  bollB  and  briefii  sp^iak  of  Englanl 
m  A  Tsssal  kingdom  held  of  Rome. 
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exiled  prelates,  had  been  paid  into  his  hands;  he  is 
■aid  likewise  to  have  received  a  sam  of  money  as  the 
first  payment  c£  the  tribute  to  Rome,  and  to  have 
tramjded  it  contemptuously  under  his  feet  But  it 
was  not  Pandulph's  policy  to  insult  further  the  de- 
graded John ;  and  Pandulph  was  a  man  who  acted 
throughout  firom  wary  policy.  It  is  possible  thai 
in  order  to  take  a  h^h  tone,  and  remove  that  sus- 
picion of  rapacity  which  attached  to  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Rc»ne,  he  may  have  declined  to 
receive  these  first  fruits  of  his  conquest ;  but  what  he 
did  carry  to  France  was  not  the  fee-fiurm  payment  to 
Rome,  Imt  the  restitution  numey  to  the  English  prel- 
ates.^ He  appeared  b^ore  the  King  of  France,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Pope  briefly  and  peremptorily  for- 
bade him  firom  proceeding  to  further  hostiUties  against 
John,  who  had  now  made  his  peace  with  the  ,  ^ 
Church.  Philip  Augustus  burst  into  fury.  ^^ 
^^  Had  he  at  the  cost  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  assem- 
bled at  the  summons,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Pope,  one 
of  the  noblest  armaments  which  had  ever  met  under 
a  King  of  France  ?  Was  all  the  chivalry  of  France, 
in  arms  around  their  soverdgn,  to  be  dismissed  like 
hired  menials  when  there  was  no  more  use  for  th^ 
services  ? ''  His  invectives  i^ainst  the  P<^  passed  not 
only  all  the  bounds  of  req>ect,  but  of  courtesy.  But 
^e  defection  of  Ferrand  Count  of  Flanders  was  more 
powerful  in  arresting  the  invasion  of  England,  tiian 
the  inhibiti<Mi  of  Pandulph.  Ferrand,  whose  conduct 
had  been  before  doubtful,  and  who  had  entered  into  a 
secret  leagne  with  the  King  of  England,  diverted  on 
Ua  own  domimons  the  wrath  of  Philip,  to  whom  the 

I  hat  oomtmmded  the  two  Undt  of  paj  lutmX 
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more  allaring  plunder  of  the  rich  flemish  towns 
seemed  to  offer  a  conquest  more  easy  and  profitable 
than  the  realm  of  England.  Flanders,  he  swore,  shall 
be  France,  or  France  Flanders.  But  the  fleets  of 
England  joined  the  Flemings,  and  the  attempted  con- 
quest of  Flanders  by  Philip  Augustas  ended  in  dis- 
graceful discomfiture. 

If  the  dastardly  mind  of  John  was  insensible  to  the 
shame  of  having  degraded  his  kingdom  into  a  fief  of 
Rome,  he  might  enjoy  an  ignominious  triumph  in  the 
result  of  Philip's  campaign.  From  himsdf  he  had 
averted  all  immediate  danger;  he  had  arrested  the 
French  invasion  of  England,  and  the  menaced  revolt 
of  his  barons ;  he  had  humbled  his  implacable  enemy 
by  his  successes  in  Flanders.  He  had  secured  an  ally, 
faithfbl  to  him  in  all  his  subsequent  tyrannies,  humil- 
iations, and  disasters.  The  vassal  of  the  Roman  See 
found  a  constant,  if  less  powerful  protector,  in  his  loi'd 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome.  As  elate  in  tran^ent  success  as 
cowardly  in  disaster,  John  determined  to  resume  the 
aggressive ;  to  invade  his  ancient  dominions  in  Poiton. 
But  he  was  still  under  excommunication  (Pandulph 
had  prudently  reserved  the  absolution  till  John  had 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  the  reception  of  the 
exiled  prelates).  The  barons  refiised  to  follow  the 
lanner  of  the  kingdom,  raised  by  an  excommunicated 
monarch.  John  was  compelled  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
jQiyao,  1218.  to  the  utmost ;  to  drink  the  dregs  of  humilia- 
ni'iDaj.  tion.  The  exiled  prelates,  Stephen  of  Can- 
terbury, William  of  London,  Eustace  of  Ely,  Hubert 
of  Lincoln,  Giles  of  Hereford,  landed  at  Dover ;  they 
proceeded  to  Winchester :  ^  there  they  were  met  before 

1  WendoTer,  p.  960. 
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the  gates  by  Jolin ;  he  fell  at  their  feet  and  shed  tears. 
The  prelates  raised  him  up,  mingling,  it  is  said,  their 
tears  with  his ;  they  conducted  him  into  the  church ; 
they  pronounced  the  absolution.  King  John  swore  on 
the  Grospels  to  defend  the  Church  and  the  priesthood ; 
he  swore  also  to  reestablish  the  good  laws  of  his  prede- 
cessors, especially  those  of  King  Edward ;  to  abrogate 
the  bad  laws ;  to  judge  every  man  according  to  his 
ri^t.  He  swore  also  to  make  ample  restitution,  mn 
der  pain  of  a  second  excommunication,  of  all  which 
he  luul  confiscated  during  the  exile  of  the  piielates. 
He  again  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope  and  his  Catholic 
successors. 

John,  now  firee  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  embarked 
for  Poitou  in  the  foil  h<q>e  that  the  realm  of  England 
would  follow  him  in  dutiful  (d)edience.  Most  of  the 
barons  stood  sullenly  aloof;  those  who  embarked 
abandoned  him  at  Jersey.  Hiis  was  the  first  overt 
act  in  the  momentous  strife  of  the  Barons  of  England 
for  the  liberties  of  England,  which  ended  in  the  signa- 
ture of  the  great  Charter ;  and  at  the  head  of  these 
Barons  was  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Henry  II.  when  he  raised  Becket  to  the  Pri* 
macy  of  England,  in  order  by  his  means  to  estaUish 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Eling  over  the  Church, 
had  not  more  completely  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
man,  than  Innocent  when  he  raised  Langton  to  the 
same  dignity,  to  maintain  all  the  exorbitant  pretensicxis 
of  Rome  over  England.  Langton,  a  more  enli^tened 
ehurchman,  remembered  not  only  that  he  was  an  Arch* 
bishop,  but  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a  noble  of 
England.  He  had  asserted  with  the  Pope  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  against  the  King ;  he  asserted  the  liber* 
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ties  of  England  against  the  same  King,  though  sap 
ported  by  the  Pope.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Langton 
was  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  cause  of  the  barons. 
John  returned  from  Jersey  in  fury  against  the  contuma^ 
cious  nobles ;  he  declared  his  determination  to  revenge 
himself,  he  summoned  troops  to  execute  his  vengeance. 
Langton  sought  him  at  Northampton,  and  remonstrated 
at  his  arming  against  his  barons  before  they  had  been 
arraigned  and  found  guilty  in  the  royal  courts,  as  a 
violation  of  the  oath  sworn  before  his  absolution* 
The  King  dismissed  him  with  scorn,  commanding 
him  not  to  meddle  in  state  affiiirs.  But  Langton 
followed  John  to  Nottingham;  threatened  to  excom* 
municate  every  one  who  should  engage  in  this  war 
before  a  fair  trial  had  taken  place,  excepting  only 
the  King  himself.^  The  King  sullenly  consented 
to  convoke  a  plenary  court  of  his  nobles.  One 
meeting  of  the  Primate  and  the  nobles  had  taken 
place  at  St.  Albans ;  a  second,  ostensibly  to  regu« 
late  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  th€|  crown,  was 
convened  in  St.  Paul's,  London.  Langton  there 
produced  to  the  barons  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  ; 
the  barons  received  it  with  loud  acclamations,  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  conquer  or  die  in  defence  of 
their  liberties.^ 

At  Michaelmas  arrived  the  new  legate,  Nicolas 
Cardinal  of  Tusculum :  his  special  mission  was  the 
settlement  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  king  for 
the  losses  endured  by  the  clergy.  He  was  received, 
though  the  interdict  still  lingered  on  the  realm  till  the 
king  should  have  given  frill  satis&ction,  with  splendid 

1  Wendover,  p.  261. 

s  Wendover,  p.  968.    See  the  charter. 
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processions.^  His  first  act  was  to  degrade  the  Abbot 
6£  Westminster,  accused  bj  his  monks  of  dilapidation 
cf  their  estates,  and  of  incontinence.  The  citizens  of 
Oxfi)rd  were  condemned  for  the  murder  of  two  clerks 
(not  without  provocation) :  th^  were  to  present  them- 
selves at  each  of  the  churches  of  the  city  naked  to 
their  shirts,  with  a  scourge  in  their  hand,  and  to  request 
absolution,  reciting  the  fiftieth  psalm,  firom  the  parish 
priest  The  Cardinal,  who  travelled  at  first  with  seven 
hOTses,  had  soon  a  cavalcade  of  fifty.  The  amount  of 
just  compensation  to  the  dergy  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate.  Their  castles  had  been  razed,  their  houses 
burned,  their  orchards  and  their  woods  cut  down;  John 
ofiered  the  gross  sum  <^  100,000  marks.  The  Legate 
urged  its  acceptance,  but  was  suspected  of  fiivoring  the 
King.  The  bishops  received  in  advance  1,600  marks, 
and  the  affiur  was  for  the  present  adjourned.  On  the 
payment  of  this  sum  the  interdict  was  raised,  but  what 
flirther  compensation  was  awarded  to  the  inferior  claim- 
ants does  not  appear.  Still  meeting  after  meeting  took 
place,  at  length  the  business  was  referred  to  the  Pope, 
who  awarded  to  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Ely,  the  sum  of  40,000  marks.  At  St  Paul's  the 
King  gave  greater  form  and  pomp  to  his  disgraceful 
act  of  vassalage.'  Before  the  high  altar,  in  the  pi'es- 
ence  of  the  clergy  and  people,  John  deposed  second  nw- 


his  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  Legate,  andtiMnaim. 
made  the  formal  resigmUion  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  Lreland.'    The  golden  seal  was  a£Sxed  to  the 

1  Wendover,  p.  275. 

***IDm.  non  Ibrmosa  sed  fkmosa  subjectio/* — M.  Paris. 

*  **  Arddepiscopo  conquerenta  et  redanunte.**  —  M.  Paris.  But  Um 
vords  are  not  in  Wendover.  Could  it  be  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ?  The 
Vnb^  translator  of  Blatthew  Paris,  Mons.  Hnillard  BrehoUes,  wooU 
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deei  of  demissicm  and  consigned  to  the  Pope.  John 
did  actual  homage  to  the  Legate  for  the  khigdom  of 
England.  It  was  said  that  Stephen  Langton  had  prcH 
tested  even  at  Winchester  against  this  act  c^  national 
humiliation.  But  if  Langton  bore  this  second  act  in 
silence,  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  fidlen  in  the  favor 
of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  determined  to  support 
his  vassal,  whatever  his  iniquities,  vices,  crimes.  Lan^ 
ton  had  now  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country's 
liberties.  The  Legate  was  empowered,  without  con- 
sulting the  Primate  or  the  Bishops,  to  appoint  to  all 
the  vacant  benefices ;  he  travelled  through  the  countiy 
attended  by  the  royal  officers  and  the  clei^  attached 
to  the  King;  he  filled  the  churches  with  unworthy 
men,  or  men  at  least  thought  unworthy ;  he  suspended 
many  ecclesiastics,  and  tauntingly  told  them  to  cariy 
their  complaints  to  Rome,  while  he  seized  their  property 
and  left  them  nothing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
journey.^  He  trampled  on  the  ri^ts  of  patrons,  and 
appointed  his  own  clerks,  many  probably  foreigders,  to 
English  preferments.  His  progress,  instead  of  b^ng  a 
blessing  to  the  land,  was  deemed  a  malediction.  Hie 
final  raising  of  the  interdict  was  hardly  a  compensation 
for  his  insolent  injustice.  The  Pope  no  doubt  shared 
in  the  unpopularity  of  these  proceedings.  Stephen 
Langton  the  Primate  summoned  a  council  of  his  bish^ 
ops  at  Dunstable;  and  sent  certain  priests  to  inhibit 
the  Legate  firom  inducting  prelates  and  priests  within 
the  realm.     Both  appealed  to  the  Pope.     The  Legate 

tTABsfer  these  compUunts  as  if  spoken  at  Dorer,  to  this  teoond  tnmaaction. 
This  is  taking  great  liberty  with  a  text;  but  it  is  dear  that  they  were  not 
made  by  Stephen  Langton  at  Dover;  he  had  not  then  arrived  in  England. 
A**8preto  archepiscopi  et  episcopomm  regni  consilio.**  —  Wendcver,pb 
«77. 
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sent  the  politic  Pandnlpli,  Stephen  Langton  Simon  his 
bold  brother,  who  afterwards  held  the  archbishopric  of 
York  in  despite  of  papal  prohibition,  to  the  court  of  In- 
nocent. But  the  charter  of  John's  submission  weighed 
down  all  the  arguments  of  Simon  Langton.^ 

The  great  battle  of  Boovines  in  Flanders,  which  an 
nihilated  the  hopes  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  placed 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  as  a  prisoner,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  merciless  Philip  Augustus,  recalled  John  Jvij  ss,  uu. 
firom  Poitou,  where  he  had  made  a  yigorous,  and  for 
a  time  successful  descent.      He  returned  discomfited, 
soured   in  temper,  to  oonfiront  his  barons,  now  pre- 
pared for  the  deadly  strife  in  defence  ci  their  liberties. 
Throughout  the  contest,  so  long  as  he  was  in  Engbmd, 
the  Primate  maintained  a  lofty  position.      With  the 
other  higher  clergy  he  stood  aloof  from  the  active 
contest,  though  he  was  known  to  be  the  real  head  of 
the  confederacy.     He  was  not  present  at  the  MMtinf  at 
great  meeting  at  St  Edmondsbnry ;  he  ap-  bmy. 
peared  not  in  arms;  he  does  not  seem  tOAj».mi. 
have  left  the  court;  the  demand  for  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  came  entirely  fix>m  the  lay  barons.     On  the 
presentation  of  that  address   he  consented,  Addmt. 
¥ritfi  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  William  Mares-  32/*"^* 
chal  E^l  of  Pembroke,  to  be  the  king's  sureties  that 
he  would  hear  and  take  into  consideration  tiie  demands 
of  his  subjects,^  and  satisfy,  if  he  might,  their  discon** 
tents.     While  the  appeal  to  arms  was  yet  in  suspense, 
John,  with  tiiat  craft  which  in  a  nobler  mind  might 
hare  been  wise  policy,  endeavored  to  detach  the  church 
from  the  cause  of  the  national  liberties.     The  clei^ 
had  been  indemnified  for  tiidr  losses,  but  stQl  there  was 

1  Wendover,  p.  2f79.  «  Wendover,  p.  S9S. 
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an  old  and  inveterate  grievance,  the  despotic  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  Norman  princes  in  the  nominaticm  to 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  On  the  rare  occasions 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  gave  the  royal 
license  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  or  great  abbot,  the 
electors  were  summoned  before  the*  king ;  an  election 
in  the  royal  presence  was  not  likely  to  be  against  the 
royal  will.  During  the  interdict  John's  revenge  (it 
was  probably  the  source  of  the  enormous  wealth  which 
he  had  at  his  command)  had  seized  the  revenue  of  these 
unfilled  benefices.  On  his  reconciliation  with  the  Ro- 
man See,  elections  were  to  be  in  his  presence,  whether 
he  were  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  This  he 
relaxed  only  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  Archbishop, 
to  permit  them  to  take  place,  during  his  absence,  before 
commissioners.  But  still  the  nomination  was  virtually 
in  him,  and  him  alone.  He  was  now  seized  with  an 
access  of  pious  liberality,  granted  a  charter  of  firee  elec- 
tion to  all  chapters  and  conventual  churches:  the 
charter  declared  that  the  royal  license  would  always  be 
granted ;  if  not  granted,  was  no  bar  to  the  free  elec- 
tion; he  renounced  all  royal  influence,  and  promised 
the  royal  approbation  unless  the  King  could  allege 
lawful  objection.^  That  he  might  secure  still  further 
the  protection  of  the  church,  John  took  the  cross, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  proceed,  when  relieved 
firom  his  pressing  cares,  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Ekich  party  endeavored  to  obtain  the  support  of 
Rome.  The  barons  had  aided  powerfully  the  cause  of 
the  Church  in  the  former  contest,  and  now  the  Church, 
at  least  the  Primate,  made  common  cause  with  the 

^  The  document  is  in  Rjmer. 
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bftrons.  Bat  Innocent  reserred  his  gratitude  for  the 
vassal  who  had  laid  the  crown  of  England  at  his  feet 
**  We  most  maintain  the  rights  of,  repel  all  insurrec^ 
tion  against,  a  king  who  is  our  vassal."  ^  In  truth  he 
understood  not  the  nature,  no  more  than  he  foresaw 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  conflict.  That  the 
Church  should  resist,  control,  dictate  to  the  temporal 
sovereign,  was  in  the  order  of  things :  that  other  sub- 
jects should  do  the  same,  whatever  the  iniquities  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  invasion  of  their  natural  or  chartered 
rights,  unless  in  defence  of  the  Church,  bordered  on 
impiety.  Liangton  received  a  severe  rebuke ;  he  was 
accused  as  the  secret  ringleader  in  this  rebellion  ;  he 
was  commanded  to  labor  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
king  and  his  subjects.  The  barons  were  censured  for 
daring  to  attempt  to  extort  privileges  by  force  from  the 
crown  —  privileges  to  be  obtained  only  as  a  free  gift 
from  the  King ;  the  Pope  condescended  to  promise  his 
good  offices  in  their  behalf  if  they  humbled  themselves 
before  their  sovereign.  Of  his  sole  authority  the  Pope 
annulled  all  their  leagues  and  covenants.  The  Pope 
rebuked,  censured,  promised  in  vain. 

Arms  must  decide  the  strife.  At  the  great  meeting 
of  the  barons  at  Brackley,  Langton  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  now  dead)  again 
appeared  in  the  King's  name  to  receive  the  final  de- 
mands of  the  barons.  So  high  were  their  demands, 
that   the    king   exclaimed  in  a  ftiry : '     '*  They  may 

1  Siidi  were  the  plain  words  of  a  memorable  letter  of  Pope  Innooent 
tpab&hed  by  PiTime  firom  the  original  in  the  Tower,  p.  28).  He  adds: 
"  Cootra  dominom  saam  anna  raovere  temeritate  ne<ari&  prsesumpeeront 
^oodque  neikndam  est  et  absmxlum  cum  ipse  rex  quasi  perversos  Denrn  et 
Gedesiam  offendebat,  Oli  assistebant  eidem,  cum  antem  conversos  Deo  et 
Eedeaia  satisfecit,  ipeam  impugnare  prssomunt** 

«  WTeadover,  p.  298. 
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ms  well  ask  my  kingdom;  think  they  that  I  will  be 
their  slave?"  But  though  the  barons  failed  before 
Northampton,  Bedford  and  London  opened  their  gates. 
The  great  barons  Pembroke,  Warenne,  and  many 
others  who  had  still  appeared  at  least  to  be  on  die 
king's  side,  joined  Fitzwalter  and  his  party,  the  North- 
em  Barons  as  they  were  called.  London  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  King's  adversaries.  The  whole 
realm  was  one.  The  King  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  great  Charter.     Among  the  witnesses 


i2i6,JaiMi5.  to  that  Charter,  the  first  were  Stephen  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Henry  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. The  first  article  guaranteed  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  not  indeed  more  strongly  than  by  the  charter 
before  granted  by  the  King,  and  which  had  received 
the  ratification  of  the  Pope.  The  Papal  envoy  Pan- 
dulph  was  present  at  the  august  ceremony.  Pope  In- 
nocent saw  in  this  movement  only  the  turbulence  of  a 
few  Actions  barons ;  he  received  the  representations  of 
John's  ambassadors  with  great  indignation  ;  he  knit  his 
brow  (so  writes  the  historian),  and  broke  out  into  the 
language  of  astonishment :  ^  ^^  What,  have  the  barons 
of  England  presumed  to  dethrone  a  King  who  has 
taken  the  cross,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  See?  Do  they  transfer  to  others 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  By  St.  Peter, 
we  cannot  leave  such  a  crime  unpunished."  If  such 
unseemly  language  was  attributed  to  the  Pope,  the 
formal  acts  of  Innocent  might  almost  justify  such  re- 
ports of  his  conduct.  In  his  Bull'  he  attributes  the 
rebellion  of  the  barons,  after  John  had  been  reconciled 

1  Wendover,  p.  Sia. 
*  Rymer,  i.  p.  1S5. 
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to  the  Cliurch,  to  the  enemy  of  mankind.  He  is 
tsUnuahed  that  the  barons  have  not  humbly  brooght 
their  grievances  before  his  tribunal,  and  implored  r^ 
dress.  The  act  describes  the  conduct  of  the  King  as 
throughout  just,  conciliatory.  **  Vassals,  they  have 
con^ired  against  their  lord  —  knights  against  their 
king:  they  have  assailed  his  lands,  seized  his  capital 
city,  which  has  been  surrendered  to  them  by  treason. 
U.ider  their  violence,  and  under  fears  which  might 
sliake  the  firmest  man,  he  has  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  barons;  a  treaty  not  only  base  and  igno* 
mimous,  but  unlawful  and  unjust ;  in  flagrant  violation 
and  diminution  of  his  rights  and  honor.  Wherefore, 
as  the  Lord  has  said  by  the  mouth  of  his  condMOMd 
prophet,  —  *I  have  set  thee  above  the  na-inoooeDt. 
tkms,  and  above  the  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up  and  to  de- 
stroy, to  build  up  and  to  plant ; '  and  by  the  mouth  of 
another  prophet,  —  ^  break  the  leagues  of  ungodliness, 
and  loose  the  heavy  burthens ; '  we  can  no  longer  pass 
over  in  silence  such  audacious  wickedness,  committed 
in  ccmtempt  of  the  Apostolic  See,  in  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  King,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  Crusade*  We 
dierefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  brethren,  altogether 
rq)rove  and  condemn  this  charter,  prohibiting  the  king, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  from  observing  it,  the  barons 
from  exacting  its  observation;  we  declare  the  said 
charter,  with  all  its  obligations  and  guarantees,  abso- 
lutely null  and  void."  ^ 

The  letter  of  Innocent  to  the  Barons  was  no  less 
loifty  and  commanding.     He  informed  them  innoMm^i 
that  as  they  refiised  all  just  terms  oflered  by  ^ 

^  Dated  Anagni,  Aag.  4. 
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the  King,  and  a  &iv  judgment  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
King  had  appealed  to  him  his  liege  lord.  He  urged 
them  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  themselves  to  re- 
nounce this  inauspicious  treaty,  to  make  reparation  to 
the  King  for  all  losses  and  outrages  perpetrated  against 
him,  ^*  so  that  the  King,  appeased  by  their  revei'ence 
and  humility,  might  himself  be  induced  to  reform  any 
real  abuses."  "  For  if  we  will  not  that  he  be  deprived 
of  his  right,  we  will  not  have  you  oppressed,  nor  tho 
kingdom  of  England,  which  is  under  our  suzerainty, 
to  groan  under  bad  customs  and  unjust  exactions." 
They  were  summoned  to  depute  representatives  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  await  the  final  decision  of  that  tri- 
bunal. 

The  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England  was 
absolutely,  peremptorily  annulled,  by  the  supreme  aur 
thority  of  the  Pope,  as  Pope  and  as  liege  lord  of  the 
realm.  The  King  was  absolutely  released  from  his  oath 
to  the  statute ;  the  King  threatened  with  anathema  if 
he  observed,  the  barons  if  they  exacted  the  observance.^ 
Still  the  rebukes,  promises,  threats  of  spiritual  censure, 
the  annulling  edict,  were  received  with  utter  disregard 
by  the  sturdy  barons.  They  retorted  the  language  of 
the  Scripture,  the  phrase  of  Isaiah  is  said  to  have  been 
current  among  them,  —  "  Woe  unto  him  who  justifieth 
the  wicked  for  reward ! " 

The  war  had  broken  out ;  the  King,  with  the  aid  of 
War.  two  of  lus  Warlike  bishops,  the  Chancellor 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  John  de  Gray  of  Norwich, 


1  Magna  Charta  the  Pope  describes  as  "  compoeHJonein  non  aoluni  yfleai 
et  torpem,  Terom  etiam  illicitam  et  iniqaam,  in  nimiam  dUninntiooein  el 
derogationem  soi  Juris  pariter  et  honoris.**    The  docoments  in  Rymer,  sub 
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had  levied  hosts  of  mercenaiy  troops  in  I^anders ,  free- 
booters from  all  qnarters,  from  Poitou  and  other  parts 
of  France,  crowded  to  win  the  estates  of  the  English 
barons,  which  were  offered  as  rewards  for  their  valor. 
John  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Rochester,  which  the 
remissness  of  the  barons  allowed  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
He  was  only  prevented  by  the  pmdence  of  one  of  his 
foreign  captains,  who  dreaded  reprisals,  from  ordering  a 
genend  massacre  of  the  garrison.  The  bnll  of  excom- 
mmiication  against  the  barons  followed  rapidly  the  abro* 
gation  of  the  Charter.  It  was  addressed  to  Peter  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  and  the  Papal 
Envoy.  It  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  and 
wrath,  that  Stephen  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  suffiragans,  had  shown  such  want  of  respect  to  the 
Pi^  mandate  and  <^  fidelity  to  their  King ;  that  they 
bad  rendered  him  no  aid  against  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace ;  that  th^  had  been  privy  to,  if  not  actively  en- 
gaged  in  the  rebellious  league.  ^^  Is  it  thus  that  these 
prelates  defend  the  patrimony  of  Rome ;  thus  that  they 
protect  those  who  have  taken  up  the  cross  ?  Worse  than 
Saracens  they  would  drive  from  his  realm  a  £jng  in 
whom  is  the  best  hope  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land.*'  All  disturbers  of  the  Bang  and  of  the  realm 
are  declared  to  be  in  the  bonds  of  excommunication ; 
the  Primate  and  his  suffragans  are  solemnly  enjoined 
to  publish  this  excommonication  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  realm,  every  Sunday  and  festival,  with  the  sound 
of  bdls,  until  the  barons  shall  have  made  their  absolute 
sabmission  to  the  King.  Every  prelate  who  disobeys 
tbese  orders  is  suspended  from  his  ftinctions. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Abbot  of  Reading, 
and  Pandulph  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  Primate 
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commanicated  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope.  Stephen 
Langton  demanded  delay ;  he  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  being  summoned  to  attend  the  Lateran  Council. 
He  firmlj  refused  to  publish  the  excommunication,  as 
obtained  from  the  Pope  by  fidse  representations.^  The 
Papal  Delegates  declared  the  Primate  suspended  from 
his  oiSce,  and  proceeded  to  promulgate  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  The  sentence  was  utterly  without 
effect.  An  incident  of  the  time  shows  how  stron^y 
the  sympathies  of  the  clergy  were  with  Langton.  The 
Canons  of  York  after  a  long  vacancy  of  the  archbishop- 
ric,* rejecting  Walter  de  Grey  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  Chancellor  and  partisan  of  John,  chose  Simon 
Langton,  the  brother  of  the  Primate.  Two  brothers, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  held  these  high  dignities. 
The  Pope,  it  is  true,  prohibited  the  deration  of  Lang- 
A.D.  1215.  ton  ;  but  his  election  was  a  defiance  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Pope.  The  Primate,  strong  in  the 
blameless  dignity  of  his  character,  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  acting  as  a  Christian  prelate  in  opposii^  a 
lustful,  perfidious,  and  sanguinary  tyrant  like  John,  in 
his  dignity  as  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  feared 
Not.  1215.  uot  to  coufrout  the  Pope,  and  to  present  him* 
Borne?"  self  at  the  great  Lateran  Council.  The  favor, 
however,  with  which  the  Pontiff  and  the  Council  heard 

A  **  DbBensionee  .  .  .  diasiiiiiilastis  haotoniis,  et  ooimiT«iitibitft  ootdis  pw> 
transitis  ....  noDDullis  svspicantibiu  ....  qaod  ros  illis  prsbeds  anx- 
iliam  et  favorem.'*  —  Rjiner,  sub  ann.  1215^  John  had  complained  to  the 
Pope:  ^Dorainas  vero  Cantnarensis  Arohiepiacopas  et  ej«a  anfragami 
mandata  vestra  ezecationi  demandare  sapenedemnt  .  .  .  AnJiiepiaa^iu 
respondens,  ut  quod  sententiam  excommunicationis  in  eos  nollo  modo  pro- 
ferret,  qui  bene  sciebat  mentem  veBtram.**  — Langton  agreed,  however,  if 
John  would  revoke  liis  orders  for  his  foreign  mercenaries,  to  prononsoe  the 
•xoommonication.  —  Rymer,  1915. 

<  From  1912. 
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his  accusers,  the  envoys  of  King  John,  the  Abbot  of 
Beanliai,  Th<xnas  of  Herdington,  and  Oeoffirej  of  Cm* 
combe,  the  nnbending  severity  of  the  Pope  himself, 
covered  him,  it  is  said,  with  confusion  ;  at  least  taught 
him  the  prudence  of  silence :  the  sentence  of  sospen- 
lion  was  solemnly  ratified  by  Pope  and  Council,  and 
even  when  it  was  subsequently  relaxed,  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  not  return  to  England^  Ste- 
phen Langton  remained  at  B<Mne  though  not  in  cos- 
tody,  yet  no  less  a  prisoner.  The  Canons  of  York 
were  informed  that  the  Pope  absolutdy  annulled  the 
election  of  Simon  Langton ;  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  affect  joy  at  being  per- 
mitted to  dect  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  man  they 
acknowledged,  it  should  seem,  of  one  rare  virtue  — 
unblemished  chastity.  De  Grey  returned  Archbidiop 
of  York,  but  loaded  with  a  heavy  debt  to  die  court  ^ 
Bome,  10,0002.  sterling.^ 

When  John  let  loose  his  ferocious  hordes  of  adven- 
turers firom  Flanders,  Brabant,  Poitou,  and  other  coun- 
tries like  wild  beasts  upon  his  unhappy  realm ;  when 
himself  ravaged  in  the  north,  his  bastard  brother  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  south ;  when  the  whole  land 
was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  wh^  plunder,  mur- 
der, tOTture,  rape,  raged  without  control ;  when  agri- 
culture and  even  markets  had  absolutely  ceased,  the 
buyers  and  sellers  met  only  in  church-yards,  because 
they  were  sanctuaries ; '  when  the  clergy  were  treated 
wilh  the  same  impartial  cruel^  as  the  rest  of  die 


1  WcndoTor,  p. S4S.    He  adds:  —  **  Itaque  aecepto  pftlUo  epiacopiu  ma* 
aorams,  oUigatnr  in  evriA  BooMUift  de  decern  miUiboe  libris  legaliait 


t  Wendover,  p.  351 
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people,  John  was  still  the  ally,  the  vassal,  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Pope.  These  terrible  tri- 
umphs of  his  arms  were  backed  by  the  sentence  of 
June,  me.  excommuuication  against  the  barons  and  all 
their  adherents.^  Many  of  the  noblest  barons  were 
anathematized  by  name ;  above  all,  the  citizens  of 
London  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  for  the  capital  boasted 
itself  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  champions  of  freedom. 
The  citizens  of  London  however  treated  the  spiritual 
censure  with  utter  contempt,  the  services  went  on  unin- 
terrupted and  exactly  in  the  usual  manner  in  all  the 
churches. 

So  also  when  the  Barons  in  their  desperation  offered 
the  crown  to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus  of 
France.  The  Legate  Ghialo,  then  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, solemnly  warned  Louis  not  to  dare  to  invade  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  a  menace  not  likely  to  awe  a 
son  of  Philip  Augustus  with  such  a  prize  before  him. 
Louis  indeed  showed  a  kind  of  mockery  of  defer^ice 
to  the  Pope,  in  submitting  to  the  Holy  See  a  statement 
of  the  title  which  he  set  up  to  the  throne  of  England.^ 
This  rested  on  the  right  of  his  Queen,  even  if  the 
house  of  Castile  had  any  claim,  a  younger 'daughter  of 
that  house.  Its  first  postulate  was  the  absolute  exclu- 
sion of  John,  as  attainted  for  murder  during  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Richard,  and  incapable  thereby  of  inher- 
iting the  crown ;  and  for  the  mtuxler  of  his  nephew, 

1  Wendover,  p.  358.  The  three  acts  of  excommunication  against  the 
barons,  of  suspension  against  Stephen  Langton,  the  special  anathema  on 
certain  barons,  with  their  names,  aie  in  Rymer. 

3  See  Rymer  for  the  document  in  wtiich  Louis  alleged  his  title  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Louis  asserts  the  truth  of  the  account,  that  Arohlnshof 
Hubert  publicly  announced  that  on  the  accession  of  John  "  non  ratione  sac* 
cessionis,  sed  per  electionem  ipeum  in  regem  coronabat."  —  Bymer,  utk 
ann.  U16. 
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of  which  he  had  heen  found  gnilty  in  the  eourt  of  the 
King  of  France.  With  the  original  flaw  in  the  title 
of  John  feU  of  coarse  his  right  to  grant  the  island  to 
St.  Peter ;  and  so  the  claim  of  Louis  to  the  throne  was 
an  abrogation  of  that  of  Innocent  to  the  suzerain^  of 
the  land.  No  wonder  then  tha^  the  sentence  of  ex« 
C(»nmnnication  was  launched  at  once  against  Louis 
himself,  and  all  who  should  invite,  assist,  support  his 
descent  upon  E^land.  The  last  act  of  Innocent  was 
to  command  an  excommunication  as  solemn  of  the 
£jng  of  France  himself,  for  guiltily  conniving  at  least 
at  an  invasion  of  England,  to  be  pronounced  Jaiy  le,  ma 
at  a  great  synod  at  Melun.  The  French  prelates  in* 
t^rposed  delay ;  and  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  sus- 
pended fer  a  time  the  execution  of  this  mandate. 

The  death  of  Innocent  was  followed  in  but  a  few 
months  by  that  of  John,  under  fierce  affliction  for  the 
loss  of  his  baggage  and  part  of  his  wild  fireebooting 
army,  which  had  remorselessly  ravaged  great  part  of 
the  kingdom,  by  sudden  floods,  as  he  passed  from 
Lynn  in  Norfolk  into  Lincolnshire.  John  reached  the 
Abbey  of  Swineshead.  Intemperate  indulgence  in 
firnit  excited  his  fever;  he  there  made  his  wiU,^  left 
his  young  scm  to  the  tutelage  of  the  new  Pope  Ilono- 
rius  m.,  and  dra^^  his  weary  and  exhausted  body 
to  Newark.  There  he  died  in  peace  with  the  Church, 
jiaving  received  the  holy  Eucharist,  commending  his 
Dody  and  his  soul  to  the  intercession  of  the  pious  St. 
Wulstan   in  Worcester,  under  the  tutelar  shade  of 

1  Tb0  attetting  wHneases  to  his  will  were  the  Cudinal  Legato  Ooalo,  the 
Bishops  of  Wiacheeter,  Chichester,  Worcester,  Aimeric  de  8t  ICaor,  or 
Manachel,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Earl  of  Chester,  Earl  of  Ferrari,  Wm. 
Broime,  Walter  de  Lacy,  John  de  Moiunoat,  Savary  de  Mauleon,  Folk  dl 
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whose  cathedral  he  wished  his  ashes  to  repose.  John 
died  in  peace  with  the  Church,  it  was  of  course  be- 
oot.i».  lieved  with  Heaven,  leaving  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  the  Primate,  a  Cardinal  of  the  church,  suspended 
from  his  holy  functions,  in  a  kind  of  stately  disgrace, 
an  exile  from  his  See ;  the  greater  part  of  the  hi^ier 
clergy  under  virtual  excommunication  as  communicate 
ing  with  the  proscribed  barons ;  almost  the  whole  no- 
bility under  actual  exconmiunication,  and  so  in  peril  of 
eternal  perdition. 

Thus  closed  the  eventfol  reign  of  the  meanest  and 
most  despicable  sovereign  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  England.  Political  passions,  the  pride  of  ingenuity, 
the  love  of  paradox,  have  endeavored  to  light^i  the 
burden  of  obloquy  which  has  weighed  down  the  mem- 
ory of  most  of  our  least  worthy  sovereigns.  Richard 
III.  has  found  an  apologist.  But  John  has  been  aban- 
doned utterly,  absolutely,  to  execration  and  contempt. 
Tet  from  the  reign  of  John  dates,  if  not  the  first  dawn, 
the  first  concentrated  power  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
A  memorable  example  of  the  wonderfiil  manner  in 
which  Divine  Providence  overrules  the  worst  of  men 
to  its  noblest  and  most  beneficent  designs  I  From  this 
time,  too,  the  impulses  of  religious  independence  began 
to  stir  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  national  English 
pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  degradation  of 
the  realm  to  a  fief  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  the  am* 
bition  of  Rome  had  overleaped  itself.^    Future  Popes 

1  The  historiaos,  all  ecclesiastics,  are  nndeniable  witnesses.  We  haTS 
heard  Wendover.  Westminster  describes  the  charter  of  surrender  as  *  om- 
nibus earn  aadientibns  Ingnbrem  et  detestabUem.** — Ann.  lilS,  p.  99, 
Knighton  says,  ^  De  libero  fbcit  se  servom,  de  dominante  servientem,  ter- 
ramqne  Anglicanam  quie  solebat  esse  libera  et  ab  omni  serritate  qnieta. 
iBdt  tribotariam  et  ancillam  pedisseqoam.**  —  T>e  event.  AnglisB,  1.  U.  o.  M 
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were  tempted  to  lay  intolerable  taxation  upon  the 
clergy,  which  was  felt  by  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  to 
inflict  the  almost  more  intolerable  grievance,  the  filling 
up  the  English  benefices  by  foreign  ecclesiastics  —  if 
not  resident,  hated  as  draining  away  their  wealth  with- 
ont  condescending  to  regard  any  duties ;  if  resident, 
hated  still  more  profoundly  for  their  pride,  ignorance 
of  the  language,  and  uncongenial  manners.  Our  his- 
tory most  show  this  gradual  alienation  and  estrange- 
ment of  the  national  mind  firom  the  See  of  Romei  tiM 
dent  growth  of  Tentonic  fireedom* 


60  lATm  CHRISTIAKITT.  Book  IX. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INNOCENT  AND  SPAIN. 

Thb  three  great  Sovereigns  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Kings  of  Germany,  of  France,  and  England,  had  seen 
their  realms  under  Papal  interdict,  themselves  under 
the  sentence  of  excommunication ;  but  the  Papal  power 
under  Innocent  not  only  aspired  to  humble  the  loftiest : 
hardly  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  had  not  already 
been  taught,  or  was  not  soon  taught,  to  feel  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  Northern  Ocean  to 
Hungary,  from  Hungary  to  the  Spanish  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  Innocent  is  exercising  what  takes  the  lan- 
guage of  protective  or  parental  authority,  but  which  in 
most  cases  is  asserted  by  the  terrible  interdict.  The 
sunshine  of  Papal  favor  is  rarely  without  the  black 
thunder-clouds  looming  heavily  over  the  land,  breaking 
or  threatening  to  break  in  all  their  wrath.  Nowhere 
is  he  more  constantly  engaged,  either  as  claiming  feudal 
sovereignty,  as  regulating  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments, as,  above  all,  the  arbiter  in  questions  of  mar- 
riage, than  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  petty  king- 
doms of  Spain.  These  kingdoms  had  gradually  formed 
themselves  out  of  cx)nquests  from  receding  Mohamme- 
danism. Spanish  Christianity  was  a  perpetual  cru- 
sade; and  the  Head  of  Western  Christendom  might 
Btill  watch  with  profound  anxiety  these  advances,  as  it 
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were,  of  Christendom,  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
another  inroad  firom  Africa,  ruled  by  powerful  Moham- 
medan potentates;  nothing,  till  the  great  batlie  of 
Naves  de  Tolosa,  to  guarantee  Western  Christendom 
from  a  new  invasion  as  terrible  as  that  under  Tarik. 
A  second  battle  of  Tours  might  be  necessary  to 
rescue  Europe  from  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent. 
Innocent  had  the  happiness  to  hear  the  jmy  le,  1212 
tidings  of  Naves  de  Tolosa,  where  the  Crescent  fell 
befi>re  the  united  armies  of  the  three  Kings  of  Castile, 
Arragon,  and  Navarre.  To  each  of  those  Peninsular 
kingdoms  —  Portugal,  Leon,  Castile,  Arragon,  and 
Navarre,  Innocent  speaks  in  the  tone  of  a  master; 
each,  except  perhaps  Arragon,  is  in  its  turn  threat- 
ened with  interdict,  his  one  ordinary  means  of  com 
pulsion. 

Portugal  had  been  formed  into  a  Christian  State  by 
the  valor  of  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Henry  of 
Capet ;  it  had  been  organized  by  the  wisdom  ^^"«**- 
of  his  son  Sancho.  The  Popes  had  already  asserted 
the  strange  pretensions  that  territories  conquered  from 
the  Unhelievers  were  at  their  disposal,  and  that  they 
had  the  power  of  raising  principalities  into  kingdoms. 
Alexander  III.  had  advanced  Portugal  to  that  dignity 
on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  payment  was  irregularly  made,  if  not  disclaimed. 
Innocent  instructs  his  Legate,  the  Brother  Rainer,  a 
man  oS  great  discretion  and  trust,  employed  on  all  the 
affiurs  of  Spain,  to  demand  the  subsidy ;  if  reftised,  to 
compel  it  by  the  only  au^ority — ecclesiastical  censure. 
The  King  of  Portugal  is  to  be  reminded  that  he  may 
expect  great  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  advantage 
from  his  filial  submission  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  but 
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if  God  is  oflfbnded  by  the  withholding  their  rightfol 
dues  from  other  churches,  how  much  more  grievous  n 
sin,  how  heinous  a  sacrilege  is  it,  to  deprive  of  its 
full  rights  the  Church  which  is  the  mistress  of  all 
Churches!^  In  the  same  arbitrary  manner,  and  by 
the  same  means,  Rainer  was  to  compel  the  Kings  of 
Poilugal  and  Castile  to  maintain  a  treaty  of  peace,  on 
which  they  had  agreed,  and  to  resist  the  intrigues  of 
turbulent  men,  who  endeavored  to  plunge  them  again 
into  war. 

In  the  affairs  of  Leon  and  Castile  Innocent  inter- 
posed in  his  character  as  supreme  arbiter  on  all  ques- 
tions of  marriage.  On  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Em- 
peror,^  the  great  kingdom  of  Leon  had  been  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  the  Kings  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
Fernando  and  Sancho.  The  second  generation  was 
now  on  each  throne ;  both  the  princes  bore  the  name 
of  Alfonso.  But  instead  of  urging  the  war  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  Unbeliever,  these  princes  had 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  Alfonso  of 
Leon  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Porta- 
gal.  These  sovereigns  were  connected  by  some  remote 
tie  of  consanguinity ;  the  incestuous  union  was  declared 
void.  Coelestine  III.  placed  under  interdict  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Leon,  and  tlie  marriage, 
though  Teresa  had  borne  him  three  children  (one  son 
and  two  daughters),  was  absolutely  annulled.  The 
repudiated  Teresa  returned  to  her  native  Portugal  ^ 


1  Epist.  i.  99, 449. 

s  Mariana,  xL 

t  Innocent's  language  is  express  as  to  the  revocation  of  the  marriage: 

**  Filiam  .  .  .  Portugalliee  regis,  incestuose  pnesumpseret  copolare 

nnde  quod  illegitim^  factum  erat,  est  penitos  revocatum."  — Epist  tl.  76. 
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But  Alfonso  of  Leon  broke  off  this  wedlock  onlj  to 
finTn  another  more  obnoxioos  to  the  eccleaias-  ^h*  uw 
tical  canons.  He  married  Berengaria,  the**"^*^ 
(hoghter  of  his  cousin-german  the  King  of  Castile. 
The  nobles  of  both  realms  rejoiced  in  this  miion,  as 
a  guarantee  for  peace  between  Castile  and  Leon. 
They  wonid  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Papal  dis- 
pensation might  be  obtained  for  a  marriage,  though 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  jet  by  no  means  ofibn« 
sive  to  the  natural  feelings  in  the  West,  and  of  so  much 
importance  in  directing  the  imited  arms  of  Leon  and 
Castile  against  the  Mohammedans.  But  to  this  deyiar 
tion  from  the  sacred  canons  the  Pope  Coelestine  had 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  accede ;  he  sent  the 
Cardinal  Gkiido  of  Su  Angelo  to  prohibit  this  seccmd 
pro&ne  wedlock.  The  Cardinal  was  to  pronounce  the 
interdict  against  both  realms,  excommunication  against 
both  Sovereigns,  unless  the  hateful  contract  were  an- 
nulled. Under  this  sentence  were  included,  as  abettors 
of  the  sin,  the  Archbishop  of  Salamanca,  the  Bishops 
of  Zamora,  Astorga,  and  Leon.  The  Bishop  of  Ovie- 
do  was  persecuted  by  the  King  of  Leon,  as  inclined  to 
obqr  the  Pope  rather  than  his  temporal  sovereign.^ 
Innocent  was  not  likely  to  be  indulgent  where  his  pred- 
ecessor had  been  severe.  To  this  marriage  he  applies 
the  strongest  terms  of  censure :  it  is  incestuous,  abom- 
inable to  God,  detestable  in  the  sight  of  man.  The 
Brother  Rainer  is  ordered  to  ratify  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  the  interdict  of  the  kingdoms,  the  excommuni- 
eation  of  the  Kings.     Rainer  cited  the  Kings  to  appear 

"YenuD  dictns  Rex  Legion,  ad  detenora  numum  extendeai.'*  —  Com|H>'* 
MBrimm,  zL  17. 
1  Spist  i  5S,  97, 195. 
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before  him.  The  King  of  Leon  paid  no  regard  to  the 
summons ;  the  King  of  Castile  averted  the  interdict  for 
a  time  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  receive  back  his 
daughter.  But  he  had  no  intention  to  restore  certain 
castles  which  he  had  obtained  as  her  dowry.  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Castile,  the  Bishop  of  Zamora 
on  that  of  the  King  of  Leon,  appeared  in  Rome. 
They  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  inexorable 
Pontiff.  But  their  representations  of  the  effects  of  the 
interdict  enforced  the  consideration  of  the  Pope.  They 
urged  the  danger  as  to  the  heretics.  When  the  lips  of 
the  pastors,  of  the  people  were  closed,  the  unreAited 
heretics  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  power  of  the 
King.  New  heresies  spring  up  in  every  quarter.  How 
great,  too,  the  danger  as  to  the  Saracens  I  The  relig- 
ious services  and  the  religious  sermons  alone  inflamed 
the  valor  of  the  people  to  the  holy  war  against  the  mis- 
believers; their  devotion,  now  that  both  prince  and 
people  were  involved  in  one  interdict,  waxed  cold. 
Nor  less  the  danger  as  to  the  Catholics,  for  since  the 
clergy  refused  their  spiritual  services,  the  people  refused 
their  temporal  payments  ;  ofierings,  first-fruits,  tithes, 
were  cut  off;  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  beg,  to  dig, 
or,  worse  reproach,  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Jews.  The 
Pope,  with  great  reluctance,  consented  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  interdict,  to  permit  the  performance  of 
the  sacred  offices,  except  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  con- 
secrated ground  ;  this  was  granted  to  the  clergy  alone 
as  a  special  favor.  But  the  King  himself  was  still 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication  ;  whatever  town  or 
village  he  entered,  all  divine  service  ceased;  no  one. 
was  to  dare  to  celebrate  an  act  of  holy  worship.     This 
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mandate  was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Com* 
postella  and  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.^ 

Bat  his  wife  had  been  still  further  endeared  to  the 
King  of  Leon  by  the  birth  of  a  son  ; '  and  so  regard- 
less were  the  Leonese  clergy  of  the  Papal  decree,  that 
the  baptism  of  the  child  was  celebrated  publicly  with 
the  ntaioet  ponqp  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Leon. 
Innocent  had  compared  together  the  royal  Une  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West.  In  the  Elast,  Isabella,  the  heir- 
ess of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  had  contracted  two 
incestuous  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees* 
God  had  smitten  with  death  her  two  husbands,  Con- 
rad of  Montferrat  and  Henry  of  Champagne.  He 
would  even  inflict  worse  vengeance  on  theA^nw. 
transgressors  of  the  West,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
detestable  deed.  His  vaticination  was  singularly  unfor- 
tunate. The  son  of  this  unblessed  union  grew  up  a 
king  of  the  most  exemplary  valor,  virtue,  and  pro»- 
perity  ;  and  after  his  death  the  canonized  Ferdinand 
was  admitted  into  the  holy  assembly  of  the  Saints. 
Nor  was  it  till  Berengaria  had  borne  five  children  to 
Alfonso  of  Leon  that  her  own  religious  scruples  were 
awakened,  and  she  retired  from  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band to  a  peaceful  retreat  in  the  dominions  of  her 
Either.  The  ban  under  which  the  kingdom  had  la- 
bored for  neariy  five  years  was  annulled ;  the  five 
children  were  declared  legitimate  and  capable  of  in- 
heriting the  crown.  The  dispute  concerning  the  bor- 
der castles  was  arranged  by  the  intervention  of  the 
bishops. 

1  Epist  ii.  76. 

*  The  SOD  bjr  Teresa  had  died  in  infuic]r.    lCariaiia,lM  mL 
TOL.  V.  * 
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The  King  of  Navarre  had  incurred  the  interdict  of 
A^.  UM.  Innocent  on  more  intelligible  grounds.  He 
Navarre.  had  made  an  impious  treaty  with  the  Infi* 
dels;  he  had  even  undertaken  a  suspicious  visit  to 
the  Miramamolin  in  Afiica;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
organizing  a  league  with  the  Mohammedans  both  of 
Spain  and  Afiica  against  his  enemies  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Castile :  on  him  and  on  his  realm  Brother 
Rainer  was  at  once  to  pronounce  the  ban,  and  to  give 
lawful  power  to  the  King  of  Arragon  to  subdue  his 
dominions.  Sancho  of  Navarre,  however,  averted  the 
subjugation  of  the  realm :  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  allied  Eangs  of  Arragon  and  Castile.  It  was  stip- 
ulated in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  Pedro  of  Arra- 
gon should  wed  the  sister  of  Navarre.  But  again  wbb 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Pope,  declaring  that  the  mar- 
riage, though  the  pledge  and  surety  of  peace,  and  of 
Sancho's  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Christendom,  being 
within  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity,  could  not  be* 
The  oath  which  Sancho  had  taken  to  fiilfil  this  stipula- 
tion was  worse  than  pequry ;  it  was  to  be  broken  at  all 
cost  and  all  hazard.^ 

But  thus  inexorable  to  any  breach  of  the  ecclesias- 
A.D.U99.  tical  canons,  so  entirely  had  these  canons 
Arn«oa.  usurpcd  the  place  of  the  higher  and  immu-* 
table  laws  of  Christian  morals,  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
John  of  England,  Innocent  himself  was,  if  not  accouH 
modating,  strangely  blind  to  the  sin  of  marriage  con- 
tracted imder  more  unhallowed  auspices.  Pedro  of 
Arragon  was  the  model  of  Spanish  chivalry  on  the 
throne.  He  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  cru- 
i.o.  1904.      sading  league  of  all  the  Spanish  kings  against 

1  Epkt.  i.  556.    Compare  Abarca,  Anales  de  Aragon,  xviii.  7* 
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the  Unbelievers.  Innocent  himself  had  the  pradenoe 
to  allaj  for  a  time  the  fervor  of  his  zeal.  The  court 
of  Pedro,  like  that  of  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Prov- 
ence, was  splendid,  gay,  and  dissolute :  the  troubadour 
was  welcome,  with  his  music  and  his  song,  to  the  joyous 
prince  and  the  bevy  of  fair  ladies,  who  were  not  insen- 
nble  to  the  gallant  King  or  to  the  amorous  bards.  But 
Pedro,  while  he  encouraged  the  gay  science  of  Prov- 
ence,  was  inexorable  to  its  religious  freedom.  He  was 
hitherto  severely  orthodox,  and  banished  all  heresy 
from  his  dominions  under  pain  of  death.  The  king- 
dom flourished  under  his  powerAil  rule:  the  King's 
peace  was  proclaimed  for  the  protection  of  widows  and 
orphans,  roads  and  markets,  oxen  at  the  plough  and 
all  agricultm'al  implements,  olive-trees,  and  dove-cots. 
The  husbandman  found  a  protector,  his  harvests  secu- 
rity under  the  King's  rule.^ 

The  Kings  of  Arragon  had  never  been  crowned  on 
their  accession ;  they  received  only  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  From  Counts  of  Barcelona,  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  they  had 
gradually  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Kings  of  Arragon. 
But  the  last  sign  of  kingship  was  wanting,  and  Pedro 
determined  to  purchase  that  honor  from  the  hand 
which  assumed  the  power  of  dispensing  crowns :  he 
would  receive  the  crown  at  Rome  from  the  Pope  him- 
self, and  as  the  price  of  this  condescension  hesitated 
not  to  declare  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  feudatory  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  to  covenant  fer  an  annual  trib- 
ute to  St.  Peter.  On  his  journey  to  Rome  he  visited 
his  brother  at  his  court  in  Provence.  The  beauty  and 
the  rich  inheritance  of  Maria,  the  only  daughter  of 
1  Hiirt«r,  p.  508. 
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the  Count  of  Montpellier,  whose  mother  was  Eudoxia, 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  attracted 
the  gallant  and  ambitious  Pedro.  There  was  an  im- 
pediment to  the  marriage,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
more  insuperable  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  She 
was  already  married,  and  had  borne  two  children,  to 
the  Count  of  Conuninges;^  she  afterwards,  indeed, 
asserted  the  nullity  of  this  marriage,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Count  of  Comminges  had  two  wives  living  at  the 
time. of  his  union  with  her.  But  the  easy  Provenfal 
clergy  raised  no  remonstrance.  Innocent,  if  rumors 
reached  him  (he  could  hardly  be  ignorant),  closed  his 
ears  to  that  which  was  not  brought  before  him  by  regu- 
lar appeal.  The  espousals  took  place  at  Montpellier,^ 
Not.  8, 1204.  and  Pcdro  set  forth  again  for  Rome.  He 
sailed  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  from  Genoa  to  Ostia. 
He  was  received  with  great  state :  two  hundred  horse- 
men welcomed  him  to  the  shore;  the  Senator  of  Rome, 
the  Cardinals,  went  out  to  meet  him ;  he  was  received 
by  the  Pope  himself  in  St.  Peter's  j  his  lodging  was 
with  the  Canons  of  that  church. 

Three  days  after  took  place  the  coronation  of  the 
new  feudatory  king  (thus  was  an  example  set  to  the 
King  of  England)  in  the  Church  of  San  Pancrazio 
beyond  the  Tiber,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  civilians, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman 

1  **  Si  bien  Dona  Maria  di  Mompeller  ftie  en  saniUad  j  valor  omamento 
de  el  estado  de  Rejnas,  7  traia  en  dote  tan  ricos  y  oportnnoe  puebloe.*' 
Abarca,  indeed,  sajs,  **  Ella  ni  era  hermoea  ni  doncella.*'  He  adds  that  she 
had  been  forced  to  this  marriage  neither  legitimate  nor  public,  with  the 
Count  of  Comminges;  see  also  on  her  two  daughters,  and  the  count's  two 
wires.  —  L  p.  225. 

s  He  soon  repented  of  his  ill-eorted  marriage.  Abarca  says  he  set  off 
"para  salir  el  bien  de  ellos  (desvios  de  el  Key  con  la  Beyna);  y  alexans 
lias  de  ella,''  aud  hoped  to  get  a  divorce  from  the  Pope. 
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people.^  He  was  anointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Porto, 
and  invested  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  —  the  robe, 
the  mantle,  the  sceptre,  the  golden  apple,  the  crown, 
and  the  mitre.  He  swore  this  oath  of  allegiance: — **'  I, 
Pedro,  Eang  of  Arragon,  profess  and  declare  that  I 
will  be  true  and  loyal  to  my  lord  the  Pope  Innocent, 
md  to  his  Catholic  successors  in  the  See  of  Rome ; 
that  I  will  maintain  my  realm  in  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  him,  defend  the  Catholic  fiuth,  and  prosecute  all 
heretical  pravity;  protect  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  Church ;  and  in  all  the  territories  under  my  do- 
minion maintain  peace  and  justice.  So  help  me  God 
and  his  Holy  GospeL" 

The  King,  in  his  royal  attire,  proceeded  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  There  he  cast  aside  his  crown 
and  sceptre,  surrendered  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pope,  and  received  again  the  investiture  by  the 
sword,  presented  to  the  Pope.  He  laid  on  the  altar  a 
parchment,  in  which  he  placed  his  realm  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Peter ;  and  bound  himself  and  his 
successors  to  the  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  gold 
peces.'  So  was  Arragon  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See; 
but  it  was  not  without  much  sullen  protest  of  the  high- 
minded  Arragonese.  They  complained  of  it  as  a  l»se 
surrender  of  their  liberties ;  as  afibrding  an  opening  to 
Ae  Pope  to  interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
kingdom  with  measures  more  perilous  to  their  honor 
and  liberty.  Their  discontent  was  aggravated  by  heavy 
burdens  laid  upon  them  by  the  King.  They  com- 
plained that  in  his  private  person  he  was  prodigal,  and 

1  St  Martinis  dar.    Qe8ta,e.l90. 

'They  bore  the  Moorish  name  of  Massimate,  from  the  King  Jural 
Miiamit;  each  was  worth  six  solidi. 
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rapacious  as  a  ruler.  When  these  proceedings  were 
proclaimed  at  Huesca,  thej  were  met  with  an  outburst 
of  reprobation,  not  only  from  the  people,  but  from  all 
the  nobles  and  hidalgos  of  the  kingdom,*  Pedro  of 
Arragon  will  again  appear  as  Count  of  Montpellier,  ii 
right  of  his  wife,  if  not  on  the  side  of  those  against 
whom  the  Pope  had  sanctioned  a  crusade  on  account 
of  their  heretical  pravity;  yet  as  the  mortal  foe,  aa 
fiiUing  in  battle  before  the  arms  of  the  leader  of  that 
crusade,  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  lesser  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Poland  —  those  on  the  Baltic  —  were  not  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Innocent's  all-embracing  watchfrilness,  more 
especially  Bohemia,  on  account  of  its  close  relation  to 
ji^^i^  the  Empire.  The  Duke  of  Bohemia  had 
'^*'  dared  to  receive  the  royal  crown  from  the 

excommunicated  Philip.^  The  Pope  lifts  up  his  voice 
in  solemn  rebuke.  The  Bohemian  shows  some  disposi- 
tion to  fell  off  to  Otho ;  the  great  prelates  of  Prague 
and  Olmutz  are  ordered  to  employ  all  their  spiritual 
power  to  confirm  and  strengthen  him  in  that  cause. 
Hopes  are  held  out  that  Bohemia  may  be  honored  by 
a  metropolitan  see. 

To  the  King  of  Denmark  Innocent  has  been  seen 
as  the  protector  of  his  injured  daughter ;  throughout, 
Denmark  looks  to  Rome  alone  for  justice  and  for  re* 
dress.  Even  Thule,  the  new  and  more  remote  Thule, 
is  not  inaccessible  to  the  sovereign  of  Christian  Rome. 
We  read  a  lofty  but  affectionate  letter  addressed  to  the 

1  MariAna,  lib.  zi.  p.  869.  "  Solo  alegre  para  los  Romanos;  y  despues  in- 
feliz  y  triste  para  los  Aragoneeea.**  — Abaica.  Kiog  Podro  did  not  fuoo^ed 
m  getting  rid  of  hia  wife. 

2  Kpist  i.  707 
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bishops  and  nobles  of  Iceland.^  A  legate  is  sent  to  that 
island.  They  are  warned  not  to  submit  to  the  excom- 
mimicated  and  apostate  priest  Swero,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne  of  Norway.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  Pope, 
Swero  the  apostate  founded  a  dynasty  which  for  many 
generations  held  the  throne  of  Norway. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  might  seem  under  the 
special  protection  of  Innocent  III. :  it  was  his  aim  to 
urge  those  warlike  princes  to  enter  on  the  Crusades. 
Bela  III.  died,  not  having  fulfilled  his  vow  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Holy  Land.  To  his  elder  son  Emeric  he 
bequeathed  his  kingdom ;  to  the  younger,  Andrew,  a 
vast  treasure,  accumulated  for  this  pious  end,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  father's  holy  vow.  Andrew 
squandered  the  money,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  re- 
bukes, on  his  pleasures ;  and  then  stood  up  in  arms 
against  his  brother  for  the  crown  of  Hungary.  His 
first  insurrection  ended  in  defeat.  The  P(^  urged  the 
victorious  Emeric  to  undertake  the  Crusade ;  yet  the 
Pope  could  not  save  Zara  (Jadara),  the  haven  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  Adriatic,  from  the  crusaders,  diverted  by 
Venice  to  the  conquest.  Andrew,  ere  long  was  again 
in  arms  against  his  royal  brother ;  the  nobles,  the  whole 
realm  were  on  his  side  ;  a  few  loyal  partisans  adhered 
to  the  King.  Emeric  advanced  alone  to  the  hostile 
van ;  he  threw  off  his  armor,  he  bared  his  breast ;  *^  who 
will  dare  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  King  ?  "  *  The  army 

1  Bpist.  I.  On  all  theee  minor  trmnsftctions,  for  which  I  hare  not  space, 
Hnrter  is  MI  and  minute.  Hnrter,  I  thfaik,  is  an  honest  writer;  but  sees 
an  the  acts  of  Innocent  throng  a  haze  of  admiration,  which  brightens  and 
•ggrandixes  them.  Never  waa  the  prorirb  more  fhUjr  yerifledf  proee^jtes 
tre  ahrajrs  enthosiasts. 

*  Compare  Ifailath,  Qeschichte  der  Magyaren,  especially  fbr  the  striking 
ieeae  of  Emeric  m  the  imy  of  his  brother.  —  v.  i.  p.  141.    ▲.d.  1903. 
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of  Andrew  fell  back,  and  made  way  for  the  King,  who 
confronted  his  brother.  He  took  the  rebel  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  away  through  his  own  hosts.  Both  armies 
broke  out  in  loyal  acclamations.  Andrew  was  a  pris- 
oner, and  sent  to  a  fortress  in  Croatia :  Emeric,  before 
he  undertook  tlie  Crusade,  would  have  his  infant  son 
Ladislaus  crowned  ;  a  few  months  after  he  was  dying, , 
and  compelled  to  intrust  his  heir  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  rebel  brother.  Erelong  the  mother  and  her 
royal  son  were  fugitives  at  Vienna ;  but  the  timely 
death  of  the  infant  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Andrew.  After  some  delay,  Andrew  atoned  in  the 
sight  of  the  Pope  for  all  the  disobedience  and  ambition 
of  his  youth,  by  embarking  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
Hungarian  army  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  King  of 
Hungary  could  not  overawe  the  fatal  dissensions  among 
the  Christians,  which  thwarted  every  gallant  enterprise. 
He  returned  after  one  ineffective  campaign.  Yet  An- 
drew of  Hungary  left  behind  him  the  name  of  a  val- 
iant and  prudent  champion  of  the  Cross.  He  returned 
to  his  kingdom  in  the  year  of  Innocent's  death.^  The 
Golden  Bull,  the  charter  of  the  Hungarian  liberties, 
was  the  free  and  noble  gift  of  Andrew  of  Hungary. 

Innocent  extended  his  authority  over  Servia,  and 
boasted  of  having  brought  Bulgaria,  even  Armenia 
(the  Christian  Crusader's  kingdom),  under  the  domin* 
ion  of  the  Roman  See. 

1  A.D.  1216.    On  Andrew's  crusade  see  Michmad  and  Wflken,  m  Am 
Brequigny  ii.  i87«  489. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  EAST. 

Innocent  III.,  thas  assuming  a  supremacj  eren 
more  extensive  than  any  of  his  predecessors  imMeMt 
oyer  the  kingdoms  of  the  West,  was  not  the  i^ 
Pontiff  to  abandon  the  East  to  its  fate ;  to  leave  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels ;  to 
permit  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  feeble  as  it  was,  to 
perish  without  an  efibrt  in  its  defence ;  to  confess,  as  it 
were,  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  Mohammedanism, 
that  all  the  former  Crusades  had  been  an  idle  waste  of 
Christian  blood  and  treasure,  and  that  it  was  the  policy, 
the  ignominious  policy  of  Christendom  to  content  itself 
with  maintaining,  if  possible,  the  nearer  frontier,  Sicily 
and  Spain. 

Tet  the  event  of  the  Crusades  might  have  crushed  a 
less  lofly  and  religious  mind  than  that  of  In-  p^i,,^  ot 
nocent  to  despair.  Armies  afler  armies  had  <^''^«>«»*>^- 
left  their  bones  to  crumble  on  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor 
or  of  Galilee ;  great  sovereigns  had  perished,  or  re- 
turned discomfited  from  the  Holy  Land.  Of  all  the 
conquests  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  remained  but  Antioch, 
a  few  towns  in  Palestine,  and  some  desert  and  unculti- 
vated t«Titory.  The  hopes  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  death  of  Saladin,  and  the  dissensions  between  his 
sons  and  his  brother,  Melek  al  Adhel,  liad  soon  been 
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extinguished.  The  great  German  Crusade,  in  which 
the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Bremen,  the  Bishops 
of  Halbcrstadt,  Zeitz,  Verden,  Wurtzburg,  Passau  and 
Ratisbon,  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  Carinthia  and  Bra- 
bant, Henry  the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine,  Herman  of 
Thuringia,  Otho  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  many 
more  of  the  great  Teutonic  nobles  had  joined,  had 
ended  in  disgraceful  failure.  The  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  gave  them  an  excuse  for  stealing  back 
ignominiously,  single  or  in  small  bands,  to  Europe ; 
they  were  called  to  take  their  share  in  the  settlement 
of  the  weighty  a&irs  of  the  Empire ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  lingered  to  the  last,  and  at  length,  he  too 
turned  his  back  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  French,  who 
had  remained  after  the  departure  of  Philip  Augustus, 
resented  the  insufferable  arrogance  of  the  Germans  ; 
the  Germans  affected  to  despise  the  French,  But  their 
only  achievement,  as  Innocent  himself  tauntingly  de- 
clared, had  been  the  taking  of  undefended  Berytus ; 
while  the  unbeliever  boasted  that  he  had  stormed  Joppa 
in  the  &ce  of  their  whole  host,  with  infinite  slaughter  of 
the  Christians.  All  was  dissension,  jealousy,  hostility. 
The  King  of  Antioch  was  at  war  with  the  Christian  King 
of  Armenia.  The  two  great  Orders,  the  only  power- 
ful defenders  of  the  land,  the  Hospitallers  and  the 
Templars,  were  in  implacable  feud.  The  Christians  of 
Palestine  were  in  morals,  in  character,  in  habits,  the 
most  licentious,  most  treacherous,  most  fei*ocious  of 
mankind.  Isabella,  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom,  had 
transferred  the  short-lived  sceptre  to  four  successive 
*  husbands.  It  rested  now  with  Amalric,  King  of  Cy- 
prus. Worst  of  all,  terrible  rumors  were  abroad  of 
suspicious    compliances,  secret  correspondences,   even 
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secret  apostasies  to  Mohammedanism,  and  not  only  of 
angle  renegades.  If  those  rumors  had  not  begun  to 
spread  concerning  the  dark  dealings  of  the  Templars 
with  forbidden  practices  and  doctrines,  which  led  dur- 
ing the  next  century  to  their  &11,  Innocent  himself  had 
to  rebuke  their  haughty  contempt  of  the  Papal  au- 
thority. In  abuse  of  their  privilege,  during  times  of 
interdict  whenever  they  entered  a  city  they  commanded 
the  bells  to  ring  and  the  divine  offices  to  be  publicly 
celebrated.  They  impressed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  affiliated  to  their  order  for  a  small  annual  payment 
of  two  or  three  pence,  the  lowest  of  mankind,  usurers 
and  oth^  criminals,  and  taught  them  that,  as  of  their 
order,  whether  they  died  in  excommunication  or  not, 
they  had  a  right  to  be  buried  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church  in  consecrated  earth;  it  was  said  that  the 
guilty,  licentious  and  rapacious  order  wore  not  the  sec- 
ular garb  for  the  sake  of  religion,  but  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion for  the  sake  of  the  world.^ 

But  the  darker  the  aspect  of  affitirs,  the  more  firmly 
throughout  his  Pontificate  seemed  Innocent  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Crusade  was  the  cause  of  God.  Among 
his  first  letters  were  some  addressed  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  Conrad  of  Mentz  with  the  Crusaders 
of  Germany.  In  every  new  disaster,  in  every  discomfi- 
ture and  loss,  the  Popes  had  still  found  unfailing  refuge 
in  ascribing  them  to  the  sins  of  the  Christians:  and 
their  sins  were  dark  enough  to  justify  the  innooMt 
strongest  limguage  of  Innocent.     To  the  Pa-  onmo^ 

1  *'Diiiii  tttentes  doctrinu  dAinoiiiomm  in  ci^jiuqae  tnictaimi  pectort 
Cmdfizi  signaciilam  imprimaat  .  .  .  aasereatefl  quod  qnictmqatt  daobni 
rd  tribtis  denAiiis  anniiis  coUatiB  eisdem,  sa  in  eonun  fhtterniUtem  conta- 
lerint,  csrere  de  joro  neqoeant  eoclesiasticft  sepalturft  etiamsi  iot«rdioti.*'  — 
Epist.  X.12L    HiJi  letter  l»el0Dg&  to  thtt  year  1908. 
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triarch  he  pledges  himself  to  the  most  earnest  support, 
exhorts  him  and  liis  people  to  prayer,  fasting,  and  all 
religious  works.  It  needed  but  more  perfect  faith, 
more  holiness,  and  one  believer  would  put  to  flight 
twelve  millions ;  the  miracles  of  God  against  Pharaoh 
and  against  the  Philistines  would  be  renewed  in  their 
behalf.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  Innocent's 
Pontificate,  addiess  after  address,  rising  one  above 
another  in  impassioned  eloquence,  enforced  the  duty 
of  contributing  to  the  Holy  War.  In  the  midst  of  his 
contest  with  Markwald,  his  strife  concerning  the  Em- 
pire, his  interdict  against  the  King  of  France,  he  forgot 
not  this  remoter  object  This  was  to  be  the  principal, 
if  not  the  exclusive  theme  of  the  preaching  of  the 
clergy.^  In  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  all 
the  Bishops  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Tuscany,  he 
urges  them  to  visit  every  city,  town,  and  castle ;  he 
exhorts  not  only  the  nobles,  but  the  citizens  to  take  up 
arms  for  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  cannot  assist  in 
person  are  to  assist  in  other  ways,  by  furnishing  ships, 
provisions,  money.  Somewhat  later  came  a  more  ener- 
getic epistle  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  princes  and  barons  of  France,  England,  Hungary, 
and  Sicily.  He  spoke  of  the  insulting  language  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ.*  "  Where,"  they  say,  "  is  your 
God,  who  cannot  deliver  you  out  of  our  hands  ?  Be- 
hold, we  have  defiled  your  sanctuaries.  We  have 
stretched  forth  our  arm,  we  have  taken  at  the  first  as- 
sault, we  hold,  in  despite  of  you,  those  your  desirable 
places,  where  your  superstition  had  its  beginning.  We 
have  weakened  and  broken  the  lances  of  the  French, 
we  have  resisted  the  efibrts  of  the  English ;  we  have 

1  Epist  i.  302.  *  Epist  i.  ZM. 
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reprejised  the  strength  of  the  Germans.  Now,  for  a 
second  time  we  have  conquered  the  brave  Spaniards* 
Where  is  your  God  ?  Let  him  arise  and  protect  yon 
and  himself."  The  Pope  bitterly  alludes  to  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Germans,  the  capture  of  defenceless  B^ry* 
tns,  the  loss  of  well-fortified  Joppa.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ  himself  would  claim  no  exemption  from  the 
universal  call ;  he  would,  as  became  him,  set  the  exam- 
pie,  and  in  person  and  in  estate  devote  himself  to  the 
sacred  cause.  He  had,  therefore,  himself  invested  with 
the  cross  two  cardinals  of  the  Church,  who  were  to  pre- 
cede the  army  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  maintained,  not 
by  any  mendicant  support,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  Cardinal  Peter  was  first  to  proceed  to 
France,  to  settle  the  diflkrences  between  the  Kings  of 
England  and  France,  and  to  enlist  them  in  the  com- 
mon cause ;  the  Cardinal  SofiHdo  to  Venice,  to  awaken 
that  powerful  RepuUic.  After  the  Pope's  ex-  cooMbu. 
ample,  before  the  next  March,  every  arch-qoind. 
Inshop,  bishop,  and  prelate  was  to  fiimish  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers,  according  to  his  means,  or  a  certain 
rate  in  money  for  the  support  of  the  crusading  army. 
Whoever  refiised  was  to  be  treated  as  a  violator  of 
God's  commandments,  threatened  with  condign  punish- 
ment, even  with  snsp^ision.  To  all  who  embarked  in 
the  war  Innocent  promised,  on  their  sincere  repentance, 
the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  eternal  life  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
proceed  in  person  might  obtain  the  same  remission  in 
proportion  to  the  bounty  of  their  offerings  and  the  de- 
votion of  their  hearts.  The  estates  of  all  who  took  up 
the  cross  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter. 
Those  who  had  sworn  to  pay  interest  for  sums  borrowed 
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for  these  pious  uses  were  to  be  released  from  their 
oaths ;  the  Jews  were  especially  to  be  compelled  bj  all 
Christian  princes  to  abandon  all  their  usurious  claims 
on  pain  of  being  interdicted  firom  all  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Christians.  ^^  If  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  so 
entering  on  their  holy  course,  should  walk  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  not  as  those  before  them,  in  revellings 
and  drunkenness,  and  licentious  indulgences  in  foreign 
«ands,  of  which  they  would  have  been  ashamed  at 
home,  they  would  trample  their  enemies  down  as  mice 
under  their  feet.** 

But  Christendom  heard  the  address  of  the  Pope 
with  apathy  approaching  to  indifference.  So  utterly 
might  the  fire  seem  extinct,  which  on  former  occasions 
ran  wild  through  Europe,  and  such  was  the  jealousy 
which  had  been  raised  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman 
court,  that  sullen  murmurs  were  heard  in  many  parts, 
that  all  this  zeal  was  but  to  raise  money  for  other  ends ; 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  subsidies  levied  for  the 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land  would  ever  reach  their  des- 
tination. Nor  was  this  the  suspicion  of  the  vulgar 
alone,  it  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  clergy.* 
The  Pope  was  compelled  to  stand  on  his  defence ;  to 
repel  the  odious  charge,  to  disclaim  all  intention  that 
the  money  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome ;  to  appoint  the 
bishop  of  each  diocese  with  one  Knight  Templar,  and 
one  Knight  of  St.  John,  as  the  administrators  of  this 
sacred  trust.^ 

More  than  a  year  elapsed ;  the  supplications  for  aid 

1  Walter  der  Yogelweide,  Radulf  de  Diceto.    Compftre  Wilken,  p.  80. 

*  *'  Non  est  ab  aliquo  pnniimendum,  ut  ea,  qua  a  flratriboa  et  ooepiacopia 
xiMtris,  et  tarn  pnelatis  quam  sabditis  ecclesiarum,  in  opus  tarn  pium  ero- 
f^  oiaDdavimuB,  propriis  veliinus  usibus  applicare,  aut  aliorum  elcemoBy* 
oas  capiditate  quadam  terrs  sanctae  subtraherc.**  —  Epist.  i.  409. 
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from  Eiiig  Amalric  and  King  Leo  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  became  more 
urgent  Innocent  found  it  necessary  to  make  Qeneimi 
A  stronger  and  more  specific  appeal  to  the  slug-  **^**^ 
gush  and  unawakened  clergy.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
century  issued  forth  a  new  proclamation  to  the  arch* 
bishops,  bishops,  and  prelates  of  Tuscany,  Lombardy, 
Germany,  France,  England,  Hungary,  Scla-  dw.  si,  uw 
vonia,  Ireland,  Scotland.  The  Pope  and  his  cardinals, 
ind  the  clergy  of  Rome,  had  det^mined  in  this  press- 
ing exigency  to  devote  a  tenth  of  all  their  revenues  to 
the  succor  of  the  Hdy  Land.  All  prelates  and  clergy 
in  Latin  Christendom  were  summoned  to  contribute  at 
least  a  fortieth  to  this  end.  But  they  were  assured 
that  this  was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  tax,  it  was  a 
special  burden  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent.  How 
criminally  hard-hearted  he  ^  who  should  refuse  so  small 
a  boon  in  this  hour  of  need  to  his  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer! These  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in  a 
safe  place,  the  amount  notified  to  ^ome.  From  this 
enforced  contribution  were  exempted  the  Cistercian 
and  Carthusian  monks,  the  Prsemonstratensian  canons, 
and  the  hermits  of  Grandmont:  it  was  left  to  their 
devout  hearts  to  fulfil  their  part  in  the  common  sacri- 
fice ;  but  it  was  suggested  that  not  less  ihan  a  fiftieth 
could  be  just ;  and  there  was  a  significant  menace  that 
they  would  be  deprived  of  all  their  privileges,  if  they 
were  slow  and  sparing  in  their  ofierings.  In  like  man- 
ner all  Christian  people  were  to  be  called  upon  inces- 
santly, at  masses  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  every 
church  was  to  be  an  alms'-chest,  with  three  kejrs,  one 

'  ''Sciat  autem  se  culpabilitor  durum,  et  dare  cnlpabOem."  ~  Epist.  U 
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held  by  the  bishop,  one  by  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
one  by  a  chosen  laic.  The  administration  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Bishops,  the  Ejiights  of  the  Hospital,  and 
those  of  the  Temple.  These  alms  were  chiefly  designed 
to  maintain  poor  knights  who  could  not  afford  the 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  for  this  they  were  to 
serve  for  a  year  or  more,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of 
such  service  under  the  hand  of  the  King  and  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  one  of  the 
Papal  Legates.  If  they  died  or  fell  in  battle,  what 
remained  of  their  maintenance  was  to  be  assigned  to 
the  support  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

The  demands  of  the  Pope  met  with  no  opposition, 
yet  with  but  scanty  compUance.  At  the  Council  of 
Dijon,  held  concerning  the  interdict  of  the  King  of 
France,  by  Peter,  Cardinal  of  Capua,  the  clergy  voted 
not  a  fortieth  but  a  thirtieth  of  their  revenue  to  this 
service :  but  the  collection  encountered  insurmountable 
difiSculties ;  and  Innocent  found  it  necessary  to  addi'ess 
a  still  sterner  rebuke  to  the  clergy  of  France.  "  Be- 
hold, the  crucified  is  crucified  anew  I  he  is  again  smit- 
ten, again  scourged ;  again  his  enemies  take  up  their 
taunting  reproach,  *  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  save 
thyself;  if  thou  canst,  redeem  the  land  of  thy  birth 
fi:om  our  hands,  restore  thy  cross  to  the  worshippers  of 
the  cross.*  But  ye,  I  say  it  with  grief^  though  I  ask 
you  again  and  again,  will  not  give  me  one  cup  of  cold 
water.  The  laity,  whom  you  urge  to  assume  the  cross 
by  your  words,  not  by  your  acts,  take  up  against  you 
the  words  of  Scripture,  *They  bind  heavy  burdens 
upon  us,  but  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one 
of   their  fingers.'     Ye  are  reproached  as  bestowing 
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more  of  God's  patrimony  on  actors  than  on  Christ; 
as  spending  more  on  hawks  and  hounds  than  in  His 
aid ;  lavish  to  all  others,  to  Him  alone  sparing,  even 
parsimonious."  ^ 

But  Richard  and  Philip  of  France  suspended  not 
their  animosities ;  and  hardly  was  Richard  dead  when 
the  interdict  fell  upon  France.  Grermany  was  distract- 
ed with  tho  claims  of  the  rival  Emperors.  It  needed 
more  than  the  remote  admonitions  of  the  Holy  See  to 
rekindle  the  exhausted  and  desponding  fanaticism  of 
Christendom.  Without  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  a  St. 
Bernard,  Urban  II.  and  Eugenius  III.  would  not  have 
precipitated  Europe  upon  Asia.  The  successor  of  these 
powerful  preachers,  it  was  hoped,  had  appeared  in  Fulk 
of  Neuilly.^  Already  had  Fulk  of  Neuilly  p„^  ^, 
displayed  those  powers  of  devout  eloquence,  ^•""'y- 
which  work  on  the  contagious  religious  passions  of 
multitudes.  The  clergy  of  Paris  and  its  neighborhood 
were  not  famous  for  their  self-denial,  and  Fulk  of 
Neuilly  had  been  no  exception  to  the  common  disso- 
luteness. He  had  been  seized,  however,  with  a  par- 
oxysm of  profound  compimction;  he  was  suddenly  a 
model  of  the  severest  austerity  and  devout  holiness. 
He  became  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  especially  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  he,  a  teacher  of  the  people,  wanted 
the  first  elements  of  instruction.  He  began  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  learned  men  in  Paris,  especially  of 
the  celebrated  Peter  the  Chanter.  With  style  and 
tablet  be  noted  down  all  the  vivid  and  emphatic  sen- 
tences which  he  heard ;  he  taught  to  his  parishioners 

1  GeiU,  c.  84. 

>  Bamiir  de  Coggeshalle  and  James  de  Yitry  are  most  Mi  on  Fiflk  of 
Ifmt'dly;  the  oiUar  aathoriUes,  in  Michaad,  Wflken,  and  Hurter. 
VOL.  V.  • 
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on  Sunday  wliat  he  had  learnt  daring  the  week.  He 
wrought  unexpected  wonders  on  the  minds  of  his  sim- 
ple hearers  :  his  fame  spread ;  he  was  invited  to  preach 
in  neighboring  churches.  He  himself  was  hardly 
aware  of  his  powers,  till  on  a  memorable  sermon 
preached  in  the  open  street,  that  of  Chaupel,  in  Paris, 
to  a  crowd  of  clergy  and  laity,  his  hearers  suddenly 
began  to  tear  off  their  clothes,  to  throw  away  their 
shoes,  to  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to 
give  them  rods  or  scourges  to  inflict  instant  penance  on 
themselves.  They  promised  to  yield  themselves  up  to 
his  direction.  Everywhere  it  was  the  same ;  usurers 
laid  down  their  ill-gotten  gains  at  his  feet ;  prostitutes 
forswore  their  sins  and  embraced  a  holy  life.  But,  it 
should  seem,  that  the  first  passion  for  his  preaching 
died  away ;  the  public  mind  had  become  more  languid, 
and  Pulk  of  Neuilly  retired  to  the  diligent  and  feithfiil 
care  of  his  own  flock  at  Neuilly. 

Just  at  this  time  died  his  teacher,  Peter  the  Chanter. 
On  that  eloquent  man  Innocent  had  relied  for  the 
effective  preaching  of  the  Crusade  of  Prance ;  with 
his  dying  lips  Peter  bequeathed  his  mission  to  Fulk  of 
Neuilly.  With  this  new  impulse  the  fervid  preaching 
of  Fulk  kindled  to  all  its  former  energy  and  power. 
He  now,  in  his  zeal  for  the  cross,  assailed  higher  vices 
—  the  somnolence  of  the  prelates,  the  unchastity  of 
the  clergy  ;  he  denounced  the  popular  heresies ;  many 
were  converted  from  their  errors;  over  a  softer  class 
of  sinners  he  again  obtained  such  influence,  that  from 
the  gifts  which  flowed  in  to  him  on  all  sides,  he  gave 
some  marriage  portions,  for  others  he  founded  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Anthony  in  Paris  as  a  reftige  fix)m  the 
world.     His  reputation  reached  Rome.     Soon  after  his 
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tcoesdon,  Innocent  wrote  a  letter  highly  approving  the 
holy  zeal  of  Fulk,  urged  him  to  devote  all  his  exertions 
to  the  sacred  cause,  to  choose  some  both  of  the  Black 
and  White  Monks,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Legate 
Peter  of  Capua,  as  his  assistants,  and  thus  to  sow  the 
good  seed  through  the  breadth  of  the  land.^ 

Again  Fnik  of  Neuillj  set  out  from  place  to  place ; 
he  was  everywhere  hailed  as  the  worthy  successor  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  The  wondars  which  he  wrought  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  were  believed  to  be  ac- 
companied by  miraculoas  powers  of  healing  and  of 
blessing.  But  in  the  display  of  his  miraculous  powers, 
the  preacher  showed  prudence  and  sagacity.  Some  he 
healed  instantaneously ;  to  others  he  declared  that  their 
cure  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  salvation,  and,  there- 
fore, displeasing  to  God ;  others  must  wait  the  fitting 
time,  they  bad  not  yet  suffered  long  enough  the  chasten- 
ing discipline  of  the  Lord.  He  blessed  many  wells, 
over  which  chapels  were  built  and  long  hallowed  by 
p<^ular  veneration.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  full 
of  fame  as  the  preacher  of  the  cross,  Fulk  of  Neuilly 
attended  the  great  meeting  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  and 
himself  took  the  cross  with  the  Bishop  of  Langres. 
Yet  the  Order  declined  to  delegate  any  of  their  body 
as  attendants  of  the  preacher.  They  gave  him,  how- 
ever, a  multitude  of  crosses  to  distribute,  which  were 
dmost  snatched  from  his  hands  by  the  eager  zeal  of  his 
followers,  as  he  left  the  church.  The  news  spread  that, 
like  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  was  about  himself  to  head  a 
crusade ;  thousands  flocked  around  him,  but  he  would 
only  receive  the  poor  as  his  followers ;  he  declined  the 
issociation  of  the  rich. 

1  Epist  i.  898.    Yillehardouin. 
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He  pursued  his  triumphant  career  with  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  his  Bishop,  through  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
Burgundy  and  Flanders,  everywhere  preaching  the 
crusade,  everywhere  d^iouncing  the  vices  of  the  age, 
avarice,  usury,  rapacity.  Nobles,  knights,  citizens, 
serfe,  crowded  around  him;  they  took  the  cross  from 
his  hands,  they  gazed  in  astonishment  at  his  miracles ; 
their  zeal  at  times  rose  to  an  importunate  height ;  they 
tore  his  clothes  from  him  to  keep  the  shreds  as  hallowed 
relics.  Fulk  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  passion- 
ate, and  not  without  humor.  Once,  a  strong  and  tur- 
bulent fellow  being  more  than  usually  troubles(Hne,  he 
shouted  aloud  that  he  had  not  blessed  his  own  gar- 
ments, but  would  bless  those  of  this  man.  In  an  in- 
stant the  zeal  of  the  multitude  was  diverted ;  they  fell 
upon  the  man,  tore  his  whole  dress  in  tatters,  and  car- 
ried off  the  precious  shreds.  Sometimes  he  would  keep 
order  by  laying  about  him  vigorously  with  his  staff; 
those  were  happy  who  were  wounded  by  his  hallowed 
hands ;  they  kissed  their  bruises,  and  cherished  every 
drop  of  blood  shed  by  his  holy  violence.  At  the  close 
of  three  years  Fulk  of  Neuilly  could  boast,  in  another 
assembly  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  that  200,000  persons 
had  received  the  cross  from  his  hands. 

Yet,  as  before,  the  eloquence  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly 
wanted  depth  and  intensity  ;  its  effects  were  immediate 
and  violent,  but  not  lasting.  It  might  be,  that  he 
either  disdained  or  neglected  those  ostentatious  auster- 
ities, which  to  the  vulgar  are  the  croMrning  test  of 
earnestness.  He  wore,  indeed,  a  sackcloth  shirt  next 
his  skin,  and  kept  rigidly  the  fasts  of  the  Church  ;  but 
on  other  occasions  he  ate  and  drank,  and  lived  like 
other  men.     He  was  decently  shaved,  wore  seemly  at- 
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tire,  he  did  not  travel  barefoot,  but  on  an  easy  palfrej. 
It  might  be  that  his  reserve  in  working  miracles  awoke 
suspicion  in  some,  resentment  in  others  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  petitions.  But  the  deep  and  real  cause 
of  his  transitory  success,  was  the  general  jealousy  which 
was  abroad  concerning  the  misapplication  of  the  vast 
funds  raised  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  Oflfer- 
ings  had  streamed  to  him  irom  all  quarters ;  he  had  re- 
ceived vast  subsidies :  these  he  devoted  to  supply  the 
more  needy  knights,  who  took  the  cross,  with  arms  and 
provisions  Ah:  their  pilgrimage.  But  the  rapacity  of 
Rome  and  of  the  clergy  had  settled  a  profound  mistrust 
throughout  mankind :  like  Innocent,  Fulk  was  accused 
of  diverting  these  holy  alms  to  other  uses.^  From  the 
time  that  he  began  to  receive  these  lavish  o£Eering8,  the 
spell  of  his  power  was  broken ;  as  wealth  flowed  in, 
awe  and  respect  fell  off.  He  did  not  Kve  to  witness  the 
crusade  of  which,  even  if  his  motives  were  thus  with 
some  clouded  by  suspicion,  he  had  been  the  great 
preacher ;  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Neuilly  in  the  year 
1202.  The  large  sums  which  he  had  deposited  in  the 
abbey  of  the  Cistercians  were  faithfuUy  applied  to  the 
restoration  of  the  walls  of  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Berytus, 
winch  had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  poor  knights  in  the  Holy  Land.     The 

i^'Ipsa  (Falco)  ex  fidelium  eleemosynia  maximam  ccspit  congregare 
peeoniAm  qnam  paaperibuscniceugnAtis,  tarn  militibns  qnara  aliis  proposu- 
cfst  erogare.  Licet  antem  caosA  capiditatis  vel  aliquA  rinUtra  intenUone 
eollectaa  istas  non  faceret,  occnlto  Dei  jadick>,  ex  tunc  ^us  anctoritas  et 
pradicatio  coepit  Talde  diminiii  apad  homines,  et,  crescente  pecunift,  timor 
et  rererentia  decreeccbat**  —  Jac  de  Vitriac  **  Tandem  (Falco)  sub  ob- 
taita  Terne  Sascte,  pnsdicatioiu  qumtuoss  insisteos,  quod  nimiam  peon- 
niam  aggrpgavit,  quasi  nd  saccarsam  teme  Hierosolymitante,  et  quod  orat 
oltfa  modum  iracundos.**  —  AnoDjrm.  Chron.  of  Laon,  in  Bouqoot,  viii.  p 
7U. 
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death  of  Fulk  is  attributed  by  one  writer  to  grief  at 
the  mal-appropriation  of  a  large  sum  deposited  in  an* 
other  quarter,^  Nor  was  Fulk's  example  without  fol- 
lowers. Preachers  of  the  Cross  rose  up  in  every  part 
of  England  and  France ;  the  most  eifective  of  whom 
was  the  Abbot  Martin,  the  head  of  a  Cistercian  con- 
vent, that  of  Paris,  in  Alsace,  who  himself  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  Crusade  which  never  reached 
the  Hdy  Land. 

The  admonitions  and  exhortations  of  the  Pope,  the 
crosade  of  prcachings  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  of  the  Abbot 
^^^'  Martin,  and  tieir  followers,  had  at  length 

stirred  some  of  the  young  hearts  among  the  secondary 
Princes  of  Prance.  At  a  tournament  at  Cery  in 
Champagne,  Thiebault  the  Count  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  at  the  age  oi  twenty-one,  and  Louis  Count  of 
Blois  and  Chartres,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in 
an  access  of  religious  valor,  assumed  the  Cross. 
The  bishops  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  caught  the 
contagious  enthusiasm :  at  Cery,  Rainald  de  Mont- 
mirail  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  Gamier  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  Walther  of  Brienne,  and  the  Marshal  of 
Champagne  Geoffroy  of  Villehardouin ;  the  great 
names  of  Dampierre,  of  de  Castel  and  Rochfort  were 
enrolled  in  the  territory  of  Blois;  in  the  royal  do- 
mains, the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  two  Montmorendes,  a 
de  Courcy,  a  Malvoisin,  and  a  Dreux. 

The  following  year  (1200)  Baldwin  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, with  his  wife  Maria,  sister  of  Count  Thiebault  of 
Champagne,  his  nephew  Dietrich,  Jacob  of  Aven*«, 
William  and  Conon  of  Bethune,  Hugh  of  St.  Pol,  and 
his  brother  Peter  of  Anvers,  the  Count  of  Perche  and 

*  Hugo  PUgon,  cited  by  Wilken,  ▼.  p.  105. 
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his  brother,  swore  the  solemn  oath  for  the  d^yenuice 
of  the  holj  sepulchre.  The  Crusade  was  detennined^ 
but  it  was  now  become  matter  of  deep  deliberatioa  as 
to  the  safest  and  most  advantageous  way  of  reaching 
the  shores  of  Palestine.  The  perils  and  difficoltiei 
of  die  land  jomiiej,  the  treacheiy  of  the  Greeks,  the 
long  march  through  Asia  Minor,  had  been  too  often 
and  too  &tally  tried :  but  how  was  this  gallant  band 
of  Frenchmen  to  provide  means  for  maritime  traii»- 
port? 

Religion  by  her  invasion  of  the  East  had  raised  a 
rival,  which  began  as  ancillary,  and  gradually  grew  up 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  human  mind  —  commercial 
enterprise.  .Venice  was  rising  towards  thevMiet. 
zenith  of  her  greatness,  if  with  some  of  the  danger  and 
the  gloiy  of  the  Crusades,  with  a  £ir  larger  share  of 
the  wealth,  the  arts,  the  splendor  of  the  East,  The 
sagacious  mind  of  Innocent  might  seem  to  have  fore* 
seen  the  growing  peril  to  the  purely  reUgious  character 
of  the  Crusades ;  but  he  miscalculated  his  power  in 
supposing  that  a  papal  edict  could  arrest  the  awakened 
passion  for  the  commodities  of  the  East,  and  the  riches 
which  accrued  to  those  who  were  their  chief  &ctors 
and  distributors  to  Europe.  There  was  already  a  canon 
of  the  Lateran  Council  under  Alexander  III.  prohibit- 
ing, under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  trade  with  the 
Saracens  in  instruments  of  war,  arms,  iron,  or  timber 
fo]  galleys.  Innocent  determined  to  prohibit  all  com- 
merce whatever  with  the  Mohammedans  during  the 
war  in  the  East.  The  republic,  according  to  her  usual 
prudence,  sought  not  by  force  and  open  resistance  what 
ihe  might  bettor  gain  by  policy ;  she  sent  two  of  her 
noble  citizens,  Andrea  Donate  and  Benedetto  Grillon, 
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to  Rome  to  represent  with  due  humility,  that  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  having  no  agriculture,  depended  entirely 
on  her  commerce ;  and  that  such  restriction  would  be 
her  ruin.  Innocent  brought  back  the  edict  to  its  for- 
mer limits.  He  positively  prohibited  the  supply  of 
iron,  tow,  pitch,  sharp  stakes,  cables,  arms,  galleys, 
ships,  and  ship-timber,  either  hewn  or  unhewn.  He 
left  the  rest  of  their  dealings  with  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  and  of  Babylon  till  further  orders  entirely  free, 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  republic  would  show  her 
gratitude  by  assisting  to  the  utmost  the  Christians  in 
the  East.i 

Venice  alone  could  famish  a  fleet  to  transport  a  pow- 
erful army.  After  long  debate  the  three  Counts  of 
Flanders,  of  Champagne,  and  of  Blois  agreed  to  de- 
spatch each  two  ambassadors  to  Venice  to  frame  a 
treaty  for  the  conveyance  of  their  forces.  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  Count  of  Flanders  were  Conon  de 
Bethune  and  Alard  Maquerau  ;  those  of  the  Count  of 
Blois,  John  of  Friaise  and  Walter  of  Gandonville, 
those  of  the  Count  of  Champagne  Miles  of  Brabant 
and  Geoffrey  of  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the 
Crusade.^  The  envoys  arrived  in  Venice  in  the  first 
week  of  Lent ;  they  were  received  with  great  courtesy 
A.D.  laoi.  by  the  Doge,  the  aged  Henry  Dandolo ;  they 
were  lodged  in  a  splendid  palace,  as  became  the  mes- 
sengers of  such  great  princes ;  after  four  days  they 
were  summoned  to  a  public  audience  before  the  Doge 
and  his  council.  *'  Sire,"  they  said,  "  we  are  come  in 
the  name  of  the  great  barons  of  France,  who  have 
taken  the  cross,  to  avenge  the  insults  against  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  God's  will  to  conquer  Jerusalem. 
1  Epist.  i.  699.  <  Villehardouin,  i.  U 
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As  no  power  on  etrth  can  idd  ns  to  you  can,  they  im- 
plore you,  in  God's  name,  to  have  compassion  on  the 
Holy  Land,  to  avenge  with  them  the  oontomely  on 
Jesus  Christ,  by  famishing  them  with  ships  and  other 
conveniences  to  pass  the  sea."  ^^On  what  terms?" 
inquired  the  Doge.  ^^  On  any  terms  you  may  please 
to  name,  provided  we  can  bear  them."  ^^  It  is  a  grave 
matter,"  answered  the  Doge ;  ^^  and  an  enterprise  of 
vast  moment.  In  eight  days  ye  shall  have  yoor  an* 
swer."  At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  Doge  made 
known  the  terms  of  the  republic  They  would  furnish 
palanders  and  flat  vessels  to  transport  4500  horses  and 
9000  squires,  and  ships  for  4500  knigfato  and  20,000 
infimtry,  and  provision  the  fleet  for  nine  months.  They 
were  to  receive  four  marks  of  silver  for  each  horse,  for 
each  man  two ;  the  total  85,000  marks.^  They  prom* 
ised  to  man  50  galleys  of  their  own  to  join  the  ex- 
pediticm.  The  bargain  was  ratified  in  a  great  tim^  vtth 
public  assemUy  of  ten  thousand  of  the  Ve-  hardoain. 
netian  citizens  before  the  church  of  St.  Madk.  The 
ambassadors  threw  themselves  on  the  pavement  and 
wept.  The  grave  Venetians  expressed  their  emotions 
by  loud  acclamations.  Mass  was  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity ;  the  next  day  the  agreements  were  reduced 
to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  covenanting  parties.  The 
ambassadors  returned ;  at  Piacenza  they  separated,  four 
to  visit  Pisa  and  Genoa  and  implore  further  aid  ;  they 
were  coldly  received  by  those  jealous  republics ;  Ville- 
hardouin  and  Maquerau  returned  to  France.  Villehar- 
douin  found  his  young  nuutter  the  Count  of  Champagne 

^  "Bepr^8<iuUnt  environ  qnatre  millions  et  demi  de  U  monnaie  actaelle." 
^  Dam,  i.  267.  **  Le  septier  de  bled  valait  de  dnq  k  six  sols,  le  maiv 
i*argent  cinqnuntt  et  quelques  sols.*'  —  Siimondi  reckons  4^  millions. 
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at  Troyes,  dangerously  ill ;  the  yoi\th,  in  his  joy  at 
beholding  his  faithful  servant,  mounted  his  horse  for  the 
last  time ;  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Thiebault  was  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Crusade.  The  command 
was  oflfered  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Count  of 
Bar  le  Due ;  the  proudest  nobles  declined  the  honor , 
it  was  acc^ted  by  the  Marquis  Boniface  of  MontficJV 
rat.  The  armament  suffered  another  heavy  loss  by  the 
death  of  the  Count  of  Perche. 

Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  in  the  following 
Qy„g,^^i^  year  (1202)  the  Crusaders  were  in  movement 
•"^^^^•-  in  all  parts.  But  Venice  was  thought  by 
some  to  have  driven  a  hard  bargain ;  among  others 
there  was  some  mistrust  of  the  republic.  Innocent  had 
given  but  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Villehar- 
douin.  Baldwin  himself  and  his  brother  kept  their 
engagement  with  Venice.  The  Count  of  Flanders 
manned  his  own  fleet,  himself  embarked  his  best  troops, 
which  set  sail  for  Palestine  round  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Some  went  to  Marseilles.  Multitudes  passed 
onwards  on  the  chance  of  easier  freight  to  the  south 
of  Italy.  The  French  and  Burgundians  arrived  but 
slowly,  and  in  small  divisions,  at  Venice ;  they  were 
lodged  apart  in  the  island  of  St.  Nicolas ;  among  these 
was  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  The  Count  of  Blois  was  at 
Pavia,  on  his  way  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  was 
stopped  by  Villehardouin,  and  persuaded  to  march  to 
Venice.  The  Republic  kept  her  word  with  conmierdal 
punctuality ;  never  had  been  beheld  a  nobler  fleet ;  her 
ships  were  in  the  highest  order,  amply  suflicient  for  the 
whole  force  which  they  had  stipulated  to  convey.  They 
demanded  the  foil  amount  of  the  covenanted  payment, 
tlie  85,000  marks,  and  declared  themselves  ready  at 
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once  to  set  safl.  The  Cmsaden  were  in  the  utmost 
embarrassment,  thej  bitterlj  complained  of  those  who 
had  deserted  them  to  embaric  at  other  ports.^  There 
were  multitades  rf  poor  knights  who  could  not  pay, 
others  who  had  paid^  sullenly  demanded,  in  herpes  of 
breaking  up  the  expediticm,  that  they  should  at  cmce  be 
embarked  and  conveyed  to  their  place  of  destination. 
The  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Count  Louis  of  Blois,  the 
Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  con- 
tributed all  their  splendid  plate,  and  stretched  their 
credit  to  the  utmost,  th«re  were  yet  84,000  marks 
wanting  to  make  up  the  inexorable  demand. 

The  wise  old  Doge  saw  his  advantage  ;  his  religion 
was  the  greatness  of  his  country.  It  is  im-  T«MCkM 
possible  not  to  remember  in  the  course  of  qowtor  ftil^ 
events,  by  which  the  Crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  became  a  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  that  Henry  Dandolo  had  been,  if  not 
entirely,  nearly  blinded  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  His  sagacity  could  scarcely  foresee  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  which  led  at  length  to  that  unexpected 
victory  of  the  West  over  the  Elast,  but  he  had  the 
quick-fiightedness  of  amUtion  and  revenge  to  profit  by 
diose  circumstances  as  they  arose.  He  proposed  to  his 
follow-citizens,  with  their  full  approval  he  explained  to 
the  Crusaders,  that  Venice  would  folfil  her  part  of  the 
treaty,  if  in  discharge  of  the  84,000  marks  of  silver 
they  would  lend  their  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Zara,' 
(which  had  been  wrested  from  them  unjustly,  as  they 
said,  by  the  King  ot  Hungary.)     The  gallant  chivah^ 

1  **  Hft  I  com  grant  domages  fb  quant  li  autre  qui  all^rent  as  antraa  poiv 
De  Tindrent  illnec"  —  Villeliardouin,  c.  39. 
sCaUadaboJadarB. 
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of  France  stood  aghast ;  that  knights  sworn  to  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  employ 
their  arms  against  a  Christian  city,  the  city  of  a  Chris- 
tian King  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Pope ! 
that  the  free  armies  of  the  cross  should  be  the  hirelings 
of  the  Venetian  republic  I  But  the  year  was  wearing 
away ;  the  hard  necessity  bowed  them  to  submission. 
The  Doge  pursued  his  plan  with  consummate  address. 
As  though  he  too  shared  in  the  religious  enthusiasni 
which  was  to  be  gratified  in  all  its  fulness  after  the 
Sept.  2.  capture  of  Zara,  on  the  great  festival  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Dandolo  ascended  the  pulpit  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark.  In  a  powerful  speech  he  ex- 
tolled the  religious  zeal  of  the  pilgrims :  "  Old  and  fee- 
ble as  I  am,  what  can  I  do  better  than  join  these  noble 
cavaUers  in  their  holy  enterprise  ?  Let  my  son  Rainer 
take  the  rule  in  Venice  ;  I  will  live  or  die  with  the  pil- 
grims of  the  Cross."  But  there  was  a  careful  stipula- 
tion behind  that  Venice  -was  to  share  equally  in  all  the 
conquests  of  the  Crusaders.  The  Doge  advanced  to 
the  altar,  and  fixed  the  cross  in  his  high  cotton  cap ; 
the  people  and  the  pilgrims  melted  into  tears. 

No  sooner  was  this  over  than  a  new  and  unexpected 
^^rt^^  event  excited  the  utmost  amazement  among 
oJ^^oui  ^®  French  pilgrims  :  the  appearance  of  mes- 
iD  Venice  sengers  from  the  young  Prince  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  entreating  the  aid  of  the  Crusaders  to  replace 
his  &ther  on  his  rightful  throne  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  first  noble  line  of  Com- 
nenus,  the  history  of  Byzantium  had  for  some  years 
been  one  bloody  revolution ;  a  short  reign  ended  in 
blinding  or  death  was  the  fete  of  each  successive  Em- 
peror.    Isaac  Angelus,  hurried  from  the  sanctuary  in 
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which  he  had  taken  refiige  to  be  placed  on  the  throne, 
had  reigned  for  nearly  t«i  years,  when  he  was  ^^  ^^ 
supplanted  by  the  subtle  treason  of  his  brother  •**  ***• 
Alexius.  Isaac  was  blinded,  his  young  son  Alexius 
fanprisoned.  But  mercy  is  a  proscribed  indulgence  to 
an  usurper ;  a  throne  obtained  by  cruelty  can  only  be 
maintained  by  cruelty.  Alexius  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure  ;  in  his  Mohammedan  harem  he  neglected  the 
a&irs  of  state,  he  increased  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
he  even  relaxed  his  jealousy  of  his  brother  and  nephew. 
The  blind  Isaac,  in  a  pleasant  villa  on  the  Bosphorus, 
could  conmiunicate  with  his  old  partisans  and  the  dis- 
contented of  all  classes.  The  son  was  allowed  such 
freedom  as  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape  in  a  Pisan 
vessel,  under  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  to  reach  An- 
cona.  From  Ancona  he  hastened  to  Rome ;  the  son  of 
a  blinded  &ther,  to  seek  sympathy ;  a  prince  expelled 
from  his  throne  by  an  usurper,  to  seek  justice ;  an  exile, 
to  seek  generous  compassion  fr^m  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
He  was  coldly  received.  Innocent  had  already  been 
tempted  by  some  advances  —  religious  advances  —  on 
the  part  of  the  usurper  :  he  would  not  risk  the  chance 
of  sulgugating  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  See  of  Rome 
through  the  means  of  the  sovereign  in  actual  possession. 
The  sister  of  young  Alexius  was  the  wife  of  Philip  of 
Swabia ;  perhaps  this  alliance  with  his  enemy  operated 
on  the  policy  of  Innocent.  Alexius  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Philip ;  he  was  received  with  generous  cour- 
tesy :  at  Verona  he  was  introduced  to  a  great  t)ody  of 
Crusaders,  and  implored  theb  aid  in  the  name  of  Philip. 
His  messengers  were  now  in  Venice  appealing  to  the 
chivalry,  to  the  justice,  the  humanity,  the  compassion 
of  the  gallant  knights  of  France,  and  the  lofty  senators 
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of  the  republic.  Did  this  new  opening  for  the  extension 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  Venice,  or  for  revenge 
against  the  perfidious  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  ex- 
pand at  once  before  Dandolo  into  anticipations  of  that 
close  which  made  this  crusade  the  most  eventful,  the 
most  important  to  Christendom,  to  civilization,  even 
perhaps  beyond  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in  the  Holj 
Land  ?  The  Doge  and  the  Pilgrims  Ustened  with  un- 
disguised sympathy  to  the  appeal  of  young  Alexius ; 
but  as  yet  with  nothing  beyond  earnest  expressions  of 
interest  in  his  cause.  Both  parties  were  fiilly  occupied, 
one  in  urging,  the  other  in  sullenly  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  expedition  against  Zara.  A  large  body 
of  Germans  had  now  arrived,  under  Conrad  Bishop 
of  Halberstadt,  Count  B^rthold  of  Katzenelienbogen, 
and  other  chie&.  The  Abbot  Martin  had  crossed  the 
Tyrolese  Alps  with  a  vast  band  of  followers  of  the 
lower  orders.  Martin  himself  lived  with  the  austerity 
of  a  monk  in  the  camp :  all  the  splendid  offerings  lav- 
ished upon  him  by  the  way  were  spent  on  his  soldiery. 
In  each  of  two  days  it  is  said  he  expended  a  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  seventy  on  the  third.  He  was  enter- 
tained for  eight  days  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Verona,  and  at  length  arrived  with  all  his  host  at 
Venice.  The  indignation  of  the  Germans,  and  of  the 
followers  of  Abbot  Martin,  was  vehement  when  they 
were  told  of  the  meditated  attack  on  Zara.  They  had 
heard  that  Egypt  was  wasted  with  fiimine,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  that  the  Paynims 
of  Syria  were  in  profound  distress  from  earthquakes 
and  bad  harvests ;  they  remonstrated  against  this  inva- 
sion of  the  lands  of  their  ally  the  King  of  Hungary, 
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who  had  himself  taken  up  the  Cross.  The  Venetians 
hdd  the  Crusaders  to  their  bond :  Zara  or  the  rest  of 
die  marks  of  silver  was  their  inflexible  demand.  The 
Germans,  as  the  French,  were  compelled  to  yield. 
The  Pope  himself  had  no  inflnence  on  the  grasping 
ambition  of  the  republic. 

And  this  was  Pope  Innocent's  Crusade,  the  Crusade 
to  which  he  looked  as  the  great  act  of  his  ny  Popt 
Pontificate  I  Now  when  it  was  assembled  in  in  ▼•in. 
its  promising  overpowering  strength  it  had  been  seized 
and  diverted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Venice.  He 
sent  his  Legate  Peter  of  Capua,  with  the  strongest 
remonstrances,  to  interdict  even  the  Venetians  from 
the  war  against  Christian  Zara,  and  to  lead  the  other 
Pilgrims  directly  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Venetians 
almost  contemptuously  informed  the  Cardinal  that  he 
might  embark  on  board  their  fleet  as  the  preacher  and 
spiritual  director  of  the  Crusaders,  but  on  no  account 
must  he  presume  to  exercise  his  legatine  power ;  if  he 
rdused  these  terms  he  might  return  ftt)m  whence  he 
came.  The  Abbot  Martin  entreated  the  Cardinal  to 
release  him  from  his  vow ;  as  he  could  not  at  once 
proceed  against  the  Saracens,  he  would  retire  to  his 
peaceful  cloister.  The  Cardinal  Peter  implored  him 
to  remain,  if  possible,  with  the  other  ecclesiastics,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.  For  himself 
he  shook  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  left  the  contuma* 
cious  city.  Letters  fix)m  Innocent,  menaces  of  excom^ 
munication  were  treated  with  as  slight  respect ;  only 
some  few  of  the  French,  some  of  the  Germans,  with- 
drew; the  Marquis  Boniface  of  Montferrat  alleged 
important  aflairs,  and  declined  as  yet  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Crusade. 
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Never  did  Crusade  set  forth  under  more  imposing 
Oct.8,uo8.  auspices.  No  doubt  the  martial  spirit  of  all 
■etofrrth.  ranks  could  not  resist  the  spreading  enthur 
siasm,  when  four  hundred  and  eighty  noble  ships,  admi- 
rably appointed,  with  banners  and  towers,  blazing  with 
the  arms  and  shields  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  ex- 
panded their  full  sails  to  the  autumnal  wind,  and 
moved  in  stately  order  down  the  Adriatic.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  might  conquer  the  whole  world.^  On  the 
eve  of  St.  Martin's  day  they  were  off  Zara  ;  the  haven 
was  forced ;  they  were  under  the  walls  <rf  the  city ; 
they  landed;  the  knights  disembarked  their  horses. 
The  sight  of  this  majestic  fleet  appalled  the  inhab- 
itants of  Zara;  they  sent  a  deputation  to  surrender 
the  city  on  the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  The 
Doge,  with  mistimed  courtesy,  replied,  ^'  that  he  must 
consult  the  counts  and  barons  of  the  army."  The 
Counts  and  Barons  assembled  round  the  Doge  ad- 
vised the  acceptance  of  the  capitulation.  But  without 
the  tent  where  they  sat  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  with 
others  whose  object  it  was  to  break  up  the  misguided 
army.*  De  Montfort  taunted  the  Zarans  with  their 
dastardly  surrender  of  so  strong  a  city :  —  "  We  are 
Christians,  we  war  not  against  our  brother  Christians." 
Simon  de  Montfort  then  retired,  and  from  that  time 
stood  aloof  from  the  siege.  When  the  Doge  demanded 
the  presence  of  the  ambassadors  that  they  might  ratify 
the  treaty,  they  had  disappeared ;  the  city  walls  were 
manned  for  obstinate  defence.  At  the  same  time  rose 
Giiido  the  Abbot  of  Vaux  Cernay :  —  "In  the  name 

1 "  Et  bien  semblait  estone  qui  terre  deuat  conquerre."  —  Villehardouin, 
*  So  save  Villebardouin ;  perbaps  he  foresaw  the  yet  undeveloped  charme- 
ter  of  De  Montfort. 
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of  the  Pope  I  prohibit  the  assault  on  his  Christian 
cities :  je  are  Pilgrims,  and  have  taken  the  cross  for 
other  ends/'  The  Doge  was  fnrious ;  he  reproached 
the  Crusaders  with  having  wrested  from  him  a  city 
ah-eady  in  his  power ;  he  summoned  them  to  fiilfil  the 
treaty  to  which  they  had  sworn.  The  greater  part 
either  could  not  or  would  not  resist  the  appeaL  The 
siege  began  again,  and  lasted  for  five  days.  On  the 
sixtli  Zara  opened  her  gates.  The  Doge  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  the  name  of  his  republic ;  but 
divided  the  rich  spoil  equally  with  the  Crusaders. 

Zara  was  taken,  but  that  was  not  enough  ;  the  pre*- 
ence  of  the  crusading  army  was  necessary  to  zum  takM. 
maintain  the  city  against  any  sudden  attack  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  to  strengthen  and  secure  the 
Dalmatian  possessions  of  Venice.  The  Doge  repre- 
sented to  the  Barons  that  the  bad  season  was  now 
drawing  on :  Zara  offered  safe  and  pleasant  winter 
quarters,  with  abundance  of  provisions.  Throughout 
Greece  and  the  East  there  was  scarcity :  ^  they  could 
obtain  no  supplies  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  The 
Barons  yielded,  as  they  could  not  but  yield,  to  those 
arguments.  The  city  was  divided:  the  Venetians 
occupied  the  part  nearest  the  port  and  their  ships; 
the  French  the  rest  But  among  the  pilgrims  there 
were  many  who  felt  bitterly  that  they  were  winter 
only  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians ;  *>''*'^^* 
their  religious  feelings  revolted  against  the  occupation 
of  the  Christian  city ;  they  called  it  "  the  city  of 
transgression."  Three  ni^ts  after  broke  out  a  fierce 
and  sanguinary  quarrel  between  the  Franks  and  Vene- 
tians, which  was  with  great  difficulty  allayed  by  th« 

I  ViUelyurcUmiii.  43. 
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more  sage  and  influential  of  each  host.  Fourteen  days 
after  this  arrived  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Crusade :  though  he  and  manj 
of  the  French  knights  had  designedly  i;pmained  in  Italy 
till  the  conquest  of  Zara ;  now  that  this  conquest  was 
achieved  they  joined  the  army  of  the  pilgiims.  Two 
AmbasMwion  wocks  later  came  those  who  had  accompanied 
Phiup.  Alexius  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Swabia, 
with  ambassadors  from  King  Philip.  They  appeared 
before  an  assembly  held  in  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
Doge  of  Venice.  "  We  are  here  on  the  part  of  King 
Philip  and  the  Prince  of  Constantinople  his  brother-in- 
law,  before  the  Doge  of  Venice  and  the  Barons  of  this 
host.  King  Philip  will  intrust  his  brother-in-law  in 
the  hand  of  God,  and  in  yours.  You  are  armed  for 
God,  for  the  right,  for  justice ;  it  becomes  you,  there- 
fore, to  restore  the  disinherited  to  his  rightful  throne. 
Nor  will  it  be  less  to  your  advantage  than  to  your 
honor ;  for  your  advantage  in  your  great  design,  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  As  soon  as  you  restore 
Alexius  to  his  throne,  he  will  first  submit  the  Empire 
of  the  Romans  to  obedience  to  Rome,  from  which  it 
has  been  separated  so  long.  In  the  next  place,  as  he 
knows  that  you  are  exhausted  by  the  vast  cost  of  this 
armament,  he  will  give  you  two  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  and  supply  the  whole  array  with  pro- 
visions. He  will  either  join  the  armament  against 
Egypt  in  person,  or  send  ten  thousand  men,  to  be 
maintained  for  a  year  at  his  charge.  During  his  life- 
time he  will  maintain  five  hundred  knights  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  Land." 

No  sooner  had  the  Barons  met  the  next  day  to  dis- 
cuss this  high  matter,  than  Guide,  the  Cistercian  A  bbot 
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of  Vaux  Cemay,  rose  and  declared  emphatically  that 
thej  came  not  to  wage  war  on  Christians ;  to  Syria 
they  would  go,  and  only  to  Syria.  He  was  supported 
by  the  fiu^tion  desirous  of  dissolving  the  armament*  It 
was  replied  that  they  could  now  do  nothing  in  Syria  ; 
that  the  only  way  to  subjugate  p^manently  the  Holy 
Land  was  by  Egypt  or  hf  Ghreece*  Even  the  clergy 
were  divided :  the  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Loces,  a  man 
of  high  esteem  for  his  profound  piety,  took  the  other 
side.     Words  ran  high  even  among  those  holy  per- 


The  treaty  was  accepted  (they  could  not  without 
shame  refuse  it)  by  die  Marquis  of  Montfer-  ^i^^^  ^^ 
rat,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Hennegau,  the  ^*^"^ 
Count  of  Blois,  and  the  Count  of  St.  Pol ;  yet  only 
eight  knights  more  dared  to  set  their  hands  to  this 
doubtfiil  covenant.  But  all  the  winter  there  were  con- 
stant defections  in  the  army ;  some  set  out  by  land,  and 
were  massacred  by  the  barbarous  Sclavonians ;  some 
embarked  for  Syria  in  merchant  vessels ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod Simon  de  Montfort  quitted  the  camp  with  many 
noble  followers,  and  joined  the  King  of  Hungary.  *'*'  If 
Grod,"  says  Villehardouin,  "  had  not  loved  the  army,  it 
would  have  melted  away  through  the  contending  fac- 
tions." It  was  the  Papal  ban,  either  actually  in  force, 
or  impending  in  all  its  awful  menace  over  the  pilgrim 
army,  which  was  alleged  as  the  summons  to  all  holy 
men  to  abandon  the  unhallowed  expedition.  The 
iHshops  in  the  army  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  sus- 
pend this  anatberaai.  The  Barcms  determined  to  send 
a  mission  to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  Po[)e. 
The  Bishop  of  Soissons,  John  of  Noyon  the  Chancellor 
if  the  Count  of  Flanders,   ecclesiastics  of  fame  for 
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learning  and  holiness,  with  the  knights  John  of  Friaise 
and  Robert  de  Boves,  were,  not  without  mistrust,  sworn 
solemnly  on  ^the  most  holy  relics,  to  return  to  the 
army.  The  oath  was  broken  by  Robert  of  Boves 
whom  the  army  held  as  a  perjured  knight  Their  mi» 
sion  was  to  explain  to  the  Pope  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled, through  the  treacherous  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise  by  those  crusaders  who  had  embarked  in 
other  ports,  to  obey  the  bidding  of  Venice,  and  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  si^e  of  Zara.  Innocent  admitted 
their  plea  —  it  was  his  only  course.  He  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  Bishop  of  Soissons  and  John  of  Noyon  pro- 
visionally to  suspend  the  interdict  till  the  arrival  of  his 
legate,  Peter  o£  Capua ;  but  the  Barons  were  bound 
under  a  solemn  pledge  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the 
Pope  for  their  crime.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  bold 
remonstrance  of  John  of  Noyon  (Innocent  commanded 
him  to  be  silent),  they  were  compelled  to  bear  a  brief 
letter  of  excommunication  against  the  Venetians.  Boni- 
&ce  had  the  prudence  to  prevent  the  immediate  publi- 
cation of  that  ban.  He  sent  to  Rome  their  act  of  sub- 
mission, couched  in  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Cardinal 
Peter ;  and  intimated  that  the  Venetians  were  about  to 
send  their  own  messengers  to  entreat  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Pope  for  the  conquest  of  Zara.  But  the  Venetians 
made  no  sign  of  submission.  Positive  orders  were 
given  to  deliver  the  brief  of  excommunication  into  the 
hands  of  the  Doge.  If  the  Doge  received  it,  he  re- 
ceived it  with  utter  indifference;  and  two  singular 
letters  of  Innocent  prescribe  the  course  to  be  followed 
by  the  absolved  Crusaders,  thus  of  necessity,  on  board 
the  fleet- of  Venice,  in  perpetual  intercourse  with  the 
profane  and  excommunicated  Venetians.     They  might 
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communicate  with  them  as  fiur  as  necessity  compelled 
80  long  as  they  wei-e  on  board  then:  ships ;  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  Holy  Land,  than  they  were  to  sever 
the  ungodly  alliance ;  they  were  on  no  account  to  go 
forth  to  war  with  them  against  the  Saracens,  lest  they 
fthoald  incur  the  shameM  disaster  of  those  in  the  Old 
Testament,  who  went  up  in  company  with  Achan  and 
other  sinners  against  the  Philistines.^ 

The  mission  of  the  Crusaders  had  been  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  new  engagement  to  place  the  innocent 
young  Alexins  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- theexpedi- 
nople.  Innocent  either  knew  not  or  would  BtantiDopie? 
not  know  this  new  deUnquency.  He  received  the  first 
authentic  intelligence  from  the  legate  Peter  of  Capua. 
The  Pope's  letters  denounced  the  whole  design  in  the 
most  lofty  admonitory  terms.  "  However  guilty  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  his  subjects  of  blinding 
his  brother  and  of  usurping  the  throne,  it  is  not  for  you 
to  invade  the  Empire,  which  is  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See.  Ye  took  not  the  Cross  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Prince  Alexius;  ye  are 
under  the  solemn  obligation  to  avenge  the  Crucified, 
to  whose  service  ye  are  sworn."  He  intimated  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to  sup- 
jjy  them  with  provisions ;  the  Emperor  had  faithfully 
pnnnised  to  do  so.  Only  in  the  case  that  supplies  were 
refused  them,  then,  as  soldiers  of  Him  to  whom  the 
earth  and  all  its  produce  belonged,  they  might  take 
them  by  force ;  but  stUl  in  the  fear  of  God,  faithfully 
paring  or  promising  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  without 
mjury  to  person. 
But  already  the  fleet  was  in  full  sail  for  Corfu,  the 

1  BpUi  yi.  99, 100 
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Prince  Alexius  on  board.  Of  the  excommunication 
vioetoff  against  the  Venetians  no  one  took  the  slight- 
iiiiopi*.  est  heed,  least  of  all  the  Venetians  themselves. 
Simon  de  Montfort  alone,  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  siege  of  Zara,  on  the  day  of  embarkation  finally 
separated  himself  from  the  camp  of  the  ungodly,  who 
refused  obedience  to  the  Pope.  With  his  brother  and 
some  few  French  knights  he  passed  over  to  the  King 
of  Hungary,  and  after  many  difficulties  reached  the 
Holy  Land.  In  truth,  the  Crusaders  had  no  great  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  en- 
terprise against  Constantinople.  The  subjugation  of 
the  heretical,  if  not  rival.  Church  of  Byzantium  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  had  been  too  long  the  great  aim 
of  Papal  ambition  for  them  to  suppose  that  even  by 
more  violent  or  less  justifiable  means  than  the  replacing 
the  legitimate  Emperor  on  the  throne  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  an  usurper,  it  would  not  soon  reconcile  itself  to 
the  Papal  sense  of  right  and  justice.  Some  decent 
regard  to  his  acknowledgment  of,  to  his  amicable  intei^ 
course  with  the  usui'per,  might  be  becoming ;  yet  even 
as  a  step  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  might 
well  be  considered  the  most  prudent  poUcy.  In  a  short 
time  the  submission  of  the  Greek  Chui*ch,  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Crusaders  under  better  auspices  to  the  Holy 
Land  (for  as  yet  even  the  ambitious  Venetians  could 
hardly  apprehend  the  absolute  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Empire), 
would  allay  the  seeming  resentment  of  Innocent.  In 
the  mean  time,  no  doubt  many  hearts  were  kindled 
with  the  romance  of  this  new  adventure  and  the  desire 
to  behold  this  second  Rome ;  vague  expectations  were 
entertained   of  rich  plunder,  or   at  least  of  splendid 
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reward  for  their  senrices  by  the  grateful  Alexias;  it 
is  even  said  that  many  were  ftdl  of  strange  hopes  of 
more  precious  spoils,  the  piDage  of  the  precious  relics 
which  were  accumulated  in  the  churches  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  c^  which  the  ha*etical  Ghreeks  ought  to  be 
ri^teouslj  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  orthodox 
believers  of  the  West. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Latin  Empire  concern  Christian  history  Taking  cr 
in  their  results  more  than  in  their  actual  tinopie. 
achievements.  The  arrival  of  the  fleet  before  Con* 
stantinople  ;  the  illrorganized  defence  and  pusillanimous 
flight  of  the  usurper  Alexius ;  the  restoration  of  the 
blind  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son ;  the  discontent  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  subservience  of  young  Alexius  to  the 
Latins ;  his  dethronement,  and  the  elevation  of  Alexius 
Ducas  (Monrzoufle)  to  the  throne ;  the  siege ;  the  mur- 
der of  the  young  Alexius ;  the  flight  of  Mourzoufle, 
and  the  stcnrming  of  the  city  by  the  Crusaders,  w&ce 
crowded  into  less  than  one  eventful  year.^  A  Count  of 
Flanders  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Csasars. 

Europe,  it  might  have  been  expected,  by  the  Latin 
conquest  ct  Constantinople  and  of  great  part  Pwtitkm 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  would  have  become  oonqu«»t. 
one  great  Christian  league  or  political  system ;  European 
Christendom  one  Church,  under  the  acknowledged  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope.  But  the  Latin  Empire  was  not 
that  of  a  Western  sovereign  ascending  the  Byzantine 
throne,  and  ruling  over  the  Greek  population  undis- 
torbed  in  their  possessions,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  Justinian  and  the  later  Emperors  of  the  East.     His 

1  The  fleet  reached  O>n8tantinople  the  eve  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Jaat 
|8,ia03.    The  storm  took  place  April  18|  ld04. 
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followers  did  not  gradually  mingle  by  intermarriages 
with  the  Greeks,  and  so  infuse,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  new  strength  and  energy  into  that  unwarlike 
and  effete  race.  The  Emperor  was  a  sovereign  elected 
by  the  Venetians  and  the  Franks,  governing  entirely 
by  the  right  of  conquest.  It  was  a  foreign  settlement,  a 
foieign  lord,  a  foreign  feudal  system,  which  never  min- 
gled in  the  least  with  the  Greeks.  The  Latins  kept 
entirely  to  themselves  all  honors,  all  dignities  (no 
Greek  was  admitted  to  office),  even  all  the  lands; 
the  whole  country,  as  it  was  conquered,  was  portioned 
out  as  Constantinople  had  been,  into  great  fiefs  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  Franks.  This  western  feudal 
system  so  established  throughout  the  land  impliiad  the 
absolute,  the  supreme  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  con- 
querors. The  condition  of  the  Greeks  under  the  new 
rule  depended  on  the  character  of  their  new  masters. 
In  Constantinople  the  high-born  and  the  wealthy  had 
gladly  accepted  the  permission  to  escape  with  their 
lives ;  the  Crusaders  had  taken  possession  of  such  at 
least  of  their  gorgeous  palaces  and  splendid  establish- 
ments as  had  escaped  the  three  fires  which  during  the 
successive  sieges  had  destroyed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
city.^  When  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  took  pos- 
session of  Thessalonica  he  turned  the  inhabitants  out 
of  all  the  best  houses,  and  bestowed  them  on  his  fol- 
lowers :  in  other  places  they  were  oppressed  with  a 
kind  of  indifferent  lenity.  But  they  were,  in  truth, 
held  as  a  race  of  serfs,  over  whom  the  Latins  exercised 


1  Id  the  conflagradon  on  the  night  of  the  capture,  caused  by  some  Flem- 
ings, who  thought  hy  setting  fire  to  the  houses  to  keep  off  the  attack  of 
the  Greeks,  as  many  houses  were  destroyed,  according  to  Villehardouia,  aa 
woidd  be  found  in  three  of  the  largest  cities  in  France. 
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lordship  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  they  were  left,  in- 
deed, to  be  governed,  as  had  been  the  case  Avith  the 
snbject  Roman  population  in  all  the  German  conquests, 
by  their  own  laws  and  their  own  magistrates.  The 
constitution  of  the  Latin  Empire  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  population  chiefly  Mohammedan  ;  their  code  of 
law  was  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem.  No  Greek  was 
admitted  to  any  post  of  honor  or  dignity  till  after  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Emperor  Baldwiu.  Then 
his  successor,  the  Emperor  Henry,  found  it  expedient 
to  make  some  advances  towards  conciliation ;  he  en« 
deavored  to  propitiate  by  honorable  appointments  some 
of  the  leading  Greeks.  But  to  this  he  was  com* 
pelled  by  necessity.  The  original  Crusaders  grad- 
ually died  off,  or  were  occupied  in  maintaining  their 
own  conquests  in  Hellas  or  in  the  Morea ;  only  few  ad« 
venturers,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  and  prom- 
ises held  out  by  the  Latin  Emperors,  arrived  from 
the  West.  The  Emperor  in  Constantinople  became 
a  sovereign  of  Greeks.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Latin 
Empire  endured  for  half  a  century:  had  there  been 
any  Greeks  of  resolution  or  enterprise,  Constantinople 
at  least  might  have  been  much  sooner  wrested  from 
their  hands. 

The  establishment  of  Latin  Christianity  in  the  East 
was  no  less  a  foreign  conquest.  It  was  not  iHabiMi- 
the  conversion  or  the  Greek  Ohurch  to  the  oiuiftianitj. 
creed,  the  usages,  the  ritual,  the  Papal  supremacy  of 
the  West ;  it  was  the  foundation,  the  super-induction 
of  a  new  Church,  alien  in  language,  in  rites,  in  its 
clergy,  which  violently  dispossessed  the  Greeks  of  their 
ehurches  and  monasteries,  and  appropriated  them  to  its 
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own  uses.  It  was  part  of  the  origin<^(l  comptict  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  Franks,  before  the  final 
attack  on  the  city,  that  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  nations :  the 
ecclesiastical  property  throughout  the  realm  was  to  be 
divided,  after  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship  according  to  the  Latin  form  by  a  Latin  clergy, 
exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  the  rest  of  the  conquered 
territory.  The  French  prelates  might,  indeed,  claim 
equal  rights,  as  having  displayed  at  least  equal  valor 
and  confronted  the  same  dangers  with  the  boldest  of 
the  barons.  The  vessels  that  bore  the  bishops  of  Sois- 
sons  and  Troyes,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were 
the  first  which  grappled  with  the  towers  of  Constanti- 
nople :  fi*om  them  were  thrown  the  scaling  ladders  on 
which  the  conquerors  mounted  to  the  storm  ;  the  epis- 
copal banners  were  the  first  that  floated  in  triumph  on 
the  battlements  of  Constantinc^le.^ 

Like  the  Emperor  Alexius,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, John  Camaterus,  had  fled,  but  it  was  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  fiu:  less  ignominious. 
The  clergy  had  not  been  less  active  in  the  defence  of 
the  city,  than  the  Prankish  bishops  in  the  assault. 
After  the  flight  of  Mourzoufle  they  had  chiefly  influ- 
enced the  choice  of  Theodore  Lascaris  as  Emperor; 
the  Patriarch  had  presented  him  to  the  people,  and 
with  him  vainly  endeavored  to  rouse  their  panic-strick- 
en courage.  It  was  not  till  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  that  the  Patriarch  abandoned  his  post. 
He  was  met  in  that  disastrous  plight  described  by 
Nicetas,  riding  on  an  ass,  reduced   to  the  primitive 

1  See  the  despatch  to  Pope  Innocent  announcing  the  taking  of  Conatant» 
Dople. 
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Apostolic  poverty,  without  scriD,  without  purse,  with* 
out  staff,  without  shoes.  It  was  time,  indeed,  to  fly 
from  horrors  and  unhallowed  crimes  which  he  could 
not  avert.  The  Crusaders  had  advanced  to  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  they  had 
issued  strong  orders  to  respect  the  churches,  the  mon- 
asteries,  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  the  chasti^  of  the 
nuns.  The  three  Latin  bishops  had  published  a  terri- 
ble excommunication  against  all  who  should  commit 
such  sacrilegious  acts  of  violence.  But  of  what  effect 
were  orders,  what  awe  had  exccnnmunications  for  a 
6erce  soldiery,  flushed  with  unexpected  victory,  let 
loose  on  the  wealthiest,  most  luxurious,  most  dissolute 
capital  of  the  world,  am<»ig  a  people  of  a  diflerent 
language,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  despise  as  the 
most  perfidious  of  mankind,  the  base  enemies  of  all 
the  former  armies  of  the  Cross,  tainted  with  obstinate 
heresy  ?  Nicetas,  himself  an  eye-witness  and  sufferer 
in  these  terrible  scenes,  may  be  suspected  of  exag 
geration,  when  he  contrasts  the  disci}dine  and  self^le- 
nial  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  under  Saladin  stormed 
Jerusalem,  with  the  rapacity,  the  lust,  tlie  cruelty  of 
ike  Christian  conquerors  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
reports  which  bad  reached  Pope  Innocent  would  hard- 
ly darken  the  truth.  "  How,"  he  writes,  "  shall  the 
Greek  Church  return  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  to  re- 
spect for  the  Apostolic  See,  when  they  have  beheld  in 
the  Latins  only  examples  of  wickedness  and  works  of 
darkness,  for  which  they  might  well  abhor  them  worse 
than  dogs?  Those  who  were  believed  to  seek  not 
their  own  but  the  things  of  Christ  Jesus,  steeping  those 
swords,  which  they  ought  to  have  wielded  against  the 
Pagans,  in  Christian  blood,  spared  neither  religion,  nor 
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age,  nor  sex ;  they  were  practising  fornications,  incests, 
adulteries,  in  the  sight  of  men;  abandoning  matrons 
and  virgins  dedicated  to  God  to  the  lewdness  of 
grooms,^  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  seizmg  the 
wealth  of  the  Emperors,  the  spoils  of  the  princes  and 
the  people ;  they  lifted  their  hands  to  the  treasures  of 
the  chnrches ;  what  is  more  heinous  !  the  very  conse- 
crated vessels ;  tearing  the  tablets  of  silver  from  the 
very  altars,  breaking  in  pieces  the  most  sacred  things, 
carrying  off  crosses  and  relics."  Some  revolting  inci- 
dents oi  this  plunder  may  be  gathered  from  the  His- 
torians. Many  rushed  at  once  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Sophia  the  sil- 
ver was  rent  off  from  the  magnificent  pulpit :  the  table 
of  oblation,  admired  for  its  precious  material  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  broken  to  pieces.  Mules  and 
horses  were  led  into  the  churches  to  carry  off  the  pon- 
derous vessels ;  if  they  slipped  down  on  the  smooth 
marble  floor,  they  were  forced  to  rise  up  by  lash  and 
spur,  so  that  their  blood  flowed  on  the  pavement. 
A  prostitute  mounted  the  Patriarch's  throne,  and 
screamed  out  a  disgusting  song,  accompanied  with  the 
most  offensive  gestures.  Instead  of  the  holy  chants 
the  aisles  rung  with  wild  shouts  of  revelry  or  indecent 
oaths  and  imprecations.  The  very  sacred  vessels  were 
not  spared ;  they  were  turned  into  drinking  cups.  The 
images  were  robbed  of  their  gold  frames  and  precious 
stones.  It  is  said  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
were  profanely  cast  down  upon  the  floor,  and  trodden 
under  foot.* 

1  Innocent  Epist  viii.  126  (apad  Brequigny  and  Da  Theil).    Compara 
the  whole  detailed  account  in  Wilken,  v.  p.  801,  et  seq, 
*  Wilken  conjectoree  that  the  expression  of  Niceta«  may  refer  to  •  cm* 
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There  was  one  kind  of  plunder  which  had  irresistible 
attraction  for  the  most  pious,  that  of  relics.  These, 
like  the  rest  of  the  spoil,  were  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  common  stock,  to  be  divided  according  to  the 
stipulated  rule.  But  even  the  AUbot  Martin^  was 
guilty  of  this  holy  robbery.  His  monastery  of  Paria 
in  Alsace,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  the  Inshops  pres- 
ent at  the  siege,  those  of  Soissons  and  Halberstadt, 
boasted  of  many  sacred  treasures  from  Constantinople, 
which  might  have  been  fidrly  obtained,  but  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  more  than  the  fidr  share  of  those 
wariike  dignitaries.' 

No  sooner  was  order  restored  than  the  Franks  and 
Venetians  took  possessicm  of  the  churches  as  their 
own  ;  the  principal  clergy  had  fled,  the  inferior  seem 
to  have  been  dismissed  or  were  driven  out  as  if  they 
had  been  Mohanmiedan  Imauns :  of  provision  for  the 
worship  of  the  Greeks  according  to  Uieir  own  ritual,  in 
their  own  language,  nothing  is  heard.  After  Becuonof 
the  election  <rf  the  Emperor,  the  first  act  was  *"p*»«»- 
the  election  of  a  Patriarch.  It  was  an  article  of  the 
primary  compact,  that  of  whichever  nation,  Venetian  or 

ket,  which  was  sappoeed  to  contain  some  of  the  actoal  bodj  and  blood  impart- 
ed by  the  Lord  to  his  disdplei  befon  his  craciflxion.  —  See  Wilken,  p.  S05. 

1  *•  Indignnm  ducens  sacrileginm,  nisi  in  re  sacra,  committere."  — Gun- 
ther,  who  gives  a  ftill  account  of  this  bolj  theft  of  the  Abbot  Martin. 
His  spoil  was  a  stain  (vestigiam)  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  a  piece  of  the 
Hoty  Cross,  the  aim  of  the  apostle  James,  no  small  portion  of  the  bones  of 
John  the  Baptbt,  some  of  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  many  more. 
—  Wilken,  Ganther.  See,  too,  the  theft  of  the  head  of  S.  Clement,  Pope 
and  martjr,  hy  Dalmatins  of  Sergy  from  the  Bibhoth.  Cloniac,  also  in 
Wilken.    The  note  in  Wilken,  y.  p.  306,  is  ftill  of  curious  details. 

*  Some  ventured  to  doubt  the  virtue  of  these  acts.  The  Abbot  UTsper> 
genais  says  of  Martinis  plunder:  **  An  fbrtivn  sint,  judioet,  qui  legit,  ^u 
ridelicet  Dominns  Papa  talem  rapinam  in  populo  Chiistiano  ftctam  potuerit 
juitHicare,  sicut  fortum  Israelitid  populi  in  Mgypio  jui«ti6catar  auloritata 
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Frank,  the  Emperor  should  be  chosen,  the  nomination 
of  the  Patriarch  should  be  with  the  other.  In  the 
election  of  the  Emperor  it  was  a  significant  circum- 
stance, that  of  the  twelve  electors,  those  of  the  Franks 
were  all  ecclesiastics — the  Bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons, 
Halberstadt,  Bethlehem,  and  Ptolemais,  with  the  Ab- 
bot of  Loces.  Those  of  Venice  were  lay  nobles.  The 
Bishops  of  Soissons  and  of  Troyes  would  have  placed 
the  blind  old  Doge  Dandolo  on  the  iiriperial  throne ; 
his  election  was  opposed  by  the  Venetians.  Pantoleon 
Barbo  alleged  the  ostensible  objection,  the  jealousy 
which  would  spring  up  among  the  Franks.  But  prob- 
ably the  wise  patriotism  of  Dandolo  himself,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Venetian  mind,  >vou]d  make  him 
acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  an  honor  so  langerous  to  his 
country.  A  Doge  of  Venice  exalted  i  ito  an  Emperor, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  the  Palace  H.  Constantinople 
instead  of  amid  their  own  lagunes,  v  smld  have  been 
the  lord,  not  the  accountable  magistra  m,  of  the  repub- 
lic. Venice  might  have  sunk  to  an  or*T)ost,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  Venice,  ^ough  consent- 
ing to  the  loss  of  the  Empire,  made  taste  to  secure 
the  Patriarchate.^  They  immediately  %  pointed  certain 
Bieotionof  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  occlesiastics  Cations  of  Santa 
p»triarch.  Sophia,  in  order  to  give  canoi»«<rsl  form  to  the 
election.  By  a  secret  oath  *  these  can.m  were  sworn 
never  to  elect  into  their  chapter  any  •  ne  but  a  Vene- 
tian.'   With  their  wonted  sagacity,  thei .  firs^  choice  fell 

1  Pope  iDnocent  boldly  asserts  that  the  Church  cf  Coustantinople  was 
raised  faito  a  Patriarchate  hy  the  See  of  Rome.  V'as  this  ifi:norance  off 
oiendacity? 

2  Wilken  has  cited  this  oath  from  the  Liber  Albus,  is  the  ^  thives  of 
Vienna.  —  vol.  v.  p.  880. 

*  The  Patriarch  was  absolved  from  his  oath  that  he  would  appoint  onij 
Venetian  canons  into  the  chapter  of  S.  Sophia.  The  Church  was  to  UMaiva 
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on  Thomas  Morosini,  of  one  of  their  noble  fiunilies,  as 
yet  only  m  sabdeacon's  orders,  but  of  a  lofty  and  un- 
blemished character,  who  had  been  some  time  at  Rome, 
and  was  known  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Pope.  The  Venetians,  who,  when  they  had  any  great 
object  of  ambition  at  stake,  treated  with  utter  contempt 
the  Papal  interdict,  yet  never  wantonly  provoked  that 
dangerous  power ;  now,  as  always  when  it  suited  their 
schemes,  were  among  the  humblest  and  most  devout 
sabjects  of  the  Holy  See.  Nor  was  Innocent  disin- 
clined to  receive  the  submission  of  the  lords  of  one 
half  of  the  £)astem  Empire. 

The  Pope  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Crusade  towards  Constantinople.  He  had 
k^t  his  fidth  with  the  usurper,  who  had  promised  to 
nnite  the  Gbreek  Church  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  he  had 
asserted  the  exclusive  religious  object  of  the  Crusades, 
by  protesting  first  against  the  siege  of  Zara,  and  then 
against  the  diversion  to  Constantinople  :  the  Venetians, 
at  least,  were  still  under  the  unrevoked  excommunica- 
tion. But  the  ignominious  flight  of  his  ally,  the  Em- 
peror Alexins,  had  released  him  from  that  embarrassing 
connection.  No  sooner  was  the  young  Alexius  on  the 
throne,  than  the  Pope  reminded  him  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  submission  which  he  had  made,  when  a  sup- 
pliant for  aid  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  which  he  had 
renewed  when  on  board  the  Pilgrim  fleet.  He  urged 
the  Crusaders  to  enforce  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
pBfsii  supremacy.  This  great  blessing  to  Christen  Jom 
sould  alone  justify  the  tardy  fulfilment  of  their  vows 
ht  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

•  Meeoth  of  all  property,  with  some  exceptions,  gained  by  the  covquest 
tt  CoMtantinople.    Tithes  were  to  be  paid. 
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Masters  of  Constantinople,  their  victory  achieved, 
Franks  and  Venetians  vied  in  their  hnmble  addresses 
to  the  Holy  Father,  The  Emperor  Baldwin,  by  the 
hands  of  Barochias,  the  Master  of  the  Lombard  Tern* 
plars,  informed  the  Pope  of  his  election  to  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople,  and  implored  his  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Venetians,^  those  true  and  zealous  allies, 
without  whose  aid  he  could  not  have  won,  without 
whose  support  he  could  not  maintain,  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, founded  for  the  honor  of  God  and  of  the  Roman 
See.  He  extolled  the  valiant  acts  of  the  bishops  in  the 
capture  of  the  city.  He  entreated  the  Pope  to  admon- 
ish Western  Christendom  to  send  new  supplies  of  war- 
riors for  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire,  and  to  share 
in  the  immeasurable  temporal  and  spiritual  riches,  which 
they  might  so  easily  obtain.  The  Pope  was  urged  to 
grant  to  them,  as  to  other  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  the 
plenary  absolution  from  their  sins.  Above  all,  he 
pressed  that  clergy  should  be  sent  in  great  numbers  to 
plant  the  Latin  Church,  not  in  blood,  but  in  freedom 
and  peace  throughout  the  noble  and  pleasant  land.  He 
invited  the  Pope  to  hold  a  general  Council  at  Constan 

1  The  letter  of  Baldwin  describes  the  Greeks  in  the  roost  odious  terms, 
«8  plsTing  a  double  game  between  the  Western  Christians  and  the  Unbe- 
lievers; as  framing  disastrous  treaties  with  the  Mohammedans^  and  supply- 
ing them  with  arms,  provisions,  and  ships;  while  they  reftised  all  these 
things  to  the  Latins.  '*  But  (he  is  addressing  the  Pope)  it  is  the  height  of 
their  wickedness  obstinately  to  disclaim  the  supremacy  of  Rome.'*  "  Haec 
est  qu»  in  odium  apostolici  culminis,  Apostolorum  principis  nomen  audire 
vix  poterat,  nee  unam  eidem  inter  Gnecos  ecdesiam  oonoedebat  qui  onuiium 
ecclesiarnm  accepit  ab  ipso  Domino  principatum."  The  Latins  were  g^reatly 
shocked  at  the  Greek  worship  of  pictures.  **  Hftc  est  que  Christum  solia 
didicerat  honorare  picturis."  They  sometimes,  among  their  wicked  rites, 
repeated  baptism.  They  considered  the  Latins  not  as  men,  but  as  dogs, 
whose  blood  it  was  meritorious  to  shed.  This  is  an  evidence  of  tho  feel- 
ings of  the  Cnu^aders  towards  the  Greeks.  — Apud  Gesta  Innocent  c.  xcL 
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tinople.  These  prayers  were  accompanied  with  splendid 
presents  from  his  share  of  the  booty.^ 

The  Venetians  were  not  less  solicitous  now  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Holy  Father.  Already  they  had  veneaaiui 
sent  to  the  Legate,  Peter  of  Capua,  at  Cy-  Pope, 
pros ;  they  implored  this  prelate,  whom  they  had  treat- 
ed before  with  such  contemptuous  disregard,  to  interpose 
his  kind  offices  and  to  annul  the  excommunication. 
The  Legate  had  sent  the  Treasurer  of  the  church  of 
Nicosia,  with  powers  to  receive  their  oath  of  future 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See  and  the  fulfilment  of  their 
vows  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  provisionally  to  sus- 
pend the  interdict,  which  was  not  absolutely  revocable 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Two  Venetian 
nobles  were  now  despatched  to  Rome  by  the  Doge, 
They  were  to  inform  the  Pope,  that,  compelled  by  the 
treachery  of  the  young  Emperor  Alexius,  who  had 
attempted  to  bum  their  fleet,  with  their  brethren  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  pilgrims,  they  had  conquered 
Constantinople  for  the  honor  of  God  and  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  in  order  to  faciUtate  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land.  They  endeavored  to  explain  away 
their  attack  on  Zara ;  -  they  could  not  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  were  under  the  Pope's  protec- 
tion, therefore  they  had  borne  in  patience  the  excom- 
munication, till  reHeved  from  it  by  the  Cardinal  Peter. 

Innocent  replied  to  both  the  Emperor  and  tlio  Doge 
with  some  reserve,  but  with  manifest  satisfac-  innocent** 
tion.     He  had  condemned,  with  the  severity  ""^•^ 
which  became  the  Holy  Father,  the  enormities  perpe- 
trated during  the  storming  of  the  city,  the  worse  than 
infidel  acts  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  profane  plunder  and 

^  Compare  RajmalduSf  sub  anno. 

VOL.  T.  8 
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violation  of  the  churches.  But  it  was  manifestly  the 
divine  judgment,  that  those  who  had  so  long  been  for- 
borne in  mercy,  and  had  been  so  often  admonished  not 
only  by  former  Popes,  but  by  Innocent  himself,  to  re- 
turn to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  to  send  succors 
to  the  Holy  Land,  should  forfeit  both  their  place  and 
their  territory  to  those  who  were  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  sworn  to  deliver  the  sepulchre  of  Christ : 
in  order  that  the  land,  delivered  from  the  bad,  ihould 
be  committed  to  good  husbandmen,  who  would  bring 
forth  good  fruit  in  due  season.^ 

The  Pontiff  took  the  new  Empire  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  Holy  See.  He  commanded 
all  the  Sovereigns  of  the  West,  and  all  the  prelates  of 
the  Church,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  the  new  Latin  kingdom,  so 
important  for  the  conquest  of  the  Elast.  He  ratified 
the  revocation  of  the  excommunication  against  the  Ve- 
netians by  his  Legate  the  Cardinal  Peter.  He  de- 
clined, indeed,  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Doge  to 
be  released  from  his  vow,  from  Ins  obligation  to  follow 
the  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  account  of  his  great 
age  and  feebleness ;  but  the  refusal  was  the  highest 
flattery.  The  Pope  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  de- 
|)rive  the  army,  of  the  Cross  of  one  endowed  by  Gk)d 
with  such  exalted  gifts,  so  valiant,  and  so  wise :  if  the 
Doge  would  serve  God  and  his  Church  henceforth  with 
the  same  glorious  ability  with  which  he  had  served 
himself  and  the  world,  he  could  not  &il  of  attaining 
the  highest  reward. 

Innocent  assumed  at  once  the  ftill  ecclesiastical  ad^ 

1  This  is  A-om  the  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  in  the  Geaia  o 
zeii. 
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ministration.  There  was  one  clanse  in  the  compact 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians,  which  called 
forth  his  unqualified  condemnation ;  they  liad  presumed 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  after  assigning 
what  they  might  think  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  to  submit  the  rest  to  the  same  partition  as  the 
other  lands.  This  sacrilegious  article  the  bishops  and 
the  abbots  in  the  army  were  to  strive  to  annul  with  all 
their  spiritual  authority ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice  were  admonished  to  abrogate  it  as  injurious  to 
the  hon<»r,  and  as  trenching  on  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Nor  would  Innocent  admit 
the  right  of  the  self^lected  Chapter,  or  worse,  a  Chap- 
ter appointed  by  lay  authority,  to  the  nomination  of 
the  Patriarch.  He  absolutely  annulled  this  uncanoni- 
cal  proceeding ;  but  from  his  high  respect  for  Thomas 
Morosini,  and  the  necessity  to  provide  a  head  Sanotioni 
to  the  Church  of  Constantinople  of  his  own  Pmtrjarch. 
authority,  he  invested  Morosini  with  the  vacant  Patri- 
archate.^ Morosini  was  allowed  to  accumulate  within 
a  few  days  the  orders  of  Deacon,  Priest,  and  Bishop ; 
the  Pope  invested  him  with  the  Archiepiscopal  pall. 
Innocent  at  the  same  time  bestowed  the  highest  privi- 
leges and  powers  on  the  new  Patriarch,  yet  with  studi- 
ous care  that  all  those  privileges  and  powers  emanated 
from,  and  were  prescribed  and  limited  by  the  Papal 
authority.^  He  might  wear  the  pall  at  all  times  in  all 
places,  except  in  Rome  and  ift  the  presence  of  the 
Fope ;  in  processions  in  Constantinople  he  might  ride 

1 «  El^pmiu  et  confinnaTimufl  eidem  Ecclesus  Patruurcham."  —  EpUt. 
Tffi.SO. 

*  The  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  Innocent  averred,  owed  He  original 
•operiority  oyer  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jeru.sal<!m, 
to  a  grant  from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
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a  white  horse  with  white  housings.  He  had  the  power 
of  absolving  those  who  committed  violence  against  a 
spiritual  person ;  to  anoint  kings  within  his  Patriarch- 
ate at  the  request  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  to  ordain  at  the  appointed  seasons  and  appoinl 
all  qualified  persons,  to  distribute,  with  the  advice  of 
sage  counsellors,  all  the  goods  of  the  Church,  without 
the  approbation  of  Rome  in  each  special  case.  But  all 
these  privileges  were  the  gifts  of  a  superior ;  the  dis- 
pensation with  appeal  in  certain  cases,  only  confirmed 
more  strongly  the  right  of  receiving  appeals  in  all 
others.  Of  the  dispossessed  and  fugitive  Patriarch  no 
notice  is  taken  either  in  this  or  any  other  document ; 
the  Latin  Patriarch  was  planting  a  new  Church  in  the 
East  as  in  a  Pagan  land. 

Thus  then  set  forth  the  Latin  Patriarch  to  establish 
a  Latin  Church  in  the  East.  The  Emperor  had  before 
entreated  the  Pope  to  send  a  supply  of  breviaries  and 
missals  and  rituals  according  to  the  Roman  use,  with 
clergy  competent  to  administer  to  the  Latins.  He 
requested  also  some  Cistercian  monks  to  teach  the 
churches  of  Antony  and  Basil  the  true  rules  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  monastic  life.^  Innocent  appealed  to 
the  prelates  of  France  to  supply  this  want  of  clergy  for 
the  new  Church  of  the  East.  To  the  bishops  he  de- 
nounced the  heresies  of  the  Greeks ;  first  their  depart- 
ure from  the  unity  of  die  Church,  then  their  denial  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  from  the  Father ;  their  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist.  "  But  Samaria  had  now  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  God  had  transferred  the  Empire  of  the  Greeks 
6*om  the  proud  to  the  lowly,  from  the  superstitious  to 

^  Epist.  viii.  70. 
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the  religious,  from  the  schismatics  to  the  Catholics, 
from  the  disobedient  to  the  devoted  servants  of  God."  ^ 
He  addressed  the  high  school  of  Paris  to  send  some  of 
their  learned  youth  to  study  in  the  East,  the  source  and 
origin  of  knowledge ;  he  not  only  opened  a  wide  field 
to  their  spiritual  ambition,  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  true  Apostolic  faith  ;  he  described  the  East  as  a 
rich  land  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  as  over- 
flowing with  com,  wine,  and  oil.  But  neither  the  holy 
desire  of  saving  the  souls  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  noble 
thirst  for  knowledge,  nor  the  promise  of  these  temporal 
advanteges  (which,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  spoil 
aent  home  by  some  of  the  crusaders,  and  the  precious 
treasures  of  art  and  of  skill  which  were  offered  in  their 
churches,  they  must  have  known  not  to  be  so  plentiful, 
or  so  lightly  won),  had  much  effect ;  no  great  move- 
ment of  the  clergy  took  place  towards  the  East.  Philip 
Augustas  made  a  wiser,  but  not  much  more  successful 
attempt ;  he  established  a  college  of  Constantinople  in 
the  university  of  Paris  for  the  education  of  young 
Ghreeks,  who,  bringing  with  them  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  learning  of  the  East,  might  be  instructed  in 
the  language,  the  creed,  and  the  ritual  of  the  West. 
This  was  the  first  unmarked  step  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  study  of  Greek  in  the  West,  which  some  centuries 
afterwards  was  so  powerfully  to  assist  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  sole  dominion  of  Latin  Christianity  in  Europe. 

Thus,  then,  while  Rome  appointed  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  all  the  churches  within  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Latins  adopted  the  Roman  ritual,  by  the 
more  profound  hatred,  on  the  one  side  contemptuous, 
OD  the  other  revengeftd,  of  the  two  nations,  the  recon- 

}  GwU,  xciv. 
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ciliation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  waa 
farther  removed  than  ever.  No  doubt  this  inauspi- 
cious attempt  to  subjugate,  rather  than  win,  tended 
incalculably  to  the  obstinate  estrangement,  which  en- 
dured to  the  end.  The  Patriarch,  John  Camaterus, 
took  refuge  in  the  new  Empire  founded  by  Theodore 
oraek  Lascaris  in  Nicea  and  its  neighborhood:  to 

at  Nieea.  him,  uo  doubt,  the  clergy  throughout  Greece 
maintained  their  secret  allegiance.  Nor  was  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  Latin  Patriarch  imposing  for  its  cordial 
unanimity.  Before  Morosini  disembarked,  he  sent  word 
to  the  shore  that  the  clergy  and  the  people  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  honorable  homage.  But 
the  Frank  clergy  stood  aloof;  they  had  protested 
against  the  election  being  left  to  the  Venetians;  they 
declared  that  the  election  had  been  carried  by  un- 
worthy subtlety ;  that  the  Pope  himself  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  crafty  republicans.  Not  one 
appeared,  and  the  only  shouts  of  rejoicing  were  those 
of  the  few  Venetians.  The  Greeks  gazed  with  wonder 
iu»oeptioii  and  disgust  at  the  smooth-feced  prelate,  with- 
patriarch.  out  a  beard,  fet  as  a  well-fed  swine ;  on  his 
dress,  his  demeanor,^  the  display  of  his  ring.  And  the 
clergy,  as  beardless  as  their  bishop,  eating  at  the  same 
table,  like  to  him  in  dress  and  manners,  were  as  vulgar 
and  revolting  to  their  notions.  The  contumacious 
French  hierarchy  would  render  no  allegiance  what- 
ever to  the  Venetians  ;  the  excommunication  which 
the  Patriarch  ftilminated  against  them  they  treated 
with  sovereign  contempt.  The  jealousy  of  the  Franks 
against  the  Venetian  Primate  was  not  without  ground. 
The  Venetians  Iiad  ftx>m  the  first  determined  to  secure 

1  Nictttas,  m  he 
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to  themselves  in  perpetuity,  and,  as  they  could  not  ac- 
cq>t  tlie  temporal  dominion,  to  make  the  great  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  hereditary  in  tlieir  nation ;  so  to 
establish  their  own  Popedom  in  the  East.  But  Inno- 
cent had  penetrated  their  design ;  he  had  rigidly  defined 
the  powers  of  the  new  Patriarch,  a"hd  admonished  him, 
before  he  left  Rome,  not  to  lend  himself  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  country,  to  appoint  the  canons  of  Santa 
Sophia  for  their  worth  and  knowledge,  not  for  their 
Venetian  birth ;  the  Legate  was  to  exercise  a  control- 
ling power  over  these  appointments.  From  Romo 
Morosini  had  proceeded  to  Venice,  to  embark  for  his 
Patriarchate.  He  had  been  received  with  bitter  re- 
proaches by  the  son  of  the  Doge  and  many  of  the 
counsellors  and  nobles,  as  having  betrayed  his  coun- 
try; as  having  weakly  abandoned  to  the  Pope  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Venice.  They  threatened  not 
to  furnish  him  with  a  ship  for  his  passage ;  he  was 
deeply  in  debt,  his  creditors  beset  him  on  all  sides ;  he 
was  compelled  to  take  an  oath  before  the  Senate  that 
he  wonld  name  none  but  Venetians,  or  at  least  those 
who  had  resided  for  ten  years  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
t<ny,  as  canons  of  Santa  Sophia  ;  and  to  take  all  possi- 
ble measures  thai  none  but  a  Venetian  should  sit  on 
the  Patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople.^  If  even 
dim  rumors  of  these  stipulations  had  reached  the 
French  clergy,  their  cold  reception  of  the  Patriarch 
if  at  once  explained.  So  deep,  indeed,  was  the  feud, 
that  Innocent  found  it  necessary  to  send  another  Leg- 

1  Innoceni  beard  of  this  extorted  o«th;  he  immediatelj  addr&'wetl  a  let- 
tcr  to  Um  Patriarch,  positively  prohibitiiig  him  from  observing  it;  from  the 
profane  attempt  to  render  the  patriarchate  hereditary  among  the  Venetian 
■rwtocracy.  —  GeaU,  c  xc 
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ate  to  Constantinople,  the  Caidinal  Benedict,  who  en* 
joyed  his  full  and  unUmited  confidence.  The  Fonner 
Legate  to  the  East,  Peter  of  Capua,  with  his  colleague 
the  Cardinal  Soflrido,  had  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Pope.  He  had  released  the  Venetians  from 
their  interdict,  he  tad  deserted  his  proper  province, 
the  Holy  Land ;  and,  in  a  more  open  manner  than 
Innocent  thought  prudent,  entered  into  the  great  de- 
sign for  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  Empire.  He 
had  absolved  the  crusaders,  on  his  own  authority,  from 
the  ftdfilment,  for  a  limited  period,  of  their  vows  to 
serve  in  Palestine.  He  had  received  a  strong  rebuke 
from  Innocent,  in  which  the  Pope  dwelt  even  with 
greater  force  on  the  cruelties,  plunders,  sacrileges  com- 
mitted after  the  storming  of  Constantinople.  The  Sara- 
cens in  Palestine,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  salutaiy 
awe  with  which  they  had  been  struck  by  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  Cru- 
saders were  now  released  from  their  vow  of  serving 
against  them ;  and  would  fall  with  tenfold  ftiry  on  the 
few  who  remained  to  defend  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Cardinal  Benedict,  of  Santa  Susanna,  con- 
coDiUtution  ducted^  his  oflSce  with  consummate  skill; 
Clergy.  pcrhaps  the  disastrous  state  of  afiairs  awed 
even  the  jealous  clergy  with  the  apprehension  that 
their  tenure  of  dignity  was  but  precarious.  The  Em- 
peror Baldwin  had  now  &llen  a  captive  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Bulgaria  ;  his  brother  Henry,  the  new 
Sovereign,  made  head  with  gallantry,  but  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  against  the  Bulgarians,  who,  with  their 
A.D.  1206.  wild  marauding  hordes,  spread  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  Theodore  Lascaris  had  established 
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the  new  Greek  Empire  in  Asia.  The  Cardinal  not 
only  reconciled  the  Frank  clergy  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Patriarch,  Morosini  himself  was  inclined  to  the 
larger  views  of  the  churchman  rather  than  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  aims  of  the  Venetian.  He  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  Papal  absolution  from  the  oath  extorted  at 
Venice;  and,  so  far  from  the  Venetians  obtaining  a 
perpetual  and  hereditary  majority  in  the  Chapter  of 
Santa  Sophia,  or  securing  the  descent  of  the  Patri* 
archate  in  their  nation,  of  the  line  of  the  Latin  Patri- 
archs after  Moroeini  there  was  but  one  of  Venetian 
birth.  The  Legate  established  an  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution for  the  whole  Latin  Empire.  The  clergy  were 
to  receive  one  fifteenth  of  all  possessions,  cities,  castles, 
tenements,  fields,  vineyards,  groves,  woods,  meadows, 
suburban  spaces,  gardens,  salt-works,  tolls,  customs  by 
sea  and  land,  fisheries  in  salt  or  firesh  waters ;  with 
some  few  exceptions  in  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs 
reserved  for  the  Emperor  himself. -^  If  the  Emperor 
should  compound  for  any  territory,  and  receive  tribute 
instead  of  possession,  he  was  to  be  answerable  for  the 
fifteenth  to  the  Church ;  he  could  not  grant  any  lands 
in  fief,  without  reserving  the  fifteenth.  Besides  this, 
all  monasteries  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  were  not 
reckoned  in  the  fifteenth.  No  monastery  was  to  be 
fortified,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  public  d^ 
fence,  without  the  permission  of  the  Patriarch  or  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Besides  this,  the  clergy  might 
receive  tithe  of  com,  vegetables,  and  all  the  produce 
rf  the  land ;  of  firuits,  except  the  private  kitchen- 
garden  of  the  owner ;  of  the  feed  of  cattle,  of  honey, 
and  of  wool.  If  by  persuasion  they  could  induce  the 
land-owners  to  pay  these  tithes,  they  were  fully  entitled 
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to  receive  them.  The  clergy  and  the  monks  of  all 
orders  were  altogether  exempt,  according  to  the  more 
liberal  custom  of  France,  from  all  lay  jurisdiction. 
They  held  their  lands  and  possessions  absolutely, 
saving  only  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Rome  and  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of  the  Emperor  and 
of  the  Empire.^ 

Even  towards  the  Greeks,  as  the  new  Emperor  dis- 
j^i,„^ij,^  covered  too  late  the  fatal  policy  of  treating 
iT  Gneki.  ^^  couqucred  race  with  contemptuous  hatred, 
BO  the  ecclesiastical  rule  gradually  relaxed  itself,  and 
endeavored  to  comprehend  them  without  absolute 
abandonment  of  their  ritual,  and  without  the  pro- 
scription of  their  clergy.  Where  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  Greek,  the  Patriarch  was  recommended  to 
appoint  a  Greek  ecclesiastic ;  only,  where  it  was  mixed, 
a  Latin.^  Even  the  Greek  ritual  was  permitted  where 
the  obstinate  worshippers  resisted  all  persuasions  to 
conformity,  till  the  Holy  See  should  issue  further  or- 
ders. Nor  were  the  Greek  monasteries  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  converted,  according  to  Latin  usage,  into 
secular  chapters ;  they  were  to  be  replaced,  as  fiir  as 
might  be,  by  Latin  regulars ;  otherwise  to  remain  un- 
disturbed. This  tardy  and  extorted  toleration  had 
probably  no  great  effect  in  allaying  the  deepening 
estrangement  of  the  two  churches.  Nor  did  these 
arrangements  pacify  the  Latin  Byzantine  Church; 
there  were  still  jealousies  among  the  Franks  of  the 
Venetian  Patriarch,  excommunications  against  his  con- 
A4».iaoe.  tumacious  clergy  by  the  Patriarch,  appeals 
to  Rome,  attempts  by  the  indignant  Patriarch  to  re- 

^  Dated  16  CalendB,  April.    Confirmed  at  FerentiDO,  Nones  of  Aagaft^ 
t  Qeeta,  oh.  cU. 
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sume  some  of  the  independence  of  his  Bjzandae  pred- 
ecessors, new  Legatine  commissions  from  the  Pope, 
limitiDg  or  interfering  with  his  authority. 

Even  had  the  Latin  conquerors  of  the  East  the  least 
disposition  to  resist  the  lofly  dictation  of  the  Kings  of 
Pope  in  all  ecclesiastical  concerns,  they  were  ■'"*«»'*^ 
not  in  a  situation  to  assert  their  independence  as  the 
undisputed  sovereigns  of  Eastern  Christendom.  On 
Innocent  might  depend  the  recruiting  of  their  reduced, 
scattered,  insufficient  forces  by  new  adventurers  assum- 
ing the  Cross,  and  warring  for  the  eventual  liberation 
of  the  Ekist,  and  so  consolidating  the  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  Empire;  on  Innocent  might  depend  the  de- 
liverance of  their  captive  Emperor,  of  whose  fate  they 
were  still  ignorant.  The  King  of  Bulgaria,  by  the 
snbmissioii  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  Rome,  was  the 
spiritual  subject  of  the  Pope.  Henry,  while  yet  Bailiff 
of  the  Empire,  during  the  captivity  of  Baldwin,  wrote 
the  most  pressing  letters,  entreating  the  mediation  of 
the  Pope  with  the  subtle  Johannitius.  The  letters  de- 
scribed the  insurrection  of  the  perfidious  Greeks,  the 
mvasion  of  the  Bulgarians,  with  their  barbarous  allied 
hordes,  the  fieital  battle  of  Adrianople  in  which  Bald- 
win had  been  taken  prisoner:  the  Latins  fled  to  the 
fcfpe  as  dieir  only  refuge  above  all  kings  and  princes 
of  the  earth ;  they  threw  themselves  in  prostrate  hu- 
mility at  his  parental  feet. 

Injiocent  delayed  not  to  send  a  messenger  to  his 
spiritual  vassal,  the  King  of  Bulgaria ;  but  his  letter 
was  in  a  tone  unwontedly  gentle,  persuasive,  unauthor- 
itative. He  did  not  even  throw  the  blame  of  the  war 
with  tht>  Fmnks  of  Constantinople  on  the  King  of  Bul- 
garia :  ne  reminded  him  that  he  had  received  his  crown 
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and  his  consecrated  banner  from  the  Pope,  that  banner 
which  had  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  special  pro 
tection  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  that  he  might  rule  his 
realm  in  peace.  He  informed  Johannitins  that  another 
immense  army  was  about  to  set  out  from  the  West  to 
recruit  that  which  had  conquered  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire ;  it  was  his  interest,  therefore,  to  make  firm  peace 
with  the  Latins,  for  which  he  had  a  noble  opportunity 
by  the  deliverance  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin.^  "  This 
was  a  suggestion,  not  a  command.  On  his  own  part 
lie  would  lay  his  injunction  on  the  Emperor  Henry  to 
abstain  from  all  invasion  of  the  borders  of  Bulgaria ; 
that  kingdom,  so  devoutly  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  was  to  remain  in  its  inviolable  se- 
curity 1 "  The  Bulgarian  replied  that  "  he  had  offered 
Cerms  of  peace  to  the  Latins,  which  they  had  rejected 
with  contempt ;  they  had  demanded  the  surrender  of 
ill  the  territories  which  they  accused  him  of  having 
usurped  from  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  themselves 
being  the  usurpers  of  that  Empire.  These  lands  he 
occupied  by  a  better  right  than  they  Constantinople. 
He  had  received  his  crown  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff; 
they  had  violently  seized  knd  invested  themselves  with 
that  of  the  Eastern  Empire;  the  Empire  which  be- 
longed to  him  rather  than  to  them.  He  was  fighting 
under  the  banner  consecrated  by  St.  Peter ;  they  with 
the  cross  on  their  shoulders,  which  they  had  falsely  as- 
sumed. He  had  been  defied,  had  fought  in  self-de- 
fence, had  won  a  glorious  victory,  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  As  to 
the  Emperor,  his  release  was  impossible,  he  had  already 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh."     It  is  impossible  not  to 

1  Epiflt  viii.  182. 
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remaiiL  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Barbarian  araik 
himself  of  the  difficult  position  of  the  Pope,  who  had  still 
ap^jly  condemned  the  invasion  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Crosaders,  and  had  threatened,  if  he  had  not  placed 
them  under  interdict  for  that  act ;  how  he  makes  him* 
self  out  to  be  the  fiiithful  soldier  c^  the  Fope.  Nor 
had  either  the  awe  or  fear  of  Innocent  restrained  the 
King  of  Bulgaria  from  putting  his  prisoner  to  a  cruel 
death  (this  seems  to  be  certain,  however  the  manner 
of  Baldwin's  death  grew  into  a  romantic  legend),^  nor 
did  he  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  the  pacific  counsds 
of  Rome ;  the  consecrated  banner  o{  St.  Peter  still 
waved  against  those  who  had  subdued  the  Eastern 
Empire  tmder  all^iance  to  the  successor  o{  St  Peter. 
Till  his  own  assassination,  Johannitins  of  Bulgaria  was 
the  dangerous  and  mortal  foe  of  the  Latins  in  the  Em- 
pire of  the  East. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  that 
strange  and  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  ^^^^^ 
the  Crusades,  in  its  direct  and  immediate  re-  Jf'Ji^Iuii- 
sults  might  seem  but  imperfect  and  transitory.  **°^*'^' 
The  Latin  Empire  endured  hardly  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  sovereignty  reverted  to  its  old  effete  mas- 
ters.    The  Greeks  who  won  back  the  throne  were  in 
no  respect  superior  either  in  military  skill  or  valor,  in 
genius,  in  patriotism,  in  intellectual  eminence,  to  those 
who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Latins.     The  Byzan- 
tine Empire  had  to  linger  out  a  few  more  centuries  of 
inglorious  inactivity ;  her  religion  came  back  with  her, 

1  Epfanim,  L  7406, 7,  p.  800,  edit  Bonn;  Nicetas,  p.  S47;  Qwkg9  Acro- 
pofita,  p.  34,  give  different  yerrions  of  hie  death.  See  also  Ducange'i  note 
en  VUlehardooin,  and  Alberic  dee  trois  Pontiines,  on  the  impostor  irho 
m.  — Geete  T^ndoY.  riii.,  ^Mid  Duchesne,  Matt.  Paris. 
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with  all  its  superstition,  with  nothing  creative,  vigorous, 
or  capable  of  exercising  any  strong  impulse  on  the  na- 
tional mind.  As  the  consolidation  therefore  of  Earope 
into  one  great  Christian  confederacy  the  conquest  was 
a  signal  fiulure  ;  as  advancing,  as  supporting  the  Chris- 
tian outposts  in  the  East,  it  led  to  no  result ;  the  Cru- 
sades languished  still  more  and  more  ;  they  were  now 
the  enterprises  of  single  enthusiastic  princes,  brilliant, 
adventurous  expeditions  like  that  of  our  Edward  I. 
even  national  armaments  like  those  of  St.  Louis  of 
France,  whom  his  gallant  chivalry  followed  to  the  East 
as  they  would  on  any  other  bold  campaign,  obedient  to, 
even  kindled  by  his  fanatic  fervor,  rather  than  by  their 
own  profound  religious  zeal.  They  were  no  longer 
the  wars  of  Christendom,  the  armed  insurrections  of 
whole  populations,  maddened  to  avenge  the  cause  of 
the  injured  Son  of  God,  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
certain  absolution  for  their  sins  and  everlasting  re- 
ward. 

But  the  immediate  and  indirect  results  on  the  Latin, 
and  more  especially  on  the  Italian  mind,  constituted 
the  profound  importance  of  this  event,  and  was  at  once 
the  sign  and  the  commencement  of  a  great  revolution. 
A  new  element  had  now  entered  into  society,  to  contest 
with  the  warlike  and  religious  spirit  the  dominion  over 
human  thought.  Commercial  Venice  had  now  taken 
her  pla<;e  with  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Transalpine 
Christendom,  and  with  Rome  the  seat  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy.  A  new  power  had  arisen,  which  had 
wrested  the  generalship  and  the  direction  of  a  Crusade 
from  the  hands  of  the  most  mighty  prelate  who  luid 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  had  calmly  pursued  her 
own  way  in  defiance  of  interdict,  and  only  at  her  own 
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conyenient  time,  and  for  her  own  ends,  stooped  to  tardj 
sabmission  and  apology. 

Venice  almost  alone  reaped  the  valuable  harvest  of 
this  great  Crusade.  Zara  was  the  first  step  AdraQtagM 
to  her  wide  commercial  empire ;  she  had  Venice, 
wisely  left  the  more  imposing  but  precarious  temforal 
sovereignty  in  Constantinople  to  her  confederates;  to 
them  she  abandoned  whatever  kingdoms,  principalities, 
or  baronial  fiefs  they  might  win  upon  the  mainland ; 
but  she  seized  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  as  her 
own.  Constantinople  was  not  her  seat  of  empire,  but 
it  was  her  central  mart ;  the  Emperor  had  to  defend 
the  walls  on  the  land  side,  the  &ctories  of  Venice  at 
Pent  were  amply  protected  by  her  fleets.  Wherever 
there  was  a  haven  there  waved  the  flag  of  St.  Mark  : 
the  whole  coast  and  all  the  islands  were  studded  with 
her  mercantile  establishments. 

Venice  had  been  thwarted  by  the  natural  jealousy 
of  the  Church, -by  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  defection  of  Morosini  himself,  her 
Patriarch,  in  her  bold  project  of  retaining  in  her  own 
hands  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  the  new  Em- 
pire. It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  the  Venetian  policy, 
that  though  jealous  of  any  overweening  ecclesiastical 
authority  at  home,  within  her  own  lagunes;  abroad, 
in  her  colonies  and  conquests,  she  was  desirous  of  seciuv 
ing  to  herself  and  her  sons  all  the  high  spiritual  digni« 
lies,  and  so  to  hold  both  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
power  in  her  own  hands.  Venice,  by  her  fortune,  or 
by  her  sagacity,  had  never  become,  never  aspired  to 
become  the  seat  of  an  archiepiscopate ;  the  city  was 
a  province  first  of  Aquileia,  then  of  Grrado ;  but  the 
Archbishop  was  no  citizen  of  Venice  ;  he  dwelt  apart 
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letters,  which  had  some  effect  in  awakening  the  slum* 
bering  genius  of  Latin  Europe.  The  other  western 
kingdoms  were  content  mostly  with  relics ;  perhaps  the 
gi*eat  marts  of  Flanders,  and  the  rising  Hanse  Towns 
had  some  share,  more  or  less  direct,  in  Eastern  com- 
merce ;  but  besides  the  religious  spoils,  Venice  alone, 
and  through  Venice  Italy,  was  moved  with  some  yet 
timid  admiration  of  profaner  works,  such  as  the  horses 
of  Lysippus,  which  now  again  stand  in  her  great  Place 
of  St.  Mark.  Venice  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople became  a  half  Byzantine  city.  Her  great  church 
of  St.  Mark  still  seems  as  if  it  had  migrated  from  the 
East ;  its  walls  glow  with  Byzantine  mosaic ;  its  treas- 
ures are  Oriental  in  their  character  as  in  their  splen* 
dor. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

INNOCENT  AND  THE  ANTI-SACEBDOTALISTS. 

Ths  Crusades  had  established  in  the  mind  of  men 
the  maxim  that  the  Infidel  was  the  enemy  of  omnd« 
God,  and  therefore  the  enemy  of  every  true  hewtica. 
servant  of  Grod.  The  war,  first  midertaken  for  a 
specific  object,  the  rescue  of  the  Saviour's  sepulchre, 
that  indefeasible  property  of  Christ  and  Christendom 
long  usurped  by  lawless  force,  from  the  profane  and 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  idolaters  (as 
they  were  absurdly  called),  had  now  become  a  gen- 
eral war  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent,  of  every 
Christian  against  every  believer  in  the  KorSn.  Chris- 
tian and  unbeliever  were  bom  foes,  foes  unto  death. 
They  mi^t  hold  the  chivalrous  gallantry,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  virtue,  each  of  the  other,  in  respect :  absolute 
necessity  might  compel  them  to  make  treaties  which 
would  partake  in  the  general  sanctity  of  such  cove- 
nants ;  yet  to  these  irreconcilable  antagonists  war  was 
the  state  of  nature ;  each  considered  it  a  sacred  duty, 
if  not  a  positive  obligation,  to  extirpate  the  hastile  faith. 
And  in  most  Mohammedan  countries  the  Christian  had 
the  claim  of  old  possession ;  he  fought  for  the  recovery 
of  his  own.  Mohammedanism  had  begun  in  unpro- 
voked conquest ;  conquest  was  its  sole  tenure ;  and 
conquest  might  seem  at  least  a  part  of  its  religion,  for 
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with  each  successive  race  which  rose  to  pow<3r  among 
the  Mohammedans  the  career  of  invasion  began  again ; 
the  frontiers  of  Christendom  were  invested  or  driven 
in.  All  warfare,  therefore,  even  carried  into  the  heart 
of  Mohammedanism,  was  in  some  degree  defensive,  as 
precautionary  and  preventive  of  future  aggression ;  as 
aspiring  to  crush,  before  it  became  too  formidable,  a 
power  which  inevitably,  when  again  matured,  would  be 
restrained  by  no  treaty.  Foreign  subjugation,  subju« 
gation  of  Christian  countries,  was  at  once  a  part  of 
the  creed,  and  of  the  national  manners.  The  Nomad 
races,  organized  by  a  fiumtic  faith,  were  arrayed  in 
eternal  warfare  against  more  settled  and  peaceful  civ- 
ilization. The  Crusades  in  the  North  of  Germany 
against  the  tribes  of  Teutonic  or  Sclavonian  race  might 
claim,  though  in  less  degree,  the  character  of  defensive 
wars :  those  races  too  were  mostly  warlike  and  aggres 
sive.  The  Teutonic  knights  were  the  religious  and 
chivalrous  descendants  of  the  Templars  and  the  Hos- 
pitallers.^ 

But  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Church,  the  err- 
ing believer  was  as  declared  an  enemy  to  God  as  the  Pa- 
gan or  the  Islamite,  in  one  respect  more  inexcusable  and 
odious,  as  obstinately  resisting  or  repudiating  the  truth. 
The  heretic  appeared  to  the  severely  orthodox  Christian 
as  worse  than  the  unbeliever ;  he  was  a  revolted  sub- 
ject, not  a  foreign  enemy .^  Civil  wars  are  always  the 
most  ferocious.     Excommunication  fix)m  the  Christian 

1  The  Tentonio  order  was  as  jet  in  its  infsnqr ;  it  obtained  wbat  tdmj  bo 
called  an  European  existence  (till  then  it  was  a  brotherhood  of  charitf  in 
the  H0I7  Land)  nnder  Herman  de  Salza,  the  lojal  friend  of  Frederick  II. 

>  llie  Troubadour  who  sings  of  the  Aibigensian  war  expresses  the  com- 
mon sentiment:  **Car  lea  Fran9ais  de  France,  etoeux  d*ltalie  .  .  .  et  It 
monde  entier  leur  court  sus,  et  leur  porte  haine,  plus  qu.*k  Sarrasins.*'  ^ 
Fauriel,  p.  77. 
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Church  implied  outlawry  from  Christian  society  ;  the 
heretic  forfeited  not  only  all  dignities,  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  even  all  property,  all  protection  by  law ; 
he  was  to  be  pursued,  taken,^  despoiled,  put  to  death, 
dther  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  (the  temporal 
authority  was  bound  to  execute,  even  to  blood,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  court),  or  if  he  dared  to 
resist,  by  any  means  whatever :  however  peaceful,  he 
was  an  insurgent,  against  whom  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom might,  or  rather  was  bound  at  the  summons  of  the 
spiritual  power  to  declare  war;  his  estates,  even  his 
domufiions  if  a  sovereign,  were  not  merely  liable  to  for- 
feiture, but  the  Church  assumed  the  power  of  award- 
ing the  forfeiture,  as  it  might  seem  best  to  her  wisdom.* 
The  army  which  should  execute  the  mandate  of  the 
Church  was  the  army  of  the  Church,  and  the  banner 
of  that  army  was  the  Cross  of  Christ.  So  began  Cru- 
sades, not  on  the  contested  borders  of  Christendom,  not 
in  Mohammedan  or  heathen  lands,  in  Palestine,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile,  among  the  Livonian  forests  or  the 
sands  of  the  Baltic,  but  in  the  very  bosom  of  Christen 
dom ;  not  among  the  implacable  partisans  of  an  antag 
onistic  creed,  but  among  those  who  still  called  them 
selves  by  the  name  of  Christians. 

The  world,  at  least  the  Christian  world,  might  seeir 
to  repose  in  unresisting  and  unrepining  sub-  Apparent  n- 
jection  under  the  religious  autocracy  of  the  ^^J^S?* 
Pope,  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.    How- 1™»~°*  ^ 

1  Piene  de  Taux  Cemay  oonsiden  eveiy  crime  to  be  centred  in  heresj 
Tbi  heretic  is  a  wQd  beast  to  be  remorselessly  slain  wherever  he  is  found 
"*  Passim. 

*  Even  the  Emperor  Heniy  lY.  ahnost  admitted  that,  if  guilty  of  heresj, 
he  would  have  Justly  incurred  dethronement.  His  ailment  against  tbs 
htjostioe  of  Hildebrand  is,  that  he  is  convicted  of  no  heresy. 
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ever  Innocent  III.,  in  his  ostentations  claim  of  com* 
plete  temporal  supremacy  as  a  branch  of  his  spiritual 
power,  as  directly  flowing  from  the  established  princi- 
ples of  his  religious  despotism,  might  have  to  encoun- 
ter the  stem  opposition  of  the  temporal  sovereignt 
Philip  of  Swabia,  Otho  IV.,  Philip  Augustus,  or  the 
Barons  of  England;  yet  within  its  clear  and  distinct 
limits  that  supremacy  was  uncontested.  No  Emperor 
or  King,  however  he  might  assert  his  right  to  his 
crown  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  would  fail  at  the 
same  time  to  profess  himself  a  dutiful  son  and  sub- 
ject of  the  Church.  Where  the  contest  arose  out  of 
matters  more  closely  connected  with  religion,  it  was 
against  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  power,  not  against  the 
power  itself,  which  he  appealed  when  he  took  up  arms. 
But  there  was  a  secret  working  in  the  depths  of  socie- 
ty, which,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most  boast- 
ful of  its  unity,  broke  forth  in  direct  spiritual  rebellion 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  Christendom.  Nor  was  it 
the  more  watchful  and  all-pervading  administration  of 
Innocent  III.  which  detected  latent  and  slumbering 
heresies ;  they  were  open  and  undisguised,  and  carried 
on  the  work  of  proselytism,  each  in  its  separate  sphere, 
with  dauntless  activity.  From  almost  every  part  of 
Latin  Christendom  a  cry  of  indignation  and  distress  is 
raised  by  the  clergy  against  the  teachers  or  the  sects, 
which  are  withdrawing  the  people  from  their  control. 
It  is  almost  simultaneously  heard  in  England,  in  North- 
ern France,  in  Belgium,  in  Bretagne,  in  the  whole  dio- 
cese of  Rheims,  in  Orleans,  in  Paris,  in  Germany,  at 
Goslar,  Cologne,  Treves,  Metz,  Strasburg.  Through- 
out the  whole  South  of  France,  and  it  should  seem  in 
Hungary,  this  sectarianism  is  the  dominant  religion. 
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Even  in  Italj  these  opinions  had  made  alarming  prog- 
ress. Innocent  himself  calls  on  the  cities  of  Verona, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Milan,  Placenda,  Treviso,  Ber- 
gamo, Mantua,  Ferrara,  Faenza,  to  cast  out  these  mul* 
tiplying  sectaries.  Even  within  or  on  the  very  borders 
<^  the  Papal  territory  Viterbo  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  revolt. 

In  one  great  principle  alone  the  heresiarchs  of  this 
age,  and  their  countless  sects,  conspired  with  Prtadpiiijf 
dangerous  unity.  It  was  a  great  anti-sacer-SMteriM. 
dotal  nK>yement;  it  was  a  conyulsive  effort  to  throw 
off  what  had  become  to  many  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
a  dergy  which  assumed  something  beyond  Apostolic 
power,  and  seemed  to  have  departed  so  entirely  from 
Apostolic  poverty  and  humility.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  simple  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  vast  hierarchical  Christianity 
which  had  been  growing  up  since  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  should  not,  even  in  the  darkest  and  most 
ignorant  age,  awaken  the  astonishment  of  some,  and 
rouse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  others.  But  for  cen* 
tunes,  firom  this  embarrassing  or  distressing  contrast 
between  Apostolic  and  hierarchical  Christianity,  almost 
all  who  had  felt  it  had  sought  and  found  refiige  in  mon« 
achism.  And  monachism,  having  for  its  main  object 
the  perfection  of  the  individual,  was  content  to  with- 
draw itself  out  of  worldly  Christianity  into  safe  seclu- 
tton ;  being  founded  on  a  rule,  an  universal  rule,  of 
passive  submission,  it  did  not  of  necessity  fed  called 
upon,  or  seem  to  itself  justified  in  more  than  protesting 
against,  or  condemning  by  its  own  austere  indigence, 
the  inordinate  wealth,  power,  or  splendor  of  the  clergy, 
itill  less  in  organizing  revolutionary  resistance.     Tet 
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unquestionably  this  oppugnancy  was  the  most  active 
element  in  the  jealous  hostility  between  the  seculars 
and  the  regulars,  which  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
country  and  in  every  century.  We  have  heard  the 
controversy  between  Peter  Damiani  and  Hildebrand, 
each  of  whom  may  be  accepted  as  the  great  champion 
of  his  class,  which  though  it  did  not  quench  their 
mutual  respect,  even  their  friendship,  shows  the  irreo 
oncilability  of  the  conflict.  Yet  each  form  of  monas* 
ticism  had  in  a  generation  or  two  become  itself  hie- 
rarchical ;  the  rich  and  lordly  abbot  could  not  reproach 
the  haughty  and  wealthy  bishop  as  an  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles.  Clugny,  which  by  its  stem 
austerities  had  put  to  shame  the  older  cloisters,  by  the 
time  of  St.  Bernard  is  become  the  seat  of  unevangelic 
luxury  and  ease.  Moreover,  a  solemn  and  rigid  ritual 
devotion  was  an  essential  part  of  monachism.  Each 
rule  was  more  pimctilious,  more  minute,  more  strict, 
than  the  ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  Church  ;  and  this 
rigid  servitude  to  religious  usage  no  doubt  kept  down 
multitudes,  who  might  otherwise  have  raised  or  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  revolt.  There  were  no  rebel- 
lions to  any  extent  in  the  monastic  orders,  so  long  as 
they  were  confined  in  their  cloisters ;  it  was  not  till 
much  later,  that  among  the  Begging  Friars,  who  wan- 
dered freely  abroad,  arose  a  formidable  mutiny,  even 
in  the  very  camp  of  the  Papacy. 

The  hierarchy,  too,  might  seem  to  repose  securely  in 
its  conscious  strength;  to  look  back  with  quiescent 
pride  on  its  unbroken  career  of  victory.  The  intellect- 
ual insurrection  of  Ab^lard  against  the  dominant  phi- 
losophy and  against  the  metaphysic  groundwork,  if  not 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  dominant  Christianity,  had 
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been  crushed,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  his  own  calamities 
and  by  the  superior  authority  of  St.  Bernard.  The 
republican  religion  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  met  its 
doom  at  the  stake ;  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
had  combined  to  trample  down  the  perilous  demagogue 
rather  than  heresiarch.  But  doctrines  expire  not  with 
their  teachers.  Abflard  left  even  in  high  places,  if  not 
disciples,  men  disposed  to  follow  out  his  bold  specula- 
tions. But  these  were  solitary  abstruse  thinkers,  Kke 
Gflbert  de  la  Por^,  or  minds  which  formed  a  close 
esoteric  school ;  no  philosophizing  Christian  ever  organ- 
ized or  perpetuated  a  sect.  Arnold  no  doubt  left  behind 
him  a  more  deep  and  dangerous  influence.  In  many 
minds  there  lingered  from  his  teaching,  if  no  very  defi- 
nite notions,  a  secret  traditionary  repugnance  to  the 
established  opinions,  an  unconscious  aversion  to  the  rule 
of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

The  Papacy,  the  whole  hierarchy,  might  seem,  in 
the  wantonness  of  its  despotism,  almost  delib-  Saeuri^ 
erately  to  drive  Christendom  to  insurrection,  himrehy. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  long,  seemingly  interminable 
conflict  with  the  imperial  power,  even  though  it  might 
end  in  triumph,  should  not  leave  deep  and  rankling 
and  inextinguishable  animosities.  The  interdicts  ut- 
tered, not  against  monarchs,  but  against  kingdoms  like 
France  and  England ;  the  sudden  and  total  cessation  of 
all  religious  rites;  the  remorseless  abandonment,  as  it 
were,  of  whole  nations  to  everlasting  perdition  for  the 
sins  or  alleged  sins  of  their  sovereigns,  could  not  but 
awaken  doubts ;  deaden  in  many  cases  religious  fears 
—  madden  to  religious  desperation.  In  France  it  has 
been  seen  that  satire  began  to  aim  its  contemptuous 
sarcasms  at  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  power.     In  the 
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reign  of  John,  the  political  songs,  not  merelj  in  the 
vernacular  tongae  but  in  priestly  or  monastic  Latin, 
assume  a  boldness  and  vehemence  which  show  how 
much  the  old  awe  is  dropping  off;  and  these  songs, 
spread  from  convent  to  convent,  and  chanted  by  monks, 
it  should  seem,  to  holy  tunes,  are  at  once  the  expression 
and  the  nutriment  of  brooding  and  sullen  discontent : 
discontent,  if  as  yet  shuddering  at  aught  approaching 
to  heresy,  at  least  preparing  men's  minds  for  doctrinal 
license.^ 

1  See  Mr.  Wright's  Political  songs  and  poems  of  Walter  de  Mapea, 
among  the  most  curious  volumes  pablished  by  the  Camden  Sode^.  In 
the  Carraina  Burana  (firom  the  monastery  of  Benedict  Buren,  published  by 
the  Literary  Union  of  Stuttgard,  1847)  we  find  the  same  pieces,  some  no 
Aoubt  of  ^glish  origin.  This  stxange  collection  of  amat<»y  as  well  m 
satirical  pieces  shows  that  the  license,  even  occasionally  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  Troabadoor,  as  well  as  his  bitter  tone  against  the  dergj, 
were  not  confined- to  the  South  of  France,  or  to  the  Provencal  tongue:  — 

**  Cum  sd  papain  Teneiis,  hahe  pro  eonstanti 
Non  6it  loons  panperl,  soli  fkT«t  daati ; 
Yfll  li  muQUs  prastitam  non  est  aUquantl. 
Bespondit,  haoo  tibia  non  est  miehl  tantt. 

**  Papa,  il  rem  tangimus  nomen  habet  a  re; 
Quloqnld  habent  alU,  solus  Tult  palpare ; 
y«l  si  Ttrbum  gallioum  tIs  apooopars, 
PoeXf  paex  dU  k  moty  si  tIs  impetrare. 

**  Papa  qu«rit,  ehartnla  qunrit,  bulla  qussrit, 
Porta  qnsBrit,  eardinalis  qn»iit,  cursor  quaarit, 
Omnss  qn»mnt ;  at  si  quod  das,  nnl  deerit. 
Totum  man  salsum  est,  tota  causa  perit.*' — p.  14,  II. 

Here  is  another,  out  of  many  such  passages: « 

**  Boma,  turpltndinifl  jaeeos  in  proftendls, 
Tirtates  praposterat  oplbus  immnudls ; 
Yadllantls  animl  fluctuans  sub  undis, 
IMruit,  sBdiikcat,  mutat  qnadxata  rotundis. 

'^  Roma  cunctos  erudlt,  ut  ad  opes  transvolent, 
Plus  quam  Deo,  Mammonn,  cor  et  manus  ImmotonI ; 
8le  nimlrun  p^mltes  mal&  stirpe  redolent: 
Oul  caput  inflrmum,  cetera  membra  dolent.** 
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Nor  were  the  highest  churchmen  aware  how  by  thdr 
own  unsparing  and  honest  dennnciations  of  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  they  must  shake  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  trumpet  of  sedition  was  blown  from  the 
thrones  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  of  holy  abbots  and 
preachers  of  &e  severest  orthodoxy ;  and  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  popular  mind  would  nicely  discrimi- 
nate between  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchical  system  and 
the  system  itself?  The  flagrant,  acknowledged  ve- 
nality of  Rome  could  not  be  denounced  without  im- 
pairing the  majesty  of  Rome ;  the  avarice  of  Legates 
and  Cardinals  could  not  pass  into  a  proverb  and  obtain 
currency  from  the  most  unsuspicious  authorities,  with- 
out bringing  Legates,  Cardinals,  the  whole  hierarchy 
into  contempt.  We  have  heard  Becket  declaim,  if  not 
against  the  Pope  himself  (yet  even  the  Pope  is  not 
spared),  against  the  court  and  council  of  the  Pope  as 
bought  and  sold.  The  King,  he  says,  boasts  that  he 
has  in  his  pay  tlie  whole  college  of  cardinals ;  he  could 
buy  the  Papacy  itself,  if  vacant.  And,  if  Becket 
brands  the  impiety,  he  does  not  question  on  this  point 
the  truth  of  the  King.  Becket's  friend,  John  of  Salis* 
bury,  not  only  in  die  fi'eedom  of  epistolary  writing,  but 
in  his  grave  philosophic  works,  dwells,  if  with  trembling 
reverence  yet  with  no  less  force,  on  this  indelible  sin  of 

From   anoUwr   publication  of  Mr.  Wright*!,  •'SaHj  Kjiteri«t,**  p. 
1X¥.:  — 

**  Qafeqaid  male,  Rom*,  Ttki, 
Ptr  hnmmidoi  ordJnakg, 
P«rqiM  nnsu  DecTBtalM; 
QoioqvSd  esnotUarll 
Pweant  Hi  notaril, 
Tottim  MOMnili 
Sapenmt  Fapalef.*' 

— Compsre  Hist.  Litt^.  de  k  Frtnce,  vol.  xxii.  147,  S.    I  h»d  Ml«ot«d  thf 
aaae  qootations. 
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Rome  and  of  the  legates  of  Rome.^  We  have  heard 
Innocent  compelled  to  defend  himself  from  the  imputed 
design  of  fraudulently  alienating  for  his  own  use  con- 
tributions raised  for  the  hallowed  purposes  of  the  Cru- 
sade. 

All  these  conspiring  causes  account  for  the  popularity 
MoTemant  of  this  movement ;  its  popularity,  not  on  ac- 
dotaiist.  count  of  the  numbers  of  its  votaries,  but  the 
class  in  which  jt  chiefly  spread :  the  lower  or  middle 
orders  of  the  cities,  in  many  cases  the  burghers,  now 
also  striving  after  civil  liberties,  and  forming  the  fi'ee 
municipalities  in  the  cities;  and  in  those  cities  not 
merely  opposing  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  but  that 
not  less  oppressive  of  the  bishops  and  the  chapters. 

This  wide-spread,  it  might  seem  almost  simultaneous 
revolt  throughout  Latin  Christianity  (though  in  fact  it 
had  been  long  growing  up,  and,  beat  down  in  one 
place,  had  ever  risen  in  another)  ;  this  insurrection 
against  the  dominion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Pope, 
more  or  less  against  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  faith,  but 
universally  against  the  sacerdotal  sptem,  comprehended 
three  classes.  These,  distinct  in  certain  principles  and 
tenets,  would  of  necessity  intermingle  incessantly,  melt 
into,  and  absorb  each  other.  Once  broken  loose  Gcom 
the  authority  of  the  clergy,  once  convinced  that  the 
clergy  possessed  not  the  sure,  at  all  events,  not  the  ex- 
clusive power  over  their  salvation ;  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  churches,  for  the  sacraments,  for  the  confes- 
sional, once  thrown  aside;  they  would  welcome  any 

1  *'  Sed  Legmti  sedis  Apostolicw  manns  Brum  excaUant  ab  omni  monere, 
qui  interdam  in  provindas  ita  debacchantur  ac  d  ad  eodesiam  flagellandaic 
egresans  sit  Sathan  a  facio  domini/*  He  adds,  "Non  de  ommbm  aeniifl 
wt"  —  Poljcratic.  v.  15. 
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new  excitement ;  be  the  willing  tnd  eager  hearers  of 
anj  teacher  who  denounced  the  hierarchy.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Peter  de  Bmeys,  or  of  Henry  the  Deacon, 
in  the  South  of  France,  would  be  ready  to  listen  with- 
out terror  to  the  zealous  and  eloquent  Manichean ;  the 
first  bold  step  was  already  taken ;  they  would  go  on- 
ward without  fear,  without  doubt,  wherever  conviction 
seoned  to  flash  upon  their  minds  or  inthrall  their 
hearts.  In  most  of  them  probably  the  thirst  was  awak- 
ened, rather  than  fully  allayed;  they  were  searchers 
after  truth,  rather  ths^  men  fully  satisfied  with  their 
new  creed. 

These  three  classes  were  —  I.  The  simple  Anti-S»- 
cerdotalists,  those  who  rejected  the  rites  and  ThiM  cImm*. 
repudiated  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  but  did  not  de- 
part, or  departed  but  in  a  slight  degree,  from  the 
established  creeds ;  heretics  in  manners  and  in  forms 
of  worship  rather  than  in  articles  of  belief.  Theses 
were  chiefly  single  teachers,  who  rose  in  difierent  coun- 
tries, without  connection,  without  oiganization,  each  de- 
pendent for  his  success  on  his  own  eloquence  or  influence. 
They  were  insurgents,  who  shook  the  established  gov- 
ernment, but  did  not  attempt  to  replace  it  by  any  new 
form  or  system  of  opinions  and  discipline. 

n.  The  Waldenses,  under  whom  I  am  disposed, 
after  much  deliberation,  to  rank  the  Poor  Men  of  Ly- 
ons. These  may  be  called  the  BiblicaJ  Anti-Sacerdo-  ^ 
talists.  The  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  Script- 
ures alone  from  the  vast  system  of  traditional  religion, 
was  their  vital  fundamental  tenet. 

III.  The  Manicheans,  characterized  not  only  by 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  old  Oriental  sys- 
tem, not  probably  clearly  defined  or  understood,  by  a 
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severe  asceticism,  and  a  hatred  or  contempt  of  all  union 
between  the  sexes,  but  also  bj  a  peculiar  organization, 
a  severe  probation,  a  gradual  and  difficult  ascent  into 
the  chosen  ranks  of  the  Perfect,  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  hierarchy  of  their  own. 

I.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
Peter  d«  centuTj,  Peter  de  Brueys  preached  in  the 
ThTletro.  south  of  France  for  above  twenty  years** 
boMiMu.  ^^  length  he  expiated  his  rebellion  in  the 
flames  at  St.  Gilles  in  Languedoc.  Peter  de  Brueys 
had  been  a  clerk ;  he  is  taunted  as  having  deserted  the 
Church  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  his  benefice.  He 
denied  infant  baptism,  it  is  said,  because  the  parents 
brought  not  their  children  with  offerings ;  he  annulled 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  because  men  came  not  with 
their  hands  and  bosoms  loaded  with  gifts  and  with  wax- 
lights. 

Peter  de  Brueys  is  arraigned  by  Peter  the  Venera- 
ble, as  denying  —  I.  Infant  baptism.  II.  Respect  for 
churches.  III.  The  worship  of  the  cross.  The  cross 
on  which  the  Redeemer  was  so  cruelly  tortured,  ought 
rather  to  be  an  object  of  horror  than  of  veneration. 
IV.  Transubstantiation  and  the  Real  Presence.  It 
is  asserted,  btit  not  proved,  that  he  rejected  the  Eu- 
charist altogether :  he  probably  retained  it  as  a  memo- 
rial rite.  V.  Prayers,  alms,  and  oblations  for  the  dead. 
To  these  errorsVas  added  an  aversico  to  the  chanting 
and  psalmody  of  the  Church  ;   he  would  perhaps  re- 

i  The  date  b  doabtftU.  Peter  the  Yenermble  wrote  hie  conftitotion  after 
the  death  of  Peter  de  Brueys:  he  asserts  that  Peter  had  disseminated  his 
heresy  in  the  dioceses  of  Aries,  Embrun,  Die,  and  Gap:  he  afterwards  went 
into  the  province  of  Narbonne.  Baronius  dated  this  work  of  Peter  the 
Venerable  in  1146.  Clemen^et  in  1135.  Fuesslin,  a  more  molem  author 
fty,  with  whom  Giewler  sgrcca,  in  1126  or  11S7. 
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place  it  by  a  more  simple  and  passionate  hymuolog^r.^ 
How  did  each  of  these  heretical  tenets  strike  at  the 
power,  the  wealth,  the  influence  of  the  clei^I  What 
terrible  doubts  did  they  throw  into  men's  minds  I  How 
hateM  most  they  have  appeared  to  the  religions,  as  to 
the  irreligionsi  "What I"  says  the  indignant  Peter 
the  Venerable,  on  the  first  of  these  tenets  (we  follow 
not  oat  his  curions,  at  times  strange  refhtation  of  the 
rest),  "  have  all  the  saints  been  baptized  in  infancy, 
yet,  if  infitnt  baptism  be  null,  have  perished  unbaptized, 
perished  therefore  eternally?  Is  there  no  Christian, 
not  one  to  be  saved  in  all  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Italy, 
Europe  ?  *'  In  another  respect,  the  foUowers  of  Peter 
de  Bmeys  rejected  the  usages  of  the  Church,  but  in  no 
rigid  or  ascetic,  and  therefore  no  Manichean  spirit. 
They  ate  meat  on  &st  days,  even  on  Grood  Friday. 
They  even  summoned  their  pec^le  to  feast  on  those 
days.  This  was  among  the  most  revolting  acts  of  their 
wickedness ;  as  bad  as  acts  of  persecution  and  cruelty, 
of  which  they  are  accused ;  it  shows  at  once  their  dar- 
ing and  the  great  power  which  they  had  attained. 
*^The  people  are  rebaptized,  altars  thrown  down, 
crosses  burned,  meat  publicly  eaten  on  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  Passion,  priests  scourged,  monks  imprisoned,  or 
compelled  to  marry  by  terror  or  by  torture."  * 

But  the  fire  which  burned  Peter  de  Brueys  neither 
discouraged  nor  silenced  a  more  pow^rfiil  and  more 
daring  heresiarch.     To  the  five  errors  of  de  aeary  th« 
Brueys,  his  heir,  Henry  the  Deacon,  added  ^^~**°' 

1  Compare  FUthe,  Yorlaofer  der  Beformatioii,  Hahn,  ManicfaBlBche  Ket 
nr,  i.  p.  408,  et  »eq. 

*  Peter  Veaerab.,  in  Hue.  Biblloth.  Patr.,  p.  1084.  Thie  refutation  ia 
the  cfaJeT  anthority  aboat  Peter  de  Braejs,  and  hla  ibllowers,  called  Petri* 
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many  more.^  The  description  of  the  person,  the 
habits,  the  eloquence  of  Henry,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
incensed  clergy,  is  more  distinct  than  that  of  his  doc- 
trines. Henry  had  been  a  monk  of  Clugny,  and  was 
in  deacon's  orders.  He  is  first  heard  of  at  Lausanne 
(though  according  to  some  reports  his  career  began  in 
Italy),  but  his  influence  over  the  popular  mind  and  his 
hostility  to  the  clergy  first  broke  forth  in  its  fulness  at 
Le  Mans.  The  Bishop  of  that  see,  Hildebert,  incau- 
tiously gave  him  permission  to  preach,  and  then  depart- 
ed himself  on  a  visit  to  Rome.  The  rapid  changes  in 
Henry's  countenance  are  likened  to  a  stormy  sea :  his 
hair  was  cropped,  his  beard  long ;  he  was  tall  of  stat- 
ure, quick  in  step,  barefooted  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
rapid  in  address,  in  voice  terrible.  In  years  he  was 
but  a  youth ;  yet  his  deep  tones  seemed,  according  to 
the  appalled  clergy  of  Le  Mans,  like  the  roar  of  legions 
of  devils ;  but  he  was  wonderfully  eloquent.  He  went 
to  the  very  hearts  of  men,  and  maddened  them  to  a 
deep  implacable  hatred  of  the  clergy.  Yet  at  first 
some  even  of  the  clergy  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  persua- 
sive teacher  and  melted  into  tears.  But  as  he  rose  to 
the  stem  denunciation  of  their  vices,  they  saw  their 
alienated  flocks  gradually  look  on  them  with  apathy, 
with  contempt,  with  aversion.  Some  who  attempted  to 
meet  the  preacher  in  argument  were  beaten,  rolled  in 
the  mire,  hardly  escaped  with  their  lives,  were  only 
protected,  and  in  secret  hiding-places,  by  the  magis- 
trates. They  attempted  a  gentle  remonstrance:  they 
had  received  Henry  with  brotherly  love,  and  opened 
their   pulpits   to   him  ;    he   had  returned  peace  with 

1  Acta  Episcoporum  Cenomansium  (ia  Mabillon,  Vet.  Analect.  iii.  812). 
Heniy  began  in  1116. 
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enmity,  sowed  deadly  hatred  between  tbe  clergy  and 
the  people,  aiid  betrayed  them  with  a  Judas  Idas.  To 
the  messenger  who  read  this  expostulation  Heniy  stern- 
ly and  briefly  replied,  ''  Thou  liest*'  But  for  tbe  offi- 
cers of  the  Count  who  accompanied  him  the  man  had 
been  stoned  to  death. 

Henry  was  no  Manichean ;  he  was  rather  an  apostle 
of  marriage.  His  influence,  like  that  of  many  ct  the 
popular  preachers,  was  greatest  among  the  loose  women. 
That  unhappy  race,  of  strong  passions,  oppressed  with 
shame  and  misery  at  their  outcast  and  forlorn  ccmdi- 
tion,  are  ever  prone  to  throw  themselves  into  wild 
paroxysms  of  penitence.  They  stripped  themselves,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  accounts,  naked ;  threw  their 
costly  robes,  their  bright  tresses,  into  the  fire.  Henry 
declared  that  no  one  should  receire  a  dowry,  gold, 
sOver,  land,  or  bridal  gifts.  All  rushed  to  marriage, 
the  poorest  with  the  poorest,  even  within  the  prohibited 
deffreen.  Henry  himself  is  said  to  have  looked  with 
too  curious  and  admiring  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  his 
adoring  proselytes.  Young  men  of  rank  and  station 
wedded  these  reclaimed  harlots  in  coarse  robes  which 
cost  the  meanest  price.  These  inauspicious  marriages 
ended  but  ill.  The  passion  of  self-sacrifice  soon  burned 
out  in  the  youths ;  they  grew  weary,  and  deserted  their 
once  contaminated  wives.  The  passion  of  virtue  with 
the  women,  too,  died  away ;  they  fell  back  to  their  old 
courses. 

Bishop  Hildebert,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  was  met 
by  no  procession,  no  rejoicing  at  the  gates.  The  peo- 
ple mocked  his  blessing :  "  "We  have  a  fiither,  a  bishop, 
fiff  aboTe  thee  in  dignity,  wisdom,  and  holiness."  The 
mild  bishop  bore  the  affront:  he  forced  an  interview 

TOU  V.  10 
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ou  Henry,  and  put  him  under  examination.  Henry 
knew  not  how  —  probably  refiised  —  to  repeat  the 
Morning  Hymn.  The  Bishop  declared  him  a  poor 
ignorant  man,  but  took  no  harsher  measure  than  expul* 
sion  from  his  diocese. 

Henry  retired  to  the  South  of  France,  and  joined 
Peter  de  Brueys  as  his  scholar  or  feilow-apostle.  After 
4 j>.  iiM.  Brueys  was  burned,  he  retired  into  Grascony, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Innocent  II.  con- 
demned him  to  silence,  and  placed  him  under  the  cus- 
tody of  St  Bernard.  He  escaped  and  returned  to 
Languedoc.  Desertion  of  churches,  total  contempt  of 
the  clergy,  followed  the  eloquent  heresiarch  wherever 
he  went.  The  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  was  sent  by 
Eugene  III.  to  subdue  the  revolt;  the  Cardinal  Alberic 
demanded  the  aid  of  no  less  a  colleague  than  St  Ber- 
nard :  "  Henry  is  an  antagonist  who  can  only  be  put 
down  by  the  conqueror  of  Ab^lard  and  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia."  Bernard's  progress  in  Languedoc  might 
seem  an  uncontested  ovation  :  from  all  quarters  crowds 
gathered;  Toulouse- opened  her  gates;  he  is  said  by  Im 
powerftil  discourses  to  have  disinfected  the  whole  city 
from  heresy.  He  found,  so  he  writes,  "  the  churches 
without  pecqple,  the  people  without  priests,  the  priests 
without  respect,  the  Christians  without  Christ,  the 
churches  are  deemed  synagogues,  the  holy  places  of 
God  denied  to  be  holy,  the  sacraments  are  no  longer 
sacred,  the  holy  days  without  their  solemnities."  Ber- 
nard left;  Toulouse,  as  he  hoped,  as  his  admirers  boasted, 
restored  to  peace  and  orthodoxy.* 

Yet  Bernard's  victory  was  but  seeming  or  but  Iran* 

I  Epiflt  241,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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•aent.  Peter  de  Brueys  and  Henry  the  Deacon  had 
only  sowed  the  dragon  seed  of  worse  heresies,  which 
sprang  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Before  Sfij  yean 
had  passed  the  whole  Sonth  of  France  was  swarming 
with  Manicheans,  who  took  their  name  from  the  centre 
of  their  inflnence,  the  city  of  Albi.  Toolonse  is  be> 
come,  in  the  words  of  its  delegated  visitors,  (the  Car- 
dinal of  S.  Chrysogonus,  the  Abbot  of  Clainraox,  the 
Bishops  of  Poitiers  and  Bath),  the  abomination  of 
desolation ;  the  heretics  have  the  chief  power  over  die 
people,  they  lord  it  among  the  clergy :  as  the  people, 
so  the  priest.^ 

The  Anti-Sacerdotalists  had  at  the  same  time,'  or 
even  earlier,  found  in  the  north  a  formidable  tmmtMim. 
head  in  Tanchelin  of  Antwerp,  a  layman,  with  his 
disciple,  a  renegade  priest  named  Erwacher.  Tanche- 
lin appears  more  like  one  of  the  later  German  Ana- 
baptists. He  rejected  Pope,  archbishops,  bishops,  the 
whole  priesthood.  His  sect  was  the  one  true  Church. 
The  Sacraments  (he  denied  transubstantiation)  depend- 
ed for  their  validity  on  the  holiness  of  him  that  admin- 
istered them.  He  declared  war  against  tithes  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Church.  He  was  encircled  by  a 
body-guard  of  three  thousand  armed  men ;  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  people  as  an  angel,  or  something 
higher :  they  drank  the  water  in  which  he  had  bathed. 
He  is  accused  of  the  grossest  license.  A  woman  with- 
in the  third  degree  of  relationship  was  his  concubine. 

1  **  lU  hflretici  priDdpabantiir  in  popnlo,  domiiiAbantur  in  ckro;  eo  qaod 
popttfan,  tie  Mceidoe.**  et  $eq.  Epiirt.  H^nric  Abbat  diunr.  apad  Manfti, 
A.  D.  1178;  and  in  MdtUnd,  Facti  and  Documflntt. 

s  From  1122  to  1125.  Script  apad  Bonqoet,  xiii.  lOS,  et  S€q.  Epist 
Fng.  Ecdesiie.  Sigebert,  apod  Pertz,  viii.  Vita  Norberti,  apad  Bulland 
Jn.1.    Hahn,p.4d8. 
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Tanchelin  began  his  career  in  the  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders ;  he  then  fixed  himself  at  Utrecht.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  raised  a  cry  of  terror.  Yet  Tanche- 
lin, with  the  renegade  Erwacher,  dared  to  visit  Rome. 
On  his  return  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  Cologne 
by  the  Archbishop,  escaped,  first  fixed  himself  in  Bru- 
ges, finally  in  Antwerp,  where  he  ruled  with  the  power 
and  state  of  a  king.  He  was  at  length  struck  dead  by 
a  priest,  but  his  followers  survived ;  no  less  a  man  than 
St.  Norbert,  the  friend,  almost  the  equal  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, was  compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht, 
to  quell  the  brooding  and  dangerous  revolt. 

Another  wild  teacher,  Eudo  de  Stella,  an  illiterate 
rustic,  half  revolutionized  Bretagne.  He  gave  himself 
out  **  as  he  that  should  come,*'  was  followed  by  multi- 
tudes, and  assumed  almost  kingly  power.  He  was  with 
difficulty  seized ;  his  life  was  spared ;  he  was  cast  into 
prison  under  the  charge  of  Suger,  Abbot  of  St  Denys. 
He  died  in  prison ;  his  only  known  tenet  is  implacable 
hostility  to  churches  and  monasteries.^ 

These,  though  the  most  fiunous,  or  best  recorded 
Anti-Sacerdotalists,  who  called  forth  the  Bernards  ana 
the  Norberts  to  subdue  them,  were  not  the  only  teachers 
of  these  rebellious  doctrines.  In  many  other  cities 
nothing  is  known,  but  that  fires  were  kindled  and  her- 
etics burned,  in  Oxford,  in  Rheims,  in  Arras,  in  Besan 
<jon,  in  Cologne,  in  Treves,  in  Vezelay.^    In  tliis  latter 


1  Gul.  Nenbrig.  sab  ann.  1197.    Continoat.  Sigebert,  apud  Peris,  viii. 

<  Some  of  these  may  have  been  Maiiichean9,  or  held  opinions  bordering 
on  Manicheanism.  On  Oxford,  Gnl.  Nenbrig.  ii.  c  13.  -irroj,  in  1183, 
perhaps  1083.  Besan^on,  1300.  Cesar  Helsterbac,  v.  15.  Cbfo^iuj,  God. 
Monach.  ad  ann.  1163.  Trhfei^  Gesta  Trevir.  i.  186.  They  passed  under 
the  genend  name  of  Cathari;  in  France  diey  were  often  called  tisserondf 
^weavers). 
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statelj  monastery,  probably  a  year  or  two  before  tha 
excommunication  of  King  Henry  by  Becket,  that  awfnl 
triomph  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  the  Archbishops  of 
Lyons  and  Narbonne,  the  Bishops  of  Nevers  and  Laon, 
and  many  abbots  and  great  theologians,  sat  in  solemn 
judgment  on  some,  it  should  seem,  poor  ignorant  men, 
called  Publicans.^  They  denied  all  but  God;  they 
absolutely  rejected  all  the  Sacraments,  in&nt  baptism, 
the  Eucharist,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  holy-water,  the 
efBcacy  of  tithes  and  oblations,  marriages,  monkhood, 
the  power  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  Two  were 
disposed  to  recant.  They  were  examined  at  the  solemn 
festival  of  Easter,  article  by  article ;  they  could  not 
explain  Uieir  own  tenets.  They  were  allowed  the  water 
or  deal.  One  passed  through  safe ;  the  other  case  was 
more  doubtfol,  the  man  was  plunged  again,  and  con- 
demned, to  the  general  satisfaction.  But  the  Abbot 
having  some  doubt,  he  was  put  to  a  more  merciful 
death.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  whole  assembly : 
*♦  What  shall  be  done  with  the  rest  ? ''  **  Let  them  be 
burned  I  let  them  be  burned  I "  And  burned  they  were, 
to  the  number  of  seven,  in  the  valley  of  Ecouan.'       — ' 

U.   In  Northern   France   these  adversaries  of  the 
Church  seem  to  have  been  less  inclined  toBUdk*! 
speculative  than  to  practical  innovations.     It  dotauite 

1  IdonH  or  popolioola. 

s  ffistozia  Veseliac  nib  fine,  in  QnJcot,  CollectioD  det  IC^mAins,  wiU  p. 
US.  An  tlMM  bonimgf  were  by  the  ciTil  power,  to  which  the  beratScs, 
baring  been  excommnnkated,  were  given  up.  Tet  Eiohhom  obeervee  that 
neither  the  law  of  the  Chnrch  nor  the  Boman  law  had  anjr  general  penalty 
■gainst  heretics  beyond  confiscation  of  goods.  ^  Obechoii  weder  ein  Klr- 
dieogesetz  noch  dss  Romische  Becht  etwas  anderes  aU  Confiscation  ihrea 
Venni^ens  aUgetnein  gebot"  Two  statutes  of  Frederick  II.  (a.  d.  1292) 
made  the  punishment,  which  had  become  practice,  law.  '*  Welche  allge- 
)  Pmxb  wiirden,  in  Yerbrennen  bestehen  sollte/*  —  T.  it  p.  621. 
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was  an  hostility  to  the  clergy,  and  to  all  those  ritual 
and  sacramental  institutions  in  whi^h  dwelt  the  pow^ 
and  authority  of  the  clergy.  In  Southern  France 
Manicheism  almost  suddenly  swallowed  up  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  simple  Anti-Sacerdotalists,  Peter  de 
Brueys  and  Henry  the  Deacon.  In  Italy,  perhaps,  the 
political  element,  introduced  by  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
mingled  with  the  Paulician  Manicheism  which  stole  in 
after  the  Crusades,  and  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps 
it  was  a  pure  religious  movement.  Peter^^iifdo  waa 
the  St  Francis  of  heresy,  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons 
were  the  Minorites  —  the  lowest  of  the  low.  Some 
of  them  resembled  more  the  later  Fraticelli  in  their 
levelling  doctrines,  in  their  assertion  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Spirit ;  in  some  respects  the  wilder  Anabaptists  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Alpine  peasants  was  naturally 
averse  to  the  wealth  of  the  monastic  establishments 
which  began  to  arise  among  them ;  there  might  survive 
some  vague  tradition  of  the  iconoclasm  and  h9lffless  of 
Claudius  of  Turin,  or  of  the  later  residence  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  in  Zurich.  But  whether  the  spiritual  par- 
pirtv  Waldo,  ents,.  the  brethren,  the  ofispring  of  Peter 
Waldo  ^  —  whether  his  teachers  or  his  disciples  —  these 

1  The  date  of  Waldo  is  doubtful  from  1160  to  1170.  Stephaniu  d« 
Borbone  de  VII.  Donis  SpiritnSf  iv.  c.  80,  profiMses  to  hare  heard  the 
origin  of  the  sect  from  persons  living  at  the  time.  The  passage  is  qvK  ted 
in  the  Dissertation  of  Recchinius,  prefixed  to  Moneta,  c  xxxvii.  The 
two  fkmons  lines  in  the  noble  Leyczion  appear  to  assign  a  proximate  data 
to  the  Biblical  And-SacerdoUlists  of  the  Valleys:  — 

*<  Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  anei  oompU  entterunent, 
Que  fb  teripta  Von^  car  son  al  denier  temp.** 

I  ■••  no  reason  for,  eveiy  reason  against,  reckoning  these  1100  yean  ftm 
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llamdess  sectaries,  in  their  retired  vaDejs  of  Piedmont, 
elnng  with  unconqnerable  fidelity  to  tlieir  purer,  less 
imagijiatiYe  fSEtith.  But  whencesoever  this  humbler 
Biblical  (Christianity  derived  its  origin,  it  received  a 
powerful  impulse  from  Peter  Waldo.  Waldo  was  a 
rich  merchant  of  Lyons ;  his  religious  impressions,  na^ 
nrally  strong,  were  quickened  by  one  of  those  appalling 
incidents  which  often  work  so  lastingly  on  the  life  of 
religious  men.  In  a  meeting  for  devotion  a  man  fell 
dead,  some  say  struck  by. lightning.  From  that  time 
religion  was  the  sole  thought  of  Peter.  He  dedicated 
himself  to  poverty  and  the  instruction  of  the  people.' 
His  lavish  alms  gathered  the  poor  around  him  in  grate- 
M  devotion.  He  was  by  no  means  learned,  but  he 
paid  a  poor  scholar  to  translate  the  Gospels  and  some 
other  books  of  Scripture.^  Another  grammarian  r^i- 
dered  into  his  native  tongue  some  sdected  sentences 
from  the  Fathers.  Disciples  gathered  around  him  ;  he 
sent  them,  after  the  mumer  of  the  seventy,  two  by 
two,  into  the  neighboring  villages  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
They  called  themselves  the  Humbled ;  others  called 
diem  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons.^ 

the  defireiy  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  critical  qnestion  ikr  beyond  the  age,  of 
from  anj  period  but  the  ordinary  date  of  our  Lord.  All  it  aeems  to  a»* 
tert  ia  that  the  1100  years  are  ftiUy  passed,  and  that  the  **  latter  days  "  are 
begcn.  This  in  the  nsnal  religions  language  would  admit,  at  least,  an^ 
part  of  the  tweUUi  centnry.  The  aathentidty  of  these  lines  is  asserted  and 
argned  to  my  mind  in  a  condnsiye  manner  by  the  hi^est  authority,  Mona 
Raynonarit  Poesies  des  Tronbadoora,  rol.  ii.  p.  cxiii.  Compatv,  for  simi- 
lar dates  eapeoally,  Dante  Paradiso,  zi.;  Gilly,  Introduction,  p.  zxxviii. 

1  On  Waldo,  Beinerius  Saocho,  o.  iv.  v.;  Alanus  de  Insnlis;  Stephan.  de 
Borbone  de  YII.  Don.  Spnrit.  S. 

*  Chronicle  i^  Laon,  apnd  Bonquet,  xiii.;  Gilly,  p.  xciv. 

*  The  name  Insabatati  is  derived  by  Spanheim  (Hist  Christ.  S»o.  zU.  j 
hma  their  religioiis  obeerranoe  of  the  Sabbath,  in  opposition  to  the  holi- 
days  of  die  Cltardi-  It  is  more  probably  from  the  word  ioboif  a  woodca 
^loe 
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Two  of  Waldo's  followers  found  their  way  to  Rome, 
The}''  presented  a  book,  written  in  the  Gall^^ -Roman 
language ;  it  contained  a  text  and  a  gloss  on  the  Psalter, 
and  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  Papal  See  was  not  so  wise  as  afterwards,  when 
Innocent  IIL,  having  superciliously  spumed  the  beg- 
garly Francis  of  Assisi,  was  suddenly  enlightened  as  to 
die  danger  of  estranging,  the  advantage  of  attaching, 
such  men  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  example 
of  Waldo  may  have  acted  as  a  monition.  The  two 
were  received  in  the  Lateran  Coimcil  by  Alexander  III. 
The  Pope  condescended  to  approve  of  their  poverty, 
but  they  were  condemned  for  presuming  to  interfere 
with  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood.^  When 
they  implored  permission  to  preach,  they  were  either 
met  by  a  hard  refusal,  with  derision,  or  ungraciously 
required  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  jealous  clergy. 
Their  knowledge  of  Scripture  seems  to  have  perplexed 
John  of  Salisbury,  who  writes  of  them  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  discomfited  theologian. 

As  yet  it  is  clear  they  contemplated  no  secession  from 
the  Church ;  they  were  not  included  under  the  con- 
demnation of  heretics  in  the  Council,  but  they  persisted 
in  preaching  without  authority.  They  were  interdicted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  Waldo  resolutely  re- 
plied with  that  great  axiom,  so  often  misapplied,  and 
for  the  right  application  of  which  the  conscience  must 
be  enlightened  with  more  than  ordinary  wisdom,  "  That 
he  must  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

From  that  time  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  were  involved 

1  The  acconntB  of  tliese  proceedings  at  the  Council  of  the  Lateran  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  thus  reconcilable  with  no  great  difficulty.  -De  Mapes; 
Chronic  Laon;  Stephen  Borbone;  Moneta. 
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in  the  common  hatred  which  branded  all  opponenta 
of  the  clergy  with   obloqny  and  contempt,  poornwi 
They  were   now  comprehended   among  the®"^**^ 
heretics,  condemned  by  Lncins  III.  at  the  Council  of 
Verona.*     Their  hostility  to  the  Church  grew  up  with  ^ 
the  hostility  of  the  Church  to  them.    They  threw  aside  ^ 
the  whole  hierarchical  and  ritual  system,  at  least  as  iar 
as  the  conviction  of  its  value  and  eflScacy,  along  with 
the  priesthood.     The  sanctity  of  the  priest  was  not  in 
his  priesthood,  but  in  his  life.     The  virtuous  layman 
was  a  priest  (they  had  aspired  to  reach  that  lofty  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel),  and  could  therefore  administer 
with  equal  validity  all  the  rites ;  even  women,  it  is  said, 
according  to  their  view,  ipjgfat  officiate.     The  prayers 
and  offerings  of  a  wicked  priest  were  altogether  of  no 
avail.^     Their  doctrine  was  a  foil,  minute,  rigid  protest 
against  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  the  power  of  the 
Church.^     The  Church  of  Rome  they  denied  to  be 
the  true  Church :  they  inexorably  condemned  the  hom- 
icidal engagements  of  popes  and  prelates  in  war.    They 

1  lUnii,  CondL  Ytroneni.  1184.  Their  preaching  withoat  lice&M  was 
the  SYOwed  caase  of  their  oondemnation.  **  Catharos  et  Patorinoa  et  eoa, 
^  at  hmniliatoe  vel  panperea  de  Lagdnno  iUso  nomine  mentiimtiir,  Paa- 
■atiiiin.  Joeepinoe,  Amaldistae,  perpetuo  deoemimtie  anathemate  snbjaoere. 
Et  qnoniam  nonnolU  anb  specie  pietatia  Tirtatem  ejus,  joxta  quod  alt  apoa- 
kdoa,  deoegftntee,  aactoritatem  aibi  vindicant  pnedicandi:  cam  idem  apoa- 
loliia  dieat,  qwmodo  pradietAmU  mu  mUiaiUmr.  Rom.  x.  15.  Omnea,  qal 
▼el  prohibiti,  vel  non  mini,  pnster  aactoritatem  ab  apoatolic&  sede  tcI  epia- 
aopo  loci  aaaoaptam,  poblki^  rel  privatim  pnedicare  praaompaerint,  pari 
Tinailo  perpetoi  anathematiw  innodamoa.** 

>  Abmi  de  Inaolia,  ii.  1. 

*  They  aeem  to  hare  antidpated  a  doctrine,  aftenrarda  widely  adopted 
hgr  the  foDowefa  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  the  Fraticelli,  that  the  Charch 
vaa  pore  till  the  daya  of  Silvester.  Ita  apostasy  then  began.  '^  In  eo 
(Sihreatro)  defeat  qnooeque  ipsi  earn  restaararent:  tamen  dicant  qaod 
aiMtiiii  ftierint  aliqai,  i|ui  Deum  tenebunt  et  salvabantor."  —  See  also  Na^ 
jk  Leyczkm,  1.  409     Reinerii  Samma.  Martene.  ▼.  1775. 
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rejected  the  seven  Sacraments,  except  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  In  baptism  they  denied  all  effect  of  the 
ablution  by  the  sanctity  of  the  water.  A  priest  in 
mortal  sin  cannot  consecrate  the  Eucharist.  The  tran- 
substantiation  takes  place  not  in  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
but  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  They  rejected  prayers 
for  the  dead,  festivals,  lights,  purgatory,  and  indul- 
gences. The  only  approach  towards  Manicheism,  and 
diat  is  scarcely  an  approach,  is  that  married  persons 
must  not  come  together  but  with  the  hope  of  having 
children.  In  no  instance  are  the  morals  of  Peter  Waldo 
and  the  Alpine  Biblicists  arraigned  by  their  worst  en- 
emies. There  is  a  compulsory  distinction,  an  enforced 
reverence,  a  speaking  silence.  They  who  denounce 
most  copiously  the  immoralities,  the  incredible  immo- 
ralities of  other  sects  in  revolt  against  the  hierarchy, 
acknowledge  the  modesty,  frugality,  honest  industry, 
chastity,  and  temperance  of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons. 
Their  language  was  simple  and  modest.  They  d^ed 
the  legality  of  capital  punishments.^ 

The  great  strength  of  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo 
was  no  doubt  their  possession  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  their  own  language.  They  read  the  Grospels,  they 
preached,   and    they  prayed  in    the   vulgw  tongue.* 

1  It  is  much  to  have  extorted  a  milder  damnation  from  Peter  da  Yanx 
Cemaj.  He  derives  the  Waldenses  from  Waldo  of  Lyons.  "  They  were 
bad,  bnt  much  less  perverse  than  other  heretics.**  He  describes  them  al* 
most  as  a  sort  of  Quakers.  They  wore  sandals,  like  Hie  apostles,  lliey 
were  on  no  account  to  swear,  or  to  kill  any  one.  They  denied  the  neces- 
sity of  episcopal  ordination  to  consecrate  Uie  eucharist.  —  c  U.  apod  Bou- 
quet; or  in  Guizot,  Collection  des  M^oires. 

3  The  third  cause  assigned  by  Reinerius  Sacchio  for  thdr  rapid  progress 
is  "  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  in  mlgarem  linguam  ab  ipeis  fiicta  tran»> 
latio  qu£  quidem  edita  est  in  urbe  MetensL**  They  were  strong  in  Mets. 
Alberic  Chronic  ad  ann.  ISOO.  But  was  the  Romannt  version  understood 
in  Metz  ?    There  was  more  than  one  popular  version.  — See  Preface  by  Lt 
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They  rejected  the  mystical  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  besides  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  possessed  other 
works  in  that  Proyen9al  dialect,  in  other  parts  of 
Soathem  France  almost  entirely  devoted  to  amatoiy 
or  to  satiric  songs.  With  them  alone  it  spoke  with 
deep  reUgious  fervor.  The  **  Noble  Lesson  *'  is  a  re- 
markable work,  firom  its  calm,  almost  unimpassioned 
simplicity ;  it  is  a  brief,  spirited  statement  of  the  Bibli* 
cal  history  of  man,  Mrith  nothing  of  fanatic  exaggera« 
tion,  nothing  even  of  rude  vehemence ;  it  is  the  perfect, 
clear,  morality  of  the  Gospel.  The  close,  which  ar- 
raigns the  clergy,  has  nothing  of  angry  violence ;  it 
calmly  expostulates  against  their  persecutions,  reproves 
the  practice  of  death-bed  absolution,  and  the  composi- 
tion for  a  life  of  wickedness  by  a  gift  to  the  priest.  Its 
strongest  sentence  is  an  emphatic  assertion  that  the 
power  of  absolving  firom  mortal  sin  is  in  neither  cardi- 
nal, bishop,  abbot,  pope,  but  in  God  alone.^ 

It  is  singular  to  find  these  teachers,  whose  whole 
theory  was  built  on  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 

Bonz  d0  Lincj  to  tiit  iy.  Lhres  des  Rois,  Docnmeota  In^dits. — Compare 
the  letter  of  Innocent  m.  (ii.  141)  on  this  sobject.  Two  of  the  other 
eaiuee  earigned  are  the  ignorance  and  irreverence  of  some  of  the  clergy. 

Dr.  Giily  haa  rendered  the  raloable  service  of  printing  the  Romaunt  vei- 
iioQ  of  the  Qoepel  according  to  St  John.  Dr.  Gillj  thinks  that  he  has 
fitoTed  tfaia  version  to  be  older,  as  quoted  in  it,  than  the  Noble  Leyczion. 
The  qootationa  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  condosive;  thej  are  like  in  many 
WQids,  nnfike  in  others.  It  is  a  very  coiioos  ikct,  if  it  will  bear  rigid  criti- 
cal investigation,  that  the  Romaunt  Yeraion  sometimes  follows  the  old 
Yenio  Itala  (as  printed  by  Sabatier)  rather  than  the  Vulgate.  —  Dr.  Git 
b'lPieAoe. 

1  ' ICa yoauso  dire, car  setroba elver, 

Que  tnit  li  Papa,  que  foron  de  Silveatre  entiio  en  aqoaati 

B  tnit  li  cardinal  li  vesqne  e  tuit  11  aba, 

Tnit  aqoeeto  enaemp  non  han  tan  de  potesta 

Que  ilh  poissan  perdonar  un  sol  pecca  mortal ; 

Solamente  Dio  perdona;  que  autre  non  ho  po  fkr."  -«  iOS-412. 

Raynouard,  p.  87- 
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Bible,  mingled  up  with  those  whose  vital  principle  waa 
the  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  and  some  part  of 
the  New.  It  might  seem  to  require  almost  more  than 
the  fierce  blindness  of  polemic  hatred  to  confound  them 
together.  But  it  is  not  in  the  simplicity  of  the  "  NoUe 
Lesson  "  alone,  as  contrasted  with  the  whole  system  of 
traditional,  legendary,  mythic  religion  ;  the  secret  is  in 
that  last  fatal  sentence  —  the  absolute  denial  of  Papal, 
of  priestly  absolution.^ 

m.  To  these  Anti-Sacerdotal  tenets  of  the  more  speo- 
icanichMQ  ulativo  tcachers,  and  the  more  practical  antag- 
********  onism  of  the  disciples  of  Waldo,  a  wide-spread 
family  of  sects  added  doctrinal  opinions,  either  strong- 
ly colored  by,  or  the  actual  revival  and  perpetuation  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  heresies.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
in  Christian  history  than  the  vitality  of  the  Manicheau' 
opinions.  That  wild,  half  poetic,  half  rationalistic 
theory  of  Christianity,  with  its  mythic  machinery  and 
stem  asceticism  (like  all  asceticism  liable  to  break  forth 
into  intolerable  license),  which  might  seem  congenial 
only  to  the  Oriental  mind ;  and  if  it  had  not  expired, 
might  be  supposed  only  to  linger  beyond  the  limits  of 
Christendom  in  the  East,  appears  almost  suddenly  in 
the  twelfth  century,  in  living,  almost  irresistible  power, 
first  in  its  intermediate  settlement  in  Bulgaria,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Greek  Empire,  then  in  Italy,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  the  remoter  West,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.^ 

1  The  doctrinal  differencee  could  not  but  be  disoenied.  **  Et  flli  qnidem 
Yaldensee  contra  alios  (Arianoa  et  Manicfaeos)  acutiBaime  disputabant" 
80  writes  one  of  their  nkMt  ardent  adversaries,  the  Abbot  of  Pay  Laurens. 
—  In  prologo. 

'  On  the  Albigensian  wars  the  chief  authorities,  besides  the  papal  letters 
and  documents,  are  the  Chronicle  of  Peter  de  Yaux  Cemay  (I  sometimea 
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The  tradition  of  Western  Manicheism  breaks  off 
abont  the  sixth  century ;  if  it  subsisted,  it  was  in  such 
ofascurily  as  to  escape  even  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
Church.^  But  in  the  East  its-  descent  is  marked  bjr  the 
r^  of  a  new,  powerful,  and  enduring  sect,  the  Panli- 
dans.  The  history  of  Liatin  Christianity  may  content 
itself  with  but  a  brief  and  rapid  summary  of  the  set- 
tlements, migrations,  conquests,  calamities  of  the  Pauli* 
cians ;  till  they  pass  the  frontier  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  invade  in  the  very  centre  the  dominions  of  the  Latin 
Church.*  Their  name  implies  that  with  the  broader 
principles  of  Ma^cheism;  they  combined  some  peculiar 
reverence  ^for  the  doctrine,  writings,  and  person  of  St. 
Paul.     In  ^  Eastern  mind  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 

•  •  y 

quote  him  in  Latin  from  Bonqoet,  sometimes  in  French  from  Ooizot,  Col- 
lection des  M^oires);  the  Abbot  de  Poj  Laorens  (ibid.);  the  Guerre  des 
Aihigeois;  and  the  Gestes  Gloriensee,  in  Gnixot:  and  the  reiy  cnrioos  Ro- 
maunt  poem.  Guerre  des  Albigeois,  published  bj  Mons.  Faurid  (Documents 
Historiques).  I  cite  him  as  the  Troubadour.  The  Troubadour  attributes 
his  song  (canson,  dianson)  to  Master  William  of  Tudela,  a  verj  learned 
nan,  greatlj  admired  \fj  cleriu  and  lawmen,  endowed  with  the  gift  fi^  geo* 
iB>ii<7t  bj  which  he  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  land.  This  personage 
was  at  first,  erroneously  as  M.  Fauriel  shows,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
poet  The  poet  says  that  he  wrote  it  at  Montanban,  and  denounces  the 
niggardly  nobles,  who  had  neither  given  him  vest  nor  mantle  of  silk,  nor 
Breton  palfrey  to  amble  through  the  land.  **  But  as  they  will  not  give  a 
buttDo,!  will  not  ask  tiiem  for  a  coal  from  their  hearth. . . .  The  Lord  God, 
iHfto  made  the  sky  and  the  air,  confound  them,  and  his  holy  mother  Mary.'* 
—  p.  17.  On  the  change  in  the  Troubadour's  politics,  see  forward.  The 
Hi»toire  de  Langnedoc,  by  Dom.  Taissette,  is  an  invaluable  and  honorably 
impartial  work. 

1  Mr.  Maitland  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  notice  of  Manicheism  in 
Europe  fiur  more  than  400  years;  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  burning  of 
the  (Canons  at  Orleans  in  1017  or  1023.  Gieseler  has  one  or  two  veiy  doubt- 
ful references.  I  doubt,  with  Mr.  Maitland,  the  Manicheiam  of  these  Can- 
ons. ~  Facts  and  Documents,  p.  405.  The  account  of  the  C^ons  is  in 
Adheraar  apnd  Bouquet,  x.  85,  and  Rodulf  Glaber.  Those  t^  Arras  (Acta 
Synod.  Atrab.  apnd  Mansi,  sub  ann.  1035)  are  for  more  suspicious. 

'  The  history  of  the  P&nlicians  has  been  drawn  with  such  vigor,  rapid* 
i^,  fulness,  and  exnctuBss  by  Gibbon,  tliat  I  feel  glad  of  this  excuse.  —  i*. 
fir. 
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a  fusion  between  the  impersonated,  deified,  and  oppng- 
nant  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and  St.  Paul's  high 
moral  antagonism  of  sin  and  grace  in  the  soul  of  man, 
the  inborn  and  hereditary  evil  and  the  inftised  and 
imparted  righteousness.  The  war  within  the  man  is 
but  a  perpetuation  of  the  eternal  war  throughout  the 
worlds. 

The  Paulieians  burst  suddenly  into  being,  in  the 
Thep»uii-  neighborhood  of  Samosata.  Their  first  apos- 
***"■•  tie,  Constantino,  is  said  to  have  wrought  his 

simpler  system  out  of  the  New  Testament,  accidentally 
bestowed  upon  him,  especially  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  His  disciples  rejected  alike  the  vast  &hnc  of 
traditionary  belief,  which  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  had  grown  up  around  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
cumbrous  and  fantastical  mythology  of  the  older  Mani- 
cheism.^  The  Paulieians  spread  over  all  the  adjacent 
r^ons,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  to  the  border?  of  Arme- 
nia and  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates.  P^rs^ution  gave 
them  martyrs,  the  first  of  these  was  their  primitive 
teacher.  The  blood  of  martyrs,  as  with  Christianity 
itself,  seemed  but  to  multiply  their  numbers  and 
strength.  They  bore,  during  many  sifcogssive  reigns, 
in  Christian  patience  the  intolerant  wrath  of  Justinian 
II.,  of  Nicephorus,  of  Michael  I.,  of  Theodora.  Their 
numbers  may  be  estimated  by  the  report  that  during 
A.D  843.  the  short  reign  of  that  Empress  peiished 
100,000  victims.  Persecution  at  length  from  a  sect 
condensed  them  into  a  tribe  of  rebels.  They  rose  in 
revolt.  Their  city  Tephrice,  near  Trebisond,  became 
the  capital  of  an  independent  people.     They  leagued 

1  The  Paulieians  disclaimed  Planes.  Upoi^ftoc  itva^efiariifivai  Scv^nRdv 
Hiwddav  re  jca2  Mav^ra.  —  Petr.  SicuL  p.  4S. 
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with  the  Mohammedans:  they  wasted  Asia  Minor. 
Constantine  Copronymus,  with  their  own  consent, 
transported  a  great  body  of  Panlicians  into  Thrace, 
as  an  oafpost  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  John  Zimisces 
conducted  another  great  migration  to  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Haemus.  From  their  Bulgarian  settlemeiti 
(they  had  mingled  apparently  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  Bulgarians),  the  Crusades,  the  commerce 
which  arose  out  of  the  Crusades,  opened  their  way  into 
Western  Europe.  Manicheism,  under  this  form,  is 
found  in  almost  every  great  city  of  Italy.  The  name 
of  Bulgarian  (in  its  coarsest  form)  is  one  of  the  appel- 
lations of  hatred,  which  clings  to  them  in  all  quarters. 
At  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  Manicheism  is  almost 
undisputed  master  of  Southern  France.^ 

Western  Manicheism,  however,  though  it  adhered 
only  to  the  broader  principles  of  Orientalism,  i^e^tarn 
the  two  coequal  conflicting  principles  of  good  *'»^*>«*^- 
and  evil,  the  eternity  of  matter  and  its  implacable  hos- 
tility to  spirit,  aversion  to  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
work  of  the  wicked  Demiurge,  the  unreality  of  the 
snfiering  Christ,  was  or  became  more  Manichean  than 
its  Grecian  parent  Paulicianism.  The  test  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Manichean  from  the  other  Anti-Sacerdo- 
talists  is  the  assertion,  more  or  less  obscure,  of  those 
Eastern  doctrines;  the  more  visible  signs,  asceticism, 
the  proscription,  or  hard  and  relactant  concession  of 
marriage,  or  of  any  connection  between  the  sexes ;  and 

1  Some  of  the  Catholic  writers  assert  distmcUj  their  Greek  descent 
*  nii  Teio  qui  combusti  sunt  [those  at  Cologne]  dixenmt  nobii  in  dtfetmom^ 
md  hanc  h«resin  osqoe  ad  h»c  tempora  occultatam  ftiisse  a  temporibuf 
nuatjrain  in  6neci&,  et  qnibosdam  aliis  terris/'  See  also  Reiner  apod 
Maftene,  Thes.  ▼.  1767,  who  mentions  the  ^Bulgarian  commonily.** 
Maiatori,  Antiq.  Ital.  r.  S3. 
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the  strong  distinction  between  the  Perfect  and  the  com- 
mon disciples.  They  were  called  in  disdain  the  Puri- 
tans (Cathari),  an  appellation  which  perhaps  they  did 
not  disdain;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  opprobrious 
term  applied  by  the  married  clergy  to  the  Monastics 
(Paterines),  is  now  the  common  designation  of  the 
Manichean  haters  of  marriage.  Western  Manicheism 
is  but  dimly  to  be  detected  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Canons  of  Orleans  were,  if  their  accusers  speak 
tnie,  profligates  rather  than  sectarians.  Those  burned 
by  Heribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  were  accused  of  two 
strangely  discordant  delinquencies,  both  irreconcilable 
with  Manicheism  —  Judaism  and  Paganism.  These 
heretics  held  the  castle  of  Montforte,  in  the  diocese  of 
Asti.  They  were  questioned:  they  declared  them- 
selves prepared  to  endure  any  sufferings.  They  hon- 
ored virginity,  lived  in  chastity  even  with  their  wives : 
never  touched  meat,  &sted,  and  so  distributed  their 
prayers  that  in  no  hour  of  the  day  were  orisons  not 
offered  to  the  Lord.  They  had  their  goods  in  com- 
mon. They  believed  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  power  of  bincUnff  and  loosing  ;  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Their  castle  stood  a  si^e.  It 
was  taken  at  length  by  the  resistless  arms  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. All  endeavors  were  made  to  convert  the  obsti- 
nate sectarians.  At  length  in  the  market-place,  were 
raised,  here  a  cross,  there  a  blazing  pyre.  They  were 
brought  forth,  commanded  to  throw  themselves  before 
the  cross,  confess  their  sins,  accept  the  Catholic  faith, 
or  to  plunge  into  the  flames;  a  few  knelt  before  the 
cross ;  the  greater  number  covered  their  feces,  rushed 
into  the  fire  and  were  consumed.^ 
1  Sub  ann.  1031.    Landulph.  Sen.  ii.  c  27,  apud  Muratori,  R.  It  S.  if. 
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But  in  the  twelfUi  century  Manicheism  is  rampant, 
bold,  undisgoised.  Everywhere  are  Puritans,  Patera 
ines,  Popnlars,  suspected  or  convicted  or  confessed 
Manicheans.  The  desperate  Church  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  irrefragable  ailment  of  the  sword  and 
the  stake.  Woe  to  the  prince  or  to  the  magistrate  who 
reftised  to  be  the  executioner  of  the  stem  law.  During 
the  last  century,  Wazon,  Bishop  of  Lidge,  had  lifted 
up  his  voice,  his  solitary  voice,  against  this  unchristian 
means  of  conversion;'  no  such  sound  is  now  heard; 
if'  uttered,  it  is  overborne  by  the  imperious  concord  of 
prelates  in  Council,  by  the  autiioritative  voice  of  the 
Pope.  The  Crusade  begins  its  home  mission.  ooiogM. 
In  Cologne,  the  ready  populace  throw  the  heretics  into 
the  flames.*  The  cleigy,  the  Archbishop  at  Nicea, 
desired  a  more  deliberate  and  solemn  judgment.  The 
calmness  of  the  heretics  in  the  fire  amazed,  almost  ap- 
palled, their  judges. 

The  chief  seat  of  these  opinions  was  the  South  of 
France.  Innocent  III.,  on  his  accession,  found  not 
only  these  daring  insurgents  scattered  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  even,  as  it  were,  at  his  own  gates  (among  his 
first  acts  was  to  subdue  the  Paterines  of  Vi-  uafnedoe. 
terbo),  he  found  a  whole  province,  a  realm,  in  some 


it  the  bnnian  noe,  said  one,  would  Abstain  from  fleshly  connection,  men 
xnaH  breed  like  bees,  without  conjunction.  Did  they  know  that  thoy 
%«re  quoting  an  ancient  orthodox  Father?  They  said  they  had  a  Supreme 
Pontiff —  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —probably,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1  Qesta  ^liscop.  Leodens.  c.  59.    Gieseler,  note,  p.  413. 

<  1146.  Erenrini  Epirt.  ad  Bernard,  in  Mabillon.  With  these,  though 
in  their  condemnation  of  marriage  (which  they  did  not  explain),  and  in 
tiMr  organizatioo  (the  Perfect  and  the  bearers)  Manichean,  the  dominant 
ttnets  were  simply  Anti-Sacerdotalist.  Some  said  human  souls  were  apo»« 
tite  spirits  impriaoned  in  the  flesh.  —  Ekbcrti,  Sermon  xiii.  in  Biblioth.  P. 
P.Lfjgdon. 

rou  r-  U 
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respects  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  spiritual  domain, 
absolutely  dissevered  from  his  Empire,  in  almost  uniyer- 
sal  revolt  from  Latin  Christianity.  This  beautiful  re- 
gion, before  the  fiital  crusade  against  the  Albigensians, 
had  advanced  &r  more  rapidly  towards  civilization  than 
any  other  part  of  Europe;  but  this  civilization  was 
entirely  independent  of  or  rather  hostile  to  ecdesiasti* 
cal  influence*  Languedoc  (as  also  Provence),  the  land 
of  that  melodious  tongue  first  attuned  to  modem  poe- 
try, was  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  realm  of  France, 
but  a  fief  which  paid  only  remote  and  doubtful  fealty ; 
it  was  ahnost  an  independent  kingdom.  The  Count  of 
Toulouse  ^  was  suza^uin  of  five  great  subordinate  fie&. 
I.  Narbonne,  whose  Count  possessed  the  most  ample 
feudal  privileges.  II.  Beziers,  under  which  Viscounty 
held  the  Counts  of  Albi  and  Carcassonne.  III.  The 
Countship  of  Foix,  with  six  territorial  vassalages.  IV. 
The  Countship  of  Montpellier,  now  devolved  on  Pedro, 
King  of  Arragon.  V.  The  Countship  of  Quercy  and 
Rhodez.  The  courts  of  these  petty  sovereigns  vied 
with  each  other  in  splendor  and  gallantry.  Life  was  a 
perpetual  tournament  or  feast.  The  Count  of  Tou- 
louse and  his  vassals  had  been  amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Crusaders ;  they  had  brought  home  many 
usages  of  Oriental  luxury.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
polished  Mussulman  Courts  of  Spain,  if  war  was  not 
actually  raging,  or  even  when  it  was,  had  become  cour- 
teous, almost  friendly.  Their  religion  was  chivalry, 
but  chivalry  becoming  less  and  less  religious ;  the  mis- 
tress had  become  the  saint,  the  casuistry  of  the  Court 
of  Love  superseded  that  of  the  confessional.  There 
had  grown  up  a  gay  license  of  manners,  not  adverse 

1  C«pefigue,  Philippe  Augnste,  ill.  1. 
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<mly  to  the  aosteritjr  of  monkish  Christianity,  but  to 
pore  Christian  morals. 

The  cities  had  risen  in  opulence  and  splendor. 
Many  <^  them  had  preserved  their  Roman  municipal 
mstitations :  their  Consuls  held  the  supreme  power  in 
defiance  of  temporal  and  spiritual  lords.  In  the  cities 
the  Jews  were  numerous  and  wealthy;  against  them 
the  religious  prejudices  had  worn  away  and  mitigated 
into  social  iatercourse*  Literature,  at  least  poetry,  had 
begun  to  sp&ik  to  the  prince  and  to  the  peo-  provm^ 
pie.  But  if  the  Bomaunt  among  the  peasants  ^^^' 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  confined  itself  to  grave  and  holy 
lessons,  in  Languedoc  it  was  the  amatoiy  or  satiric  song 
of  the  Troubadour.  Notwithstanding  the  lofty  hom- 
age of  Dante,'  the  exquisite  flattery  of  Petrarch's  emu- 
lation, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Provencal  poetry 
80  prematurdy  refined,  subtle,  and  effeminate,  would, 
if  uncmshed  with  the  rest  ci  the  Provencal  civilization 
by  the  revengeful  Church,  ever  have  risen  to  an  honor- 
able height.  The  Troubadour  (though  he  might  occa- 
sicmally  urge  the  pious  glory  of  adventure  in  the  Holy 
Land)  was  in  general  content  with  being  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  the  Courts  of  Love.  The  war  hymn  seemed  to 
have  expired  on  the  lips  of  the  fierce  Bertrand  de  Bom. 

1  8m  on  Arnold  Daoiel,  Dante  Pargatorio,  xxvi  US.  Petrarch,  Trtunfo 
^AiBore,  Petrarch^B  general  imitation  of  the  JProven^al  poets.  Wbocvei 
wifl  read  the  Florilegiam  in  the  second  Tolome  of  M.  Raynoaard  will 
httHj  deay  the  Proven^  poets  the  praise  of  grace  and  delicacy.  The 
%ie  oa  the  war  of  the  Albigenses,  infinitely  curious  as  history,  as  poetry 
is  stone  dead;  Girart  de  Rousillon  appears  not  yery  hopefkil;  if  Ferabras 
be  indeed  Provenyal,  not  northern,  **  that  stndn  te  of  a  higher  mood."  See 
the  very  interesting  notices  by  the  late  M.  Faoriel  In  his  new  volume  (the 
SU)  of  the  Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  pp.  167,  et  s^q.^  and  on  Bertrand 
de  Bom,  the  friend  and  rtTal  poet  of  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion.  Also  Dies 
TronbadouiB,  p.  170. 
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It  has  ceased  to  be  passionate,  is  become  ingenious  ;  it 
is  over  refined  in  word  and  thought,  often  coarse  in 
matter.  But  this  was  the  song  and  the  music  in  the 
castle  hall,  at  the  perpetual  banquet.  The  chant  in 
the  castle  chapel  was  silent,  or  unheard.  The  priest 
was  either  pining  in  neglect,  or  listening,  as  gay  as  the 
rest,  to  the  lively  troubadour.*  Nor  was  the  Trouba 
dour  without  lus  welcome  song  in  the  city;  it  was 
there  the  bitter  satire  on  the  clergy,  the  invectiTe 
against  the  vices,  the  venality  of  Rome,  against  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  against  the  morose  bishop,  if  such 
bishop  there  were,  or  against  the  Legate  himself. 

In  no  European  country  had  the  clergy  so  entirely. 
Low  state  or  it  should  seem  so  deservedly  forfeited  its 
dergy.  authority.  In  none  had  the  Church  more 
absolutely  ceased  to  perform  its  proper  functions.  If 
heresy  was  the  cause  of  the  degradation  of  the  Church, 
the  self-degradation  of  the  Church  had  given  its 
strength  to  heresy ;  the  profession  which  was  the  object 
of  ambition,  of  awe  if  not  of  reverence,  of  hatred  if 
not  of  love,  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  had  here 
fallen  into  contempt.  Instead  of  the  old  proverb  for 
the  lowest  abasement,  *^  I  had  rather  my  son  were  a 
Jew,"  the  Provenfals  said,  ^^  I  had  rather  he  were  a 
priest."  2 

The  knights  rarely  allowed  their  sons  to  enter  into 
orders,  but,  to  secure  the  tithes  to  themselves,  presented 
the  sons  of  low-bom  vassals  to  the  Churches,  whom 
the  bishops  were  obliged  to  ordain  for  want  of  others. 
The  heretics  had  public  burial-grounds  of  their  own, 

1  Raynonard. 

3  William  de  Puy  Laurens.    I  quote  either  Hit  Latin  from  JkwfM^  m 
the  French  from  Guixot'i  Collection  dee  M^moirea. 
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and  received  larger  legacies  than  the  Church.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  Peter  de  Bmeys,  or  of  Henry 
the  Deacon.  That  work  most  have  been  half  done  for 
the  heresiarchs  by  the  wealthy,  indolent,  luxurious 
dei^.  Men,  in  a  religious  age,  will  have  religion  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Provencal  mind 
had  generally  outgrown  the  ancient  ritualistic  faith,  if 
that  &ith  had  been  administered  with  dignity,  with 
gendeness,  with  decency, 

St  Bernard's  conquest  had  passed  away  with  his 
presence.  Not  many  years  aft^,  a  council  at  Lorn- 
beres^  (near  Albi)  arraigns  a  number  of  a.©,  use. 
persons  of  Manichean  opinions,  rejection  of  the  Old 
Testament,  erroneous  tenets  on  baptism  and  the  Eu- 
charist, repudiation  of  marriage.  They  extort  an  un- 
willing, seemingly  an  insincere  assent  to  the  orthodox 
creed.  Thirteen  years  after,  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
himself  (Raymond  V.)  raises  a  cry  of  dis-  ad-  uts. 
tress.  Five  distinguished  prelates,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  of  France,  the  Cardinal 
Peter  Chrysogonus  at  their  head,  find  the  whole  coun- 
try almost  in  possession  of  the  heretics.^ 

So  basked  the  pleasant  land  in  its  sunshine ;  voluptu- 
ousness and  chivalrous  prodigality  in  its  castles,^  luxury 

1  Acta  in  Maosi,  tab  aim.  Compare  for  all  this  period  Yaissette,  Hist. 
4i  Laognedoc,  iiL  m  init. 

**'Tbis  heretj,  which  the  Lord  corse  (saje  the  deroat  Troabadour),  had 
in  Hi  power  the  whole  Albigeois,  Carcaasomie,  and  Lauragais,  from  Beziere 
to  Bordeaaz.*'— Fanriel,  p.  5;  Yaissette,  sub  ann.  ** Churches  were  in 
raha,  baptiam  reftued,  the  eacharist  in  execration,  penance  despised 
SicwinentB  an^aatis— on  introdoisit  lee  deox  prindpes."  —  p.  47.  Raj 
Bond  y.  died  in  1194.    He  had  homed  many  heretics. 

*  **Dan8  la  fiuneose  fSte  de  BeaucaUre,  oti  se  r^onirent  une  multitude  de 
ihsralierB  dee  pays  Provenpanx,  d'Aqoitaine,  d'Aragon,  et  de  Catalogne. 
\»  pifaioea  Proven^ox  sembl^rent  rooloir  rivaliser  de  fiute  extravagant 
tveeles  devotee  Aaiatiques;  le  oomte  de  Toulouse  gratifia  de  cent  miUe 
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and  ease  in  its  cities :  the  thunder-cloud  was  far  off  in 
the  horizon.  The  devout  found  their  religious  exdte- 
ment  in  the  new  and  forbidden  opinions.  Thero  was 
for  the  more  hard  and  zealous  an  asceticism  which  pa* 
to  shame  the  feeble  monkery  of  those  days;  for  th 
more  simply  pious,  the  biblical  doctrines;  and  what 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  deepest  reverence,  the 
Consolation  in  death,  which,  administered  by  the  Per^ 
feet  alone  (men  of  tried  and  known  holiness),  had  all 
the  blessing,  none  of  the  doabtftd  value  of  absolution 
bestowed  by  the  carnal,  wicked,  worldly,  as  well  as  by 
the  most  sanctified,  priest. 

Innocent  had  hardly  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne, 
Apr.  20, 1198.  whcu  he  WTotc,  first,  a  strong  letter  to  the 
uIS^Tpo^  Archbishop  of  Auch ;  in  a  few  months  after, 
Innocent.  ^  mandate,  addressed  to  all  the  great  prelates 
in  the  south  of  France ;  the  Archbishops  of  Aix,  Nar- 
bonne,  Auch,  Vienne,  Aries,  Embrun,  Tarragona,  Ly- 
ons, with  their  sufiragans:  to  all  the  princes,  barons, 
counts,  and  all  Christian  people.  This  Papal  Manifesto 
broadly  asserted  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  outlawry 
of  all  heretics ;  ^  the  right  to  banish  them,  to  confiscate 
their  property,  to  coerce,  or  to  put  them  to  death.  The 

sous  d'argent  le  Seifpieur  RaTmoiid  d'Argent,  qui  les  distribua  eDtre  tous 
les  chevaliers  prdetenU.  .  Bertrand  Raimbaad,  Comte  d^Orange,  fit  labourei 
too8  les  environs  du  ch&teau  et  j  fit  semer  jusqu'k  trente  mille  sous  en 
deniers.  Kaymond  de  Venous  fit  brftler,  par  ostentation,  trente  de  les  plu 
beaux  chevaux  devant  Passembl^.**  —  Hist  de  Languedoc,  iii.  87.  **  Lt 
Midi  ddlirait  Ik  la  veille  de  sa  ruine."  — Michelet,  and  also  H.  Martin,  Hit- 
toire  de  France,  hr.  p.  189. 

1  Innocent  names  as  the  obnoxious  heretics  the  Valdenses,  the  Catbari, 
and  the  Paterini.  He  acknowledges  their  woiks  of  lore;  bat  with  the 
charity  of  a  churchman  of  that  age,  ascribes  these  to  dissembling  artifice, 
in  order  to  obtain  proselytes.  **  Justitis  vultum  prsetendunt,  et  stadentes 
simulatis  operibus  caritatls,  eos  ampHus  circumveninnt,  quos  ad  religionii 
propositum  viderint  ardentius  aspirare.*' — Apud  Bains.,  i.  04 
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temporal  sovereigiis  were,  at  the  smnmons  of  the  two 
Legates,  Ramer  and  Gray  (Cistercian  monks),  to  cany 
these  penalties  submissivelj  into  efiect,^  they  were  of- 
fered the  strong  worldly  temptation  of  all  the  confis- 
cated estates,  and  indolgences  the  same  as  they  would 
have  obtained  by  visiting  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  James  of  Compostella. 

But  these  first  measures  only  aggravated  the  evil. 
The  mission  of  these  Cistercian  brethren  as  oiiimiM 
Papal  Legates,  and  that  of  the  Cardinal  John,  laoo. 
were  alike  without  efiect.^  To  the  honor  of  the  Sov- 
ereigns of  the  great  fiefii  they  were  not  moved  by  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  boons.  Nor  could  this  refiisal  of 
the  nobles  to  perform  the  rigorous  behest  of  the  Pope 
be  attributed  idtogether  to  humanity.  Their  wives  and 
fiimilies,  if  not  themselves,  were  deeply  implicated  in 
the  religious  insurrection.  Li  one  assembly,  held  in  the 
year  1204,'  five  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of 
Provence,  among  them  Elsclarmonde,  widow  of  Jordan 
Lord  of  Lisle  Jourdain,  and  sist^  of  the  Count  of 
Foix,^  were  admitted  into  the  heretical  community. 
At  the  public  reception  of  these  ladies  by  one  of  the 
Perfect,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  God  and  his  Gos- 
pel, promised  for  the  future  to  eat  neither  meat,  eggs, 
nor  cheese,  to  allow  themselves  only  vegetables  and  fish. 

1  ^  Postqwun  per  pnedictnm  fratrem  Bamenim  ftierint  excommttnic*- 
tiooii  0enteiiti4  umodati,  eonun  bona  confisoent,  et  de  terra  sa&  profcri- 
litnt**  The  further  **  animadvenkm  **  it  indicated  by  a  tignificant  attuiioB 
to  the  atooing  of  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi. 

S'*Mais  (Diea  me  b^niase!  je  ne  pais  aotieaBeat  dire)  d  Don  que  lea 
hMtiqnea  ne  font  paa  ploa  de  eaa  dea  aermeoa  qne  d'mie  pomme  glt^'* 
—  Faoriel,  p.  7.    This  preaching  Usted  lire  jean, 

s  Vaiaa^te,  Hist  de  Langnedoc,  iii.  p.  183.    Premrea,  p.  437. 

*  The  other  sister  and  the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Foix  ware  Wildanrians 
-Petr.  V.  C.  vi.  10. 
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They  pledged  themselves  further  neither  to  swear  nor 
to  lie,  to  abstain  from  all  carnal  intercourse,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  sect  even  unto  death. 

New  powers  were  demanded  ;  sterner  and  more  ac- 
tive agents  required  to  combat  the  deepening  danger. 
The  Pope  looked  still  to  the  monastic  orders,  to  the 
New  Legates,  spiritual  descendants  of  St.  Bernard.  Peter 
of  Castelnau  and  Raoul,  of  that  Order,  were  now 
charged  with  the  desperate  enterprise.  These  first  In- 
quisitors were  invested  with  extraordinary  powers ;  to 
them  was  transferred  the  whole  episcopal  authority ; 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  superseded  at  their  will ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  accuses  them  of  extending 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  to  punish  the  excesses  even  of  the 
clergy.^  They  retorted  by  laying  informations  in  Rome 
against  the  Archbishop ;  they  deposed  the  Bishop  of 
Viviers ;  suspended  the  Bishop  of  Beziers ;  he  had  re- 
fused to  excommimicate  the  consuls  of  his  city  infected 
with  heresy.  The  Legates  assembled  the  bailiff,  the 
A.D.1908.  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Consuls  of  the 
city,  and  extorted  an  oath  to  expel  the  "  good  men  " 
from  the  land.  The  oath  had  no  effect ;  Toulouse,  the 
deceitful,*  went  on  in  its  calm  tolerance.  To  these  Pa- 
pal Legates,  to  Peter  of  Castelnau,  and  to  Raoul,  was 
associated  Arnold  d' Amauri,  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  the 
Abbot  of  Abbots,  a  man  whose  heart  was  sheathed  with 
the  triple  iron  of  pride,  cruelty,  bigotry.     The  sermons 

1 "  Delude  cum  pro  hsreticis  expelleodis  Bolmnmodo  legatio  prima  Tobii 
injimcta  Aiistet,  yo8  ad  ampliandam  vestrs  legationis  potestatem,  derico- 
ram  excessus  hferesim  esse  interpretantes,  multa  contra  fbrmain  mandatj 
et  in  detrimentnm  eccIesuB  Narbonensis  egistis."  —  Epint.  ad  Innocent  lU 
mpnd  Yaissette,  Preaves,  May  29, 120i. 

« **  Tolosa,  tota  dolosa."  —  Petr.  de  V.  C. 
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of  Arnold  were  met  with  derision.^  The  Papal  Legates 
travelled  through  the  land  from  city  to  dtj,  in  the  atr 
most  hierarchical  pomp,  with  their  retinae  in  rich  attire, 
and  a  vast  cavalcade  of  horses  and  sumpter  mules.  It 
was  on  dieir  second  circuit  that  they  encountered,  near 
Montpellier  (in  MontpeUier  alone  the  King  of  Arragon 
had  attempted  to  enforce  the  expulsion  of  the  heretics), 
the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Osma,  on  his  way  to  the  north, 
with  (the  future  saint)  Dominic.  The  dejected  Leg- 
ates bitterly  mourned  their  want  oi  success.  *'  How 
expect  success  with  this  secular  pomp?"  replied  the 
severer  Spaniards.  "  Sow  the  good  seed  as  the  heretics 
sow  the  hskd.  Cast  off  those  sumptuous  robes,  renounce 
those  richly-caparisoned  palfreys,  go  barefoot,  without 
purse  and  scrip,  like  the  Apostles ;  out-labor,  out-fast, 
out-discipline  these  fitlse  teachers/'  The  Spaniards 
were  not  content  with  these  stem  admonitions ;  the 
Bishop  of  Osma  and  his  fiiithAil  Dominic  sent  back 
thdr  own  horses,  stripped  themselves  to  the  rudest 
monkish  dress,  and  led  the  way  on  the  spiritual  cam- 
paign. The  Legates  were  constrained  to  follow.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  their  boasted  triumphs  in  all  the  con- 
ferences, which  were  held  at  Verfeil,  Caraman,  Beziers, 
at  Carcassonne,  Montreal,  Pamiers;  notwithstanding 
their  wise  compliance  with  the  counsel  of  Dominic, 
notvnthstanding  the  exertions  of  that  eloquent  and  in- 
defatigable man  and  the  preachers  whom  he  had  already 
begun  to  organize,  their  barefoot  pilgrimage,  their  emu- 
lous or  surpassing  austerities.  Heresy  bowed  not  its 
head ;  it  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  The 
temporal  power  must  be  commanded  to  do  the  work 

1  Of  Anold  writes  the  Troubadour:  **  Ce  Mint  homme  B'en  alia  avcc  lea 
aatrei  par  la  teire  dea  h^r^tiqoea,  lenr  prdchant  de  ee  convertir,  mais  plo" 
3  let  priait,  ploa  ila  ae  railUuent  de  ltd  et  le  tenaient  pour  aot.**  -^  p.  7. 
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which  the  spiritual  cannot  do.  Already  the  Legates 
had  wrong  the  unwilling  sentence  of  expidsion  of  the 
heretics  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  Toulouse. 
Yet  it  was  a  concession  of  fear,  not  of  persuasion. 
The  assemblies  were  still  held,  if  with  less  ostentation, 
hardly  with  disguise.^ 

Toulouse  must  have  a  Bishop  at  least  of  energetic 
character.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Fontevraud  the 
episcopal  authority  had  sunk  so  low  that  he  could  not 
exact  even  his  lawful  revenues,  and  when  he  went  on 
his  visitation  he  was  obliged  to  demand  a  guard  fix>m 
the  Count  for  his  personal  safety.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Raymond  de  Rabenstein,  who  passed  the  three 
years  of  his  episcopate,  which  he  had  gained  by  simony, 
in  war  with  one  of  his  vassals,  by  which  he  had  so  ut- 
terly ruined  his  finances,  that  he  submitted  quietly  to 
be  deposed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope.  His  successor, 
Fulk  of  Marseilles,^  was  of  a  difierent,  even  less  Chri»- 


1 "  Tandem  ills  diuB  oftwe/  flU  doo  candelabra  Inoentia  ante  DcMnmimi 
lanrifl  senrilem  incatientes  tiinorem,  minantes  eis  reram  dih^dationem, 
regum  ac  priocipam  dedignationem  intimantes,  hsreeiom  objorationein, 
hiereticonim  expulsionem  eis  persiuuerunt;  sioque  ipei  noo  virtutis  amora 
Bed,  secimdam  poetas  *  oeseabant  peocare  mali  formidine  poens,*  quod  man- 
ifestis  maliciis  demonstrarant.  Nam  statim  pe^ori  effecti,  et  miserie  atuB 
recidiom  patientes,  in  conventicuIiB  sub,  ipso  noctis  medio,  pnsdicantea 
biereticos  occoltabant.**  —  Petr.  Y.  G.  apod  Bouquet  See  also  Qol.  de 
Pod.  Laurent,  apud  Bouquet,  and  Yit  8.  Dominic,  apud  Bolland. 

3  The  songs  of  Fulk  of  Marseilles  maj  be  found  in  Raynouard,  voL  ii. 
See  also  Fauriel,  Hist  de  la  Po^sie  Proven9ale,  vol.  ii.  Life  of  Fulk,  Hist 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  zviii.  p.  686,  &c  **  Aprds  avoir  donn^  la  moiti^ 
de  sa  vie  k  la  galanterie,  il  livra  sans  retenue  Tantre  moiti^  k  la  cause  de 
tjrrannie,  du  meurtre  et  de  spoliation,  et  malheureusement  il  en  profita.*' 
He  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  poetiy:  —  '*Amant  passioon^  des  dames, 
apotie  fougueux  de  I'lnquisition,  il  ne  cessa  de  composer  des  vers  qui  por- 
t^rent  Tempreinte  de  ses  passions  successives.*'  Compare  his  verses  to  the 
Lady  of  Marseilles  and  his  Hymn  to  the  Yiigin.  He  was  at  the  court  of 
(ksur  de  Lion  at  Poitiers;  of  Baymond  Y.;  of  AInhonso  H.  of  Arragon;  of 
Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile.    Dante  places  him  in  Pnntdite. 
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tiui  diaracter.  There  is  no  act  of  treacliery  or  cruelty 
throaghont  the  war  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Totilouse 
was  not  the  most  forward,  sangoinarj,  unscrupulous. 
Fnlk  in  his  youth  had  been  a  gay  Troubadour.  The 
'son  of  a  rich  Genoese,  settled  at  Marseilles,  he  despised 
tn^e,  wandered  about  to  the  courts  of  the  more  ac- 
complished princes  of  the  day,  Richard  of  England, 
Alphonso  of  ArragcHi,  and  the  elder  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse. Fulk  delighted  the  nobles  with  his  amorous 
songs  (still  to  be  read  in  their  unchastened  warmth) 
and  aspired  to  the  iavor  of  high-bom  ladies.  The  wife 
and  both  the  sisters  of  Barral,  Viscount  of  Marseilles, 
were  the  objects  of  his  lyric  adoration.  Repulsed  by 
Viscomitess  Adelheid,  he  was  seized  with  a  poetic  pas- 
sion for  Eudoxia,  wife  of  William  of  Montpellier.  On 
the  death  of  this  prince,  by  which  he  was  greatly 
shocked,  he  threw  himself  into  a  cloister ;  the  passion 
of  derotion  succeeded  to  worldly  passions.  The  mo- 
nastic discipline  scourged  all  tenderness  out  of  his 
heart,  and  by  unchristian  cruelty  to  himself,  he  trained 
himself  to  fitr  more  unchristian  cruelty  towards  others. 

Eight  years  had  now  passed  of  inefl^ctive  preaching, 
menace,  Elimination.  The  Sovereign  of  the  land  must 
be  summoned  to  be  the  Lictor  of  the  Papal  Mandate, 
the  executioner  on  his  own  subjects  of  the  awiul  sen- 
tence of  blood,  by  shedding  which,  with  hypocrisy 
which  cnly  aggravates  cruelty,  the  Church  held  itself 
sallied;  such  sentence  here,  indeed,  it  wanted  the* 
power  to  accomplish  without  the  civil  aid. 

Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse  is  darkly  colored 
by  the  hatred  of  the  sterner  among  the  writ-  oonnt  Bay- 
ers of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  concealed  Touiouse. 
heretic,  as  a  fautor  of  heretics,  as  a  man  of  deep  dis- 
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simulation  and  consummate  treachery.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  gay,  voluptuous,  generous  man,  without 
strength  of  character  enough  to  be  either  heretic  or 
bigot.  Loose  in  his  life,  he  had  had  five  wives,  three 
living  at  the  same  time,  the  sister  of  the  Viscount  of 
Beziers,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  the  sis- 
ter of  Richard  of  England ;  on  the  death  of  the  last  he 
married  the  sister  of  King  Pedro  of  Arragon.  The 
two  latter  were  his  kindred  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees. This  man  was  no  Manichean  1  Yet  Raymond, 
even  though  his  wives  were  thus  uncanonically  wed,  is 
subject  to  no  high  moral  reproof  firom  £he  Pope;  it 
is  only  as  refiising-  to  execute  the  Papal  commands 
against  his  subjects  (towards  him  at  least  unofiend- 
ing),  that  he  is  the  victim  of  excommunication,  is  de- 
spoiled of  realm,  of  honor,  of  salvation.^ 

Raymond  had  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  four 
years  ^  before  the  accession  of  Innocent  III.  The  first 
event  of  his  reign  was  his  excommunication  for  usurpa- 
tion (as  it  was  called)  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy  of 
A.p.  low.  St.  Gilles.  This  excommunication  it  was  cme 
of  Innocent's  first  acts  to  remove.  The  position  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse   and  of  his  nobles  had  been 

1  Compare  on  Raymond  Petr.  Y.  C.  c.  iv.  The  Abbot  had  heard  firom  a 
Bishop  a  speech  of  Baymond^e:  ^  Qaod  monachi  Cistercienses  non  poterant 
salyari,  quia  tenebant  oves,  qiue  loxoriam  exercebant  0  hseresis  in- 
audita  I  "  AU  his  stories  he  relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbot  Arnold, 
Raymond's  deadly  enemy.  Many  irreverent  speeches  were  attributed  to 
him,  some  implying  heresy.  ** I  see  the  devil  made  tiiis  world;  nothing 
turns  out  as  I  wish.**  Plajring  at  chess  with  his  chi^lain,  he  said,  **  The 
God  of  Moses,  in  whom  you  believe,  will  not  help  you.**  The  following 
are  still  more  improbable.  He  said  of  a  heretic  of  Castres,  who  had  been 
mutilated,  and  dragged  out  a  miserable  life,  "  I  had  rather  be  he  than  king 
or  emperor."  "  I  know  that  I  shall  lose  my  realm  for  the  *good  men:*  I 
will  bear  the  loss  of  my  realm,  even  of  my  life,  in  their  cause.** 

a  A.  D.  1194.    Yaissette,  p.  101. 
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Strange  and  trying  for  the  most  courageous  and  wisest 
<rf  men.  They  knew  that  they  could  not  persuade, 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  defend,  th^  were  called 
iip(m4o  persecute  their  subjects,  their  peacefol,  perhaps 
attached  subjects,  for  a  crime  of  which  at  least  they 
(fid  not  feel  the  atrocity.  They  were  commanded 
to  be  the  obeisant  executioners  of  punishments  not 
awarded  by  themselves,  of  which  they  did  not  admit 
the  justice,  of  which  they  could  not  but  see  the  inhu- 
manity. They  were  summoned  by  the  Church,  which 
was  itself,  by  its  negligence,  its  dissoluteness,  its  long- 
continued  worldliness,  its  want  of  Christianity,  at  least 
a  main  cause  of  the  evil.^  They  were  peremptorily 
ordered  to  desolate  their  country ;  to  expel,  or  worse, 
to  pursue  to  death  a  large  part,  and  that  the  most  in- 
dustrious, most  prosperous  of  their  subjects  ;  thus  to 
repay  the  obedience  and  love  of  those  among  whom 
they  had  been  bom  and  had  lived,  who  had  followed 
their  banner,  rendered  loyal  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
demands.  They  were  to  leave  their  towns  in  ruins, 
their  fields  uncultivated,  or  to  people  their  land  witli 
strangers ;  to  incur  the  odious  suspicion  of  aiding  the 
Church  in  order  to  profit  by  the  plunder  of  their  vas- 
sals, to  enrich  themselves  out  of  confiscations  ;  and  all 
these  hard  measures  were  to  be  taken  perhaps  against 
the  fiiends  of  youth,  against  kindred,  against  men 
whose  blameless  lives  won  respect  and  admiration.^ 

^  "  Cojos  rei  culpa  forte  pro  magna  parte  refondi  poterat  in  pnelatoB, 
■tpote  qui  laltem  latme  potoerant,  reprehendere  et  mordeie.*'  Soch  is 
^  ingenaona  confession  of  a  writer  on  the  side  of  the  Chnrch.  —  Qui.  da 
Pod.  Lanr.  apad  Bonqnet,  xix.  p.  1A9. 

*  Compare  the  pathetic  sentence  in  the  same  author:  **Qnare  ergo  de 
taoa,  dixit  qHscopos,  eoe  non  expellitis  et  fngatis?  At  ait  iUe,  non  possn- 
Buis;  snmiis  enim  nutriti  com  eis,  et  habemus  de  nostris  conMmgnineia 
^od  ipsos,  et  eoe  honeste  vivere  contemplamur/^—  Ibid.,  p.  200. 
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Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  Leigate,  determined  at 
p«terd«  length  on  extreme  proceedings;  the  times, 
^'"*^°**'  he  thought,  gave  him  an  auspicious  occasion. 
Private  wars  had  broken  out,  in  which  Count  Ray- 
mond and  some  of  the  other  nobles  were  engaged.  In 
these  wars  the  property  of  the  Church  was  not  relig- 
iously respected  ;  in  the  sieges  of  towns  their  fields  and 
vineyards  suffered  waste ;  some  of  the  nobles  at  war 
with  Raymond  alleged  as  their  excuse  the  hostilities 
in  vrhich  they  were  involved.  The  Legates  peremp- 
torily called  on  all  the  belligerent  parties  to  make 
peace,  in  order  to  combine  their  forces  against  those 
worse  enemies  the  heretics.  Raymond  did  not  at  once 
obey  this  imperious  dictation.  Peter  of  Castelnaa 
uttered  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  placed 
his  whole  territory  under  an  interdict.  Instead  of  re- 
pressing this  bold  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of 
his  Legate,  Innocent  addressed  a  letter  to  Raymcmd, 
perhaps  unexampled  in  the  fiirious  vehemence  of  its 
language.  It  had  no  superscription,  for  it  was  to  a 
man  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  No  epithet 
of  scorn  was  spared  :  —  "If  with  the  Prophet  (it 
began)  I  could  break  through  the  wall  of  thy  heart, 
I  would  show  thee  all  ite  abominations."  It  threat- 
ened him  with  the  immediate  vengeance  of  God,  with 
every  temporal  caUmity,  with  everlasting  fire.  "  Who 
art  thou,  that  when  the  illustrious  ICing  of  Arragou 
and  the  other  nobles,  at  the  exhortatioii  of  our  Legates, 
have  consented  to  terms  of  peace,  alone  looking  for  ad- 
vantage in  war,  like  a  carrion  bird  preying  on  carcases, 
refiisest  all  treaties  ?  "  It  charged  him  with  violating 
his  repeated  oaths  to  prosecute  all  heretics  in  his  do- 
minions, with  rejecting  the  appeal  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Aries  in  the  coarse  of  war  to  spare  all  moiiasteriei, 
and  to  abstain  firom  arms  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
^^  Impious,  cruel,  and  direful  tyrant,  thou  art  so  fai 
gone  in  heretical  pravity,  that  when  reproved  for  thy 
defence  of  heretics,  thou  saidest  that  thou  wouldest 
find  a  bishop  of  the  heretics  who  would  prove  his  faith 
to  be  better  than  that  of  the  Catholics."  It  charged 
him  with  bestowing  offices  of  trust  and  honor  on  Jews; 
with  seizing  and  fortifying  churches.  Innocent  ended 
with  the  menace  of  depriving  him  of  his  territory, 
which  he  declared  that  he  held  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  * 
of  arraying  all  the  nei^boring  princes  against  him  as 
an  enemy  of  Christ,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  ; 
and  of  offering  his  realm  as  a  priie  to  the  conqueror 
who  might  subdue  it,  in  order  that  it  might  escape  the 
di^race  of  being  ruled  by  a  heretic* 

The  denunciation  of  the  vicdm  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  summons  to  the  executioner.  Latccr  or 
A  Paped  letter  was  addi*e8sed  to  the  King,  to  not.  17, 1907. 
all  the  counts,  barons,  nobles,  and  to  all  £uthful  Chris* 
tians  in  France;  to  the  Counts  of  Vermandois  and 
Blois,  the  Count  of  Bar,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Count  oS  Nevers,  commanding  them  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  suppression  of  the  hei'etics  in  the  South  of 
France.     Their  own  territories  in  the  mean  time  were 

1  It  might  be  inquired  whether  theoe  proyisions  were  afterwards  enforoed 
m  the  CnuaderB^ 

<  **  Terrain  qnam  noscie  ab  EcoleaiA  Bomanft  tenere,  tib!  fkciemos  a«- 
fwri." 

*  ^  Telle  est  cette  lettre  ftilminante  da  Pape  Innocent  III.  k  Rajmond 
YL,  Gomte  de  Tooloose,  dont  le  iirineipal  motif  eit  le  reftit  qne  ce  Prince 
•vait  iktt  de  condore  la  pais  ayec  ses  vansaux  dn  Marqaisat  de  Proyeoce, 
avec  lesqnels  11  ^toit  en  gnene,  afin  de  Joindre  see  armes  aux  leuri  poor 
exterminer  les  h^r^tiques."  —  Vaissette,  iii.  151.  Innocent  Rpist.  z.  61 
May  29, 1207. 
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placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Pope ; 
all  who  dared  to  violate  them  were  exposed  to  ecclesi- 
astical censure.^  All  the  estates  and  the  goods  of  the 
heretics  were  to  be  confiscated  and  diTided  among  those 
who  should  engage  in  tliis  holy  enterprise,  and  the  same 
indulgences  granted  as  for  a  Crusade  in  the  Hoi  j  Land, 
so  soon  as  war  should  be  declared  against  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  the  disobedient  vassal  of  the  Church,  the 
protector  and  abettor  of  heretics. 

In  the  mean  time  Peter  of  Castelnau  was  not  inac- 
tive ;  he  secretly  stirred  up  the  lords  oi  Languedoc 
against  Raymond.  Raymond  made  peace,  and  thereby 
fondly  supposed  himself  delivered  from  the  excommu- 
nication. But  the  inexorable  Peter  stood  before  him, 
reproached  him  to  his  hce  with  cowardice,  accused  him 
of  pequry,  and  of  abetting  heresy.  He  renewed  the 
excommunication  in  all  its  plenitude. 

Conceive,  at  this  instant,  a  Pontiff  like  Innocent, 
Mnrtieror      with  all  his  lofty  notions  of  the  sanctity,  the 

Peter  de 

outeinaa.  iuviolabiUty  of  every  ecclesiastic,  confirmed 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  yet  irresistible  power,  re- 
ceiving the  intelligence  of  the  barbarous  murder  of 
his  Legate;  another  Becket  fallen  before  a  meaner 
sovereign ;  the  sacred  person  of  his  Legate  transfixed 
by  the  lance  of  an  assassin.^  That  the  terror  and 
hatred  of  the  clergy  in  Languedoc  should  instantly  and 
obstinately  ascribe  the  crime  to  Raymond  himself, 
that  Innocent  in  his  eager  indignation    should  adopt 

1  Epist  X.  148. 

3  "  Quand  le  Pape  snt,  qiiand  lui  fat  dite  la  nouvelle,  que  son  l^t  avait 
4tA  tu6,  saches  qa*eile  lui  Ait  dare;  de  ]a  colore  qa*il  en  edt,  il  se  tint  la 
machoire,  et  se  mit  k  prier  Saint  Jacques,  celai  de  Ck)mp08tella,  et  Saint 
Pierre,  qui  est  ens^veli  dans  la  Chapclle  do  Rome.  Qaand  il  eat  fiut  sea 
oraison,  il  dteignit  le  cierge,  15  Jan.  1208."  —  A  pud  Faariel,  p.  9. 
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their  version  of  the  death  of  Peter,  excites  no  wonder. 
Their  report  publicly  countenanced  by  the  Pope  was 
this,  that  the  Legates  had  been  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence at  St.  Oilles,  that  the  Count  had  sternly  refused 
to  ratify  the  satis&ction  which  he  had  promised,  that 
he  had  uttered  dark  menaces  against  the  Legates. 
The  Legates  had  passed  the  night  under  an  armed 
guard  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhone ;  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  crossing  the  river,  Peter  of  Castel- 
nan  was  transfixed  with  a  lance  by  one  of  the  emis- 
saries of  Count  Raymond.  He  only  lived  Jsq.  is,  laos. 
long  enough  to  breathe  out,  *^  God  pardon  them,  as  I 
pardon  them."^  Raymond  was  afterwards  charged 
with  having  admitted  the  assassin  into  his  intimate 
intercourse. 

Strong  contemporary  evidence,  as  well  as  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  absolutely  acquit  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  of  any  concern  in  this  crime.  It  may 
have  been  done  by  some  rash  partisan  who  thought 
that  he  was  fulfilling  his  master's  wishes ;  but  one 
writer  states  that  Raymond  was  never  known  to  be 
so  moved  to  anger  as  by  this  event.  He  was  not 
€£  that  passionate  temperament  which  might  be  hur- 
ried into  such  a  deed.  He  could  not  but  see  at  once 
its  danger,  its  impolicy,  and  its  uselessness.  The 
enemy  of  Raymond  was  not  the  individual  monk, 
but  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  the  Pope  bimself ;  and 
ho  must  have  known  too  that  of  his  own  partisans  all 
the  superstitious,  all  the  timid,  all  the  religious  would 

1  iDDOcent,  Eptst  xi.  26.  The  Troabadoor  Mys,  "  Un  des  ^cajen  (da 
Comte)  qui  en  avait  grande  rancone,  et  Yonlait  se  rendre  desormais  agr^ble 
a  too  Seigneur,  tua  le  L^gat  en  trahuon/'  **  He  fled  to  Beaucaire,  where 
hie  relations  lived. "  — -  p.  9. 

VOL.  V.  19 
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be  estranged  by  an  awful  crime  perpetrated  on  the 
sacred  person  of  a  legate  of  the  Pope.^ 

The  dying  prayer  of  the  Legate  may  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  heaven ;  on  earth  it  received  barren  admira- 
tion, but  touched  no  heart  with  mercy. 

Innocent  at  once  assumed  the  guilt  of  Raymond. 
luQooent  ^®  proclaimed  it  in  letters  to  the  Arch- 
SStRl^-  bishops  of  Narbonne,  Aries,  Embrun,  Aix, 
moDd.  Vienne,  and  their  suffi-agans;  to  the  Arch- 

bishop of  Lyons  and  his  suffragans.  Every  Sunday 
and  every  holy  day  was  to  be  published  the  excommu- 
nication of  Baymond  of  Toulouse  the  murderer,  and 
all  his  accomplices :  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  those 
who  had  kept  no  fiuth  ;^  all  his  subjects  were  absolved 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance :  every  one  was  at  liberty 
to  assault  his  person,  and  (only  reserving  the  right  of 
his  suzerain  the  King  of  France)  to  seize  and  take 
possession  o(  his  lands,  especially  for  the  holy  purpose 
of  purging  them  of  heresy.  The  only  terms  on  which 
Raymond  could  be  admitted  to  repentance  were  the 
previous  absolute  expulsion  of  all  heretics  from  his 
dominions. 

But  the  blood  of  the  martyr^  (as  he  at  once  be- 

1  Raymond,  according  to  the  Hist  des  Albigeois,  would  have  punished 
the  assassin  (he  had  fled  to  Beaucaire),  if  he  could  have  caught  him,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Legates.  *'  Le  dit  Comte  Raimond  ^toit  si  oounoactf  e( 
f&cli4  de  ce  meurtre,  oomme  ayant  ^t^  fkit  par  un  homme  k  lui,  que  jamais 
ii  ne  fut  si  courrotic^  de  chose  au  monde.*'  —  Hist  de  la  Guerre  des  Albi- 
geois;  Guizot,  Coll.  dee  M^moires,  xv.  4.  All  modem  writers,  D.  Yais- 
sette,  Capefigue,  Hahn,  even  Hurter  more  doubtftillj,  exculpate  Raymond. 

^  "  Cum  juxta  sanctorum  patrum  caaonicas  sanctiones,  qui  Deo  fidem 
3on  servat,  fides  servanda  non  est"  —  Epist  Innocent,  xL  5W. 

s  Peter  of  Castelnau*s  body  would  have  wrought  wonderiUl  miracles,  but 
for  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the  people.  '*  Claris  jam,  ut  credimus. 
miraculis  coruscasset,  nisi  hoc  illorum  incredulitas  impediret**  And  fhe 
passage  of  St  Luke  b  adduced  without  hesitation. 
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came)  called  fbr  more  actiye  v^geance.  Innocent 
seized  the  instant  of  indignation  at  this  almost  onMHis. 
unprecedented  and  terrible  crime,  to  awaken  the  tardj 
zeal,  to  inflame  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  those, 
who  at  the  same  time  might  win  to  themselves,  by 
the  &Tor  of  the  Church,  a  place  in  heaven  and  a 
goodly  inheritance  upon  earth.  **  Up,"  he  writes  to 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  ;  "  up,  soldiers  rf  Christ  1 
Up,  most  Christian  King  I  Hear  the  cry  of  blood ; 
aid  us  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  these  malefactors.'* 
With  strange  perverted  quotations  fcom  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  he  makes  Moses  and  St.  Peter,  the  Fathers, 
as  he  calls  them,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  pre- 
(hct  this  amicable  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
powers,  and  the  two  swords  (one  of  which  his  gentle 
master  afterwaids  commanded  the  rash  disciple  to  put 
away)  authorize  the  united  Crusade  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  the  Church  of  Rome  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  Languedoc.  **  Up,"  in  the  same  tone,  cried 
the  Pope  to  all  the  adventurous  nobles  and  knights  of 
France,  and  o£Pered  to  their  valor  the  rich  and  sunny 
lands  of  the  South.^ 

The  Crusade  was  thus  not  merely  an  outburst  of  relig- 
ions aseal,  it  took  into  closer  alliance  strong  motives  of 
political  ambition,  perhaps  the  hostility  of  rival  races. 

1  **  Atteade  per  Moiaem  et  Petroni,  patres  yidellcet  utriusqne  Teatamenti, 
•S|^»ffin  inter  regnam  et  Bacerdotium  unitatem,  cum  alter  regnum  saoer- 
dotale  praedixlt  et  reliqans  regale  sacerdotram  appellavit;  ad  quod  signan- 
dom  Bex  Begum  et  Dominus  dominantlnm  Jesua  ChristuB,  secundum 
ordinem  Melchisedek  sacerdotis  et  regis,  de  utraque  voluit  stirpe  nasci, 
noerdotali  Tideiicet  et  regali.  Et  princeps  Apostolorum,  *  Jt^cce  gladii  duo 
Ut^  id  est  simul,  dicenti  Domino,  *  «a<ii  t$t^*  legitur  respondisee,  et  mate- 
liali  et  spirituali  gladiia  sibi  invicem  aseistentibua,  alter  per  alteram  adju- 
retnr/^ — Epist.  ibid.    And  the  world  heard  with  awe  this  saoKuinary  and 
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Philip  Augustus,  who  had  ahnost  expelled  the  King  of 
England  fk>m  the  continent,  aspired  to  raise  the  feudal 
sovereignty  of  the  crown  over  the  great  fiefe  of  the 
South  to  actual  dominion.  Instead  of  an  almost  in* 
dependent  prince,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  with  his 
princely  nobles,  must  become  an  obedient  vassal  and 
subject.  The  French  of  the  North  up  to  this  period 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  extend  their  rule  over  the 
Gbdlo-Roman,  or  Gothic  Roman  population  of  the 
South.  The  language  divided  and  defined  the  two  yet 
unmingled  races.  A  religious  crusade  was  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  break  the  power  of  these  rival  sover- 
eigns rather  than  dependent  vassals.  Throughout  the 
war  the  Crusaders  are  described  as  the  Franks,  as  a 
foreign  nation  invading  a  separate  territory.  While 
there  was  little  of  the  sympathy  of  kindred  or  of  order 
to  prevent  the  priaces  and  nobles  of  Northern  France 
fi'om  wreaking  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  upon  the 
rebellious  Princes  of  Languedoc,  the  great  warlike  pred- 
ates of  France  were  bound  by  a  still  stronger  tie  to  the 
endangered  cause  of  their  brother  prelates  of  the  South. 
There  had  been  quite  enough  of  heresy  threatening 
the  peace  of  almost  every  diocese  of  France  to  awaken 
their  jealous  vigilance.  The  less  they  possessed  the 
virtues  of  churchmen  the  more  fierce  their  warlike  zeal 
for  the  Church.  So  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  Crusade 
appear  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims,  Sens,  Rouen.  The 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Southern  provinces,  the 
hope  of  plunder,  was  of  itself  sufficient  incentive  to 
the  baser  adventurers  ;  to  the  nobler  there  was  the 
chivalrous  passion  for  war  and  enterprise ;  while  the 
easier  mode  of  obtaining  pardon  for  sins,  without  the 
long,  and  toilsome,  and  perilous  and  costly  journey  to 
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the  Holy  Land,  brovght  the  superstitious  of  all  ranks 
in  throngs  under  the  consecrated  banners.  The  clergy 
everywhere  preached  with  inde&tigable  activity  this 
new  way  of  attaining  everlasting  life ;  the  Cistercian 
convents  tlii'ew  open  their  gates,  the  land  was  covei^ 
with  monks  haranguing  on  the  same  stirring  topic. 
From  all  parts  of  France  they  assembled  in  countless 
nnmbers  at  Lyons ;  a  second  not  less  formidable  host 
was  gathering  in  the  West;  the  number  is  stated  at 
600,000,  300,000,  at  least  50,000  men  of  arms.^ 

Raymond,  as  he  well  might,  stood  aghast ;  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  peace  from(^QA„oiof 
Rome.  He  rejected  the  gallant  proposal  of  ^^''°*- 
his  nephew  the  Viscount  of  Beaucaire,  to  smnmon 
their  vassals  and  kindred,  garrison  their  castles,  and 
stand  boldly  on  their  defence.^  He  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  Auch,  the  Abbot  of  Con- 
dom, de  Rabenstein  the  ex-Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the 
Prior  of  the  Hospitallers  (he  had  yet  some  ecclesias- 
tics on  his  side,  hated  with  proportionate  intensity  by 
his  ^lemies).^  The  demands  of  Linocent  were  hard, 
and  those,  it  is  said  with  something  of  old  Troubadour 
malice,  gained  by  many  presents;^  the  surrender  of 

^  **&  1*7  crcnsa  tant  de  gens  que  personne  ne  les  saarait  nombrer  ni  esti- 
■Mr,  eC  elle  a  caoae  dee  grands  pardons  et  des  absolutions,  que  le  Ligat  avait 
doon^  a  tons  cenx  qui  se  croiseroient  poor  aller  contre  les  h^tiques.*'  — 
Kit  de  la  Gnerre,  Goizot,  xr.  5.  *'  Cependant  aossi  loin  qae  8*etend  la 
lainte  Chr^tient^,  en  France  et  en  tone  les  autres  royanmes  ...  les  peoples 
ie  cnriMQt,  d^  qa*il8  apprennent  le  pardon  de  leuis  p6ch^  et  jamais  je 
pSBie,  ne  fitt  fiut  si  grand  hoet,  que  oeini  fait  alors  contre  les  h^r^tiqaes.** 
— Fanxielf  p.  15.  Petr.  V.  a  adds  that  to  obtidn  the  indulgence  they 
wero  to  be  **  contriti  et  conftesi." 

*  Histoire  des  Guenee. 

*  ^  £zecraHIes  ei  mabgnoB  Archepiscopnm  Aozitanum,**  &c. — Petr.  V 

^  **  Us  diient  si  bonnes  paroles  et  font  tant  de  prints.**  —  p.  19. 
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seven  of  bis  chief  castles  as  guarantees  for  the  Count's 
submission. 

A  new  Legate  had  been  named,  Milo  the  Notary  of 
the  Papal  Court,  a  man  of  milder  views,  of  whom 
Raymond,  under  the  fond  delusion  of  hope,  sud  that 
he  was  a  Legate  after  his  own  heart.  But  this  was 
only  craft  on  the  part  of  the  Pope;  it  was  not  yet 
his  object  to  drive  Count  Raymond,  before  his  great 
vassals  were  subdued,  to  desperation.  Milo  was  accom- 
panied by  Theodisc,  a  canon  of  Genoa,  of  less  yield- 
ing character ;  and  no  measure  was  to  be  taken  with- 
out the  approbation  of  Arnold,  the  Cistercian  Abbot.^ 
The  Bishop  of  Conferans  was  added  to  the  legatuie 
commission.  Milo  was  enjoined  to  use  all  wise  dissim- 
ulation ;  everything  was  to  be  done  to  lull  and  delude 
Count  Raymond.^  The  Legates  appeared  in  Langue- 
doc  ;  it  was  of  no  auspicious  omen  that  they  had  first 
visited  France.^ 

From  religious  awe,  fix>m  conscious  inability  to  resist, 
perhaps  from  some  generous  hope  of  obtaining  gentler 
terms  for  his  devoted  subjects,  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
submitted  at  once  in  the  amplest  manner  to  the  de- 
FBoanM  of  mauds  of  his  inexorable  en^emies,  to  the  per- 
jQM^is,  1209.  sonal  abasement  inflicted  by  the  Church.  The 
scene  of  his  humiliation  may  not  be  passed  over.     At 

1  The  Pope  says  ezpresslj  to  Milo:  ^  AbbM  Cistensii  totnm  fkaet,  et  H 
organam  ejus  ens:  Comes  enim  Tolosanos  ernn  kab€t  mupeckm^f  to  mm 
eris  ei  m^ecftif/* 

s  Epist  xi.  232.  **  Com  talis  dohis  prodentia  fit  dioendos.'*  Sach  tre 
Innocent's  own  damning  words.    The  whole  letter  is  in  the  same  tone. 

9  Raymond  had  endeavored  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Philip  Augustas, 
his  liege  lord  for  Languedoc;  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  of  whom  he  hdd  the 
Marqaisate  of  Proyence.  The  King  and  Emperor  were  at  war  (Philif 
therefore  did  not  join  the  Crusade);  each  refused  to  interpose,  rnalkm  urn 
eondition  of  breaking  with  lis  enemy. 
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a  Council  at  Montelimart  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Legates  at  Valence.     There  he  first  surrendered, 
as  securi^  for  his  absolute  submission,  his  seven  strong 
castles  —  Oppede,  Montferrand,  Balmas,  Momae,  Ro- 
qnemaure,    Fourgues,   Faujaux.^     He  was   then   led, 
naked  to  the  girdle,  to  the  porch  of  the  abbey  church, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Legates,  and  not  less  than 
twenty  bishops,  before  the  holy  Eucharist,  before  cei^ 
tain  relics,  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  with  his 
band  upon  the  holy  Gospels,  he  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  his  excommunication,  and  swore  full  allegiance 
to  the  Pope  and  to  his  Legate.    He  swore  to  give  ample 
satisiaction,  according  to  the  Pope's  4||)i|^,  oti  all  the 
charges'  made  against  him,  now  recapitulated  ^it^  ter- 
rible exactness  —  his  refusal  to  make  peace,  his  protec- 
tion of  heretics,  his  violations  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
If  he  did  not  fulfil  his  oath  his  seven  castles  were  at 
once  escheated  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  the  county  of 
Melgueil,  which  he  held  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  re- 
verted to  its  liege  lord  :  himself  fell  under  excommuni- 
cation, his  lands  under  interdict ;  his  compurgators,  the 
Consols  of  the  towns  in  his  dominions,  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance,  that   allegiance  passed   to  the 
Church  of  Rome.     He  swore  farther  to  respect  the 
ri^ts  of  all  the  churches  in  the  provinces  of  Narbonne, 
Aries,  Vienne,  Auch,  Bordeaux,  Bourges.     The  Con- 
wls  of  Avignon,  Nismes,  and   St.  Gilles   took  their 
comporgatorial  oath  to  his  fulfilment  of  all  tliese  stip- 
ulations;  the  governors  of  the  seven   castles   not  to 
restore  them  to  the  Connt  of  Toulouse  without  the 
consent  of  the  Pope.     These  ceremonies  ended,  the 
Count,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  scourged,  an 

»  8m  in  YaiiMtto,  p.  169,  the  situallon  and  strength  of  these  cwt'et. 
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lie  went,  on  his  naked  shoulders,  was  led  up  to  the  high 
altar :  there  after  a  solemn  recapitulation  of  the  Pope's 
commands  before  it,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  same  com- 
mands after  it,  he  received  the  absolution.^  But  his 
humiliation  was  not  complete ;  by  a  well-contrived  ac- 
cident, the  crowd  was  so  great  that  they  were  obliged 
to  lead  him  close  by  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Peter 
of  Castelnau ;  naked,  bleeding,  broken-spirited,  he  was 
forced  to  show  his  profound  respect  to  that  spot.^ 

But  he  has  not  yet  drunk  the  dregs  of  humiliation : 
Raymond  ucw  difficulties  arisc ;  new  demands  are  made: 
oroMuto!  the  Count  himself  must  take  up  the  cross 
against  his  <nlni^Ioyal  subjects  ;  he  must  appear  at  the 
head,  h6  must  actually  seem  to  direct  the  operations  of 
the  invading  army.  Two  only  of  his  knights  follow 
his  example.  His  deadly  enemy  assigns  one  nobler 
motive  for  this  act,  that  he  might  avert  the  Crusade 
from  his  own  subjects,  another  (the  vulgar  suggestion 
of  hatred)  hypocrisy.^  He  did  not  leave  the  army  till 
after  the  fall  of  Carcassonne. 

The  war  was  inevitable ;  not  even  the  Pope  could 
now  have  arrested  it;  and  the  Pope  himself  is  self- 
convicted  of  the  most  cunning  dissimulation.  This 
vast  army  must  have  its  reward  in  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre.^    The  subtle  distinction  is  at  hand,  it  is  not 

1  Petr.  V.  C.  c  12. 

<  *'  O  jnstiim  Dei  jadiciam !  qaem  enim  contempserat  vivum,  ei  reveren- 
tiam  computus  est  exhibere  et  deftmcto."  —  Petr.  Y.  C.  apad  Bouquet, 
six.  80. 

*  ^  Ut  sic  terrain  suam  a  cmce  signatorum  infestatione  tueretur  ...  0 
flilsmn  et  perfidiBsimom  crucesignatum !  Comitem  Tolosanam  dico,  qu 
cnicem  assumpsit,  non  ad  vfndicandam  injuriam  cruciflxi,  sed  ut  ad  tem- 
pQs  celare  possit  suam  et  tegere  pravitatem."  —  Ibid. 

*  ^  Man  wollte,"  writes  Hurler,  who  would  apologize  for  the  Crusade,  **M 
fCrosse  Riistungen  nickt  vergeblich  uDtemommen  haben ! "    Tlie  army  of 
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waged   against  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  against   the 
Count  of  Languedoc,  but  against  the  heretics. 

Never  in  the  history  of  man  were  the  great  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  the  faith  of  treaties,  common  hu- 
manity so  trampled  under  foot  as  in  the  Albigensian 
war.  Never  was  war  waged  in  which  ambition,  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  rapacity,  implacable  hatred, 
and  pitiless  cruelty  played  a  greater  part.  And  through^ 
out  the  war  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  army  of  the  Church,  but  the  Church  itself  in  arms. 
Papal  legates  and  the  greatest  prelates  headed  the  host, 
and  mingled  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  battle  and  the 
fii^e.  In  no  instance  did  they  interfere  to  arrest  the 
massacre,  in  s<Mne  cases  urged  it  on.  '^  Slay  all,  God 
wiD  know  his  own,"  was  the  boasted  saying  of  Abbot 
Arnold,  Legate  of  the  Pope,  before  Beaders.  Arnold 
was  the  captain-general  of  the  army.^  Hardly  one  of 
die  great  prelates  of  France  stood  aloof.  With  the 
first  army  were,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  the  Arch- 
bUiops  of  Rheims,  Sens,  Rouen;  their  suffi*agans  of 
Auton,  Clermont,  Nevers,  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  Chartres. 
The  Western  host  was  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  Bishops  of  Limoges,  Basas,  Cahors,  Agen. 
A  third  force  moved  under  the  Bishop  of  Puy.  The 
great  engineer  was  the  Archdeacon  of  Paris.  Fulk 
Bishop  of  Totdouse  has  been  described  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical De  Montfort  of  the  Crusade.*  We  have  the 
fte ttth  (the  fiuth  of  Jesus  Christ!)  must  not  dispene  without  blood  and 

I^Bdffl 

^Vsissette. 

*  Fnlk  had  now  altogether  fbigotten  all  the  fiivon  of  Baymond,  of  the 
kngs  of  Caittile  and  Arrsgon.  ^  B  ne  vH  dans  Baymond  VI.,  et  dans 
Pisne  n.,  Toi  d*Ainigoa,  leur  fib,  que  dee  princes  qni  se  reftisaieDt  k  Tex- 
tarauaation  dee  b^r^qnes,  qne  des  rebelles,  qui  ne  se  soomettaient  pas  im- 
Bieiteaient  k  la  domination  da  derg^,  et  ii  deylnt  le  plus  acham^  de  lean 
I."  —  Hist.  Litt^.  xix.  p.  596. 
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melancholy  advantage  of  hearing  the  actual  voice  ct 
one  of  the  churchmen,  who  joined  the  army  at  an^arly 
period ;  and  whose  language  may  be  taken  as  the  ex 
pression  of  the  concentred  hatred  and  bigotry,  which 
was  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  The  Historian  Peter, 
Monk  of  Vaux  Cemay,  attendant  on  his  unde,  the 
Abbot  of  that  monastery,  is  the  boastful  witness  to  all 
these  unexampled  cruelties.  Monkish  fanaticism  could 
not  speak  more  naturally,  more  forcibly.  With  him 
all  wickedness  is  centred  in  heresy.  The  heretic  is  a 
beast  of  prey  to  be  slain  wherever  he  may  be  found.^ 
And  if  there  might  be  some  palliation  for  the  clergy  of 
Languedoc,  who  had  been  neglected,  treated  with  con- 
tumely, perhaps  with  insult,  had  seen  their  chuit^hes 
not  only  deuerted,  perhaps  sacrilegiously  violated,  the 
Monk  of  Vaux  Cemay  was  a  stranger  to  that  part  of 
France.^ 

The  army  which  moved  from  Lyons  along  the  Rhone 
AdTuoeor  came  from  every  province  of  France.  Its 
c™"*^  numbers  were  never  known.  The  Trouba- 
dour declares  that  God  never  made  the  clerk  who  could 
have  written  the  muster-roll  in  two  months,  or  eren  in 
three.     He  reckons  twenty  thousand  knights,  two  hun- 

1  e.  g.  "  Lea  Notres  pass^rent  aa  ill  d'6p^  ceux  quMlB  parent  tioaver, 
mettant  tout  h  feu  et  k  Bang.  Pour  quoi  soit  en  toutes  choees  beni  h 
Seigneur  qui  nous  livre  quelquea  impies,  bien  que  noa  pas  tousl  **  —  GoU. 
des  M^moires,  p.  303. 

*  Peter  (who  dedicates  his  work  to  Innocent  m.)  seems  to  hav«  been  as 
ignorant,  as  emel  and  fanadc.  His  notions  of  the  opinions  of  the  heretics 
ar3  a  strange  wild  jumble.  They  were  not  only  Manicheans,  denying  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Docete:  they  held  the  most  horrible  doctrinea  oon- 
ceming  John  the  Baptist,  "  one  of  the  worst  of  devils ;"  and  our  Lord 
himself,  who  was  sinritoally  in  the  person  of  PauL  (Is  this  Paolicianism?) 
The  Qood  Qod  had  two  wives,  Oollent  and  CoUebent,  by  whom  he  bad  sons 
and  daughters.  Another  sect  said  **  God  had  two  sons,  Christ  and  the 
Devil/*  Peter's  historj  Is  in  Bouquet,  t.  six.,  and  in  M.  Guiaot's  Ck>Ufo> 
tion  of  M^moires,  t.  xv. 
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dred  thousand  common  soldiers,  not  reckoning  the 
townsmen  and  the  clerks.^  The  chief  secular  leaders 
were  £ude8  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Herv^  Count  of  Ne- 
vers,  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  Simon  de  Montfort 
Count  of  Leicester.  The  army  advanced  along  the 
Rh6ne,  joined  as  it  proceeded  by  the  vast  contingents 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Bishop  of  Puy. 
At  Montpellier,  they  were  met  by  the  young  and  gal- 
lant Viscount  of  Beders,^  who  having  urged  bis  uncle 
Count  Raymond  to  resistance,  now  endeavored  to  avert 
the  storm  from  his  two  cities,  Beziers  and  siege  of 
Carcassonne.  But  his  ruin  was  determined.  jqIj  22,1209 
The  army  appeared  before  Beziers,  which  in  the  str^igth 
of  its  walls  and  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants  ^  (the 
Catholics  made  conunon  cause  with  the  rest)  ventured 
on  bold  defiance.^  The  Bishop  Reginald  of  Mont- 
pellier demanded  the  surrender  of  all  whom  he  might 
designate  as  heretics.  On  their  refusal  of  these  terms, 
the  city  was  stormed.^    A  general  massacre  followed ; 


^  **Dieo  De  fit  jamais  latiaiste  on  deic  si  lettr^ — qui  (de  tout  eela)  pat 
neooter  la  molti^  ni  le  tien  [of  their  crosses,  banners,  and  barded  horses] 
••  Mn  les  noms  des  (seals)  prdtres  et  abb^^**  The  Archbishop  of  Boiir- 
ga  was  alone  prevented  from  serving  by  death.  —  Fanriel,  15. 

^  Aoeordmg  to  the  Troubadour,  the  VIsoount  was  "  bon  Cathofique;  je 
▼DOS  donne  pour  garanti  maint  clerc  et  maint  chanoine  (mangeant)  en  r^- 
fcrtoire."— p.  27. 

^  *  Der  Legat  ogrimmte  ob  solcher  Hartnttckigkeit,  wohl  an  denn  rief  er, 
M  soQ  auch  kein  Stein  auf  dem  andem,  kein  Leben  geechont  werden.'*  ~ 
Hurler,  p.  800. 

^  "  Fortis  enim  et  nimiom  locuples,  populosaqne  valde  —  urbs  eiat,  ar^ 
■atiMiae  viris  et  milite  nmlto — freta."  —  Gnl.  Brito. 

*  The  Troubadour  relates  a  singular  ciroumstance:  the  first  attack  waa 
■ade  t^  the  **  Boi  des  Bibanda,**  with  15,000  truands,  in  shirts  and  breeebw, 
Wt  without  chaoasures.  Thc^  climbed  the  walls^  and  swarmed  in  the 
tnaches.  They  got  all  the  plunder,  -whkh  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  to 
6m  Barons,  —p.  35.  Was  this  wild  route  a  common  part  of  a  crusading 
army  ?  —  See  the  Geste  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Boi  des  Bibauds  plays  the 
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neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared ;  even  priests  fell  in 
the  remorseless  carnage.  Then  was  nttei-ed  the  fright- 
ftj  command,  become  almost  a  proverb,  "Slay  them 
all,  GU)d  will  know  his  own.*'  In  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  were  killed  seven  thousand  by  the 
defenders  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Church.  The  account 
of  the  slain  is  variously  estimated  from  twenty  thou- 
sand even  up  to  fifty  thousand.  The  city  was  set  on 
fire,  even  the  Cathedral  perished  in  the  flames.^ 

The  next  was  Carcassonne.  The  Viscount  of  Be»- 
Of  oarcM-  ^®^)  ^^  ^^  despair,  had  thrown  himself  into 
•**""•  the  city  with  a  strong  body  of  troops.     The 

monk  relates  with  special  indignation  that  these  worst 
of  heretics  and  infidels  destroyed  the  refectory  and 
the  cellars  of  the  Canons  of  Carcassonne,  and  even 
(more  execrable  !)  the  stalls  of  their  church  to  strength- 
en their  defences.  Pedro  King  of  Arragon  appeared  as 
mediator  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  Carcassonne 
was  held  as  a  fief  of  the  King.  He  pleaded  the  youth 
of  the  Viscount ;  asserted  his  Catholic  belief,  his  aver- 
sion to  heresy :  it  was  not  his  fault  if  his  subjects  had 
fallen  away :  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  Legate.  Tlie 
only  terms  they  would  offer  were,  that  he  might  retire 
with  twelve  taiights ;  the  city  must  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  proud  and  gallant  youth  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  (he  had  rather  be  flayed 

lame  part  in  the  taking  of  Antioch  and  Jenualem.  —  Hist  Lit.  de  1a 
Fnnoe,  t.  xxii.  p.  868-677. 

1^0  jnttiBsima  diviniB  dispensationis  mensnra  I  Ftiit  enim  capta  ciritas 
s«pe  dicta  in  festo  S.  Marie  Magda1eni6.'*  The  monk  howls  ont  his  de- 
li^ at  this  judgment  of  God  on  account  of  a  tenet,  which  he  absurdly 
ascribes  to  the  heretics,  **S.  Mariam  Magdalenam  (Viisse  concubinam 
ChristL**  The  Viscount  of  Besiers  had  left  the  town  (probablj  to  defend 
Carcassonne);  as  did  the  Jews:  *^  Lee  JuiA  Font  suivi  de  prfts.**  The  Jewa 
baa  no  vocation  to  wait  and  be  massacred. 
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aHve)  to  desert  the  least  of  his  subjects.^  The  first 
assaults,  though  on  one  occasion  the  bishops  and  abbots 
and  all  the  clergy  went  forth  chanting  "  Veni  Creator 
Spixitus,'*  ^  on  another  were  lavish  in  their  promises  of 
absolation,^  ended  in  fiulure. 

Carcassonne,  if  equal  care  had  been  taken  to  provis- 
ion as  to  fortify  the  city,  might  have  resisted  for  a  year 
that  disorderly  host.  But  multitudes  from  all  quarters 
had  found  refuge  within  its  walls.  The  wells  began  to 
fail ;  infectious  diseases  broke  out.  Ere  eight  days  the 
Viscount  accepted  a  firee  conduct  from  an  officer  of  the 
Legate:  he  hoped  to  obtain  moderate  terms  for  his 
sulgects.  Most  of  the  troops  made  their  escape  by 
subterranean  passages,  and  the  defenceless  Angoit  is. 
dty  came  into  the  power  of  the  crusaders.*  The  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  leave  the  town,  but  almost  naked  ;^ 
they  were  pillaged  to  the  utmost.  But  the  Legate 
would  not  allow  his  soldiers,  under  pain  of  excommu* 
nication,  to  share  the  plunder.  It  was  to  be  D^athof 
reserved  for  a  powerful  baron,  who  was  to  J!^?* 
mie  the  land  and  extirpate  the  heretics  for-  ^®^-  ^®'  ^^ 
ever.   The  Viscount  had  ^ven  himself  up  as  a  hostage ;  ^ 

2  **C6lA  (dit  mlon  le  roi  entre  Bes  dents)  se  ten.  tout  uxuritoit  qu*iin  &ne 
volen  dans  le  del.'*  —  Fauiel,  p.  51. 
«  P«ter  V.  C.  xvL 

*  '^Les  ^dques,  les  {niean,  les  moines,  et  les  abb^  . . .  8*en  vont  criant, 
rite  au  pardon  (croia^s)  que  fiusez  Tons?  "  — Fanriel,  p.  51. 

4  The  modern  historians  of  this  war  have  wrought  up  a  Walter  Scott 
loeaa  of  treachery,  on  slender  foundations.  —  Barron  et  Darragou,  Croi- 
sades  contie  les  AJbigeois. 

*  **  Egressi  sunt  ergo  omnes  nudi  de  dvitate,  nihil  secnm  prmter peccahtm 
portsntes.*'  Peter  Y.  C— "  on  ne  leur  avait  pas  laiss^  en  sua  (chose)  qui 
▼alftt  on  bonton.**  —  Fauriel,  p.  65. 

*  **  £t  chose  gnndenient  IbUe,  fit-U,  a  mon  ayis.*'  This  historian  paints 
^  treacheiy  of  the  Legate  yeiy  darklj.  Vaissette  says  that  he  was 
teixed  during  a  conftrence.  I  have  followed  the  account  least  unfavorable 
to  the  periidions  Legate-Abbot. 
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he  was  treated  as  a  prisoner,  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  in  a  few  months,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison  administered  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  But 
a  broken  spirit  and  foul  dungeon  air  may  relieve  Simon 
from  a  charge  always  asserted,  rarely  to  be  proved  or 
disproved.  The  Viscount  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.^ 

The  law  of  conquest  was  now  to  be  put  in  force. 
The  lands  of  a  heretic  were  as  the  lands  of  a  Saracen. 
The  question  was  to  which  of  the  orthodox  army 
should  be  assigned  the  first  fruits  of  the  victory.  The 
French  nobles,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  Counts  of 
Nevers,  and  St.  Pol,  with  disdainful  indignation  refused 
the  reward  of  a  mercenary :  they  had  land  enough  o^ 
their  own ;  nor  would  they  set  the  perilous  example  oi 
setting  up  the  fiefs  of  France  to  the  hazard  of  the 
sword.  The  zeal  of  Simon  de  Montfort  was  not  so 
noble  nor  so  disinterested.^  He  was  invested,  on  the 
Pope's  authority,  with  all  the  lands  conquered  or  to  be 
conquered  during  the  Crusade.  This  was  of  fearful 
omen  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  Only  a  sovereign  of 
the  whole  land,  of  unimpeachable  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See,  of  indefatigable  activity,  dauntless  courage,  in- 
flexible resolution,  an  iron  heart,  could  subdue  the 
realm  to  ecclesiastical  obedience. 

The  submission  of  Raymond  had  been  complete; 
it  might  be  suspected  of  insincerity,  it  assuredly  was 
compulsory  ;  yet  he  had  accepted  the  liard  terms,  had 
surrendered  his  castles,  had  undergone  the  basest  per- 


1  Iiuiooent*8  letter  has  mUerabiUter  inUrfectmt.  This  was  the  accoAtioc 
•f  the  King  of  Arragon. 

t  Peter  ascribes  to  him  a  show  of  repugnance,  'fhe  historian  btteHy 
•ays  that  Simon,  **  qui  1e  d^sirait,  le  prit." 
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Bonal  humiliation.^  The  Pope  had  eyen  expressed  hia 
approbation,  and  welcomed  him  back  into  the  bosonr 
rf  the  Church.  Up  to  the  taking  of  Carcassonne,  it 
might  be  with  a  bleeding  heart,  he  had  remained  in  the 
Crusaders'  army.  He  had  even  attempted  to  concili- 
ate Simon  de  Montfort,  by  the  demand  of  De  Mont- 
fort's  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son. 

But  Raymond  had  been  too  deeply  injured  to  be 
forgiren ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  whole  South  could 
fully  repay  the  zeal  and  valor  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
treachery  of  the  Count  rests  on  suspicion  ;  that  of  the 
Legate,  and  it  must  be  sadly  confessed,  of  the  Pope 
himself,  on  his  own  words.  Treachery  was  his  deliber- 
ate, avowed  design.  Innocent  had  enjoined,  and  now 
only  followed  out  his  poUcy  of  deceiving  Count  Ray- 
mond by  feigned  reconciUation,  so  to  separate  him  from 
the  rest  of  the  Languedocian  nobles,  and  to  destroy 
them,  one  by  one,  with  the  greater  ease.  And  to  justi- 
fy this,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  abuses  the  words  of  an 
Apostle  of  Christ* 

The  Legates  were  apt  disciples  of  their  master.     It 


1  ^HSt  xiL  90.  The  monk  relates  this  story :  —  Two  heretics  were  con- 
tenned  to  be  Imnied.  One  offered  to  recant  A  great  altercation  arose 
whether  he  was  to  be  spsred.  The  Ck)unt  decided  that  he  shoald  be 
burned.  ^  If  he  is  a  tme  convert,  the  fire  will  be  an  expiation  for  his  sins. 
If  not,  it  will  be  a  just  penalty  for  his  sins.'*  The  man  was  saved  by  some- 
thing like  a  miracle. — c  zxii.    Can  this  be  true? 

s  ^  Quia  vero  a  nobis  sollidte  est  requisitum,  qualiter  procedendum  sit 
drca  Gomitatum  eundem  fldeli  exercitui  (cruce)  signatomm,  qnatenus  ad 
apoatoli  dicentia,  *  Ctm  tuem  cututm^  dob  vos  e^V  magisterium  recurrentes, 
enm  talis  dolus  prudentia  potius  sit  dicendus,  cum  eorundem  signatomm 
pmdentioribus  opportune  consilio,  divisos  ab  ecclesine  unitate  divisum  ca- 
pere  stndentes,  dummodo  videritis  quod  ex  hoc  idem  comes  vel  oliis  minus 
assistere,  vel  per  se  ipeum  minus  debeat  insanire,  non  statim  incipientes  ab 
Ipso,  sed  eo  primitus  arte  pnuknHs  diuimulatkmiU  eluto^  ad  ex^irpandos 
■Uoe  hsBieticos  transeatis  *  —  Epist  239. 
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was  easy  to  demand  impossible  things,  to  assume  the 
contfimed  breach  of  the  stipulations  on  which  the  Count 
rf  Raymond,  had  received  absolution,  and  to  claim  the  for- 
feiture. The  Legates  seem  to  have  dreaded  the  in- 
fluence of  Raymond's  agents  at  Rome ;  they  suspect- 
ed even  the  Pope  of  weak  lenity.  The  Count  had 
boasted  that  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  even  the  King  of 
France,  had  interceded  in  his  behalf.  lustead,  there* 
fore,  of  immediately  renewing  the  excommunication 
and  the  interdict  on  account  of  fifteen  articles,  on 
which  they  charged  him  with  not  having  fiilfilled  his 
promises,  they  allowed  him  a  certain  time  to  give  full 
satisfaction.  The  seven  castles  they  significantly  hint- 
ed, of  which  he  prayed  the  restitution,  were  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  attack,  and  had  already  ^cheated 
to  the  See  of  Rome.^ 

Raymond  had  hardly  returned  to  Toulouse,  when  an 
embassy  arrived  from  the  Legate  Arnold  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  demanding  the  instant  surrender  of  all  here- 
tics and  all  abettors  of  heresy  within  his  dominions  to 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  of  all  their  property  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crusaders.  In  vain  it  was  plead- 
ed by  some  of  the  designated  fiiutors  of  heresy  that 
they  were  of  orthodox  belief,  and  had  been  already 
reconciled  to  the  Church  by  the  Legate  himself.  In 
vain  Count  Raymond  declared  that  he  appealed  to  the 
Pope.  At  Valence  the  excommunication  was  again 
Sept.  1209.  hurled  against  his  person,  the  interdict  laid 
on  his  dominions.  Raymond  seized  the  desperate  meas- 
ure of  going  himself  to  Rome,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  justice,  he  might  fondly  hope  the  mercy,  of  the 

1  Compare  the  two  letters  of  Milo,  the  Legate,  to  the  Pope.  —  xli.  106, 
lOT. 
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P<»pe.  Iimocent,  in  the  mean  time,  had  committed 
himself  to  a  triamphant  approbation  of  all  the  exploits 
of  the  Crusaders ;  he  had  invested  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  the  conquered  territories,  and  exhorted  him,  for  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  as  he  had  extirpated,  so  to  keep 
his  new  realm  free  from  the  contagion  of  heresy.^ 
Simon  de  Montfort  is  his  belored  son,  the  acknowledged 
hero  of  the  Holy  War.^ 

Raymond  visited  the  Court  of  France  before  he 
went  to  Rome.  His  reception  by  the  Pope  Bmioiid 
was  not  promising.  The  Pope,  by  one  ac-**^*"^ 
count,  heaped  on  him  so  many  reproaches  as  almost  to 
reduce  him  to  despair.^  According  to  others,  he  was 
received  with  courtesy  by  the  Pope  and  by  the  Cardi- 
nals. Innocent  spoke  with  fidmess  on  the  restitution 
of  the  seven  castles :  it  did  not  become  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  enrich  itself  with  such  spoils :  the  right  of 
the  Count  was  by  no  means  annulled  by  the  cession. 
The  Pope  condescended  to  hear  the  confession  of  Count 
Raymond  ;  showed  him  the  Veronica,  and  allowed  him 
to  touch  the  holy  &ce  of  the  Lord ;  he  gave  him  abso- 
lution ;  bestowed  on  him  a  costly  mantle  and  a  precious 

i**Iii  mniMioiiem  tibi  peccamlnuin  iniDn^entes  qnatenos  attendendo 
pradeDter  quod  non  minor  est  yirtiu  qnain  quiBrere,  parU  tueri/*  —  Epist. 
zfi.133. 

*  Tba  Pope  wrote  to  the  Ardibishops  of  Aries,  Bestn^on,  Vienne,  Aix, 
KttboDDe,  Ljooe,  and  others,  to  compel  hy  ecclesiastieal  censares  all  who 
W  lent  nooe7  to  the  Crusaders,  espedally  the  Jews  —  there  most  have 
^Mi  mors  than  eensnns  against  the  Jews— not  to  exact  interest  (it  passed 
vnisr  the  odious  naae  of  nsoiy)  for  their  loans.  —  zii.  186. 

'  **  Qnem  Domfams  Papa  tot  cooviciis  laoessivlt,  contumeliis  tot  confbdit, 
quod  quasi  in  desperatione  positus,  quid  ageret,  ignorabat  Ipsom  siqni- 
dem  dieebat  incredolom,  cracis  persecntorem,  fidei  inimicum,  et  vere  sic 
cnt^^—Petr.  V.  0.  c.  S3.  The  monk  may  have  given  to  the  Pope  some 
of  Ui  own  bitter  pasakm.  The  historian  sajs  Raymond  was  received  with 
boaor. 

TOL.  T.  13 
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ring  from  his  own  fingers.  The  harshness  would  per- 
haps be  hardly  less  Papal  than  these  specious  courtesies. 
From  Innocent's  words  and  acts,  it  is  clear  that  these 
outward  honors  were  caotiouslj,  jealously,  if  not  de- 
ceptively bestowed.  Notwithstanding  the  absolution. 
Count  Eaymond  was  to  appear  in  three  mcmths  before 
a  council  to  be  assembled  by  the  Legates,  to  purge 
himself  from  all  charge  of  countenancmg  heretics, 
and  all  concern  in  the  murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau* 
What  may  be  called  the  secret  instructions  to  the  Leg- 
ate (Milo  was  dead),  to  the  Abbot  Arnold,  recom- 
mended him  to  consult  on  all  points  the  Canon  Theo- 
disc,  who  was  alone  in  possession  of  his  real  sentiments. 
But  Theodisc  was  to  act  only  under  the  orders  of 
Arnold,  to  be  his  instrument  of  deception,  under  the 
bait  of  feigned  gentleness  to  conceal  the  iron  hook  of 
severity,  and  so  delude  again  the  devoted  Count.^  It 
was  Innocent's  object  not  to  goad  him  to  despair.  Ray- 
mond must  not  be  driven  to  head  the  strong  reaction 
which  had  already  begun  against  the  usurpation  and 
tyranny  of  De  Montfort.* 

The  success  of  the  Crusade  had  been  beyond  expec- 
p,,,^,^,^  tation;  the  two  strong  cities,  Beziers  and 
cnuade.  Carcassouue,  had  fallen  in  little  more  than 
two  months.  From  the  panic,  and  from  force,  five 
hundred  castles  and  towns  had  surrendered  or  yielded 

1  **  In  hamo  sagadtatiB  tus  poaitiu  quasi  esca,  ot  per  earn  pisoem  capias 
fluctaantem,  cui  tanqnam  Baloberrimam  toe  piacatadoDis  abhoneoti  doc- 
trinaiQ  quodam  pradenti  mansaetudiiiis  artifido  severitatis  feimm  ]ieoe»> 
sariam  est  abscond!/*  And  Innocent  again  makes  his  fiiTorite  quotation: 
**  Cum  essem  astutos  dolo  vos  cepL" 

2  '*  Veruntamen  cogitans  Dominos  Papa,  ne  in  desperationem  venns  ec< 
clesiam,  qnsa  in  Narbonoisi  provinda  erat,  impugnaret  acrios  et  manifta- 
tins  dictns  comes,  indixit  ei/'  He  orders  him  to  deiff  himself  of  the  crioM 
of  heres/,  and  that  of  tlie  murder.  —  Petr.  V.  C.  c.  S3 
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after  a  short  si^.^  The  Connt  of  Toulon^  the 
King  of  Arragon,  had  issaed  decrees  against  the  here- 
tics. The  Count  of  Foix  (De  Montfort  had  entered 
Castres),  with  Albi,  Pamiers,  Mirepois,  c^red  terms. 
Simon  de  Montfort  had  now  a  kingdom.  Bot  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  far  the  larger  part  of  the  French 
barons,  bishops,  and  knights  returned  home ;  De  Mont- 
%rt  remained  with  the  few  troops  whom  he  could  afford 
to  pay.  The  Pope,  indeed,  commanded  the  archbish- 
ops to  give  up  to  Simon,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
army,  large  sums  which  the  heretics,  or  those  accused 
of  heresy,  had  deposited  in  their  hands  for  safe  custody. 
But  many  towns  had  already  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt;  the  King  of  Arragon  resolutdy  refused  his 
homage  for  the  parts  of  the  territory  which  were  his 
fiefi.  But  with  the  spring  new  cmsaders  crowded 
around  De  Montfort's  banner,  the  Bishops  of  Chartres 
and  Beanvais.  Many  towns  and  castles,  Alyonne, 
Bram,  Alairac,  Yentalon,  Montreal,  Constassa,  Puy- 
vert,  Castres,  Lomberes,  f^.  Minerve,  ancKvor 
fortress  of  great  strength  at  the  border  of  the  a^.  ma. 
Cerennes,  on  a  high  rock  girded  b]^  deep  ravines,  made 
a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  Provisions  failed  ;  the 
l>rd  of  the  castle  proposed  to  surrender.  Now  ap- 
peared the  darkening  atrocity  of  the  war.^     Even  De 

1  "Captisqae  fere  qningentiB  turn  c— tellfa,  qua  {Mr  poiMMoa  laot  diabo- 
Iw  hflbitalMt.'* — Petr.  Y.  C. 

s  Aceording  to  the  monk  of  Yanx  Cenuy,  Gendd  de  Pepic-ax  bed  be- 
tnyed  Simon  de  Mondbrt;  he  wet  a  crael  enenj  of  the  fiutb,  and  bad 
barb«nv8l3r  mntOated  some  of  hie  eoldlen. — e.  97.  Mutilation  became  a 
common  ptmctiGe.  The  monk,  of  eotme,  Imyt  the  blame  of  commendng  it 
en  the  beratiei,  for  Simon  wee  the  gentlest  (mttiasimBs)  of  mankind.  ~  c. 
U.  Montibrt,  in  ftct,  had  pot  to  the  ewoid  the  garrieone  of  seyeral  cae- 
des  belooging  to  Pepieox*  The  whole  gairieon  of  Montlaur  waa  hanged. 
k  Inmdred  of  that  of  Bram  had  their  egres  pot  ont:  one  cje  was  left  to  tb# 
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Montforl  would  have  accepted  the  capitulation ;  but  the 
fiercer  Cistercian  Abbot,  unwilling  that  the  enemies  of 
God  should  escape,  sought  even  fraudulent  means  of 
baffling  or  eluding  the  treaty.  De  Montfort  left  it  to 
the  decision  of  the  Abbot,  who  as  a  churchman  could 
not  openly  urge  the  rejection  of  pacific  terms.^  Arnold 
decided  that  of  the  heretics  all  beUevers  who  should  ab- 
solutely submit  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  should 
have  Uieir  lives  spared:  even  the  Perfect,  of  whom 
there  were  multitudes,  might  escape  if  they  would 
recant.  A  fierce  knight,  Robert  de  Molesme,  the 
agent  of  De  Montfort  with  the  Pope,  protested  against 
this  ill-timed  leniency.  **  Fear  not,'*  said  the  Abbot, 
**  few  will  there  be  whose  lives  will  be  spared.'*  Mi- 
nerve  surrendered.  The  cross  was  placed  on  the  keep 
of  the  castle,  the  banner  of  De  Montfort  waved  below 
it.  Arnold  was  right.^  The  Abbot  of  Vaux  Cemay 
preached  in  vain  to  the  heretics;  the  women  ware  more 
obstinate  than  the  men.  A  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
July  28.  Perfect  spared  their  persecutors  the  trouble 
of  casting  them  on  the  vast  pile;  they  rushed  headlong 
of  their  own  accord  into  the  fiames. 

The  castle  of  Termes  was  of  still  greater  strengtli ; 
ofTumiM.     it  might  defy  with  a  prudent  and  resolute 

captain,  in  order  to  condoct  his  soldiers  to  Cabaret — Yaissette,  iii.  p.  191« 
A  priest,  who  had  rerolted  from  De  Montfort,  was  taken  to  GarcaMonne, 
de^p^aded,  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  through  the  town,  then  hangnd. 

1  Histoire  de  la  Gnene,  Petr.  Y.  G.  I  quote  the  French:  **  A  oee  paroles 
TAbb^  Alt  grandement  main  pour  le  d^sir  qu*il  avait  que  les  ranemis  dn 
Christ  fussent  mis  k  mort,  et  n^osant  cependant  les  y  condamner  vn  qn*U 
4taii  moine  et  prfitre.*' — In  Collection  des  Mtoioires. 

s  Petr.  V.  C.  c.  86, 87.  ICirades  followed  the  capture  of  Minerve,  **  et 
ils  brtUaieut  roaint  f^lon  d^h^r^qne  (fils)  de  pute  chienne,  et  mainta  folle 
m^creante,  qui  brait  dans  le  fou."  Such  is  the  bri^  mttciless  aocoont  of 
the  Troubadour,  p.  79.    Compare  the  Histoire,  c  zviii. 
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commander  (an  obstinate  heretic)  any  attack.  Tlw 
liege  lasted  four  months ;  the  Bishops  of  Beanvais  and 
Chartres,  as  well  as  the  Connt  Bobert  and  the  Count 
of  Poitoo,  retired  in  despair.^  The  great  engineer,  die 
Archdeacon  of  Paris,  adhered  to  the  army  to  the  last* 
The  garrison  broke  away  at  length  through  subterr»> 
nean  passages.  The  Governor  was  taken,  Bdv.M,isis.' 
and  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  for  life ;  the  town  given  up 
to  plutt<kr;  the  h^etics  burned;  their  shrieks  were 
mocked  by  their  persecutors,' 

The  Count  of  Toulouse  now  urged  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Pope's  decree.  He  offered  to  appear  before  a 
Coundl  to  justify  himself  concerning  the  charges  on 
which  he  was  arraigned.  But  the  crafty  churchmen, 
the  Genoese  •  Canon  Theodisc  (the  depositor  of  the 
Pope's  secret  views),  and  the  Abbot  Arnold  (with 
whom  was  now  joined  the  Bishop  of  Riez)  had  other 
intentions.  They  contrived  delays ;  they  made  demands, 
and  insisted  that  such  demands  should  besn»t.i2io. 
rifiidlv  accomplished  before  they  would  ad-maodson 

.      /.  .        o        A  .1  Count  B»y- 

mit  mm  to  compurgation.'     A  council  wasmoad. 

at  length  held  at  St.  GiUes.     When  the  Count  found 

1  The  French  knights  were  to  dispoeed  to  gain  the  advantages  of  Indnl" 
genoes  on  the  easiest  terms,  that  the  Legate  was  obliged  to  order  that  no 
one  ahonld  receive  an  Indulgence  without  tbrty  days*  service.  Petr.  V.  C. 
c43. 

t  in  this  fearftd  civil  war  the  Bishop  of  Carcaisonne  was  among  the  Cru- 
aadecB.  His  brother,  William  of  Rochfbrt,  as  the  monk  sajs,  one  of  the 
wont  and  most  cruel  enemies  ot  the  Chyroh,  was  with  Raymond,  who 
eonnnaodedin  Termes. 

8  M  Qiun  intrftsset  magister  Theodiacns  Tholosam,  habnit  secretum  coUo- 
q«iiim  com  Abbate  GisterdensS  super  admittend&  puigatione  Comitis 
Thdeaani  Magiirter  vero  Theodiscus,  utpote  circumspectns  et  providus, 
■d  hoc  oranimodis  aspirabat,  ut  posstt  de  jure  repellere  ab  indicandi  el  pur- 
gatiooe  oomitem  mem<Hatum.'*  They  charitably  averred  "  faciUime,  immt 
Inbentissime,  per  se  et  sues  complices  pejeraret."  —  c.  89. 
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his  adversaries  so  utterly  implacable,  he  was  moved,  it 
is  said,  to  tears.  The  stony-hearted  churchman  scoffed 
in  Scriptural  language  at  his  hypocritical  weeping.^ 
He  left  St.  Grilles  burdened  with  a  new  anathema 
Another  conference  at  Narbonne  was  equally  withou 
effect,  and  still  another  at  Montpellier.  At  length,  at 
a  council  in  Aries,  the  Legates  boldly  threw  off  all 
concealment  of  their  inflexible  hatred.  They  sum- 
moned the  Count  before  thdr  tribimal,  and  haughtily 
commanded  him  not  to  leave  the  city  without  their  per- 
fW).  1212  mission.^  Their  terms  were  these :  I.  That 
Count  Raymond  should  lay  down  his  arms,  dismiss  his 
troops,  not  retaining  a  single  follower.  II.  That  he 
should  be  obedient  to  the  Church,  pay  all  the  expenses 
which  they  might  charge  on  him,  and  during  his  whole 
life  submit  himself  without  contradiction.  III.  In  the 
whole  kingdom  no  one  should  eat  of  more  than  two 
kinds  of  meat.  FV.  That  he  should  expel  all  heretics 
and  their  abettors  from  his  dominions.  Y.  That  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  should  deliver  up  to  the  Legate 
and  to  Count  de  Montfort  every  person  whom  they 
might  demand,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  ar- 
bitrament. VI.  No  one  in  his  dominions,  either  noble 
or  serf,  was  to  wear  costly  garments,  only  dark  and 
coarse  mantles.      VII.  He  was  to  raze  all  fortresses 

1  '*  In  dilovio  •qnamm  multanmi  ad  Detim  non  approziiiuitis.**  So  the 
Vulgate.  Our  venrion  is,  "  Snrelj  in  the  floods  of  great  mJten  thej'  shall 
not  come  nigh  him/*  Ps.  xxxii.  6.  The  canon  spake  thns:  "  Sciens  quod 
lacirmsB  fllie  non  erant  laciynuB  devotionis  et  pcenKentie  sed  neqoitis  et 
doloris  — doli?»'  — n)id. 

3  The  Legates  were  greatly  offended  that  Cocmt  Raymond  had  left  Mont- 
pellier abraptlj,  without  even  the  oonrtesy  of  taking  leave.  He  had  seen 
an  evil  omen  (says  the  monk),  the  St.  Mark's  bird.  **  Ipse  enira  more 
Baracenontm  in  volata  et  cantn  avinm  et  ceteris  angnriis  spem  habebat.** 
-Petr.  V.  C. 
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and  castles  in  his  dominions.  VIII.  No  one  of  hia 
men,  nnless  a  noble,  was  to  Kve  within  any  walled 
town.  IX.  No  taxes  to  be  levied  in  the  land,  except 
this  ancient  and  statutable  payments.  X.  Every  head 
of  a  femily  was  to  pay  yearly  fourpence  to  the  Legate, 
to  be  collected  by  the  Legate's  agents.  XI.  All  tithe 
to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  and  all  arrears  of  tithe. 
Xn.  When  the  Legate  travelled  through  the  land,  he 
was  to  be  entertained  without  cost :  his  meanest  fol- 
lower was  not  to  pay  for  anything.  XIII.  When  he 
had  executed  all  these  conditions,  Count  Raymond  was 
to  set  out  on  a  crusade  against  the  infidel  Turks,  and 
not  return  without  permission  of  the  Legate.  XIV. 
All  these  terms  duly  fulfilled,  his  lands  would  be  re- 
stored to  him  by  the  Legate  and  the  Count  de  Mont- 
fort.^ 

These  terms  were  dictated,  it  was  thought,  by  the 
Count's  irreconcilable  enemy,  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse. 
The  King  of  Arragon  was  in  Aries.  He  had  been 
jealously  watching  the  course  of  events.*^  At  Mont- 
pellier  he  had  reluctantly  received  the  homage  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  for  Carcassonne.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  strengthened  his  connection  with  the  House  of 
Toulouse  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sancha  with 
the  young  Count  Raymond.  At  these  extravagant  de- 
mands, Raymond  broke  out  into  bitter  laughter.  "  You 
are  well  paid,"  said  the  King  of  Arragon.  The  ban 
of  excommunication  was  again  pronounced,  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity. 

Raymond  hastened  to  Toulouse ;  he  summoned  the 

^  Hifltdre  de  la  Gaem,  zz.    Vaissette,  iii.  note  xri.    Chroniqiies  apad 
Bonqaet,  p.  186. 
<  Compare  Uie  long  and  striking  account  of  the  TroDbadonr,  p.  M. 
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Council  of  the  citj.  The  Totilousans  declared  that  they 
would  submit  to  the  worst  extremity  rather  than  ac- 
cept such  shameful  conditions.  There  was  the  same 
enthusiasm  throughout  his  dominions.  **  They  would 
all  die.  They  would  eat  their  own  children  ere  they 
would  abandon  their  injured  sovereign."  * 

War  was  now  declaimed,  but  war  on  what  unequal 
Bajmond  terms  I  Here  stood  De  Montfort,  the  re- 
Anns,  sistless  conqueror,  the  absolute  model  of  a 
crusadmg  chieftain ;  of  noble  birth,  Lord  of  Amauri 
in  France,  of  Evreux  in  Normandy,  Count  of  Leices- 
ter in  England.  We  have  seen  De  Montfort  stand 
majestically  alone  in  the  army  before  Zara,  the  one 
knight  loyal  to  the  Pope.  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  the 
Cross,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  valor  as  in  military  skill ; 
beloved  by  his  army,  and  not  alone  from  their  perfect 
reliance  on  his  unbroken  success ;  his  soldierlike  gen- 
tleness to  the  true  servants  of  Christ  vied  with  his  re- 
morseless hatred  of  the  unbeliever.  Which  of  these 
virtues  did  not  secure  him  the  most  profound  adoration 
from  the  hierarchy  of  which  he  was  the  champion  ?  A 
holy  monk  of  the  Abbot  Amdd's  own  Cistercian 
house  was  interrupted,  it  was  told,  in  his  prayers  for 
the  Count  of  Leicester  by  a  voice  from  Heaven : 
"  Why  pray  for  him  ?  for  him  so  many  pray  inces- 
santly, there  is  no  need  for  thy  orisons."  And  now 
De  Montfort's  three  ruling  passions  —  religion,  ambi- 
tion, interest,  conspired  to  his  grandeur.  On  the  other 
hand,  was  the  irresolute  Count  Raymond,  only  goaded 

1  ^  Lea  homines  da  pays,  chevaliera  et  bourgeois,  quand  ils  entendirent 
U  charte  qui  leur  fut  lue  .  .  .  dirent  quails  aimaieut  mieax  dtre  tous  tu^ 
on  pris,  que  de  souffirir,  ou  de  faire  rien  an  monde  (une  chose)  qui  ferait 
d*eaz  tous  des  serfs,  des  vilains,  ou  des  paysans."  —  Fauriel,  103. 
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into  yalor  by  intolerable  fraud  and  wrong ;  who  with- 
out bigotry  had  betrayed  and  persecuted  the  religion  of 
his  suljects ;  now  dd^ised  by  the  most  miserable  hur 
miliation;  without  military  skill,  with  no  fiune  for 
prowess  in  battle;  mistrusted  by  all,  as  mistrusting 
himself. 

Yet  the  war  has  in  some  degree  changed  its  charac- 
ter :  it  has  still  all  the  blackening  ferocity  of  a  re- 
ligious war ;  but  it  is  also  the  revolt  of  a  high-fipirited 
nation  against  a  foreign  invader ;  a  noble  determination 
to  cast  off  a  cruel  and  usurping  tyranny.  The  Trou- 
badour, the  poet  of  the  war,  for  above  three  thousand 
verses  has  dwelt  on  the  glory  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  champions  of  the  fiftith,  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  the  Bishop  Fulk  of  Toulouse.  He  has  revelled  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  heretics,  mocked  the  shrieks  of  the 
burning  women.^  There  is  a  sudden  change.  The 
Crusade  is  now  a  work  of  savage  iniquity,  outraging 
humanity  and  religion ;  Count  Raymond  is  the  noblest, 
most  injured  of  men.  But  the  high  Provencal  pa- 
triotism of  the  Troubadour  is  only  the  love  of  his 
country,  attachment  to  the  ancient  house  of  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse :  he  has  no  sympathy  for  heretic  or  A!\m- 
gensian. 

In  Toulouse  the  Count  and  the  Bishop  could  not  but 
come  into  collision.  There  was  civil  war  in  ^^^^^  ^ 
the  city.  The  Count  had  foolishly  yielded  '^^"»*»~*- 
up  the  strong  citadel,  "  The  Narbonnaise."  In  the 
city  the  zealous  Catholics  prevailed.  The  Bishop  or- 
ganized a  strong  confraternity  to  root  out  with  armed 
force  the  heretics,  usurers,  and  Jews.     They  attacked, 

1  *«lUinte  foUe  h^r^tiqne  beugle  dans  le  feu.**    This  is  of  the  fenralei 
Turned  at  Mireox.  —  Compare  Fanners  preface. 
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and  in  their  religious  zeal,  pillaged  and  demolished 
houses.  The  borough,  on  the  other  side,  was  inhabited 
by  the  nobles.  There  the  heretics  had  the  chief  power. 
Against  Ae  White  Brethren  of  the  Bishop  were  ar- 
rayed the  Black  Brethren  of  the  citizens.  The  Bishop 
refused  to  celebrate,  to  permit  the  celebration,  of  any 
divine  office,  so  long  as  the  city  was  infected  by  the 
presence  of  an  excommunicated  person.  He  had  the 
modesty  to  request  the  Count  to  retire,  on  the  pretence 
of  an  excursion,  in  order  that  he  might  perform  at 
least  one  uncontaminated  and  undisturbed  function.^ 
The  Count  sent  word  by  some  of  his  soldiers  that  the 
Bishop  himself  must  leave  the  city.  "  I  was  not  elected 
to  my  see  by  a  temporal  prince,  but  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Let  him  come  if  he  dare ;  I  will  encounter 
his  sword  with  the  holy  chalice,"  Yet  the  Bishop 
thought  himself  more  safe  in  the  camp  of  De  Montfort, 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lavaur.^ 

Lavaur  belonged  to  Roger  Bernard,  Count  of  Foix, 
giege  of  of  all  the  Proven9al  princes  the  most  power- 
iMwu,  f^  ^^^  jjj^^  detested  by  the  Church,  as,  if 
not  a  heretic,  a  favorer  of  heretics.  In  this  case  the 
charge  was  an  honor  rather  than  a  calumny.  The 
Count  of  Foix  is  claimed  by  the  Waldensians,  if  not 
as  one  of  themselves,  as  having  encouraged  his  son  in 
freedom  of  &ith.^     A  man  of  profound  religion,  the 


1  The  Bishop,  says  the  Troabadour,  had  been  established  "  poor  I 
dans  la  ville,  avec  grande  solemnity,  comme  on  empereur."  —  p.  lOt. 

«  Petr.  V.  C.  c.  61. 

s  According  to  the  life  of  Roger  Bernard,  son  of  the  Gonnt  by  Holagarmi, 
quoted  in  Perrin,  Histoire  des  Chretiens  Albigens  (Gkneve,  1815),  p.  14D, 
tiie  Count  of  Foix,  on  his  submission  in  1292,  answered  the  Legate -> 
**  Certes  je  yous  dirai  que  je  n*ai  jamais  d^sir^  que  de  maintenir  ma  lib- 
erty: car  je  suis  dans  le  maillot  de  ftvichise.  .  .  .  Pour  le  Pape,  je  ne  Pai 
point  offens^:  car  il  ne  m*a  rien  demand^  comme  Prince  que  je  ne  Ini  aje 
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Count  of  Foix  had  been  the  first  to  ridse  the  natire 
standard  against  De  Montfort;  he  was  a  knight  of 
valor  as  of  Christian  faith.  Before  Lavaur,  the  be- 
si^ing  engines  were  surmounted  with  a  cross ;  and  it 
was  held  sacrilegious  impiety,  when  the  besieged,  hay- 
ing battered  down  one  hmb  of  the  cross,  presumed  to 
scoff.  One  day  the  besiegers  attempted  to  storm  the 
city  ;  the  engines  were  driven  to  the  walls,  the  besieged 
hurled  burning  wood  and  &t  upon  them ;  amid  all  this 
hcnrriUe  tumult,  the  Bishops  and  the  Legates,  as  before, 
stood  chanting,  "  Come  Holy  Ghost  I "  At  the  fell  of 
Lavanr  Simon  had  been  irritated  by  the  surprise  of  a 
detachment  of  five  thousand  Grerman  crusaders,  who 
had  heeai  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Count  de  Foix.  The 
barbarity  at  Lavaur  passed  all  precedent  even  in  this 
fearful  war.  A  general  massacre  was  permitted ;  men, 
women,  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  till  there  remained 
nothing  to  kill  except  some  of  the  garrison  and  others 
reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  Four  hundred  were 
burned  in  cme  great  pile,  which  made  a  wonderful 
blaze,  and  caused  universal  rejoicing  in  the  camp.^ 
Ajrmeric  of  Montreal,  the  commander,  was  brought 
with  eighty  nobles  (Lavanr  seems  to  have  been  thought 
a  safe  place  of  reftige)  before  De  Montfort  He  or- 
dered them  all  to  be  hanged ;  ^  the  ov^loaded  gibbets 
broke  down  ;  they  were  hewn  in  pieces.  Giralda,  the 
Lady  of  Lavaur,  was  thrown  into  a  well,  and  maj  6,  lau. 

ob^.  n  ne  86  doit  mesler  de  ma  religion,  yen  qa'un  cftacnn  la  doit  avoir 
Hbre.  Mom  pire  vCa  recammandd  toufoun  ceste  liberty,  alln  qu'dtant  en 
cett«  pottiire,  qnand  le  del  cronleroit  je  le  paiese  regarderd'an  gbiI  fenne 
et  aasQi^,  estimant  qa*il  ne  me  ponnait  fun  de  mal,"  &c  I  owe  this  cita- 
tion to  OieMler,  p.  592. 

1  ^Ties  envoyant  ainsi  briiler  d*ntt  fen  ^temel.**  —  QestoB  Glorieusee  in 
Ooixot,  ColL  dee  M^oires. 

*  **  Jamaif  (sajB  the  poet)  dans  la  Chr^tient^  si  haut  baron  ne  fut  Jc 
croie  penda,  «vec  tant  d'autres  cheyalierB  k  see  cdt^s."  —p.  113. 
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huge  stones  rolled  down  upon  her.  She  was  pregnant : 
her  merciless  enemy  would  not  even  spare  her  &me ; 
they  reported  that  she  accused  herself  of  the  most  re- 
volting incest.^  The  Troubadour,  on  the  other  hand, 
praises  her  virtue,  her  chastity :  ^^  no  poor  man  ever 
left  her  without  being  fed.''  Soon  after,  Simon  de 
Montfort  surprised  a  camp  of  Count  Raymond.  The 
Bishops  preached  in  vain  to  five  hundred  heretics,  but 
converted  not  one ;  sixty,  however,  they  burned  with 
great  joy.^  From  Lavaur  De  Montfort  advanced  to 
die  siege  of  Toulouse.  The  Bishop  was  in  his  camp. 
At  the  Bishop's  command,  all  the  clergy,  barefooted, 
and  bearing  the  host,  marched  out  of  the  city ;  they 
were  followed  by  five  hundred  of  the  White  Brethren. 
But  want  of  supplies,  and  the  bold  sallies  of  the  gar- 
rison, forced  him  to  break  up  the  siege ;  he  revenged 
jimi27,i2U.  himself  by  wasting  the  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  meadows.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  cru- 
saders returned  home,  De  Montfort  himself  was  be- 
sieged in  Castel  Naudery :  he  revenged  himsdf  by  a 
terrible  defeat  of  the  Count  de  Foix. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  following  one, 
the  war  raged,  still  to  the  advantage  of  De  Montfort. 
The  Archbishops  of  Rheims,  Rouen,  the  Bishops  of 
Pans,  Laon,  Toul  were  with  him.  At  one  time  even 
Innocent,  moved  perhaps  by  the  murmurs  of  Philip 
Augustus  who  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  De  Montfort,  seemed  to  waver  into  justice.' 
He  commanded  the  restitution  of  the  lands   of  the 

1 "  De  ftatre  et  filio  se  ooncepigae  dixit." —Chron.  Toron.  apod  Fauriel, 
p.  113. 

*  TIm  Toulousans  did  not  wage  the  w«r  with  less  ferocity:  At  the  taking 
of  Piyols,  sixty  knights  were  slain  or  hung. 

*  Petr.  V.  C.  70.    The  Pope  was  nimis  credulus  falsis  snggestionibui 
dicti  regis  (of  France);  afterwards  he  acted,  re  molius  cognitJL 
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Counts  of  Fobc  and  Comminges,  and  of  Gaston  de 
Beam.  He  suspended  his  indulgences  to  the  Cnisa* 
ders.  But  he  soon  revoked  again  his  own  concessions, 
retnmed  to  his  haughty  and  hostile  tone,  ordered  the 
whole  people  to  be  ra^ed  by  the  offer  of  indulgences 
against  the  men  of  Toulouse  and  their  allies.  ^^^  j^ii. 
At  a  great  parliament  at  Pamiers,  De  Mont-  SJl^Sl?^ 
fort  appeared  as  a  Sovereign  Prince ;  already  '^^^ 
the  estates  of  the  Languedodan  nobles  were  awarded 
to  the  northern  conquerors.  It  was  enacted  that  noble 
women,  heiresses  of  free  fiefi,  should  only  marry  the 
nobles  of  France,  tiiose  who  spoke  the  kngue  d'oil. 
To  win  popularity  against  the  nobles,  the  peasants  and 
serfe  were  declared  exempt  from  arbitrary  payments. 
The  churchmen  must  not  be  without  their  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  Legate  Arnold  obtained  the  Archbishopric 
of  Narbonne.  The  successor  of  Stephen  Harding  and 
Sl  Bernard  was  not  content  with  the  metropolitan  dig- 
nity; he  assumed  the  proud  feudal  title,  involving  great 
secular  rights,  of  Duke  of  Narbonne.  The  Abbot  of 
Yaux  Cemay  had  .the  Bishopric  of  Carcassonne  ;  other 
Cistercian  monks  received  wealthy  benefices.  The 
Archbishop  of  Auch,  the  Bishop  of  Beziers  were  de- 
posed ;  ^  the  engineer,  the  Archdeacon  of  Paris,  de- 
clined the  Bishopric  of  Beziers. 

Count  Raymond,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  had 
lost  all  but  Toulouse  and  Montauban ;  he  fled  to  the 
King  of  Arragon ;  the  gallant  Spaniard  declared  that 
he  would  support  his  cause  (he  was  connected  by  a 
double  tie)  against  the  wicked  race  who  would  despoil 

^  Tbe  Archbishop  of  Audi,  Bernard  de  la  Barthe  (a  Tronbadoor  poetX 
mkttd  hlf  degradation  tiU  1314!  he  stiU  boldljr  adhered  to  the  side  of 
Bajmond.  ^ 
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him  of  his  heritage.^  The  Consuls  of  Toulouse  ad« 
dressed  a  supplication  likewise  to  the  King  against 
their  Bishop  and  against  the  Legate.  They  declared 
that  they  always  gave  proofs  of  their  orthodoxy  i^ainst 
convicted  heretics ;  they  had  burned  many,  were  ready 
to  bum  more.^  T^hey  accused  the  Legate  and  the 
Bishop  of  excommunicating  them,  because  they  em- 
ployed routiers  (the  soldiers  of  fortune)  whom  them- 
selves did  not  scruple  to  buy  off  by  higher  pay,  though 
guilty  of  the  worst  and  most  sacrilegious  crimes.  The 
very  soldiers  who  had  murdered  certain  priests  (on  this 
the  monk  of  Vaux  Cemay  dwells,  as  the  great  crime 
of  the  Toulousans)  had  been  enlisted  among  his  own 
troops  by  the  Legate. 

The  Eling  of  Arragon,  before  he  engaged  in  the  war, 
tongot  made  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  Innocent  was 
^™*°^  again  shaken,  and  b^an  to  have  some  mis- 
trust in  the  representations  of  his  Legates.  He  had 
set  in  motion  a  terrible  engine,  he  could  not  arrest  or 
regulate  its  movements.  The  Pope  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne  (the  Abbot  Ampld)  and  to  Simon 
de  Montfort,  recounting  the  charges  made  against  them. 
"  They  had  not  only  invaded  lands  infected  with  her- 
esy, but  stretched  out  their  rapacious  hands  to  seize 
those  of  Catholics ;  *  while  the  King  of  Arragon  was 
engaged  against  the  Saracens,  they  had  infringed  on  his 
rights,  waged  war  on  his  vassals,  and  occupied  his  terri 

1^  **  n  est  mon  bean  fr^re,  dit-il,  il  a  ^pous^  une  de  mes  soon,  et  Tantn 
je  Tai  doim^e  pour  femme  k  son  fils.  J'irai  done  lea  secourir  conti^  oetu 
m^chante  race,  qui  vent  tear  enlever  leur  heritage.**  —  Fauriel,  p.  199. 

s  (» Unde  multos  combossimns,  et  adhuc  cum  invenimus,  idem  £ioere  noa 
oessamus.**  — See  the  petition  in  Bouquet,  p.  206. 

*  *'  Ad  illas  nihiJominus  terras,  qute  super  hssreai  null&  notabantnr  uk 
famlft  manus  avidas  extendistis."  —  Epist  xv.  212. 
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tones.  Count  Raymond  bad  offered  to  surrender  all 
his  dominions  to  his  son,  against  whom  was  no  charge 
or  suspicion  of  heresy.  Raymond  shoold  be  admitted 
(the  Pope  now  urged,  or  had  before  urged)  to  compur- 
gation.'' Simon  de  Montfort  was  accused  of  wantonly 
shedding  Catholic  blood,  under  the  pretence  of  extir- 
pating heresy;^  he  was  commanded  to  restore  the 
territories  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped,  to  the  King 
of  Arragon.  But  even  the  all-powerful  Innocent  was 
powerless  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity:  his 
compoDctious  visitings  of  mercy  found  no  hearing  even 
imong  the  churchmen  of  the  Crusade.  The  Council 
of  Layaur,  attended  by  two  archbishops  as  Legates, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  prelates,  with  one  voice,  de- 
termined to  come  to  no  terms  with  the  ^^  tyrant  and 
heretic  of  Toulouse."  If  his  dominions  were  restored 
to  him  heresy  must  triumph.  All  the  representations 
of  the  King  of  Arragon  in  favor  of  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse,  of  Foix,  and  Comminges,  and  of  Gaston  de 
Beam,  were  contemptuously  rejected.  Their  letters 
were  absolutely  furious  — "  Arm  yourself,  my  Lord 
Pope,  with  the  zeal  of  Phineas ;  annihilate  Toulouse, 
that  Sodom,  that  Gomorrah,  with  all  the  wretohes  it 
contains  ;  let  not  the  tyrant,  the  heretic  Raymond,  nor 
even  his  young  son,  lift  up  his  head ;  already  more  than 
half  crushed,  crush  them  to  the  very  utmost."     Inno- 

1  **  Quod  ta  converteiis  in  Catholioos  manai  toas,  quibus  raffsdifle  deba 
erat  in  homines  heretics  pnmtatis  extendi  per  cruceslg^nAtomm  ezerdtnm 
■d  effbdooem  justi  eangniniB  et  innoeentium  iiynriam  provocatti.'*  — Epist. 
XT.  SIS.  Simon  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  pontifical  dilemma.  Either 
the  inhabitants  were  Catholics  or  heretics:  if  Catholics,  he  had  no  right  to 
hurade  their  lands;  if  lieretics,  he  ought  not  to  let  them  lire  peaceaUr  nn- 
ier  his  dominion. 
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cent  was  once  more  on  their  side ;  be  threatened  the 
King  of  Arragon  with  a  new  Crusade.^ 

The  great  victory  of  Muret,  in  whicJi  Simon  de 
Batueof       Montfort  with  very  inferior  forces  Che  had 

Mont 

Sept.  12,  ma.  at  most  about  1000  men-at-arms,  about  400 
squires)  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  knight 
and  a  few  common  soldiers,  the  combined  forces  of  the 
King  of  Arragon  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  seemed 
to  decide  forever  the  fate  of  the  devoted  land.^  Pedro 
of  Arragon,  the  victor  of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  was  slain  ; 
his  infant  son,  afterwards  James  I.,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  at  Carcassonne.  The  Counts  of  Toth 
louse,  the  father  and  son,  fled. 

The  Pope,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  a  new 
April  18,  liCgate,  the  Cardinal  Deacon,  Peter  of  Bene- 
^**  vento.  Cardinal  of  St.  Mary  in  Aquirre,  in 

strange  apocalyptic  language  celebrates  this  triumph,' 
"  The  Red  Horse  (the  Count  of  Toulouse)  and  his 
soldiers,  conjoined  with  the  Black  Horse  of  heresy, 
had  been  discomfited.     The  sign  which  Innocent  had 

1  Epist  xvi.  28,  40.  Horter,  with  whom  all  Innooenfs  acts  most  bo 
saintly,  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  imperfect  infbrmation  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  abuse  of  his  confidence  by  his  agents:  an  ezcose  for  a  weak  pon- 
tiff, but  not  for  one  whose  sagacity  and  penetration  are  so  highly  colored 
by  Hurter  himself.  **  Wenn  wahrend  dieses  Krieges  manches  sich  ereignete 
was  mit  BetrUbniss  erAiUen  muss,  oder  wenn  derselbe  in  Raum  and  Zeit 
welter  sich  erforderte,  als  die  Erreichung  des  Zwecks,  woza  er  mitemom- 
men  worden,  so  f  allt  hienron  keine  Schald  auf  Innocenz,  der.  nicht  iiberaU 
sehen,  in  vielem  auf  Berichte  von  Mannem  sich  verlassen  muaste,  die 
seinen  Vertraoen  zu  ihnen  nicht  Smmermehr  so  ehrten,  wie  es  dem  Besten 
der  Kirche  wtinschbar  war.**    Vorrede  —  p.  vi.  Qestes  Glorieoses. 

s  Guizot,  XV.  343.  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  the  whole  clergy, 
bishops,  abbots,  continued  chanting,  so  that  they  seemed  **  plntot  hurier 
que  prier."  They  chose  the  day  of  battle,  that  of  the  elevatioii  of  tba 
croaa.  —  Pny  Laurent. 

s  Epist.  xvi.  167,  dated  Jan.  17,  1214. 
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rused  on  the  dark  niountaili  had  gathered  the  Taliant 
and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  to  his  aid.  They  had  tram- 
pled down  the  pride  of  the  Chaldeans."  The  new 
Legate  received  the  submission  of  the  conqu^^ 
princes,  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Comminges  and 
Rousillon,  and  the  Viscount  of  Narbonne.  '  They 
were  sworn  to  renounce  all  heresy,  all  protection,  all 
connivance  with  heretics;  to  surrender,  if  required, 
all  their  principal  fortresses  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  her  Legate,  to  ^ve  no  succor  to  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse. If  they  fulfilled  not  these  conditions,  their 
castles  escheated  to  the  Pope ;  they  were  excommu- 
nicate, declared  enemies  and  traitors  to  the  Rmnan 
See.  Even  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  permitted  to 
make  his  submission,  but  under  harder  conditions. 
Our  compassion  for  the  fate  of  Count  Raymond  is 
mitigated  by  the  horror  of  his  last  act ;  he  surprised 
his  brother  Baldwin,  who  had  fallen  off  to  De  Mont- 
fort,  and  hung  him  on  a  walnut-tree.^  Raymond  now 
surrendered  all  his  dominions,  which  he  had  before 
made  over  to  his  son,  without  reservation,  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  He  placed  his  person  at  his  enemies'  dis- 
posal, and  offered  to  retire  to  England,  if  they  should 
so  decree,  till  he  could  make  his  peace.  He  promised 
to  procure  the  submission  of  his  son  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Pope.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  monk  of  Vaux 
Cemay,  even  mercy  on  these  terms  was  but  a  fraud 
practised  on  the  nobles,  to  give  De  Montfort  time  to 
subdue  the  still  refractory  cities,  Agens,  Cahors,  Tou- 
louse ;  a  pious  fraud  suggested  by  God's  Holy  Spirit !' 

^  It  IS  «Teii  said,  bat  by  the  Honk,  that  the  Count  of  Fdx  and  bii  iob 
tied  the  rope. 
^  **  EgH  eigo  misericorditer  divina  dispositio,  at  dam  Legatos  hoetet  fldei 
VOL.  T.  14 
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Simon  de  Montfort  had  strengthened  himself  by  the 
Bim0n  de  marriage  of  his  son  with  Beatrice,  heiress  of 
ehoeen  lord  Dauphinv.  At  a  council  at  Montpellier,  held 
und  Jan.  8,  1215,  the  Legate  demanded  the  ad- 

vice of  five  archbishops,  twenty-eight  bishops,  many 
abbots  and  dignitaries,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  , 
with  regard  to  the  conquered  territory.  With  one  ab- 
sent they  chose  Simon  de  Montfort  Prince  and  Sov- 
ereign of  the  whole  land.  Thus  all  the  native  and 
hereditary  princes  were  deposed;  the  old  ancestral 
^  house  of  Toulouse,  erewhile  the  greatest  territorial 
princedom  in  France  without  excepting  even  the  King, 
connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with  idl  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  was  despoiled  of  all:  the  whole  of  Lain- 
guedoc.  Catholic  as  well  as  heretical  inhabitants,  were 
transferred  to  a  new  master.^ 

Toulouse  submitted ;  Prince  Louis,  son  of  Philip 
Augustus,  who  had  now  joined  the  Crusade,  the  Car- 
dinal, the  Bishop  Fulk,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  held 
secret  councils,  whether  to  pillage  or  bum  the  city, 
but  De  Montfort  did  not  wish  to  ruin  himself  by  de- 
stroying his  own  splendid  and  hard-won  capital.^    The 

qui  Narbonie  erant  congregati,  aUiceret  et  compeaceret  firmude  Ba&,  Comes 
Moodsfortis  et  peregrini,  qui  venenuit  a  Fnmcift,  poseent  tzmnsire  ad  partea 
caturcensea  et  aginenseSi  et  saos,  immo  CShristi,  impugnare  inimicos.  O 
Legati  fhtua  pia  I    0  pietaa  fraadulenta  I  *'  —  Petr.  V.  C.  c  78. 

1 "  C'est  ainsi  qae  Raymond  YI.,  Comte  de  Toalonse,  fat  d^pouiU^  da 
tous  ses  4tat8,  et  que  oe  Prince,  le  ploa  grand  terrier  qui  ftit  alors  dkna  la 
royaume,  sans  en  ezcepter  le  roi  m6me,  se  vit  enfin  r^duit  k  ne  poas^der 
plus  une  pouce  de  terre,  sans  que  lea  liens  de  sang  qui  Tattacbaient  li 
presque  tous  les  souverains  de  PEurope  fbssent  capables  de  le  mettre  k 
I'abri  des  entreprises  de  ceux  qui  en  voulaient  plus  k  ses  dominions  qu*k  sa 
croyance."  —  Vaissette,  p.  285. 

3  "  Cependant  le  fils  du  Roi  de  France,  qui  consent  k  mal,  Don  Simon,  le 
Cardinal,  et  Folquet  tous  ensemble  proposent  en  secret  de  saccager  (d*abordl 
toute  la  ville;  puis  d*y  mettre  le  feu  ardent  (pour  la  brdler).  Maifi  Dob 
Bimon  refl^chit,  que  s'il  d^truit  la  yille,  ce  sera  \  son  dommage.**  •    Faa* 
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L^te  took  possession  of  the  strong  castle,  the  Nar* 
boimaise.  The  young  Count  withdrew  to  England, 
followed,  after  some  time,  by  his  father.  The  Crusade 
of  Prince  Louis  of  France  was  a  triumphant  proces- 
sion— he  met  no  resistance.  The  walls  of  Toulouse 
and  Narbonne  were  thrown  down.  But  if  the  pomp 
was  with  Prince  Louis,  the  gain  of  the  victory  was 
with  De  Montfort.  Philip  Augustus  had  never  ap- 
proved of  his  8on*s  Crusade ;  he  beheld  this  new  realm 
of  De  Montfort  with  no  fevorable  eyes.  When  Louis 
appeared  before  him,  on  his  return  from  the  South,  and 
described  the  wealth  and  power  of  Simon,  the  King 
gave  no  answer.^ 

The  fourth  Lateran  Council,'  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous ever  held  in  Christendom,^  was  called  vourth  Lata- 

,      .  ^       .  .1  .         ran  OoaneU. 

upon  to  decide  the  course  to  be  taken  agamst  ▲.d.  laifi.  ^ 
heretics,  and  especially  the  &te  of  Languedoc.  Daj* 
It  assumed  the  full  power  of  deposing  a  Sovereign 
Prince,  and  awarding  his  dominions  to  a  stranger. 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  was  forever  excluded 
bom  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  condemned  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile,  in  some  place  appointed  for 

ridf  S3S.    The  advioe  of  the  Biihop  in  the  Hotorian  it  cren  more  etio- 


^  **  Bex  yero  FiancuB  eudiens  qnod  filius  suus  crncesignatiis  easet  mol- 
tsin  dohiit,  sed  eansam  dolorie  e^na  non  eet  nostrum  ezponere."  The 
Bonk*!  tOence  is  significant.  —  Petr.  V.  G.  c.  68. 

s  The  CoQBcil  of  Leteran  dedared  the  nnity  of  God  who  created  of  noth- 
ing hoth  seals  and  bodies  (the  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter had  began  to  pfrevail)  the  unity  of  tiie  Church,  out  of  which  none  can 
be  saved:  it  first  anthoritatiTely  proclaimed  Transubstantiation. 

'  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  people  that  the  good  bishop  of  Amalfl 
was  sufibcated  in  the  throng.  —  Chron.  Amalf.  apud  Murat.  A.  T.  i.  p.  240. 
There  were  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  of  Antioch 
1  Aleicandria  (by  deputy),  71  archbishops,  412  bishops,  860  abbota  of 
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him  to  do  fit  penance.  A  pension  of  400  marks  was 
reserved  out  of  his  revenues,  which  he  would  forfeit 
by  any  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Church.  To  his 
wife,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  her  dowry  was 
secured  on  account  of  her  virtue  and  piety.  Provence 
and  some  other  cantons,  yet  unconquered  by  the  Cru- 
saders, were  to  be  reserved  under  the  custody  <rf  trust- 
worthy persons,  as  an  inheritance  for  the  young  Count 
of  Toulouse,  if,  when  of  age,  he  should  have  been  obe- 
dient to  the  Church.  As  to  the  Counts  of  Foix  and 
Comminges,  nothing  was  enacted,  but  they  were  al- 
lowed some  hopes  of  pardon. 

Such  were  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  Council.  But 
the  Troubadour^  and  the  Historian  describe  the  de- 
bates, which  led  at  length  to  these  imperious  decrees. 
Passages  in  other  writers  leave  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
cision was  resisted  by  many  of  the  most  powerfiil  and 
generous  prelates  ;^  and  confirmed  with  reluctance  by 
the  Pope  himself.  The  Lateran  Council,  according  to 
this  account,  was  a  long  conflict  between  the  temporal 
g^^,^  princes  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 

hirtory.  estatcs,  and  were  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  chiirchmen,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
of  Languedoc,  Arnold  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne 
(though  even  he,  from  a  personal  quarrel  about  the 
rights  of  the  Church  of  Narbonne,  was  somewhat  mod- 

1  It  18  a-  cnrioiiB  qaesUon,  whether  the  histoiy  is  a  proee  venion  of  the 
puem:  if  bo,  it  b  a  free  one,  as  it  diffen  in  many  particalan.  If  the  poem 
Is  the  original,  how  fkr  is  it  poetical?  how  &r  has  the  poet,  who  is  iMaaUy 
uiipoeticallj  historical,  here  indulged  invention?  Poetically  it  is  the  best, 
the  only  part  of  the  poem  which  is  alive. 

^  "  Verum  qoidem  est  qnod  fnerint  aliqui,  etiam  quod  est  gravins,  de 
Prclatis,  qni  nostra  fidei  adverd,  pro  restitutione  dictorum  Comitom  la* 
borabant;  sed  non  preevalait  consilium  Aliitopbel,  firustratom  et  desideriaai 
malignorum.*'  —  Petr.  V.  C.  c  S3. 
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era  ted  in  his  admiration  of  Simon  de  Montfort),  and 
Fulk,  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  implacable  en^ny 
of  Raymond.  Innocent,  the  haughty  Innocent,  appears 
in  the  midst ;  mild,  but  wavering ;  seeing  clearly  that 
which  was  just,  humane,  merciful,  and  disposed  to  the 
better  course ;  but  overborne  by  the  violence  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  weakly  yielding  to  that  of  which  his 
mind  and  heart  equally  disapproved.^  The  whole  scene 
is  so  characteristic  as  well  )as  dramatic,  that  the  chief 
points  may  be  accepted  (certainly  they  formed  part  of 
the  popular  belief)  as  to  the  proceedings  of  that  great 
Council. 

Raymond  and  his  son,  accompanied  by  the  Counts 
of  Foix  and  Comminges,  and  many  other  nobles  of 
Languedoc,  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope, 
seated  in  full  consistory  among  his  cardinals  and  other 
prelates :  they  knelt  before  him  ;  the  young  Raymond 
pr^ented  letters  from  the  King  of  England  (who  had 
received  hospitably  and  made  splendid  presents  to  his 
nephew).  The  King  of  England  expr^sed  his  indig- 
nation at  the  usurpation  of  the  inheritance  of  Raymond 
by  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  Pope  was  moved  by  the 
beauty  and  graceful  bearing  of  the  young  Prince, 
Aought  of  his  wrongs,  and  wept' 

Count  Raymond  began  at  length  to  represent  the 
aggressions  and  injustice  of  the  Legate  and  of  De  Mont- 

1  HarteTy  floiidtooB  to  catch  anj  gleams  of  equitj  and  gootleneis,  which 
Mty^  foften  the  sterner  characters  of  his  hero  and  saint,  follows  without  hes- 
ttitioa  the  bktory,  not  perceiving  the  hnmiliation  of  Innocent,  thus  reduced 
to  be  the  tame  inatrament  of  the  bigotiy  of  others. 

s  «x<e  Pape  conaiddre  I'enfant  et  son  air,  il  connatt  sa  noble  race,  il  sait 

hi  torts  .  .  .  de  r£^l>^  ^  ^^  derg^,  ennemis  (du  Comte),  et  il  a  le  coeur 

ri  tnmhl4demti^  «*  ^^  "^^^  * ' '  ^"^'^  ^  soupire,  et  en  pleure  de  scs  deux 

n!ia."-Fam^cI.  P-  ^^T.     The  Pope,  says  the  poet,  declared  that  Count 

ftmnoDd  WMB  not  m^cr^snt,  but  cathoUque  de  fiut  et  de  propoe. 
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fort,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  submission  to  the 
Pope,  and  all  the  treaties,  had  despoiled  him  of  his  ter- 
ritories. He  was  followed  by  the  Counts  of  Foix  and 
Comminges  complaining  of  the  pillage  of  their  lands, 
and  the  lawless  massacre  of  their  subjects.  "  The 
Church  not  only  should  not  sanction,  it  should  prohibit 
such  cruelties  in  a  land  which  was  absolutely  free  from 
all  taint  of  heresy,  and  in  every  respect  submissive  to 
the  Church."^  The  Pope  having  heard  the  deposi- 
tions, and  read  the  letters  of  the  King  of  England,  was 
in  great  wrath  with  the  Legate  and  with  JDe  Montfort. 
First  one  of  the  Cardinals,  then  Berengar,  Abbot  of 
St.  Tiberi,  rose  and  supported  the  complaints  of  the 
appellants.  Fulk,  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  sternly  de- 
nied all  these  asseverations.  He  defied  the  Count  de 
Foix  to  deny  that  his  dominions  swarmed  with  heretics ; 
in  proof  of  this,  the  castle  of  Monsegur  had  been  sur- 
prised, and  all  the  inhabitants  burned ;  ^'  the  sister  of 
the  Count  de  Foix  had  brought  her  husband  to  an  evil 
end  on  account  of  these  heretics ;  she  had  lived  in  Pa- 
miers  without  daring  to  leave  the  city ;  the  heretics  had 
greatly  increased  through  her  influence.  Count  Ray- 
mond and  the  Count  de  Foix  could  not  deny  that  they 
had  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  six  thousand  Greiv 
man  Crusaders,  on  their  way  to  join  the  army  of  the 
Legate."  The  Count  de  Foix  fearlessly  replied,  that 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  sister ;  the 
castle  of  Monsegur  was  hers,  left  to  her  by  her  fiitl.er; 
she  was  its  lawful  Sovereign,  The  Germans  were  rob- 
bers, who  were  ravaging  the  country.    "  For  the  Bishop 

^  The  speech  of  the  C!ouiit  de  Foix  in  the  poem  is  striking.  —  pp.  fi4{^ 
S51.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  enormities  charged  against  De  Foix  by  the 
monk  of  Yanx  Cemay.    But  did  the  Count  rentonce  all  heresy? 
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of  Toulouse,  your  Holiness  is*  greatly  deceived  in  him  ; 
under  the  show  of  good  fkith  and  amity  he  is  always 
concerting  treachery :  his  actions  are  devilish :  it  is  en- 
tirely through  his  malignity  that  the  city  of  Toulouse 
has  safiered  ruin,  waste,  robbery :  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand men  have  pemhed  through  him.  Thus  the  Leg- 
ate and  the  G>unt  de  Montfort  make  common  cause 
in  their  iniquity."  The  Baron  of  Vilamour  deposed 
with  great  gravity^  to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  De 
Montfort ;  Raymond  de  RoquefeuiUe  to  the  treach- 
cry  by  which  the  Viscount  de  Beziers,  no  heretic, 
had  been  betrayed  into  their  power,  and  the  manner 
of  his  deadi.  The  Pope  listened  in  silence  to  these 
solemn  charges ;  at  their  close  he  was  heard  to  sigh 
deeply. 

No  sooner  had  the  Pope  withdrawn,^  than  he  was 
beset  by  the  prelates  and  cardinals  in  the  party  of  the 
Lt^ate  and  of  De  Montfort.  They  urged,  that  if  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender  the  territories  and  lord- 
ships which  they  had  won,  no  one  would  embark  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  or  run  any  hazard  in  her  de- 
fence. The  Pope  took  down  a  book  (was  it  the  Bible  ?), 
and  showed  them  that  if  they  did  not  make  restitu- 
tion of  all  the  lands  they  had  usurped,  they  would  be 
guil^  of  great  sin.'  "  Wherefore,  I  give  leave  to  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse  and  his  heirs  to  recover  their  lands 
and  lordships  fix>m  all  who  hold  them  unjustly."  Then 
might  be  seen  those  prelates  murmuring  against  the 

1  *'  n  oe  s'eflraye  point,  et  parle  fi^rement,  regard^,  entenda,  ^coat^  de 
tottj." 

^  Into  a  garden,  nys  the  poet,  to  dSseipftte  his  diagrin  and  divert  hit 
ftoQi^ts. 

•  **  Et  y  trouTe  nn  «)rt,"  says  the  poet.    Sortet  Biblica  were  not  nnoom* 
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Pope  like  men  in  desperation.^  The  Pope  stood  aghast 
at  their  violence.  The  Precentor  of  Lyons,  one  of  the 
most  learned  clerks  in  the  world,  rose,  with  great  dig- 
nity, and  rebuked  the  insolence  and  contumacy  of  the 
prelates.  **  You  know  well,  my  Lords,  the  submission 
of  Count  Kaymond,  and  the  surrender  of  his  castles. 
If  you  do  not  restore,  and  compel  to  be  restored  to  him 
his  lands,  you  will  be  justly  reproached  by  God  and 
man.  Henceforth  no  one  will  have  any  reliance  on 
you  or  your  decrees ;  and  that  will  be  great  disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  the  whole  Church  militant.  And  I 
say  to  you.  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  that  you  are  greatly 
in  fiiult;  that  you  betray  your  want  of  charity  to 
Count  Raymond,  and  to  the  people  of  which  you  are 
the  pastor ;  you  have  kindled  a  fire  in  Toulouse  which 
will  never  be  extinguished ;  you  have  caused  the  death 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  will  of  many  more,  if  by 
your  false  representations  you  persist  in  your  wrongful 
course.  Through  you  the  Court  of  Rome  is  defamed 
throughout  the  world ;  so  many  men  should  not  be 
despoiled  and  destroyed  to  gratify  the  pride  and  vio- 
lence of  one." 

The  Pope  seems  to  have  been  appalled ;  he  gently 
exculpated  himself,  as  innocent  of  these  iniquities,  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  ignorance  of  the  real 
facts.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  Legate 
Arnold,  alienated  from  De  Montfort,  supported  the 
Precentor  of  Lyons.  But  the  wily  Genoese,  Theodisc, 
who  had  been  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  Innocent, 
adliered  to  De  Montfort.  He  urged  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, that  he  had  swept  the  land  of  heretics,  that  he 

^  The  poet  mjs,  "  Folqaet  notre  Ev^que  .  .  .  paile  wa  Pape,  amd 
donoement  quMl  peat'*  —p.  943. 
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had  been  the  champion  of  the  Church  and  her  rights. 
Innocent,  having  heard  both  parties,  declared  to  Theo- 
diflc,  that  the  contrary  of  his  statements  was  true. 
^*The  Legate  had  oppressed  the  good  and  jnst,  and 
left  the  wicked  without  punishment:  comi^aints  had 
reached  him  firom  all  quarters,  against  the  Legate  and 
De  MontforL" 

The  prelates  demanded  that  at  least  the  territories 
of  Bigorre,  Carcassonne,  Toulouse,  Agen,  Quercy,  the 
Albigeois,  Foix  and  Comminges  (the  whole  conquests 
of  the  Crusaders),  should  be  left  to  De  Montfort.  **  If 
he  be  deprived  of  these  lands,''  they  boldly  declared, 
**  we  swear  that  we  will  aid  him  in  their  maintenance 
against  all  and  in  defiance  of  all."  ^  The  Pope  calmly 
answered  that  nothing  should  t^npt  him  to  injustice ; 
^*  even  if  Baymond  were  guilty,  his  son  was  blameless ; 
and  the  son  was  not  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  fiither." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Innocent  III.  thus  confix)nt- 
ed,  compelled  into  injustice,  by  men  who  boasted  them- 
selves to  be  better  churchmen  than  the  Pope.  But  the 
decree  of  the  Lateran  Council,  despoiling  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  of  all  his  land  and  awarding  them  to  De 
Montfort,  is  an  undeniable  historic  fiu^  rests  on  a  de- 
cree of  Innocent  himself,  addressed  to  all  Christendom, 
uid  confirmed  by  his  successor  Honorius  III.^ 

Yet,  according  to  the  historian,  Innocent  attempted 
a  compromise.  He  offered  the  territory  of  the  Venai- 
sin  to  the  younger  Raymond,  in  compensation  for  the 
land  of  Toulouse,  which  could  not  be  wrested  from  the 


1  "  Et  u  cas  68,  que  to,  senhcnr,  Ij  vellas  ottar  le  dit  pajt^  et  tennt,  bm  tt 
pronMoteB  et  jnrui,  que  tots  enven  tots  noi  Ij  ajndanui  ^  MoenrM.**  — 
9fMR«  des  Albigeois,  Bouqaet,  p.  150. 

«  BonqiMt  pp.  598,  590;  p.  732. 
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strong  hand  of  De  Montfort.^  **  If  he  has  courage," 
the  poet  makes  the  Pope  say,  "  the  youth  will  recover 
his  land  ; "  and  he  then  makes  a  prophet  of  the  Pope, 
"  The  stone  will  at  length  be  hurled,  and  all  the  world 
will  say  that  it  has  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  sinner." 
Count  Raymond  retired  to  Viterbo,  leaving  his  son 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope.  Young  Raymond 
at  length  departed  with  the  benediction  of  the  Pope,* 

There  is  war  again  in  Languedoc,  but  no  longer  a 
War  in  Crusado  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  it  is 
Ungnedoo.  ^j^^  ^^j^  hand  of  an  usurping  conqueror,  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  conquests  ;  on  the  other  side, 
no  partial,  but  a  general  insurrection  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple in  6.vor  of  their  hereditary  princes  against  a  fordgn 
invader,  a  gallant  attempt  again  and  forever  to  break 
the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  to  return  to  the  milder  rule  of 
then:  ancient  Sovereigns.  No  sooner  had  the  two 
Counts  landed  at  Marsdlles,  than  they  were  greeted  by 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Avignon,  Tarascon,  and  other 
cities  opened  their  gates.  Toung  Raymond  is  soon  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which  enables  him  to  declare  war 
against  De  Montfort,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Beau- 
caire.  Now  became  more  manifest  every  day  the 
decline  in  the  power  of  the  clergy  ;*  the  Crusaders 

1  ^BiroDS,  reprend  le  Pape,  pniBqueye  nepuis  la  hd  dier,  qa*U  U  garde 
bien  8*il  peat:  et  qaMl  ne  8*en  laisse  pas  chasser,  car  jamaia  de  mon  toqIoIt 
il  ne  sera  prfich^  poor  lui.**  —  Fauricd,  p.  255. 

s  The  parting  between  the  Pope  and  young  Raymond  is  touchingiy  tdd 
by  the  Troabadoor.  The  Pope  gives  him  good  advice,  and  reoommenda 
him  to  wait  for  better  times.  **  It  is  hard/'  says  the  yonth,  ^  that  a  man 
of  Winchester  is  to  nhare  my  land  with  mel  All  I  ask  is  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  reconquer  my  dominions  if  I  can."  "God  grant  you,**  said 
the  Pope, "  a  good  begfainhig  and  a  good  ending." 

*  See  the  speech  of  Bertrand  of  Avignon  in  the  poem:  ^  Gar  nous  avont 
^prouv^  et  sent!  avec  douleur,  que  les  dercs  ont  menti  qnand  Us  notis  disai- 
tnt,  qu'en  r^pandant  le  feu,  qn'en  Ihippant  de  glaive,  qu'en  for^ant  notrt 
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themselves  have  misgivings  in  the  holiness  of  their 
cause.  De  Montfort's  most  ardent  admirers  begin  to 
discern  the  darker  parts  of  his  character,  his  inordinate 
ambition,  his  insatiable  nq>acity.  Simon  de  M<Hitfbrt 
is  himself  astonished  that  Grod  should  cease  to  confine 
exclusive  &vor  to  himself,  and  shoold  seem  disposed  to 
the  sinfiil  yonth.^ 

Toulonse  was  eager  to  receive  the  heir  of  her  ancient 
house.  De  Montfort  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  secure 
its  wavering  fidelity  by  the  sternest  measures.  He 
treated  it  like  a  conquered  city,  exacted  enormous 
sums.  The  Bishop  had  exhorted  the  noblest  RMnciiB 
inhabitants  to  go  out  in  procession  to  welcome  '"»*«>"^ 
the  CoTmt.  But  the  plunder  of  the  city  by  the  Bishop 
and  the  Count  were  so  shameless,  that  in  a  general 
rising,  Guy  de  Montfort  and  the  Bishop  were  driven 
out.  De  Montfort  again  forced  his  way  within  the 
walls,  was  again  repelled,  having  set  the  dty  on  fire  in 
many  places.  But  the  citizens  unwisely  accepted  the 
treacherous  mediation  of  the  Prelate.  *^I  swear  by 
God  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  body  of  the  Re^ 
deemer,  by  my  whole  order,  the  Abbot  and  other  dig- 
nitaries,  that  I  give  you  good  counsel,  better  have  I 
never  given.     If  the  Count  inflict  on  you  the  least 

mi  seigneur  k  8*en  aller  fiUdit  •  •  .  oous  oMironi  tout  bonnement  k  Jesiui 
CliriflL"— 1^909. 

1  **  Beea  piie,**  UTa  G07  de  Montiort,  in  the  poem,  **  il  (Dien)  a  vo  et 
jng^  TOtre  conduite,  pourra  qne  font  le  bien  et  toot  I'lii^t  (da  pays) 
leient  4  Tons,  rone  prenez  pea  de  eoode  de  la  mort  dee  hommee.'* — p. 
M5.  Compare  446,  60L  de  Pod.  Laorent.  c.  zxviL  It  is  difllcalt  to  mark 
Am  pieciee  taming  point  of  the  Troabadoor  into  a  flaming  patriot  The 
netoration  of  **  pamge,'*  chivaliy,  and  coarteey  is  his  delight  Yet  Simon, 
m  hb  own  esteem,  is  stiU  the  champion  of  the  Church.  **  Poisqoe  TEgUse 
m*a  octroy^  le  pajv ;  pais(|ae  je  sois  de  PEglise  les  OBOvres,  les  ordres  et 
l«  dteoors:  poisqae  je  sois  bien  mutant  et  mon  adTenaire  prehear,  e'esi 
poor  owi,  dtf-je,  grande  merveille  que  Diea  fiivorise  (cet  enfknf )." 
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wrong,  bring  your  complaints  before  me,  and  God  and 
I  will  see  you  righted.*'  The  citizens,  on  the  persua- 
sion of  the  Bishop,  gave  the  hostages  demanded  (the 
citadel,  the  Narbonnaise,  still  in  the.  power  of  De 
Montfort,  was  crowded  with  them),  they  restored  the 
prisoners  which  they  had  taken,  and,  more  strangely 
still,  surrendered  their  arms.^  The  first  act  of  De 
Montfort,  who  was  hardly  dissuaded  by  better  counsel 
from  totally  destroying  tlie  city,  was  the  demand  of 
80,000  marks  of  silver,  the  demolition  of  the  walls,  and 
every  stronghold  in  the  city,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  very  last  piece  of  doth  or  measure 
of  meal.  "  O  noble  city  of  Toulouse  I "  exclaims  thci 
poet,  "  thy  very  bones  are  broken  ! " 

So  closed  the  year  1216,  during  which  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Hono> 
rius  III. 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  war  with  the  youn^^, 
j^iA  Count  Raymond  continued  to  the  advantage 
A.B.iSV.  of  De  Montfort.  On  a  sudden  the  old 
Count,^  with  a  body  of  Spanish  soldiers,  appeared  be- 
fore Toulouse.  The  city  received  him  with  the  utmost 
joy ;  new  walls  were  hastily  raised,  new  trenches  dug. 
Many  of  the  nobles  levied  troops  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  city.  First  Gny  de  Montfort,'  then  Simon 
himself,  who  hurried  to  the  spot,  were  ignominiously 
repulsed.     The  Bishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  wife  of 

1  Qui.  de  Pod.  Laurent  gives  a  different  yiew  of  tliiB  aflkir.  —  c.  zxxix 

s  The  fliiddennees  of  the  appearance  of  Count  Raymond  is  indicated  by 

a  fine  tondi  in  the  poem.    The  Countess  de  Montfort  is  told  that  she  must 

fly  at  once.    **  La  Comtesse,  quand  elle  l*entend,  bat  ses  deux  mains  rune 

contre  l*antre.    Quoi,  dit-elle,  et  j*etais  si  heureuse  hier.** 

s  In  the  poem  Guy  de  Montfort  is  contrasted  with  Simon  de  Montfort, 
whom  he  calls  *^  dur  et  tyran/*  and  declares  that  Qod  will  punish  Us 
treacheries. 
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MoDtfort  sought  aid  in  France.  A  new  Cnuade  wai 
preached.  Pope  Honorins  entered  with  ardor  into  the 
cause  of  De  Montfort.  It  was  again  that  of  the  whole 
cleigj.  Once  more  excommonications  were  menaced 
in  some  cases,  uttered  in  others.  The  new  King  ol 
Arragon  was  threatened  with  interdict ;  the  consuls  of 
Toulouse,  Avignon,  Marseilles,  Tarascon,  and  other 
cities,  the  young  Count  Raymond,  the  Count  de  Foiz 
were  simimoned  under  this  penalty  to  renounce  their 
alliance  with  rebellious  Toulouse.  For  nine  months 
the  siege  continued.  If  the  sentiments  attributed  by 
the  Troubadour  to  the  Legate  were  either  true,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  true  by  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  it  may 
account  for  the  obstinacy  of  their  defence.  ^  The  fine 
of  hell  has  again  kindled  in  this  city,  which  is  fiiU  of 
sin  and  crime.  The  old  Lord  is  again  within  its  walls, 
against  whom  whosoever  will  wage  war  will  be  saved 
before  Gh)d.  You  are  about  to  reconquer  the  city,  to 
break  into  the  houses,  out  of  which  no  single  soul, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  shall  escape  alive  I  not  one 
dudl  be  spared  in  church,  in  sanctuary,  in  hospital  I  It 
is  decided  in  the  secret  councils  of  R<Mne,  that  the  dead- 
ly and  consuming  fire  shall  pass  over  them.*'^  But 
the  counsels  of  Rome  were  not  those  of  Divine  Provi« 
deuce.  At  the  close  of  the  nine  months  Simon  headed 
an  attack ;  a  stone  firom  an  engine  struck  the  champion 
of  Jesus  Chri8t.(as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers)  on  the 
head :  he  had  just  time  to  commend  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  God  and  of  the  holy  Virgin.     God  was  re- 


1  Fanriel,  438.  See  before  ^k  the  dialogue  of  the  OtftUiiel  end  the 
BWM)P|4i9;  mdefter,  46S.  **Ktii  qoelqaes  unsdet  T6trai  jmeurent  en 
eonbetteitt,  le  Saint  Pape  et  wucA  lean  lomrofls  garantt,  qu'ili  porteront  ( an 
del)  la  eonronne  dee  innocents.'* 
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proached  with  his  death,  the  divine  justice  was  ar* 
raigned.  It  is  added  hj  the  monkish  historian,  still 
foithful  to  his  fortunes,  that  he  received  likewise  five 
wounds  with  arrows ;  and  in  this  respect  he  is  likened 
to  the  Redeemer  in  whose  cause  he  died,  and  witii 
whom  "we  trust  he  is  in  bliss  and  glory." ^ 

The  war  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  Simon  de 
Montfort;  but  the  religious  character,  which  it  had 
once  more  assumed,  again  died  away. 

A  Crusade  was  headed  by  Louis  of  France ;  but 
omnde  of  that  was  Only  a  bold  and  premature  attempt 
▲og.  1,1210.'  of  the  sovereign  to  unite  the  great  domain 
of  Southern  France  to  the  crown.  After  the  capture 
and  atrocious  massacre  of  Marmande,  and  a  short  and 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Toulouse,  Louis  returned  in- 
glorious to  his  fisUher's  dominions.  A  truce  was  made 
between  the  young  Count  Raymond,  and  Amanry  de 
A-B.isM.  Montfort,^  It  was  said  that  Raymond  pro- 
posed to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  rival.  Two  years 
after  Amaury  made  over  his  dominions  to  Louis  VIIL, 
King  of  France. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Church  followed  the  older 

1  **  Vous  entendez  crier  haatement  —  0  Dion,  ta  ii*e8  pas  jofte — pnisque 
ta  aa  voulu  la  mort  da  comte  et  que  ta  as  soafiert  (an  tol)  dommage.  Bieo 
fol  est  qui  te  defend,  et  se  fait  ton  serviteur.**  ~  Fauriel,  578.  In  Toulouse 
the  triumphant  cty  was  that  he  died  without  conftssion.  The  Bishop's  eu- 
logy was  this:  "  Jamais  en  ce  monde  ne  fiUllit  moins  que  lui;  et  depuis  qua 
Dicu  endoia  le  martyr  et  fbt  mis  en  croix,  il  ne  voulut  et  ne  souffrit  jamais 
une  aussi  grande  mort  que  celui  du  Comte."  The  Count  of  Soiseons  re- 
plied: *' Je  yous  reprend  k  bon  droit,  pour  que  Sainte  Eglise  n*ait  pas  (de 
votre  dire)  maavab  renom;  ne  le  nommes  pas  sanctissime,  car  nul  ae 
mentit  si  fort  que  celui  Pappelle  saint,  lui  qui  est  mort  sans  confession/'  — 
p.  577.    Compare  the  Poet*s  language,  p.  587. 

9  It  is  a  carious  illustration  of  the  manners.  "  Sub  treogas  securilata 
oomes  Toloeanus  entravit  Carcassonam,  et  ibi  com  comite  Amalrioo  jacait 
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Raymond  even  after  death.  Dying  excommunicate  he 
could  not  be  buried  in  holy  ground.  In  vain  his  son 
adduced  proo&  that  he  had  given  manifest  signs  of 
penitence  on  his  death-bed :  notwithstanding  a  solemn 
inquest  held  by  commissaries  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  examination  of  above  one  hundred  Aug  122a. 
witnesses,  the  inexorable  sentence  was  still  unre- 
pealed;^ the  infected  body  was  still  unburied;  it  re- 
mained for  three  hundred  years  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  To  posterity  the  great  crime  of 
Raymond  is  the  barbarous  execution  of  his  brothei 
B^dwin.  Baldwin,  indeed,  had  deserted,  betrayed, 
taken  up  arms  against  him  ;  but  there  had  never  been 
fraternal  love  between  them.  Raymond,  it  was  said, 
had  withholden  part.of  his  brother's  inheritance.  And 
mercy,  though  it  ought  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  perse 
cuted,  rarely  is  so. 

The  vast  army  which  descended  on  Languedoc  undei 
Louis,  now  King  of  France,  was  that  of  conquest  rathei 
than  a  Crusade.  The  cities  were  appalled,  they  opened 
their  gates;  Avignon  alone  made  a  noble  resistance. 
Count  Raymond  bowed  before  the  storm.  On  his  re> 
turn,  after  the  seeming  .submission  of  almost  not.  s,  laas. 
the  whole  land,  Louis  died  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue  at 
Mon^nsier  in  Auvergne. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  after  the  accession  of  St.  Louis, 
restored  peace,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  af-  Aprii]s,i3» 
flicted  land.  The  terms  were  dictated  by  PariB. 
the  Papal  Legate,  approved  by  the  King  of  France. 
Count  Raymond  VII.  swore :  —  I.  Fealty  to  his  liege 
lord  the  King  of  France  and  to  the  Church.  II.  He 
swore  to  do  immediate  justice  (m  all  heretics,  their  abet- 
1  GoL  Pod.  Laurent  c  84. 
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tors  and  partisans,  even  though  his  vassals,  kindred  or 
friends.  III.  To  detect,  in  order  to  their  ponishment, 
all  sach  heretics,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  hj 
the  Legate,  and  to  pay  for  two  years  two  marks,  after- 
wards one  mark,  on  the  conviction  of  each  heretic. 
IV.  To  maintain  peace  in  his  realm.  Besides  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  Church ;  to  respect,  and  cause  to 
be  respected,  all  sentences  of  excommunication,  and  to 
compel  all  persons  excommunicate  to  reconcile  them- 
selves within  a  year  to  the  Church,  under  pain  of  con- 
fiscation of  their  property.  To  restore  all  estates  and 
immunities  to  the  Church,  to  pay,  and  enforce  the  due 
payment  of  tithes  ;  to  pay  to  certain  Cistercian  abbeys, 
Clairvaux,  and  others,  10,000  marks  of  silver ;  to  pay 
6000  marks  for  the  fortification  of  the  citadel,  the  Nar- 
bonnaise,  and  those  in  other  cities,  to  be  held  as  securi- 
ties by  the  King  of  France ;  to  maintain  certain  pro- 
fessors of  theology;  to  take  the  cross  for  five  years 
in  some  Mohammedan  country.  On  these,  and  other 
conditions  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions, 
of  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  large  portions  (his 
daughter  was  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  the  French 
King),  Raymond  VII.,  never  accused  of  heresy,  re- 
ceived absolution.  The  same  scene  took  place  as  with 
his  father.  With  naked  shoulders,  bare  feet,  the  son 
of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  was  led  up  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  scourged  as  he  went  by  the  Legate. 
"  Count  of  Narbonne,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  me  by  the  Pope,  I  absolve  thee  from  my 
excommunication."  ^^  Amen,"  answered  the  Count 
He  rose  from  his  knees,  no  longer  sovereign  of  the 
South  of  France,  but  a  vassal  of  limited  dominions.^ 

^  Bamn  et  Darragan.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  has  preferred 
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His  father  on  his  penance  renounced  seven  castles,  the 
son  seven  provinces,^ 

But  though  the  open  war  was  at  an  end,  the  Church 
still  pursued  her  exterminating  warfare  against  her  still 
rebellious  subjects.  The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
had  given  courage  to  the  Albigensians.  Bartholomew 
of  Carcassonne,  who  had  fled,  it  was  said,  to  that  land 
(the  Bulgarian)  where  dwelt  the  Pope  of  the  Mani- 
cheans,  reappeared;  he  called  himself  the  vicar  of 
that  mysterious  pontiff,  he  reorganized  the  churches. 
Another  teacher,  William  of  Castries,  was  ordajned,  it 
was  said.  Bishop  of  Bases.  The  Inquisition  continued 
its  silent,  but  not  less  inhuman,  hardly  less  destructive 
crusade.  That  tribunal,  with  all  its  peculiar  statutes, 
its  jurisdiction,  its  tremendous  agency,  was  founded 
during  this  period.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  precise 
date ;  but  it  is  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  a 
special  court,  legatine  or  charged  with  those  peculiar 
functions  which  superseded  the  ordinary  episcopal  juris^ 
diction,  and  appropriated  to  itself  the  cognizance,  pun- 
ishment, suppression  of  heresy. 

The  statutes  of  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  firamed  afier 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war,  in  order  coandi  of 

111  .  ,.  .  .        Touloufe. 

absMUtely  to  extirpate  every  Imgenng  vestige  a.d.  1229. 
of  heresy,  form  the  code  of  persecution,  which  not 
merely  aimed  at  suppressing  all  public  teaching,  but 

to  tw  an  hiftorical  roniAnee  rather  Uum  a  history.  The  authors  have  failed 
■I  boft;  it  is  neither  Walter  Soott  nor  Livy  or  Tadtoa. 

1  See  mVaiMetU  the  tenitorieeeeded  to  the  King  of  France.  **Onvoit 
par  oe  trait^  qne  les  prindpanx  instigateoiB  de  la  guerre  oontre  Raymond 
songeoient  bien  moins  de  sa  catholicity,  qu'k  le  d^poss^der  de  ses  dominions 
et  k  e'enridiir  de  see  d^poniUes.  .  .  .  Qoant  k  sa  propre  personne  U  ne  hit 
Josais  suspect  d'h^^ie  et  il  ne  fat  excommuni^  que  parceque  11  ne  tou- 
lait  paa  renoncer  ses  jostes  pretensions  sur  la  patrimonie  de  ses  ancdtres.' 
--  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  iii.  374. 
VOL.  y.  15 
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the  more  secluded  and  secret  freedom  of  thought.  It 
was  a  system  which  penetrated  into  the  most  intimate 
sanctuary  of  domestic  life;  and  made  delation  not 
merely  a  merit  and  a  duty,  but  an  obligation  also,  en- 
forced by  tremendous  penalties. 

The  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  exempt  abbots,  were 
to  appoint  in  every  parish  one  priest,  and  three  or  more 
lay  inquisitors,  to  search  all  houses  and  buildings,  in 
order  to  detect  heretics,  and  to  denounce  them  to  the 
archbishop  or  bishop,  the  lord,  or  his  bailiff,  so  as  to 
insure  their  apprehension.  The  lords  were  to  make 
the  same  inquisition  in  every  part  of  their  estates. 
Whoever  was  convicted  of  harboring  a  heretic  forfeited 
the  land  to  his  lord,  and  was  reduced  to  personal  sla- 
very. If  he  was  guilty  of  such  concealment  from  neg- 
ligence, not  from  intention,  he  received  proportionate 
punishment.  Every  house  in  which  a  heretic  was  found 
was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  the  farm  confiscated. 
The  bailiff  who  should  not  be  active  in  detecting  her- 
etics was  to  lose  his  office,  and  be  incapacitated  from 
holding  it  in  ftiture.  Heretics,  however,  were  not  to 
be  judged  but  by  the  bishop  or  some  ecclesiastical  per- 
son. Any  one  might  seize  a  heretic  on  the  lands  of 
another.  Heretics  who  recanted  were  to  be  removed 
from  their  homes,  and  settled  in  Catholic  cities ;  to  wear 
two  crosses  of  a  different  color  from  their  dress,  one  on 
the  right  side,  one  on  the  left.  They  were  incapable 
of  any  public  function  unless  reconciled  by  the  Pope  or 
by  his  Legate.  Those  who  recanted  from  fear  of  death 
were  to  be  immured  forever.  All  persons,  males  of 
the  age  of  fourteen,  females  of  twelve,  were  to  take  an 
oath  of  abjuration  of  heresy,  and  of  their  Catholic 
faith  ;  if  absent,  and  not  appearing  within  fifteen  days^ 
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ihey  were  held  suspected  of  heresy.  All  persons  were 
to  confess,  and  commnnicate  three  times  a  year,  or  ^  ere 
in  like  manner  under  suspicion  of  heresy.  No  lajrman 
was  permitted  to  have  any  book  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  especially  in  a  translation,  unless  perhaps 
the  Psalter,  with  a  breviary,  or  the  Hours  of  the  Vir- 
gin. No  one  suspected  of  heresy  could  practise  as  a 
physician.  Care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  heretic  had 
access  to  sick  or  dying  persons.  All  wills  were  to  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  No  office  of  trust 
was  to  be  held  by  one  in  evil  feme  as  a  heretic.  Those 
were  in  evil  fame,  who  were  so  by  common  report,  or 
so  declared  by  good  and  grave  witnesses  before  the 
bishop.^ 

But  statutes  of  persecution  always  require  new  stat- 
utes rising  above  each  other  in  regular  grada-  ooaneu«r 
tions  of  rigor  and  cruelty.  The  Legate  found  ''^'"*' 
the  canons  of  Toulouse  to  be  eluded  or  inefficient  He 
summoned  a  council  at  Melun^  attended  by  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Narbonne  and  other  prelates,  ^he  unhappy 
Count  of  Toulouse  was  compelled  to  frame  the  edicts 
of  this  council  into  laws  for  his  dominions.^  The  first 
provision  showed  that  persecution  had  wrought  despair. 

1  The  stctutas  of  Tonloiue  in  ManBi,  tab  ann.  Compare  Umborch,  His- 
toria  Inqidaitionis.  Among  the  other  decreet  of  the  Cotmdl  was  one  which 
declared  the  abtolate  immimitj  of  all  clerks  from  taxatioii,  anlees  they 
were  merchants  or  mairied  (mercatores  vel  nxorati).  If  one  sncceeded  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  lay  fief,  he  was  answerable  for  its  burdens.  They 
were  likewise  free  from  tolls  (phages).  Every  person  was  bound  to  attend 
choreb  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  statutes  against  private  wars  were 
m  a  more  Christian  spirit,  only  beyond  the  age.  Every  male  above  14 
was  sworn  to  keep  the  peace;  and  heavy  penalties  denounced  against  all 
who  should  violate  it.  This  was  perhaps  a  law  of  Foreign  conquerors  in  a 
subjugated  Und. 

s  Conventus  Meldunensis.  Statuta  Raimondi,  a.  d.  123a  Labbe  Con- 
di tub  ano 
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It  was  directed  against  those  who  had  murdered,  or 
should  murder,  or  conceal  the  murderers  of  persecutors 
of  heretics.  A  reward  of  one  mark  was  set  on  the 
head  of  every  heretic,  to  be  paid  by  the  town,  or  vil- 
lage, or  district  to  the  captor.  It  was  evident  that  the 
heretics  had  now  begun  to  seek  concealment  in  cabins, 
in  caves,  and  rocks,  and  forests  ;  not  merely  was  every 
house  in  which  one  should  be  seized  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  but  all  suspected  caves  or  hiding-places  were 
to  be  blocked  up ;  with  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  livres 
of  Toulouse  to  the  lord  on  whose  estate  such  houses  or 
places  of  concealment  of  evil  report  should  be  found. 
Those  who  did  not  assist  in  the  capture  of  heretics 
were  liable  to  punishment.  If  any  one  was  detected 
after  death  to  have  been  a  heretic  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated. Those  who  had  made  over  their  estates  in 
trust,  before  they  became  heretics,  nevertheless  forfeited 
such  estates.  Those  who  attempted  to  elude  the  law 
by  moving  about  under  pretence  of  trade  or  pilgrimage, 
were  ordered  to  render  an  account  of  their  absence. 
A.D.1288.  A  Council  at  Beziers  enforced  upon  the 
clergy,  under  pain  of  suspension,  or  of  deprivation,  the 
denunciation  of  all  who  should  not  attend  divine  ser- 
vice in  their  churches  on  the  appointed  days,  especially 
those  suspected  of  heresy. 

Yet  heresy,  even  the  Manichean  heresy,  was  not  yet 
extinguished.  Many  years,  as  will  appear,^  must  inter- 
vene of  the  administration  of  the  most  atrocious  code 
of  procedure  which  has  ever  assumed  the  forms  o[ 
justice;  more  than  one  formidable  insurrection;  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  terrible  Inquisition ;  the  as- 
sassination, the  martyrdom  as  it  was  profanely  called, 

^  See  on  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Inqaitttion. 
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^eUUri   ni.      "P'"*"^  sobjection. 

'^UC^\''''^''^^0^  borders.  No  language 
ioos  servicTr";  "''"  Pennanendy  to  speak  in  its  religu 
"^  »*8  oJTf  t  ^^^^  **»  ^onn  a  Christian  literature 
**»  vernacular  ^*7  ^"  «>n««nd  of  the  Scriptures  in 

****  of  the    1  ^"^ol^donr,  once  the  bold  assaU- 

■**»««.  to  llr^i.  ^  compelling  it,  if  not  to  total 

^  *^'  •  feeble  and  nnwrtan  sound. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW  ORDERS.    ST.  DOMINia 

Thb  progress  of  the  new  opinions  in  all  quarten, 
their  obstinate  resistance  in  Languedoc,  opinions,  if  not 
yet  rooted  out,  lopped  by  the  sword  and  seared  by  the 
fire,  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  fetal  weakness  of 
Latin  Christianity.  Sacerdotal  Christianity,  by  ascend- 
p„,i^jijng  ing  a  throne  higher  than  all  thrones  of  earthly 
'*^'  sovereigns,  by  Ae  power,  the  wealth,  the  mag- 

nificence of  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  had  withdrawn  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  from  its  natural  and  peculiar 
office.  Even  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood, 
that  which  in  a  certain  degree  separated  them  fix)m  the 
people,  set  them  apart  firom  the  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Church  might  still  seem  to  preach  to  all,  but 
it  preached  in  a  tone  of  lofty  condescension ;  it  dictated 
rather  than  persuaded ;  but  in  general  actual  preaching 
had  fellen  into  disuse  ;  it  was  in  theory  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  were  but  few  who 
had  either  the  gift,  the  inclination,  or  the  leisure  from 
their  secular,  judicial,  or  warlike  occupations  to  preach 
even  in  their  cathedral  cities  ;  in  the  rest  of  their  dio- 
ceses their  presence  was  but  occasional ;  a  progress  or 
visitation  of  pomp  and  form,  rather  than  of  popular 
instruction.  The  only  general  teaching  of  the  people 
was  the  Ritual. 
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But  the  splendid  ritual,  admirably  as  if;  was  consti' 
tnted  to  impress  by  its  words  or  symbolic  tim  buui. 
ferms  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  upon  the  more 
intdligent,  or  in  a  vagaer  way  upon  the  more  rude  and 
miedueated,  could  be  administered,  and  was  adminis- 
tered, by  a  priesthood  almost  entirely  ignorant,  but 
which  had  just  learned  mechanically,  not  without  de- 
cency, perhaps  not  without  deyotion,  to  go  through  the 
stated  observances.  Everywhere  the  bell  summoned 
to  the  frequent  service,  the  service  was  performed,  and 
the  obedient  flock  gathered  to  the  chapel  or  the  church, 
knelt,  and  either  performed  their  orisons,  or  heard  the 
customary  chant  and  prayer.  This,  the  only  instruc- 
tion which  the  mass  of  the  priesthood  could  convey, 
might  for  a  time  be  sufficient  to  maintain  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  quiescent  and  submissive  faith,  never- 
theless, in  itself  could  not  but  awaken  in  some  a  desire 
(^  knowledge,  which  it  could  not  satisfy.  Auricular 
coniession,  now  by  Innocent  III.  raised  to  a  necessary 
duty,  and  to  be  heard  not  only  by  the  lofty  bishop,  but 
by  the  parochial  priest,  might  have  more  effect  in  re- 
pressing the  uneasy  or  daring  doubts  of  those  who  began 
to  reason ;  doubts  which  would  startle  and  alarm  the 
uneducated  priest,  and  which  he  would  endeavor  to 
silence  at  once  by  all  the  terrors  of  his  authority. 
Though  the  lower  priesthood  were  from  the  people, 
they  were  not  of  the  people ;  nor  did  they  fnlly  inter- 
penetrate the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  The  parochial 
divisions,  where  they  existed,  were  arbitrary,  accidental, 
often  not  clearly  defined ;  they  followed  in  general  the 
bounds  of  royal  or  aristocratical  domains.  A  church 
was  founded  by  a  pious  king,  noble,  or  knight,  with  a 
certain  district  around  it ;  but  in  few  countries  was 
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there  any  approach  to  a  systematic  organization  of  the 
dergy  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  wants  and  care  of  the 
whole  Christian  community. 

The  fatal  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
Q^obmoj  worked  in  both  ways  to  the  prejudice  of 
flfeieigf.  ^gjj,  authority.  The  married  clergy,  ou 
the  whole  no  doubt  the  more  moral,  were  acting  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  were  subject 
to  the  opprobrious  accusation  of  living  in  concubinage. 
The  validity  of  their  ministrations  was  denied  by  the 
more  austere  ;  the  doctrines  of  men  charged  with  such 
grievous  error  lost  their  proper  weight.  The  unmar- 
ried obeyed  the  outward  rule,  but  by  every  account, 
not  the  bitter  satire  of  enemies  alone  but  the  reluctant 
and  melancholy  admission  of  the  most  gentle  and  de- 
vout, in  general  so  flagrantly  violated  the  severer 
principles  of  the  Church,  that  their  teaching,  if  they 
attempted  actual  teaching,  must  have  fallen  dead  on 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  earlier  monastic  orders  were  still  more  deficient 
MonMtkism.  as  iustructors  in  Christianity.  Their  chief,  if 
not  their  sole  exclusive  and  avowed  object,  was  the 
salvation,  or,  at  the  highest,  the  religious  perfection  of 
themselves  and  of  their  own  votaries.  Solitude,  seclu- 
sion, the  lonely  cell,  their  own  unapproached,  or  hardly 
approached,  chapel,  was  their  sphere ;  their  communi- 
cation with  others  was  sternly  cut  ofl;  The  dominant, 
the  absorbing  thought  of  each  hermit,  of  each  coeno- 
bite, was  his  own  isolation  or  that  of  his  brethren  from 
the  dangerous  world.  But  to  teach  the  world  they 
must  enter  the  world.  Their  influence,  therefore, 
beyond  their  convent  walls  was  but  subordinate  and 
accessory.      The  halo   of   their   sanctity   might   awe. 
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attract  others  ;  the  zeal  of  love  might,  as  to  their  more 
immediate  neighbors,  straggle  with  the  coercive  and 
imprisoning  discipline.  But  the  admiration  of  their 
aanctitj  would  act  chiefly  in  alimring  emulous  vota- 
ries within,  rather  than  in  extending  faith  and  holiness 
beyond  their  walls.  Even  their  charities  were  to  r^ 
Eeve  their  own  souls,  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures 
of  good  works,  rather  than  from  any  real  sympathy  for 
the  people.  The  loftier  notion  of  combining  their  own 
humiliation  with  the  good  of  mankind  first  dawned 
upon  the  founders  of  the  Mendicant  orders.  In  the 
older  monasteries  beneficence  was  but  a  subsidiary  and 
ancillary  virtue.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  not 
to  increase  its  fertility  for  the  general  advantage ;  it 
was  to  employ  their  own  dangerous  energies,  to  sub- 
due their  own  bodies  by  the  hard  discipline  of  labor. 
At  all  events,  the  limit  of  their  influence  was  that  of 
their  retainers,  tenants,  peasants,  or  serfs,  bounded  by 
thdr  own  near  neighborhood.  No  sooner  indeed  had 
any  one  of  the  older  Orders,  or  any  single  monastery 
attained  to  numbers,  rank  or  influence,  than  it  became 
more  and  more  estranged  from  the  humbler  classes ; 
the  vows  of  poverty  had  been  eluded,  the  severer  rule 
gradually  relaxed ;  the  individual  might  remain  poor, 
but  the  order  or  the  convent  became  rich ;  narrow  cells 
grew  into  stately  cloisters,  deserts  into  parks,  hermits 
into  princely  abbots.  It  became  a  great  religious  aris- 
tocracy ;  it  became  worldly,  without  impregnating  the 
world  with  its  religious  spirit;  it  was  hardly  less  se- 
cluded from  popular  intercourse  than  before;  even 
where  learning  was  cultivated  it  was  the  high  scho- 
lastic theology :  theology  which,  in  its  pride,  stood  as 
much  aloof  from  the  popular  mind  as  the  feudal  bishop, 
or  the  mitred  abbot. 
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But  just  at  this  time  that  popular  mind  throughout 
inteiiaoiiui  Christendom  seemed  to  demand  instruction. 
■*^*'*°*^^  There  was  a  wide  and  vague  wakening  and 
yearning  of  the  hiunan  intellect.  It  is  impossible  to 
Buppose  that  the  lower  orders  were  not  to  a  certain 
extent  generally  stirred  by  that  movement  which 
thronged  the  streets  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Aux- 
erre,  Oxford,  with  countless  hosts  of  indigent  schol- 
ars, which  led  thousands  to  the  feet  of  Ab^lard,  and 
had  raised  logical  disputations  on  the  most  barren 
metaphysical  subjects  to  an  interest  Uke  that  of  a 
tournament.  An  insatiate  thirst  of  curiosity,  of  in- 
quiry, at  least  for  mental  spiritual  excitement,  seemed 
almost  suddenly  to  have  pervaded  society. 

Here  that  which  was  heresy,  or  accounted  to  be 
Hez«qr.  hcrcsy.  Stepped  in  and  seized  upon  the  va- 
cant mind.  Preachmg  in  public  and  in  private  was 
the  strength  of  all  the  heresiarchs,  of  all  the  sects. 
Eloquence,  popular  eloquence  became  a  new  power, 
which  the  Church  had  comparatively  neglected  or  dis- 
dained since  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ;  or  had  gone  on 
wasting  upon  that  worn-out,  and  now  almost  unstirring 
topic.  The  Petrobussians,  the  Henricians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Peter  Waldo,  and  the  wilder  teachers  at  least 
tinged  with  the  old  Manichean  tenets  of  the  East,  met 
on  this  common  ground.  They  were  poor  and  pop- 
ular; they  felt  with  the  people,  whether  the  lower 
burghers  of  the  cities,  the  lower  vassals,  or  ev^i  the 
peasants  and  serfs ;  they  spoke  the  language  of  the 
people,  they  were  of  the  people.  K  here  and  there 
one  of  the  higher  clergy,  a  priest  or  a  canon,  adopted 
their  opinions  and  mode  of  teaching,  he  became  an 
object  of  reverence  and  notoriety ;  and  this  profound 
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rdigioQs  influence  so  obtained  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  rdigious  minds.  But  all  these  sects  were  bound 
together  by  their  common  revolutionary  aversion  to 
the  clergy,  not  only  the  wealthy,  worldly,  immoral, 
^rrannical,  but  the  decent  bnt  inert  priesthood,  who 
left  the  oninstructed  souls  of  men  to  perish.  In  their 
torn,  they  were  viewed  with  the  most  jealous  hatred 
by  the  clergy,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  heter- 
odox and  daring  tenets,  but  as  usurping  their  office, 
which  themselves  had  almost  let  fall  from  their  hands. 
We  have  seen  the  extent  to  which  they  prevailed ; 
nothing  less  might  be  apprehended  (unless  coerced 
by  the  obedient  temporal  power,  and  no  other  meas- 
ure seemed  likely  to  succeed)  than  a  general  revolt 
of  the  lower  orders  from  the  doctrines  and  rule  of  the 
hierarchy. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  rude  dialects  which  had  been 
slowly  forming  by  the  breaking  up  of  thejj^,^. 
Roman  Latin  and  its  fusion  with  the  Teu- *"*«*• 
tonic,  were  growing  into  regular  and  distinct  languages. 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Church,  became  less  and 
less  the  language  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  the 
Roman  or  foreign  element  predominated,  the  services 
of  the  Church,  the  speech  in  which  all  priests  were 
supposed  to  be  instructed,  remained  more  or  less  clear 
and  intelligible.  It  was  more  so  where  the  Latin 
maintained  its  ascendency;  but  in  the  Teutonic  or 
Sclavonian  regions,  even  the  priesthood  had  learned 
Latin  imperfecdy,  if  at  all ;  and  Latin  had  ceased  to 
be  the  means  of  ordinary  communication ;  it  was  a 
strange,  obsolete,  if  still  venerable  language.  Even  in 
Italy,  in  Northern  and  Southern  France,  in  England 
where  the  Norman  French  kept  down  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  old  free  Anglo-Saxon  (we  must  wait  more 
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than  a  century  for  Wyclyffe  and  Chaucer),  in  Spain, 
Latin  was  a  kindred,  indistinctly  significant  tongue, 
but  not  that  of  common  use,  not  that  of  the  field, 
the  street,  the  market,  or  the  fair.  But  vernacular 
teaching  was  in  all  quarters  coetaneous  with  the  new 
:pinions ;  versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  parts  of 
he  sacred  writings,  into  the  young  languages  were  at 
ince  the  sign  of  their  birth,  and  the  instrument  of 
Jieir  propagation.  These  languages  had  begun  to 
speak,  at  least  in  poetry,  and  not  only  to  the  knightly 
aristocracy.  The  first  sounds  of  Italian  poetry  were 
already  heard  in  the  Sicilian  court  of  the  young  Fred- 
erick II.:  Dante  was  erelong  to  come.  The  Pro- 
ven9al  had  made  the  nearest  approach  perhaps  to  a 
regular  language ;  and  Provence,  as  has  been  seen, 
lent  her  Romaunt  to  the  great  anti-hierarchical  move- 
ment. In  France  the  TrouvSres  had  in  the  last  cen- 
tury begun  their  inexhaustible,  immeasurable  epop^  ; 
but  these  were  as  yet  the  luxuries  of  the  court  and  the 
castle,  heard  no  doubt  by  the  people,  but  not  what  is 
fairly  called  popular  poetiy,^  though  here  and  there 
might  even  now  be  heard  the  tale  or  the  fable.  Grer- 
many,  less  poetical,  was  at  once  borrowing  the  knightly 
poems  on  Charlemagne,  and  King  Arthur,  and  the 
Crusades ;  emulating  France,  reviving  the  old  classi- 
cal fables,  among  them  the  story  of  Alexander :  while 
in  Walter  the  Falconer  ^  are  heard  tones  more  men- 

1  See  in  the  32d  vol.  of  the  Hist  Litt^raire  de  la  France  the  description 
and  analysis  of  the  innumerable  Chansons  de  Geste,  Po^mes  d'Aventore. 
With  all  these  were  mingled  np,  both  in  Grermany  and  France,  as  intermix 
nable  hagiological  romances,  legends,  and  lives  of  saints,  even  the  more 
modem  Saints.  See  e.  g.,  the  French  poem  on  Thomas  k  Becket,  edited  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions  by  M.  Bekker. 

s  Lachmann  has  edited  the  original  Walter  der  Vogelweide  with  his  osoal 
industry;  Simrock  modernized  him  to  the  understanding  cf  the  less  learnod 
reader. 
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adng,  more  omlnoiis  of  religious  revolution,  more  dar 
inglj  expressive  of  Teutonic  independence. 

But  this  gradual  encroachment  of  the  vernacular 
poetry  on  the  Latin,  the  vain  struggle  of  the  Latin 
to  maintain  its  mastery,  the  growth  and  influence  of 
modem  languages  must  be  reserved  for  a  later,  mor6 
fiill,  and  consecutive  inquiry. 

Just  at  this  juncture  arose  almost  simultaneously, 
without  concert,  in  diflerent  countries,  two  st.  dobIbu 
men  wonderfully  adapted  to  arrest  and  avert  wnmkt, 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  wh(Je  hierarchical 
system.  One  seized  and,  if  he  did  not  wrest  firom  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  turned  against  him  with  indefitti- 
gable  force  his  own  &tal  arms,  St.  Dominic,  .the  founder 
at  the  Friar  Preachers.  By  him  Christendom  was  at 
once  overspread  with  a  host  of  zealous,  active,  devoted 
men,  whose  function  was  popular  instruction.  They 
were  gathered  from  every  country,  and  spoke,  there- 
fore, every  language  and  dialect.  In  a  few  years  from 
the  sierras  of  Spain  to  the  steppes  of  Russia ;  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
old  fiuth,  in  its  fullest  mediaeval,  imaginative,  inflexiblo 
rigor,  was  preached  in  almost  every  town  and  hamlet. 
The  D(Hninicans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  popular 
teaching :  the  more  dangerous,  if  as  yet  not  absolutely 
disloyal  seats  of  the  new  learning,  of  inquiry,  of  intel« 
lectual  movement,  the  universities,  Bologna,  Paris,  Ox« 
ford  are  invaded,  and  compelled  to  admit  these  stem 
apostles  of  unswerving  orthodoxy ;  their  aeal  soon  over^ 
le24>ed  the  pale  of  Christendom :  they  plunge  fearlessly 
into  the  remote  darkness  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
lands,  from  whence  come  back  rumors,  which  are  con« 
stantly  stirring  the  minds  of  their  votaries,  of  yrott 
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derful    conversions    and   not   less   wonderAd   martyr 
doms. 

The  other,  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  was  endowed  wit  . 
that  fervor  of  mystic  devotion,  which  spread  like  an 
epidemic  with  irresistible  contagion  among  the  lower 
orders  throughout  Christendom ;  it  was  a  superstition, 
but  a  superstition  which  had  such  an  eam€8tness, 
warmth,  tenderness,  as  to  raise  the  religious  feeling  to 
an  intense  but  gentle  passion  ;  it  supplied  a  never-fail- 
ing counter  excitement  to  rebellious  reasoning,  which 
gladly  fell  asleep  again  on  its  bosom.  After  the  death 
of  its  author  and  example,  it  raised  a  new  object  of 
adoration,  more  near,  more  familiar,  and  second  only, 
if  second,  to  the  Redeemer  himself.  Jesus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  hved  again  in  St.  Francis  with  at  least 
as  bright  a  halo  of  miracle  around  him,  in  absolute, 
almost  surpassing  perfection. 

In  one  important  respect  the  founders  of  these  new 
orders  absolutely  agreed,  in  their  entire  identification 
with  the  lowest  of  mankind.  At  first  amicable,  after- 
wards emulous,  eventually  hostile,  they,  or  rather  their 
Orders,  rivalled  each  other  in  sinking  below  poverty 
into  beggary.  They  were  to  live  upon  alms ;  the 
coarsest  imaginable  dress,  the  hardest  fare,  the  narrow- 
est cell,  was  to  keep  them  down  to  the  level  of  the 
humblest.  Though  Dominic  himself  was  of  high  birth, 
and  many  of  his  followers  of  noble  blood,  St.  Francis 
of  decent  even  wealthy  parentage,  according  to  the 
irrepealable  constitution  of  both  Orders  they  were  stili 
to  be  the  poorest  of  mankind,  instructing  or  consorting 
in  religious  fellowship  with  the  very  meanest  outcasts 
of  society.  Both  the  new  Orders  difiered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  hierarchi 
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3al  fidtli,  from  the  old  monkish  institatioiis.  Their 
primary  object  was  not  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
monk,  bat  the  salvation  of  others  through  him. 
Though,  therefore,  their  rules  within  their  monaster- 
ies were  strictly  and  severely  monastic,  bound  by  the 
common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  se- 
clusion was  no  part  of  their  discipline.  Their  business 
was  abroad  rather  than  at  home ;  their  dwelling  was 
not  like  that  of  the  old  Benedictines  or  others,  in  the 
uncultivated  swamps  and  forests  of  the  North,  on  the 
dreary  Apennine,  or  the  exhausted  soil  of  Italy,  in 
order  to  subdue  their  bodies,  and  occupy  their  danger- 
ously unoccupied  time,  merely  as  a  secondary  conse- 
quence to  compel  the  desert  into  fertile  land.  Their 
work  was  among  their  fellow-men ;  in  the  village,  in 
the  town,  in  the  city,  in  the  market,  even  in  the  camp. 
In  every  Dominican  convent  the  Superior  had  the 
power  to  dispense  even  with  the  ordinary  internal  disci- 
pline, if  he  diought  the  brother  might  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  his  special  avocation  of  a  Preacher.  It 
might  seem  the  ambition  of  these  men,  instead  of  coop- 
ing up  a  chosen  few  in  high-walled  and  secure  mon- 
asteries, to  subdue  the  whole  world  into  one  vast 
cloister;  monastic  Christianity  would  no  longer  flee 
the  world,  it  would  subjugate  it,  or  win  it  by  gentle 
violence. 

In  Dominic  Spain  began  to  exercise  that  remarkable 
influence  over  Latin  Christianity,  to  display  i^^^ni^  ^ 
that  peculiar  character  which  culminated  as  ^p*"**^* 
it  were  in  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  Philip  II.,  and  in  Tor- 
quemada,  of  which  the  code  of  the  Inquisition  was  the 
statutory  law  ;  of  which  Calderon  was  the  poet.  The 
life  of  every  devout  Spaniard  was  a  perpetual  crusada 
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By  temperament  and  by  position  he  was  in  constant 
adventnrpus  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  the  Gross : 
hatred  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Mohammedan,  was  the 
herrban  under  which  he  served  ;  it  was  the  oath  of  his 
chivahy :  that  hatred,  in  all  its  intensity,  was  soon  and 
easily  extended  to  the  heretic.  Hereafter  it  was  to 
comprehend  the  heathen  Mexican,  the  Peruvian.  St 
Dominic  was,  as  it  were,  a  Cortez,  bound  by  his  sense 
of  duty,  urged  by  an  inward  voice,  to  invade  older 
Christendom.  And  Dominic  was  a  man  of  as  pro- 
found sagacity  as  of  adventurous  enthusiasm.  He  in- 
tuitively perceived,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
career  forced  upon  him,  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and 
showed  him  the  arms  in  which  himself  and  his  forces 
must  be  arrayed  to  achieve  their  conquest. 

St.  Dominic  was  born  in  1170,  in  the  village  of  Ca- 
Birth.  laroga,  between  Aranda  and  Osma,  in  Old 

Castile.  His  parents  were  of  noble  name,  that  of 
Guzman,  if  not  of  noble  race.^  Prophecies  (we  must 
not  disdain  legend,  though  manifest  legend)  proclaimed 
his  birth.  It  was  a  tenet  of  his  disciples  that  he  was 
bom  without  original  sin,  sanctified  in  his  mother's 
womb.  His  mother  dreamed  that  she  bore  a  dog  with 
a  torch  in  his  mouth,  which  set  the  world  on  fire.  His 
votaries  borrowed  too  the  old  classical  fable ;  the  bees 
settled  on  his  lips,  foreshowing  his  exquisite  eloquence. 
Even  in  his  infancy,  his  severe  nature,  among  other 
wonders,  began  to  betray  itself.  He  crept  from  his  soft 
couch  to  lie  on  the  hard  cold  ground.  The  first  part 
of  his  education  Dominic  received  from  his  uncle,  a 
churchman  at  Gkmiel  d'Izan.     At  fifteen  yeai-s  old  he 

I  This  point  is  contested.    The  Father  Bremond  wrote  to  confute  the 
BollandistB,  who  had  cast  a  profkne  doubt  on  the  noble  descent  of  Domlnia 
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was  sent  to  the  university  of  Palencia;  he  studied, 
chieflj  theology,  for  ten  years.  He  was  laborious,  de- 
vout, abstemious.  Two  stories  are  recorded  which 
show  the  dawn  of  rehgious  strength  in  his  character. 
During  a  &mine,  he  sold  his  clothes  to  feed  the  poor : 
he  offered  in  compassion  to  a  woman  who  deplored  the 
slavery  of  her  brother  to  the  Moors,  to  be  sold  for  his 
redemption.  He  had  not  what  may  be  strictly  called  a 
monastic  training.^  The  Bishop  of  Osma  had  changed 
his  chapter  into  r^ular  canons,  those  who  lived  in 
common,  and  under  a  rule  approaching  to  a  monastic 
institute.  Dominic  became  a  canon  in  this  rigorous 
house :  there  he  soon  excelled  the  others  in  austerity. 
This  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year :  he  remained  in  Os> 
ma,  not  much  known,  for  nine  years  longer.  Diego  de 
Azevedo  had  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric  of  Osma.  He 
was  a  prelate  of  great  abiUly,  and  of  strong  religious 
enthusiasm.  He  was  sent  to  Denmark  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  of  Alfonso  YIII.  of  Castile  with  a  princess 
of  that  kingdom.  He  chose  the  congenial  j„  lmcu*- 
Dominic  as  his  companion.  No  sooner  had  *^- 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  than  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  Albigensian  heresy  ;  tliey  could  not 
close  their  eyes  on  the  contempt  into  which  a.».  laos. 
the  clergy  had  fiatllen,  or  on  the  prosperity  of  the  secta- 
rians ;  their  very  host  at  Toulouse  was  an  Albigensian  ; 
Dominic  is  said  to  have  converted  him  before  the 
morning. 

The  mission   of  the  Bishop  in  Denmark  was  frus- 

1  The  Cluipter  of  his  order  was  shocked  hy,  and  careftillj  erased  from 
the  authorized  Legend  of  the  Saint,  a  passage,  "  Ubi  semetipeom  asserit 
licet  in  int^pritate  camis  divinft  grati&  conservatam,  nondam  illam  imper- 
Actionem  eyadere  potoisse,  qnia  magis  affidebatur  jaTencnlanun  ooUoquiis 
i  afiatibiia  Tetolamm.*' —  Apad  Holland,  c.  1. 

VOL.  T.  16 
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trated by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Princess.  Before 
he  returned  to  Spain,  Azevedo,  with  his  companion, 
resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  character 
of  the  Bishop  of  Osma  appears  from  his  proposal  to 
Pope  Innocent  He  wished  to  abandon  his  tranquil 
bishopric,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  perilous  life  of 
a  missionary,  among  the  Cumans  and  fierce  people 
which  occupied  part  of  Hungary,  or  in  some  other  infi- 
del country.  That  Dominic  would  have  been  his  com- 
panion in  this  adventurous  spiritual  enterprise  none  can 
doubt.  Innocent  commanded  the  Bishop  to  return  to 
his  diocese.  On  their  way  the  Bishop  and  Dominic 
stopped  at  Montpellier.  There,  as  has  been  said,  they 
A.».iao6.  encoimtered  in  all  their  pomp  the  three  Leg- 
ates of  the  Pope,  Abbot  Arnold,  the  Brother  Raoul, 
and  Peter  of  Castelnau.  The  Legates  were  returning 
discomfited,  and  almost  desperate,  from  their  progress 
in  Languedoc.  Then  it  was  that  Dominic  uttered  his 
bold  and  memorable  rebuke :  "  It  is  not  by  the  display, 
of  power  and  pomp,  cavalcades  of  retainers,  and  richly 
houseled  palfreys,  or  by  gorgeous  apparel,  that  the 
heretics  win  proselytes  ;  it  is  by  zealous  preaching,  by 
apostolic  humility,  by  austerity,  by  seeming,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  seeming  holiness.  Zeal  must  be  met  by  zeal, 
humility  by  humility,  false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity ; 
preaching  falsehood  by  preaching  truth."  From  that 
day  Dominic  devoted  himself  to  preaching  the  religion 
which  he  believed.  Even  the  Legates  were  for  a  time 
put  to  shame  by  his  precept  and  example,  dismissed 
their  splendid  equipages,  and  set  forth  with  bare  feet ; 
yet  if  with  some  humility  of  dress  and  demeanor,  with 
none  of  language  or  of  heart.  As  the  preacher  of 
orthodoxy,  Dominic  is  said  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  COTi- 
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ference,  to  have  argued  with  irresistible  force:  but 
his  mission  at  last  seems  to  have  made  no  profound 
nnpression  on  the  obstinate  unbelievers.  Erelong  the 
Bishop  Azevedo  retired  to  Osma  and  died.  Dominic 
remained  alone. 

Bat  now  the  murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau  rouseil 
other  powers  and  other  passions.  That  more  irresisti- 
ble preacher,  the  sword  of  the  Crusader,  was  sent 
forth:  it  becomes  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  successes  of  one  and  of  the  other.  The  voice  of 
the  Apostle  is  drowned  in  the  din  of  war ;  even  the 
conduct  of  Dominic  himself,  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  himself  amidst  these  unevangelic  allies,  is  clouded 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  His  career  is  darkened 
too  by  the  splendor  of  miracle,  with  which  it  MineiM. 
is  invested.  These  miracles  must  not  be  passed  by: 
they  are  largely  borrowed  fi'om  the  life  of  the  Saviouf 
and  those  of  the  Saints ;  they  sometimes  sink  into  the 
ludicrous.  A  schedule,  which  he  had  written  during 
one  conference,  of  scr^tural  proofe,  leaped  out  of  the 
fire,  while  the  discriminating  flames  consumed  the 
writings  of  his  adversaries.  He  exorcised  the  devil 
who  possessed  three  noble  matrons  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  black  cat  with  large  black  eyes,  who  at  last  ran 
up  the  bell-rope  and  disappeared.  A  lady  of  extreme 
beauty  wished  to  leave  her  monastery,  and  resisted  all 
the  preacher's  arguments.  She  blew  her  nose,  it  re- 
mained in  the  handkerchief.  Horror-stricken,  she  im- 
iHored  the  prajrers  of  Dominic :  at  his  intercession  the 
nose  resumed  its  place  ;  the  lady  remained  in  the  con- 
vent. Dominic  raised  the  dead,  frequently  fed  his  dis- 
cipivs  in  a  manner  even  more  wonderful  than  the  Lord 
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in  the  desert.^  His  miracles  equal,  if  not  transcend 
those  in  the  Gospel.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  stub- 
born generation,  to  need  besides  these  wonders  the 
sword  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

Throughout  the  Crusade  Dominic  is  lost  to  the 
sight:  he  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  noticed  hy  historian  or 
D^^g^^  poet.  It  is  not  till  the  century  after  his  death 
^^^'  that  his  sterner  followers  boast  of  his  pres- 
ence, if  not  of  his  activity,  in  exciting  the  savage 
soldiery  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  marches  unarmed 
in  the  van  of  the  army  with  the  cross  in  his  hands,  and 
escapes  unhurt.  The  cross  was  shown  pierced  every 
where  with  arrows  or  javelins,  only  the  form  of  the 
Saviour  himself  uninjured.  In  modem  times  there 
comes  another  change  over  the  history  of  St.  Dominic ; 
that,  of  which  his  contemporaries  were  silent,  which 
the  next  generation  blazoned  forth  as  a  boast,  is  now 
become  a  grave  imputation.  In  later  writings,  his 
more  prudent  admirers  assert,  that  he  never  appeared 
in  the  field  of  battle ;  he  was  but  once  with  the  armies, 
during  the  great  victory  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  at 
Muret ;  and  then  he  remained  within  the  city  in  fer- 
vent and  uninterrupted  prayer.  All,  perhaps,  that  is 
certainly  known  is  that  he  showed  no  disapprobation  of 
the  character  or  of  the  deeds  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
He  obeyed  his  call  to  bless  the  marriage  of  his  son,  and 
the  baptism  of  his  daughter. 

So,  too,  the  presence  of  St.  Dominic  on  the  tribu* 
In  the  ^s,  where  the  unhappy  heretics  were  tried 
tribunaui.      gjj.  ^jjgjj.  jj^^^  ^j  ^jj^  p^j^  which  ho  took  in 

1  All  these  and  much  more  may  be  found  in  the  liyea  of  St.  Dominie,  in 
the  BollandistB  and  elsewhere. 
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delirering  them  over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned 
by  hundreds,  is  in  the  same  manner,  according  to  the 
date  of  the  biographer,  a  cause  of  pride  or  shame,  is 
boldlj  vaunted,  or  tenderly  disguised  and  gently  doubt- 
ed. The  more  charitable  silence  at  least  of  the  earlier 
writers  is  sternly  repudiated  by  the  Bollandists,  who 
will  not  allow  the  milder  sense  to  be  given  to  the  title 
•*  Persecutor  of  Heretics,"  assigned  to  him  by  the  In- 
quisition of  Toulouse.  They  quote  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquino  as  an  irrefragable  authority  on  the  duty  of 
burning  heretics.  They  refute  the  more  tolerant  argu- 
ment by  a  long  line  of  glorious  Ushops  who  have  urged 
or  assisted  at  holocausts  of  victims.  "  What  glory, 
splendor,  and  dignity  (bursts  forth  Malvendia)  belongs 
to  the  Order  of  Preachers,  words  cannot  express  1  for 
the  Holy  Inquisition  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Dominic, 
and  was  propagated  by  his  faithful  followers.  By  them 
heretics  of  all  kinds,  the  innovators  and  corrupters  of 
sound  doctrine,  were  destroyed,  unless  they  would  re- 
cant, by  fire  and  sword,  or  at  least  awed,  banished,  put 
to  the  rout."  The  tide  of  Dominic,  in  its  fiercer  sense, 
even  rests  on  Papal  authority,  that  of  Sixtus  V.  in  his 
bull  for  the  canonization  of  Peter  Martyr.^  That  in- 
deed which  in  modem  days  is  alleged  in  proof  of  his 
mercy,  rather  implies  his  habitual  attendance  on  such 
scenes  without  showing  the  same  merey^  Once  he  in- 
terfered to  save  a  victim,  in  whom  he  saw  some  hopes 
of  reconciliation,  from  the  flames.*    Calmer  inquiry 

^  *  Jam  TOO  ne  rscnidesoeret  in  pofteris  malum,  ant  impia  luBratia  repulr 
Uant  ez  dneribus  Buis  salabenimo  consiUo  Romani  Pontifldi  8aiict«  In- 
qaSgjtioidB  officinm  auflteri  8.  Dominid  institoanmt,  eidemqae  B.  Tiro  at 
Viatribos  PnMUcatorilKia  pnodpae  detolenmt.**  —  ReidiiniuB  (a  J>ominl 
cu);  Tnd.  in  Monetam.  p.  xzzL 

*  La  Cordaire,  S.  Dominique. 
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must  rob  him  of,  or  release  liim  from,  these  question- 
able glories.  His  heroic  acts,  as  moving  in  the  van  of 
bloody  battles ;  his  title  of  Founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
belong  to  legend  not  to  history.  It  is  his  Order  which 
has  thrown  back  its  aggrandizing  splendor  on  St.  Domi- 
nic. So  fiur  was  the  Church  from  bowing  down  before 
the  transcendent  powers  and  holiness  of  the  Aiture 
saints,  or  discerning  with  instantaneous  sagacity  the 
value  of  these  new  aUies,  both  the  Father  of  the  Friar 
Preachers  and  the  Father  of  the  Minorites  were  at  first 
received  with  cold  suspicion  or  neglect  at  Rome ;  the 
foundation  of  the  two  new  Orders  was  extorted  from 
the  reluctant  Innocent.  The  Third  Lateran  Council 
had  prohibited  the  establishment  of  new  orders.  Well- 
timed  and  irresistible  visions  (the  counsels  of  wiser  and 
more  far-sighted  men)  enlightened  the  Pope,  and  gen- 
tly impelled  him  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  yield  to  the 
revocation  of  his  unwise  judgment.  Dominic  returned 
from  Rome,  before  the  battle  of  Muret,  armed  with  the 
Papal  permission  to  enroll  the  Order  of  Friar  Preachers. 
The  earliest  foundation  of  Dominic  had  been  a  con- 
Tbandation  ^cut  of  females.  He  had  observed  that  the 
«f  Pmohan.  noble  ladics  of  Languedoc  listened,  especially 
in  early  life,  with  too  eager  ears  to  the  preachers  of 
heretical  doctrines.  At  Prouille,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  between  Fanjaux  and  Monreal,  he  opened 
his  retreat,  where  their  virgin  minds  might  be  safe  fix)m 
the  dangerous  contagion.  The  first  monasteiy  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers  was  that  of  St.  Ronain,  near  Tou- 
louse. The  brotherhood  consisted  but  of  sixteen,  most 
of  them  natives  of  Languedoc,  some  Spaniards,  one 
Englishman.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Order,  founded  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  by  preachf 
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iDg  in  Languedoc,  was  hardlj  organized  before  it  left  th« 
chosen  scene  of  its  labors.  Instead  of  fixing  on  Toolouse 
or  any  of  the  cities  of  Provence,  as  the  centre  of  his 
operations,  Dominic  was  seized  with  the  ambition  of 
converting  the  world.  Rome,  Bologna,  Paris,  were  to 
be  the  seats  of  his  power.  Exactly  four  years  after  the 
battle  of  Muret  he  abandoned  Languedoc  forever.  His 
sagacious  mind  might  perhaps  anticipate  the  un&vor- 
able  change,  the  &ll-if  not  the  death  of  De  Montfort, 
the  return  of  Count  Raymond  as  the  deliverer  to  his 
patrimonial  city.  But  even  the  stem  Spanish  mind 
might  be  revolted  by  the  horrors  of  the  Albigensian 
war ;  he  may  have  been  struck  by  the  common  grief  for 
the  fidl  of  the  noble  Spanish  King  of  Arragon.  At  all 
events,  the  preacher  of  the  word  in  Languedoc  could 
play  but  a  secondary  part  to  the  preacher  by  the 
sword ;  and  now  that  the  aim  was  manifestly  not  con- 
version, but  conquest,  not  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Church,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
land,  not  the  subju^tion  of  the  heretical  Count  of 
Toulouse,  but  the  expulsion  from  their  ancestral  throne 
of  the  old  princely  house  and  the  substitution  of  a  for- 
dgn  usurper,  the  Castilian  might  feel  shame  and  com- 
punction, even  the  Christian  might  be  reluctant  to 
connect  the  Catholic  fiuth  which  he  would  preach  with 
all  the  deeds  of  a  savage  scldiery.  The  parting  address 
ascribed  to  St.  Dominic  is  not  quite  consistent  septia,  mr. 
with  this  more  generous  and  charitable  view  of  his  con- 
duct. It  is  a  terrible  menace  rather  than  gentle  regret 
or  mild  reproof.  At  the  convent  of  Prouille,  after  high 
mass,  he  thus  spake :  '^  For  many  years  I  have  spoken 
to  you  with  tenderness,  with  prayers,'  and  tears ;  but 
according  to  the  proverb  of  my  country,  where  tho 
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benediction  has  no  effect,  the  rod  may  have  much. 
Behold,  now,  we  rouse  up  against  you  princes  and 
prelates,  nations  and  kingdoms  I  Many  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  The  land  shall  be  ravaged,  walls  thrown 
down ;  and  you,  alas  I  reduced  to  slavery.  So  shall 
the  chastisement  do  that  which  the  blessing  and  which 
mildness  could  not  do."  ^ 

Dominic  himself  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.^ 
His  success  as  a  preacher  was  Unrivalled.  His  fol- 
lowers began  to  spread  rumors  of  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought.  The  Pope  Honorius  III.  appointed  him  to 
the  high  office,  since  perpetuated  among  his  spiritual 
descendants.  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  He  was 
held  in  the  highest  honor  by  the  aged  Cardinal  Ugo- 
lino,  the  future  Pope  Gr^ory  IX.  For  the  propagar- 
tion  of  his  Order  this  residence  in  Rome  was  a  master- 
stroke of  policy.  Of  the  devout  pilgrims  to  Rome, 
men  of  all  countries  in  Christendom,  the  most  devout 
were  most  enraptured  by  the  eloquence  of  Dominic. 
Few  but  must  feel  that  it  was  a  preaching  Order  which 
was  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
Dominic  was  gifted  with  that  rare  power,  ev^i  in  those 
times,  of  infusing  a  profound  and  enduring  devotion  to 
one  object.  Once  within  the  magic  circle,  the  in- 
thi*alled  disciple  either  lost  all  desire  to  leave  it,  or,  if 
he  struggled,  Dominic  seized  him  and  dragged  him 
back,  now  an  unreluctant  captive,  by  awe,  by  persua- 
sion, by  conviction,  by  what  was  believed  to  be  miracle, 
which  might  be  holy  art,  or  the  bold  and  ready  use  of 


^  M.S.  de  Prouille,  published  b^  Pire  Pemn:  quoted  by  La  Cordairei 
Vie  de  S.  Dominique,  p.  404. 

<  He  first  established  the  monasteiy  of  San  Sisto  on  the  Ceelian  Ilill,  af- 
terward that  of  Santa  Sabina 
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casual  bujt  natural  circumstances.  *^  God  has  never/* 
as  he  revealed  in  secret  (a  secret  not  Ukelj  to  be  re- 
ligiousty  kept)  to  the  Abbot  of  Cassamare,  "  refused 
me  anything  that  I  have  prayed  for."  When  he 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  Conrad  the  Teutonic,  was 
Conrad  left  ignorant  that  he  had  to  resist  the  prayers 
of  one  whom  God  had  thus  endowed  with  irresistible 
efficacy  of  prayer?^  Thus  were  preachers  rapidly 
enlisted  and  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  speaking 
every  language  in  Christendom.  Two  Poles,  Hyacinth 
and  Ceslas,  carried  the  rules  of  the  order  to  their  own 
country.  Dominican  convents  were  founded  at  Cra- 
cow, even  as  far  as  Kiow. 

Dominic  had  judged  wisely  and  not  too  daringly  in 
embracing  the  world  as  the  scene  of  his  labors.  In 
the  year  1220,  seven  years  afler  he  had  left  B»pkiprof- 
Languedoc,  he  stood,  as  the  Master-General  gJS^  *■*• 
of  his  order,  at  the  head  of  an  assembly  at  ^'^'  ^"^' 
Bologna.  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  had  now  their  Dominican  convents;  the  voices 
of  Dominican  preachers  had  penetrated  into  every  land. 
But  the  great  question  of  holding  property  or  depend- 
ence on  the  casual  support  of  mendicancy  was  still  un- 
decided. Dominic  had  accepted  landed  endowments : 
in  Languedoc  he  held  a  grant  of  tithes  from  Fulk 
Bishop  of  Toulouse.  But  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
of  which  absolute  poverty  was  the  vital  rule,  was  now 
rising  with  simultaneous  rapidity.  Though  both  the 
founders  of  the  new  Orders  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Orders  had  professed  and  displayed  the  most  perfect  mu- 
tual respect,  and  even  amity  (tmce,  it  was  said,  they 
had  met,  with  great  marks  of  reverence  and  esteem}, 
1  La  CordAiie,  p.  ft39. 
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yet  both  true  policy  and  devout  ambition  might  reyc 
to  the  prudent  as  well  as  ardent  Dominic  that  the  vc  ^-  •  - 
of  absolute  poverty  would  give  the  Franciscans   t 
immeasurable  superiority  in  popular  estimation.     H 
followers  must  not  be  trammelled  with  worldly  wealt    . 
or  be  outdone  in  any  point  of  austerity  by  those  of  S- ":    : 
Francis.     The  universal  sufirage  was  for  the  vow  o 
poverty  in  the  strongest  sense,  the  renunciation  of  a   •  ,- 
property  by  the  Order  as  well  as  by  the  individur  .:^ 
Brother.     How  long,  how  stead&stiy,  that  vow   wa   * 
kept  by  either  Order  will  appear  in  the  course  of  ou 
history.  ^ 

The  second  great  assembly  of  the  Order  was  hel<  ;^^ 
A.D.1221.      shortiy  before  the  death  of  Dominic.     The 
Order  was  now  distributed  into  eight  provinces,  Spain, 
the  first  in  rank,  Provence,  France,  Lombardy,  Rome,  , 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  England.     In  England   the; 
Prior  Gilbert  had  landed  with  fourteen  firiars.     Gilbert  . 
preached  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Xhe  : 
Primate,  Stephen  Langton,  was  so  edified  by  his  elo- , 
quence,  that  he  at  once  gave  full  license  to   preach  % , 
throughout  the  land.     Monasteries  rose  at  Canterbury,  ^w  H  '- 
London,  Oxford.  •-.     ^' ' 

But  the  great  strength  of  these  two  new  Orders  wa%  ='!w  ^^ 
besides  the  communities  of  friars  and  nuns  (each  asso-  i^^^ 
TwtfauciM.  ciated  with  itself  a  kindred  female  Order),  ^»te^ 
the  establishment  of  a  third,  a  wider  and  more  secular.  ^  v^ 
community,  who  were  bound  to  the  two  former  by  >v\*nM 
bonds  of  close  association,  by  reverence  and  implicit  "^eO^ 
obedience,  and  were  thus  always  ready  to  maintain  the  ^^io&rss 
interests,  to  admire  and  to  propagate  the  wonders,  to  ^^^ 
subserve  in  every  way  the  advancement  of  the  higher  ^>5^s 
disciples  of  St.  Dominic  or  St.  Francis.     They  were      ^^^ 
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Gregory  IX.,  who  in  his  internecine  war  with  th« 
canoDimtioQ.  Emperor  Frederick  II.  had  found  the  advan- 
tage of  these  faithful,  restless,  unscrupulous  allies  in 
the  realm,  in  the  camp,  almost  in  the  palace  of  his 
adversary,  was  not  the  man  to  pause  or  to  hesitate  in 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  or  prodigal  reward.  "  I 
no  more  douht,"  said  the  Pope,  "  the  sanctity  of  Dom- 
inic than  that  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul."  In  the  bull 
of  canonization,  Dominic  is  elaborately  described  as 
riding  in  the  four-horsed  chariot  of  the  Gospel,  as  it 
were  seated  behind  the  four  Evangelists,  (or  rather  in 
the  four  chariots  of  Zechariah,  long  interpreted  as  sig- 
nifying the  four  Evangelists,)  holding  in  his  hand  the 
irresistible  bow  of  the  Divine  Word. 

The  admiration  of  their  founder,  if  it  rose  not  with 
the  Dominicans  so  absolutely  into  divine  adoration  as 
with  the  Franciscans,  yet  bordered  close  upon  it.  He, 
too,  was  so  closely  approximated  to  the  Saviour  as  to 
be  placed  nearly  on  an  equality.  The  Virgin  Mother 
herself,  the  special  protectress  of  the  sons  of  Dominic,* 
might  almost  seem  to  sanction  their  bold  raptures  of 
spiritual  adulation,  from  which  our  most  fervent  piety 
might  shrink  as  wild  pro&nation.  Dominic  was  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Blessed  Vir^n.' 

1  There  is  a  strange  stoiy  of  the  especial  protection  extended  over  the 
Order  by  the  Virgin.  It  might  seem  singalariy  ill-adapted  fbr  painting 
but  pahitdng  has  nevertheless  ventured,  at  least  partiallj,  to  represent  it 
To  this  the  modesty  of  more  modem  manners,  perhaps  not  less  real  though 
more  scrupulous  respect  (respect  which  falls  far  short  of  worship),  proscribes 
more  than  an  allusion:  The  Virgin  is  represented  with  the  whole  countless 
host  of  Dominicans  crowded  under  her  dress.  In  the  rision  of  St  Brigitta, 
the  virgin  herself  is  made  to  sanction  this  awfhl  oonftision.  Though  in  the 
vision  there  is  an  interpretation  which  softens  away  that  which  in  the 
painting  (which  I  have  seen)  becomes  actual  &ct 

s  More  than  this,  of  the  Father  himseli  **  Ego,  dulcissima  fiUa,  istoa 
inos  fUios  genui,  unum  naturaliter  generando,  alium  amabUiter  et  duldtat 
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And  this  was  part  of  the  creed  maintained  by  an 
Order  which  under  its  fourth  general,  John  of  Wil- 
deshausen  (in  Westphalia),  in  their  Chapter-General  at 
Bordeaux,  reckoned  its  monasteries  at  the  number  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy.  In  Spain  thirty-five,  in 
France  fifty-two,  in  Gtermany^  fifty-two,  in  Tuscany 
thirty-two,  in  Lombardy  forty-six,  in  Hungary  thirty, 
in  Poland  thirty-six,  in  Denmark  twenty-eight,  in 
England  forty.  They  were  spreading  into  Asia,  into 
heathen  or  Saracen  lands,  into  Palestine,  Greece, 
Crete,  Abyssinia.  Nor  is  it  their  number  alone  which 
grows  with  such  wonderful  fertility.  They  are  not 
content  with  the  popular  mind.  They  invade  the  high 
places  of  human  intellect :  they  are  disputing  the  mas- 
tery in  the  Universities  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  Co- 
logne, Paris,  and  in  Oxford.  Before  long  they  are  to 
claim  two  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  of  Aquino. 

•doptando  .  .  .  Sicnt  hie  Filins  a  me  natnrmllter  et  aUmaUter  genitus, 
•ssumptA  naturft  hamanA,  in  omnlbas  flut  perfectiaeime  obediens  mihi,  us- 
que ad  mortem,  sic  filius  mens  adopthtu  Dominicus.  Omnia,  qua  operatus 
est  ab  in(knti&  soft  uaque  ad  terminnm  vita  8n«,  ftierant  aagulata  secun- 
dum obedientiam  pneceptorum  meorum,  nee  nnquam  semel  ftiit  transgressua 
qnodcnnqne  pneoeptmn  menm,  quia  virgmitfttem  corporis  et  animi  illiba- 
tam  senravit,  et  gratiam  bapCismi  quo  spiritualiter  renatus  est,  semper  con- 
servavit**  The  parallel  goes  on  between  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  the 
brethren  of  St  Dominie. —Apud  BoUand.  zlv.  p.  844.  See  also  a  passage 
about  the  Virgin  in  La  Cordaire,  p.  234.  In  another  Yita  S.  Dominici, 
apud  Bolland.  Aug.  4,  is  this:— There  was  a  prophetic  picture  at  Venice, 
fai  which  appear  St  Paul  and  St  Dominic  Under  the  latter,  **Facilius  itur 
per  istnm.**  Tne  comment  of  the  biographer  is :  "  Doctrina  Paul  sicut  et 
ceteromm  apoetolorum  erat  doctrina  indncens  ad  fidem  et  observationera 
pneceptorum,  doctrina  Dominici  ad  observantiam  consiliorum,  et  Idee  fii- 
eiliat  per  ipeum  itur  ad  Chnstum."  —  o.  yii. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

ST.  FRAK0IS.1 

St.  Francis  was  bom  in  the  romantic  town  of  Aa- 
Birthmd  sisl,  of  a  family,  the  Bemardini,  engaged  in 
I!s.  liai  trade.  His  birth  took  place  while  his  father 
was  on  a  mercantile  journey  in  France ;  on  his  return 
his  new-born  son  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Francis.* 
His  mother,  Picca,  loved  him  with  all  a  mother's  tendeiv 
ness  for  her  first-bom.  He  received  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  instruction  from  the  clergy  of  the  parish  of 
St.  George:  he  was  soon  taken  to  assist  his  father  in 
his  trade.  The  father,  a  hard,  money-making  man, 
was  shocked  at  first  by  the  vanity  and  prodigality  of 
his  son.  The  young  Francis  gave  banquets  to  his 
juvenile  friends,  dressed   splendidly,  and   the  streets 

1  The  vast  annals  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  by  Lucas  Wadding,  in  aereB- 
teen  folio  volames,  are  the  great  authority:  fbr  St  Francis  himself  the  lift 
by  S.  Bonaventnra.  I  have  much  used  Uie  Chroniqoe  de  I'Ordre  dn  P^n 
S-  Francis,  in  quaint  old  French  (the  original  is  in  Portuguese,  by  Haico 
di  Lisbona),  Paris,  1628.  I  have  an  epic  poem,  in  twenty-five  cantoe,  a 
kind  of  religious  plagiary  of  Tasso,  San  Frandsoo,  6  Gierusalemme  Celesto 
4oquistata,  by  Agostino  Gallucci  (1617).  The  author  makes  St  Franda 
Kibdue  the  Wickliffites.    There  is  a  modem  life  by  If.  Malan. 

*  When  the  disciples  of  St  Francis  were  fully  possessed  with  the  conform- 
ity of  their  founder  with  the  Saviour,  the  legend  grew  up,  assimilating  his 
oirth  to  that  of  the  Lord.  A  prophetess  foreshowed  it;  he  was  bom  by  di- 
vine suggestion  in  a  stable;  angels  rejoiced;  even  peace  and  good  will  were 
announced,  though  by  a  human  voice.  An  angel,  like  old  Simeon,  bore  him 
at  the  font  And  all  this  is  gravely  related  by  a  biographer  of  the  19tb 
eentuiy,  M.  Malan. 
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of  Assbi  rang  with  the  songs  and  revels  of  the  joj- 
ous  crew;  bat  even  then  his  bounty  to  the  poor  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  generous  wasteftdness.  He  was 
taken  captive  in  one  of  the  petty  wars  which  had 
broken  out  between  Perugia  and  Assisi,  and  re- 
mained a  year  in  prison.  He  was  then  seixed  with 
a  violent  iUness:  when  he  rose  from  his  bed  nature 
looked  cold  and  dreary ;  he  began  to  feel  disgust  to  the 
world.  The  stirrings  of  some  great  but  yet  undefined 
purpose  were  already  awake  within  him.  He  began 
to  see  visions,  but  as  yet  they  were  of  war  and  glory : 
the  soldier  was  not  dead  in  his  heart.  He  determined 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  youthful  poor  knight  who 
was  setting  out  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  "  Gen- 
tle Count,"  Walter  of  Brienne,  against  the  hated  Ger- 
mans. At  Spoleto  he  again  fell  ill ;  his  feverish  visions 
took  another  turn.  Francis  now  felt  upon  him  that 
profound  religious  thraldom  which  he  was  never  to 
break,  never  to  desire  to  break.  His  whole  soul  be- 
came deUberately,  calmly,  ecstatic  feith.  He  began 
to  talk  mysteriously  of  his  future  bride  —  that  bride 
was  Poverty.  He  resolved  never  to  refuse  alms  to  a 
poor  person.  He  found  his  way  to  Rome,  threw  down 
all  he  possessed,  no  costly  offering,  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter.  On  his  return  he  joined  a  troop  of  beggars, 
and  exchanged  his  dress  for  the  rags  of  the  filthiest 
among  them.  His  mother  heard  and  beheld  all  his 
strange  acts  with  a  tender  and  prophetic  admiration. 
To  a  steady  trader  like  the  fether  it  was  folly  If  not 
madness.  He  was  sent  with  a  valuable  bale  of  goods 
to  sell  at  Foligno.  On  his  return  he  threw  all  the 
money  down  at  the  feet  of  the  priest  of  Su  Damian 
to  rebuild  his  church,  as  well  as  the  price  of  his  horse, 
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which  he  likewise  sold.  The  priest  refused  the  gift. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  father  this  was  dishonesty  as  well  as 
folly.  Francis  concealed  himself  in  a  cave,  where  he 
lay  hid  for  a  month  in  solitary  prayer.  He  returned 
to  Assisi,  looking  so  wild  and  haggard  that  the  rabble 
hooted  him  as  he  passed  and  pelted  him  widi  mire 
and  stones.  The  gentle  Francis  appeared  to  rejoice 
in  every  persecution.  The  indignant  father  shut  him 
up  in  a  dark  chamber,  from  which,  afler  a  time,  he  waj 
released  by  the  tender  solicitude  of  his  mother.  Ber- 
nardini  now  despaired  of  his  unprofitable  and  intractable 
son,  whom  he  suspected  of  alienating  other  sums  besides 
that  which  he  had  received  for  the  cloth  and  the  horse. 
He  cited  him  before  the  magistrates  to  compel  him  to 
abandon  all  rights  on  his  patrimony,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  squander  in  this  thrifUess  manner.  Francis 
declared  that  he  was  a  servant  of  God,  and  declined 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  cause 
came  before  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  earnestly  ex- 
horted Francis  to  yield  up  to  his  &ther  any  money 
which  he  might  possess,  or  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
oiTM  up  his  "  ^*  might  be  ungodly  gain,  and  so  unfit  to 
IlSjiSS!*'  be  applied  to  holy  uses."  "  I  will  give  up 
£tat.  26.  ^Q  yQYj  clothes  I  wcar,"  replied  the  enthu- 
siast, encouraged  by  the  gentle  demeanor  of  the  Bishop. 
He  stripped  himself  entirely  naked.^  "  Peter  Beniar- 
dini  was  my  father ;  I  have  now  but  one  father,  he  that 
is  in  heaven."  The  audience  burst  into  tears;  the 
Bishop  threw  his  mantle  over  him  and  ordered  an  old 
coarse  dress  of  an  artisan  to  be  brought :  he  then  re- 
ceived Francis  into  his  service. 

Francis  was  now  wedded  to  Poverty ;  but  poverty 

1  According  to  S.  Bonaventura,  be  had  hair-doth  under  his  drees. 
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he  would  only  love  in  its  basest  form — mendicancy. 
He  wandered  abroad,  was  ill  used  by  robbers ;  labmoM 
on  his  esci^  receired  fifom  an  old  friend  ■**~****'^' 
at  Gobbio  a  hermit's  attire,  a  short  tunic,  a  leathern 
girdle,  a  staff  and  slippers.  He  begged  at  the  gates  of 
monasteries  ;  he  discharged  the  most  menial  offices* 
With  even  more  profound  devotion  he  dedicated  him- 
self for  some  time  in  the  hospital  at  Gubbio  to  that 
unhappy  race  of  beings  whom  even  Christianity  was 
constrained  to  banish  from  the  social  pale  —  the  lep- 
ers.^ He  tended  them  with  more  than  necessary  af- 
fecdonateness,  washed  their  feet,  dressed  their  sores, 
and  is  said  to  have  wrought  miraculous  cures  among 
th^n.  The  moral  miracle  of  his  charity  toward  them 
is  a  more  certain  and  more  affecting  proof  of  his  true 
Christianity  of  heart  It  was  an  especial  charge  to 
the  brethren  of  St  Francis  of  AssisI  to  choose  these 
outcasts  of  humanity  as.  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
rare.* 

On  his  return  to  Assisi  he  employed  himself  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Damian.  "  Whoever 
will  give  me  one  stone  shall  have  one  prayer ;  whoever 
two,  two  ;  three,  three."  The  people  mocked,  but 
Francis  went  on  carrying  the  stones  in  his  own  hands. 


^  Tlwre  is  tometiiiDg  lingilaiiy  afifbcting  in  the  service  of  the  Church  fbr 
the  sedosioii  d  the  lepers,  whose  number  is  as  sore  a  proof  of  the  wretch- 
edoess  of  those  times,  as  the  care  of  them  of  the  charity.  The  stem  duty  of 
looking  to  the  public  wel£u«  is  tempered  with  exquisite  compassioQ  for  the 
victims  of  this  loathsome  disease.  The  service  maj  be  found  — it  is  worth 
seeking  ftir —  in  Martene  de  Antiquis  Ecclesis  Bitibus.    It  is  quoted  bj  M. 


s  S.  Bonayeotura  nj9  that  he  healed  one  leper  with  a  kiss:  "  Kescie 
qoidnam  horum  magis  sit  admirandum,  an  hnmiBtatis  proftanditas  in  oseok 
tarn  benigno,  an  yirtatis  pnodaritas  in  miiaculo  tam  stnpendiK*'  —  Yit.  ft 
Frandsd. 

VOL.  V.  17 
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and  the  church  began  to  rise.  He  refused  all  food 
which  he  did  not  obtain  by  begging.  His  father  re- 
proached him  and  uttered  his  malediction.  He  took 
a  beggar  of  the  basest  class :  "Be  thou  my  father  and 
give  me  thy  blessing."  But  so  successful  was  he  in 
awakening  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Assisi, 
that  not  only  the  church  of  St.  Damian,  but  two  oth- 
ers, St.  Peter  and  St.  Maria  dei  Angeli  (called  the 
Portiuncula),  through  his  means  arose  out  of  their 
ruins  to  decency  and  even  splendor.  One  day,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  dei  Angeli,  he  heard  the  text, 
"Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  Neither  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two 
coats,  neither  shoes  nor  yet  staves."  He  threw  away 
his  wallet,  his  staff,  and  his  shoes,  put  on  the  coarsest 
dark  gray  tunic,  bound  himself  with  a  cord,  and  set 
out  through  the  city  calling  all  to  repentance. 

This  strange  but  fervent  piety  of  Francis  could  not 
but,  in  that  age,  kindle  the  zeal  of  others.  Wonder 
grew  into  admiration,  admiration  into  emulation,  emu- 
lation into  a  blind  following  of  his  footsteps*  Disciples, 
one  by  one  (the  first  are  carefully  recorded),  began  to 
gather  round  him.  He  retired  with  them  to  a  lonely 
spot  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  called  Rivo  Torto.  A 
rule  was  wanting  for  the  young  brotherhood.  Thrice 
upon  the  altar  he  opened  the  Grospels,  which  perhaps 
were  accustomed  to  be  opened  on  these  passages.^  He 
read  three  texts  in  reverence  for  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  first  was,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  sell  all  thou 
hast  and  give  to  tbe  poor  ; "  *  the  second,  "  Take 
nothing  for  your  journey ; "  *  the  third,  "  If  any  one 

1  The  poet  gives  the  date,  St  Luke's  day,  Oct.  18,  UUSl 
a  Matt  xix.  21.  •  Mark  vi.  8. 
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would  come  after  me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me."  ^  Francis  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
sent  forth  his  followers  into  the  neighboring  cities,  as 
if  to  divide  the  world,  to  the  east  and  west,  the  north 
and  south.  They  reassembled  at  Rivo  Torto  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  Rome  to  obtsun  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  for  the  foundation  of  their  order.  On  the  way 
they  met  a  knight  in  arms.  "  Angelo,"  said  St.  Fran- 
cis, ^  instead  of  that  baldrick  thou  shalt  gird  thee  with 
a  cord;  for  thy  sword  thou  shalt  take  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  for  the  spurs,  the  dirt  and  mire."  Angelo 
made  up  the  mystic  number  of  twelve,  which  the  pro- 
found piety  of  his  followers  alleged  as  a  new  similitude 
to  the  Lord.3 

Innocent  III.  was  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Lateran  when  a  mendicant  of  the  meanest  appearance 
presented  himself,  proposing  to  convert  the  world  by 
poverty  and  humility.  The  haughty  Pontiff  dismissed 
him  with  contempt.  But  a  vision,  says  the  legend, 
doubtless  more  grave  deliberation  and  inquiry, .  sug- 
gested that  such  an  Order  might  meet  the  heretics  on 
their  own  ground ;  the  Poor  Men  of  the  Church  might 
out-labor  and  out-suffer  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  He 
sent  for  Francis,  received  him  in  the  midst  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  listened  to  his  proposal  for  his  new  Order. 
Some  of  the  cardinals  objected  the  difficulty,  the  im- 
possibility of  the  vows.     "To  suppose  that  anything 

ilUtt.zvLS4. 

*  It  was  at  this  period  that  be  was  said,  or  said  himself  that  he  was 
transported  to  heaven,  into  the  actual  presence  of  the  Lord,  who,  according 
to  the  poem,  gave  him  a  plenary  indulgence  for  himself  and  his  ibllow- 
•n: — 

**  B  plenula  indnlgeiua  ogrl  ri  daT».*' 
e.vi.41 
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is  difficult  or  impossible  with  Gkxl,"  said  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  St.  Sabine,  *^  is  to  blaspheme  Christ  and  his 
Gospd. 

The  Order  was  now  founded ;  the  Benedictines  of 
Fonndation  Monte  Subiaco  gave  them  a  church,  called 
•r  the  Order,  jj^^  ^hat  near  Assisi,  St.  Maria  dei  Angeli, 
or  de  la  Portiuncula.  In  the  difficulty,  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  the  vows  was  their  strength.  The 
three  vital  principles  of  the  Order  were  chastity,  pov- 
erty, obedience.  For  chastity,  no  one  was  to  speak 
with  a  woman  alone,  except,  the  few  who  might  safely 
do  so  (from  age  or  severity  of  character),  and  that  was 
to  urge  penitence  or  give  spiritual  counsel.  Poverty 
was  not  only  the  renunciation  of  all  possessicms,  but  of 
all  property,  even  in  the  clothes  they  wore,  in  the  cord 
which  girt  them  — even  in  their  breviaries.^  Money 
was,  as  it  were,  infected ;  they  might  on  no  account 
receive  it  in  alms  except  (the  sole  exception)  to  aid  a 
sick  brother ;  no  brother  might  ride  if  he  had  power  to 
walk.  They  were  literally  to  fulfil  the  precept,  if 
stricken  on  one  cheek,  to  offer  the  other ;  if  spoiled  <^ 
part  of  their  dress,  to  yield  up  the  rest.  Obedience 
was  urged  not  merely  as  obligatory  and  coercive :  the 
deepest  mutual  love  was  to  be  the  bond  of  the  brotheiu 
hood. 

The  passionate  fervor  of  the  preaching,  the  mystic 
tenderness,  the  austere  demeanor  of  Francis  and  his 
disciples,  could  not  but  work  rapidly  and  profoundly 
among  his  female  hearers.  Clara,  a  noble  virgin  of 
Assisi,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Francis,  had  in  the 
same  manner  to  strive  against  the  tender  and  affection- 

1  At  first,  says  S.  Bonaventura,  they  had  no  books;  their  only  book  wm 
the  cross. 
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tionate  worldliness,  as  she  deemed  it,  of  her  family. 
But  she  tore  herself  from  their  love  as  from  a  sin, 
entered  into  a  convent  attached  to  the  church  of  St. 
Damian,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  poor  sisterhood 
of  St  Clare.  Of  Clara  it  is  said  that  she  never  but 
once  (and  that  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Pope)  so 
lifted  her  eyelids  that  the  color  of  her  eyes  might  be 
discerned.  Clara  practised  mortifications  more  severe 
than  any  of  her  sex  before.  The  life  of  the  sisters 
was  one  long  dreary  penance ;  even  their  services  were 
all  sadness.  The  sisters  who  could  read  were  to  read 
the  Hours,  but  without  chanting.  Those  who  could 
not  read  were  not  to  learn  to  read.  To  the  prayers  of 
St.  Clara  it  was  attributed  that,  in  later  times,  her  own 
convent  and  the  city  of  Assisi  were  preserved  from  the 
fierce  Mohammedans  which  belonged  to  the  army  of 
Frederick  II.  The  Order  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Innocent  IV. 

Francis,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  whole  soul  vowed 
to  the  service  of  Grod,  set  forth  to  subdue  the  Foreign 
world.  He  had  hesitated  between  the  contem-  ™*"**®°"- 
plative  and  active  life  —  prayer  in  the  secluded  mon 
astery,  or  preaching  the  cross  of  Christ  to  mankind 
The  mission  of  love  prevailed ;  his  success  and  that  of 
his  ardent  followers  might  seem  to  justify  their  resolu 
tion.     They  had  divided  the  world,  and  some  had  al- 
ready set  forth  into  France  and  into  Spain  with  the 
special  design  of  converting  the  Miramamolin  and  his 
Mohammedan  subjects.     Everywhere  they  were  heard 
with  fimatic  rapture.    At  their  first  chapter,  a.i>.  1216. 
held  in  the  church  of  the  Portiuncula,  only  three  years 
after  the  scene  at  Rivo  Torto,  it  was  necessary  to  or- 
dain provincial  masters  in  Spain,  Provence,  France  and 
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Germany :  at  a  second  chapter  of  the  Order  in  1219 
met  five  thousand  brethren. 

The  holy  ambition  of  St.  Francis  grew  with  his 
stFnneu  success.  He  determined  to  confront  the 
A.P,  i2i».  '  great  enemy  of  Christianity  in  his  strength* 
He  set  off  to  preach  to  the  Mohammedans  of  the  East. 
The  Christian  army  was  encamped  before  Damietta. 
The  sagacity  of  Francis  anticipated  from  their  discord^ 
which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  reconcile,  tlieir  defeat. 
His  prophecy  was  too  ftilly  accomplished ;  but  he  de- 
termined not  the  less  to  proceed  on  his  mission.  On 
his  way  to  the  Saracen  camp  he  met  some  sheep.  It 
occurred  to  him,  **  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  the 
wolves."  He  was  taken  and  carried  before  the  Sultan. 
To  the  Sultan  he  boldly  offered  the  way  of  salvation. 
He  preached  (in  what  language  we  are  not  told)  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Divine  Saviour  before  these 
stern  Unitarians.  Thfe  Mohammedans  reverence  what 
they  deem  insanity  as  partaking  of  divine  inspiration. 
The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  listened  with  respect ;  his 
grave  &ce  no  doubt  concealed  his  compassion.  St. 
Francis  offered  to  enter  a  great  fire  with  the  priests  of 
Islam,  and  to  set  the  truth  of  either  &ith  on  the  issue. 
The  Sultan  replied  that  his  priests  would  not  willingly 
submit  to  this  perilous  trial.  *^  I  will  enter  alone,"  said 
Francis,  "  if,  should  I  be  burned,  you  will  impute  it  to, 
my  sins ;  should  I  come  forth  aUve,  you  will  embrace 
the  Gospel."  The  Sultan  naturally  declined  these 
terms,  as  not  quite  fair  towards  his  creed.  But  he 
offered  rich  presents  to  Francis  (which  the  preacher 
of  poverty  rejected  with  utter  disdain),  and  then  sent 
him  back  in  honor  to  the  camp  at  Damietta.  Francis 
passed  through  the   Holy  Land  and  the  kingdom  of 
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Andoch,  preaching  and  winning  disciples,  and  then  re- 
tained to  Italy*  His  fame  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
wherever  he  went  his  wondering  disciples  saw  perpet- 
ual miracle.  In  this  respect  the  life  of  the  Saviour  is 
fiir  surpassed  by  that  of  St  Francis. 

The  Order  soon  had  its  martyrs.  The  Mohamme- 
dan Moors  of  Africa  were  fiercer  than  those  Mvtyn. 
of  Egypt.  Five  monks,  after  preaching  without  suc- 
cess to  the  Saracens  of  Seville,  crossed  into  Africa. 
After  many  adventures  (in  one  of  which  during  an 
expediticm  against  the  Moorish  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Friar  Berard  struck  water  from  the  desert  rock,  like 
Moses)  they  were  offisred  wealth,  beautiftd  wives,  and 
honcnrs,  if  they  would  embrace  Mohammedanism.  They 
spat  on  the  ground  in  contempt  of  the  miscreant  offer. 
The  King  himself  clove  the  head  of  one  of  them  with 
a  sword ;  the  rest  were  despatched  in  horrible  torments.* 
St.  Francis  received  the  sad  intelligence  with  triumph, 
and  broke  forth  in  gratulations  to  the  convent  of  Alon- 
quir,  which  had  thus  produced  the  first  purple  flowers 
of  martyrdom. 

This  was  no  hardness,  or  want  of  compassion,  but 
the  counter-working  of  a  stronger,  more  pas-  oh»»ot«rof 
sionate  emotion.  Of  all  saints,  St.  Francis  ^*  '"°*^- 
was  the  most  blameless  and  gentle.  In  Dominic  and 
in  his  disciples  all  was  still  rigorous,  cold,  argumenta- 
tive ;  something  remained  of  the  crusader's  fierceness, 
the  Spaniard's  haughty  humility,  the  inquisitor's  stem 
suppression  of  all  gentler  feelings,  the  polemic  stem* 

1  See  on  these  mutyn  Souther's  ballad:  — 

**  What  news,  O  Qimui  Omea, 
Of  the  mutjn  five  what  news  T 
Does  th«  hloodj  llinmaDu^in 
Their  bnifel  yet  rvftiM  T '' 
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ness.  Whether  Francis  would  have  burned  heretics, 
happily  we  know  not,  but  he  would  willingly  have  been 
burned  for  them :  himself  excessive  in  austerities,  he 
would  at  times  mitigate  the  austerity  of  others.  Fran- 
cis was  emphatically  the  Saint  of  the  people ;  of  a 
poetic  people  like  the  Italians.  Those  who  were  here- 
after to  chant  the  Paradise  of  Dante,  or  the  softer 
stanzas  of  Tasso,  might  well  be  enamored  of  the  ruder 
devotional  strains  in  the  poetry  of  the  whole  life  of 
St.  Francis.  The  lowest  of  the  low  might  find  conso- 
lation, a  kind  of  pride,  in  the  self-abasement  of  St. 
Francis  even  beneath  the  meanest.  The  very  name  of 
his  disciples,  the  Friar  Minors,  implied  their  humility. 
In  his  own  eyes  (says  his  most  pious  successor)  he 
was  but  a  sinner,  while  in  truth  he  was  the  mirror  and 
splendor  of  holiness.  It  was  revealed,  says  the  same 
Bonaventura,  to  a  Brother,  that  the  throne  of  one  of 
the  angels,  who  fell  fix)m  pride,  was  reserved  for  Fran- 
cis, who  was  glorified  by  humility.  If  the  heart  of  the 
poorest  was  touched  by  the  brotherhood  in  poverty  and 
lowliness  of  such  a  saint,  how  was  his  imagination 
kindled  by  his  mystic  strains  ?  St.  Francis  is  among 
the  oldest  vernacular  poets  of  Italy.  ^  His  poetry,  in- 
deed, is  but  a  long  passionate  ejaculation  of  love  to  the 
Redeemer  in  rude  metre ;  it  has  not  even  the  order 
and  completeness  of  a  hymn  :  it  is  a  sort  of  plaintive 
variation  on  one  simple  melody ;  an  echo  of  the  same 
tender  words,  multiplied  again  and  again,  it  might  be 
fancied,  by  the  voices  in  the  cloister  walls.  But  his 
ordinary  speech  is  more  poetical  than  his  poetry.  In 
his  peculiar  language  he  addresses  all  animate,  even  in- 

1 M.  de  Montalembert  is  eloquent,  as  usaal,  on  his  poetry.  ^Prefiice  tl 
*L%  Vie  d' Elizabeth  d'Hongrie.'* 
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animate,  creatures  as  his  brothers;  not  merely  the 
birds  and  beasts;  he  had  an  especial  fondness  for 
Iambs  and  larks,  as  the  images  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
and  of  the  cherubim  in  heaven.*  I  know  not  if  it  be 
among  the  Conformities,  bat  the  only  malediction  I 
find  him  to  have  uttered  was  against  a  fierce  swine 
which  had  killed  a  young  lamb.  Of  his  intercourse 
with  these  mute  animals,  we  are  told  many  pretty  par- 
ticularities, some  of  them  miraculous.  But  his  poetic 
impersonation  went  beyond  this.  When  the  surgeon 
was  about  to  cauterize  him,  he  said,  *^  Fire,  my  brother, 
be  thou  discreet  and  gentle  to  me."  •  In  one  of  his 
Italian  hymns  he  speaks  of  his  brother  the  sun,  his 
sister  the  moon,  his  brother  the  wind,  his  sister  the 
water.'  No  wonder  that  in  this  almost  perpetual  ec- 
static state,  unearthly  music  played  around  him,  un- 
earthly light  shone  round  his  path.  When  he  died, 
he  said,  with  exquisite  shnplicity,  *'  Welcome,  sister 
Death."  *  St.  Francis  himself,  no  doubt,  was  but  un- 
consciously presumptuous,  when  he  acted  as  under  di- 
vine inspiration,  even  when  he  laid  the  groundwork  for 
that  assimilation  of  his  own  life  to  that  of  the  Saviour, 
which  was  wrought  up  by  his  disdples,  as  it  were,  into 
a  new  Grospel,  and  superseded  the  old.  His  was  the 
studious  imitation  of  humility,  not  the  emulous  approx- 
imation of  pride,  even  of  pride  disguised  from  himself; 
such  profaneness  entered  not  into  his  thought.     His 

1  Booayentma,  c  riii. 

*  The  words  were,  **  Fratel  fboco,  da  Dio  creato  pid  beHo,  pid  attiro,  • 
pid  gtorerole  d'ogni  altro  eleroento,  noi  te  moetra  or  nel  dmento  discreto  • 
mite."  —  YitM,  (Faligno),  p.  15. 

*  "  Laadato  sia  el  Dio,  mio  Signore  con  tate  le  Creature ;  speclalmenti 
Heaeer  lo  frate  Sole.  .  .  .  Laudato  sla  il  mio  Signore  per  tnor  Luna,  ^ 
frate  rento,  per  snor  aoqna.*' 

^  ^  Ben  yenga  la  sordla  morte." 
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life  might  seem  a  religious  trance.  The  mysticism  so 
absolutely  absorbed  him  as  to  make  him  unconscious, 
as  it  were,  of  the  presence  of  his  body.  Incessantly 
active  as  was  his  life,  it  was  a  kind  of  paroxysmal 
activity,  constantly  collapsing  into  what  might  seem 
a  kind  of  suspended  animation  of  the  corporeal  fimc- 
tions.^  It  was  even  said  that  he  underwent  a  kind  of 
visible  and  glorious  transfiguration.^  But  with  what 
wonderful  force  must  all  this  have  worked  upon  the 
world,  the  popular  world  around  him  I  About  three 
years  before  his  death,  with  the  permission  of  the  Pope, 
he  celebrated  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord  in  a  new  way. 
A  manger  was  prepared,  the  whole  scene  of  the  mi- 
raculous birth  represented.  The  mass  was  interpola- 
ted before  the  prayers.  St.  Francis  preached  on  the 
Nativity.  The  angelic  choirs  were  heard ;  a  wonder- 
ing disciple  declared  that  he  saw  a  beautiful  child 
reposing  in  the  manger. 

The  order  of  St.  Francis  had,  and  of  necessity,  its 
Tertiaries,  like  that  of  St  Dominic.^  At  his  preach- 
ing, and  that  of  his  disciples,  such  multitudes  would 
have  crowded  into  the  Order  as  to  become  dangerous 
and  unmanageable.  The  whole  population  of  one 
town,  Canari  in   Umbria,   oflFered  themselves  as  di&- 


1  '*  E  tanto  in  lei  (in  Gesu)  Bovente  profbndAsI,  tanto  s^immeige,  i 
ta,  e  concentra,  che  assorto  non  vide,  non  ascolta,  non  sente,  e  se  opera  car- 
nahnente,  nol  conoeca,  non  sel  ramnienta.**  This  state  is  thus  illustrated: 
be  was  riding  on  an  ass;  he  was  almost  torn  in  pieces  by  devout  men  and 
women  shooting  around  him;  he  was  utterly  unconscious,  like  a  dead  man. 
—  From  a  modem  Vita  di  S.  Francesco.    Foligno,  1824. 

s  ''Ad  conspectum  snblimis  Seraph  et  homilis  Orucifixi,  fuit  in  yirm 
forme  effigiem,  vi  quftdam  deiformi  et  ignea  transfbrmatus;  quemadmodoB 
testati  sunt,  tactis  sacrosanctis  Jarantes,  qui  palpaverunt,  osculati  sunt,  et 
ridemnt.*'  —  S.  Bonaventnra,  in  Vit.  Minor,  i. 

*  Chapter  of  Tertiaries,  a.d.  1222;  Chroniques,  L.  ii.  c.  xxxii. 
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ciples.  The  Tertiaries  ware  called  the  Brethren  of 
P^tence ;  they  were  to  retain  their  social  positioii  in 
the  world:  but,  first  enjoined  to  dischaige  all  their 
debts,  and  to  make  restitntion  of  all  mifiur  gains. 
They  were  then  admitted  to  make  a  tow  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  to  give  satisfaction  few 
any  l»-each  of  which  diey  might  have  been  gail^. 
They  could  not  leave  the  Order,  except  to  embrace  a 
religious  life.  Women  were  not  admitted  without  the 
consent  of  their  husbands.  The  form  and  color  of 
their  dress  were  prescribed,  silk  rigidly  prohibited. 
They  were  to  keep  aloof  from  all  public  spectacles, 
dances,  especially  the  theatre;  to  give  nothing  to 
actors,  jugglers,  or  such  profane  persons.  Their  fasts 
were  severe,  but  tempered  with  some  lenity;  their 
attendance  at  church  constant*  They  were  not  to 
bear  arms  except  in  the  cause  of  the  Church  ot  Rome, 
the  Christian  faith,  or  their  country,  and  that  at  the 
license  of  their  ministers.  On  entering  the  Order, 
they  were  inunediately  to  make  their  wills  to  prevent 
future  litigation;  they  were  to  abstain  from  unneces- 
sary oaths ;  they  were  to  submit  to  penance,  when  im- 
posed by  their  ministers. 

But  St.  Francis  had  not  yet  attained  his  height  even 
of  worldly  fame ;  he  was  yet  to  receive  the  a.ik  i22i. 
last  marks  of  his  similitude  to  the  Redeemer,  to  bear 
on  his  body  actually  and  really  the  five  wounds  of  the 
Redeemer. 

That  which  was  so  gravely  believed  must  be  gravely 
related.     In  the  solitude  of  Monte  Alvemo^^gji^ 


(a  mountain  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the ' 

Order  by  a  rich  and  pious  votary,  and  where  a  mag- 
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nificent  church  afterwards  arose)  Francis  had  retired 
to  hold  a  solemn  fast  in  honor  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  He  had  again  consulted  the  holy  oracle. 
Thrice  the  Scriptures  had  been  opened ;  thrice  they 
opened  on  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  This  was  inter- 
preted, that  even  in  this  life  Francis  was  to  be  brought 
into  some  mysterious  conformity  with  the  death  of  the 
Saviour.  One  morning,  while  he  was  praying  in  an 
access  of  the  most  passionate  devotion,  he  saw  in  a 
vision,  or,  as  he  supposed,  in  real  being,  a  seraph  with 
six  wings.  Amidst  these  wings  appeared  the  likeness 
of  the  Crucified.  Two  wings  arched  over  his  head, 
two  were  stretched  for  flight,  two  veiled  the  body. 
As  the  apparition  disappeared,  it  left  upon  his  mind  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  delight  and  awe.  On  his 
body  instantaneously  appeared  marks  of  the  crucifix- 
ion, like  those  which  he  had  beheld.  Two  black  ex- 
crescences, in  the  form  of  nails,  with  the  heads  on  one 
side,  the  points  bent  back  on  the  other,  had  grown  ont 
of  his  hands  and  feet.  There  was  a  wound  on  his  side, 
which  frequently  flowed  with  blood,  and  stained  his 
garment.  Francis  endeavored,  in  his  extreme  humility, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  disciples,  to 
conceal  this  wonderftil  sight;  but  the  wounds  were 
seen,  it  is  declared,  at  one  time  by  fifty  brethren. 
Countless  miracles  were  ascribed  to  their  power.  The 
wound  on  his  side  Francis  hid  with  peculiar  care.  But 
it  was  seen  during  his  life,  as  it  is  asserted ;  the  pious 
curiosity  of  his  disciples  pierced  through  every  con- 
cealment. Pope  Alexander  IV.  publicly  declared  that 
his  own  eyes  had  beheld  the  stigmata  on  the  body  of 
Oet.4,i2M    St.  Francis.     Two  years  after  St.   Francis 
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died.  He  determined  literally  to  realize  the  words  of 
the  Scripture,  to  leave  the  world  naked  at  he  Altered 
it.  His  disciples  might  then,  and  did  then,  it  is  said, 
actoall J  satisfy  themselves  as  to  these  signs :  to  com* 
plete  the  parallel  an  incredulous  Thomas  was  found  to 
investigate  the  &ct  with  suspicious  scrutiny.  It  be- 
came an  article  of  the  Franciscan  creed ;  ^ou^  the 
now  rival  Order,  the  Dominicans,  hinted  ratioiiaHstic 
doubts,  they  were  authoritatively  rebuked*  It  became 
almost  the  creed  of  Christendom.^ 

Up  to  a  certain  period  this  studious  conformity  of 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  with  that  of  Christ,  < 


heightened,  adorned,  expanded,  till  it  r^euiin. 
oeived  its  perfect  form  in  the  work  of  Bartholomew 
of  Pisa,  was  promulgated  by  the  emulous  zeal  of 
a  host  of  disciples  throughout  the  world.  Those 
whose  more  reverential  piety  might  take  oflfenco 
were  few  and  silent;  the  declarati<m  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, the  ardent  protector  of  the  Mendicant  Friars, 
imposed  it  almost  as  an  article  of  the  Bdief.  With 
the  Franciscans,  and  all  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  loww  orders  throughout  Christendom, 
there  was  thus  almost  a  second  Gospel,  a  second  Re- 
deemer, who  could  not  but  throw  back  the  one  Saviour 

^  The  Dominlctn  Jacob  de  Voragine  anigns  five  causes  for  the  stigmata; 
tiiey  in  ftct  resolve  themselves  hito  the  first,  imagioation.  His  illnstrationa, 
lunrever,  are  chiefly  fh>m  prognant  women,  whose  chfldren  resemble  some- 
thing which  had  violently  impressed  the  mother's  mind.  He  does  not  deny 
*he  fhct.  ^  Sommns  ergo  Frandscns,  in  visions  sibi  &ctA  imaginabatuf 
Seraphun  Cmdfiznm,  et  tarn  ibrtis  imaginatione  eztitit,  qood  vnlnera  pas- 
sioois  in  came  soA  impressit"  —  Sermo  iii.  de  8.  Frandsco.  Compart 
Giesder,  iL  %  849.  Nicolas  FV.,  too,  asserted  the  stigmata  of  St.  Franeif 
(he  was  himself  a  Franciscan);  he  rilenced  a  Dominican,  who  dared  to  aa- 
seit  that  in  Peter  Martyr  (Peter  was  a  Domhiican)  were  signs  Dei  vivi,  ir 
8t  Francia  only  Dei  mortnl.  —  Raynald.  a.d.  1991. 
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into  more  awftil  obscurity.  The  worship  of  St.  Francis 
in  prayer,  in  picture,  vied  with  that  of  Christ:  if  it 
led,  perhaps,  a  few  up  to  Christ,  it  kept  the  multitude 
fixed  upon  itself.  But  as  soon  as  indignant  religion 
dared  lift  up  its  protest  (after  several  centuries  I)  it  did 
so ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  revenged  its  long  com- 
pulsory silence  by  the  bitterest  satire  and  the  rudest 
burlesque.^ 

Franciscanism  was  the  democracy  of  Christianity 
but  with  St.  Francis  it  was  an  humble,  meek,  quiescent 
democracy.  In  his  own  short  fragmentary  writings  he 
ever  enforces  the  most  submissive  obedience  to  the 
clergy ;  ^  those  at  least  who  lived  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  Church.  This  rule  would  no  doubt  ex- 
cept the  simoniao  and  the  married  cl^gy;  but  the 
whole  character  of  his  teaching  was  the  farthest  re- 
moved ftt>m  that  of  a  spiritual  demagogue.  *  His  was 
a  pacific  passive  mysticism,  which  consoled  the  poor  for 
the  inequaUties  of  thb  life  by  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
But  erelong  his  more  vehement  disciple,  Antony  of 
Padua,  sounded  a  different  note:  he  scrupled  not  to 
denounce  the  worldly  clergy.     Antony  of  Padua  was 

^  See  the  Alcoran  dee  Gordelien.  Yet  this  book  could  haidlj  transcend 
the  graye  blasphemies  of  the  Liber  Conformitatumf  e.^.,  Christ  was  trans- 
figured once,  St  Francis  twenfy  times;  Christ  changed  water  into  wine 
once,  St  Francis  three  times;  Christ  endured  his  wounds  a  short  time,  St 
Francis  two  years;  and  so  with  all  the  Gospel  miracles. 

s  In  his  Testament  he  writes:  '*Po8tea  dedit  mihi  Dominus,  et  daC 
taatnm  fidem  in  saoerdotibus,  qui  vivunt  secundum  Ordinem  Sanctss  Ro- 
mans eoclesisB  propter  ordinem  ipsorum,  quod  si  facerent  mihi  persecu- 
tionem  volo  recurrere  ad  ipsos."  —  Op.  St  Francisc  p.  20.  **  II  disoit  que 
s'il  renoontroit  un  Sainct  qui  ftist  descendu  du  del  en  terre  et  un  Prestre, 
qn*il  baiseroit  premi^rement  la  main  au  Prestre,  puis  il  feroit  la  reverenoe 
an  Sainct,  recevant  de  celni-lk  le  cofps  de  nostre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ, 
poarquoi  il  m^ritoit  plus  d'honneur.**  —  Ohroniques,  i.  c«  Ixzxiv. 
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ft  Portngaese,  born  at  Lisbon.  He  showed  early  a 
strong  religions  temperament  The  relics  of  the  fire 
Franciscan  martyrs,  sent  over  from  Morocco,  had 
kindled  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm.  The  young 
Femand  (such  was  his  baptismal  name)  joined  him- 
self to  some  Franciscan  friars,  utterly  illiterate,  bat  of 
burning  zeal,  and  under  their  guidance  set  forth  de* 
liberately  to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom  among  the 
Moors.  He  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
He  found  his  way  to  Romagna,  united  himself  to  the 
Franciscans,  retired  into  a  hermitage,  studied  deeply, 
and  at  length  was  authorized  by  the  General  of  the 
Order  to  go  forth  and  preach.  For  many  years  his  elo- 
quence  excited  that  rapture  of  iaith  which  during  these 
times  is  almost  periodically  breaking  forth,  especially 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Every  class,  both  sexes,  all  ages 
were  equally  entranced.  Old  enmities  were  reconciled, 
old  debts  paid,  forgotten  wrong  atoned  for ;  prostitutes 
forsook  their  sins,  robbers  forswore  their  calling ;  such 
is  said  to  have  be^i  the  magic  of  his  words  that  in- 
&nts  ceased  to  cry.  His  voice  was  clear  and  piercing 
like  a  trumpet;  his  Italian  purer  than  that  of  most 
natives.  At  Rimini,  at  Milan,  in  other  cities,  he  held 
disputations  against  the  heretics,  who  yielded  to  his  ir« 
resistible  arguments.  But  the  triumph  of  his  courage 
and  of  his  eloquence  was  his  daring  to  stand  before 
Eccelin  cf  Verona  to  rebuke  him  for  his  bloody  atroci* 
ties.  Eccelin  is  said  to  have  bowed  in  awe  before  the 
intrepid  preacher,  he  threw  himself  at  the  foet  of 
Antony,  and  promised  to  amend  his  life.  The  clergy 
dared  not  but  admire  Antony  of  Padua,  whom  miracle 
began  to  environ.  But  they  saw  not  without  terror 
that  the  meek  Franciscan  might  soon  become  a  for* 
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midable  demagogue,  formidable  to  themselves  as  to  the 
enemies  of  the  &ith. 

But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  already  in  the  time 
of  St.  Bonaventura  they  had  begun  to  be  faithless  to 
their  hard  bride,  Poverty.  Bonaventura  himself  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  adduce  authority  for  his  labo- 
rious learning  in  the  rule  of  his  Master.  Franciscan- 
ism  is  in  both  respects  more  or  less  repudiating  St. 
Francis.  The  first  Greneral  of  the  Order,  Brother 
Ellias  (General  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Saint),  re- 
fused the  dignity,  because  his  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  violate  one  of  its  rules,  to  ride  on  horseback.  He 
was  compelled  to  assume  the  honor,  degraded,  resumed 
his  office,  was  again  degraded ;  for  EUas  manifestly  de- 
spised, and  endeavored  to  throw  o£^  and  not  alone,  the 
very  vital  principle  of  the  Order,  mendicancy ;  he  per- 
secuted the  true  disciples  of  St.  Francis.^  At  length 
the  successor  of  St.  Francis  became  a  counsellor  of 
Frederick  II.,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Pope,  especially 
of  the  Franciscan  Popes,  above  all  of  the  first  patron 
of  Franciscanism,  Gregory  IX. 

The  Rule  had  required  the  peremptory  renunciation 
The  Bute,  of  all  Worldly  goods  by  every  disciple  of  the 
Order,  and  those  who  received  the  proselytes  were  care- 
fully to  abstain  from  mingling  in  worldly  business.  Not 
till  he  was  absolutely  destitute  did  the  disciple  become 
a  Franciscan.  They  might  receive  food,  clothes,  or 
other  necessaries,  on  no  account  money ;  even  if  they 
found  it  they  were  to  trample  it  under  foot.     They 

1  Compare  Les  Chroniques,  put  it  c  v.  p.  i.  "  Aiusi  ^toit  cause  de 
grand  mal,  le  grand  nombre  des  fr^res  qui  lui  adheroient,  lesquela  comme 
lee  partisans  le  saivoient  et  Timitoient,  Tincitant  it  poursnivre  les  fir^res  qui 
^ient  z^^s  observateurs  de  la  r^gle.**  —  Begol.,  cap.  ii.  p.  28. 
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might  labor  for  their  support,  but  were  to  be  paid  in 
kind.  They  were  to  have  two  tunics,  one  with  a  hood, 
one  without,  a  girdle  and  breeches.  The  fatal  feud, 
the  controversy  on  the  interpretation  of  this  stem  rule 
of  poverty,  will  find  its  place  hereailter. 

St.  Francis  rejected  alike  the  pomp  of  ritual,  and 
the  pride  of  learning.  The  Franciscan  services  were 
to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  devotion, 
with  no  wantonness  of  music.  There  was  to  be  only 
one  daOy  mass.  It  was  not  long  before  the  magnificent 
church  of  Assisi  began  to  rise ;  and  the  Franciscan  ser- 
vices, if  faithful  to  the  form,  began  soon  by  their  gor- 
geousness  to  mock  the  spirit  of  their  roaster. 

No  Franciscan  was  to  preach  without  permission  of 
the  Provincial  of  the  Order,  or  if  forbidden  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  their  sermons  were  to  be  on  the 
great  religious  and  moral  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
especially  short.  He  despised  and  prohibited  human 
learning,  even  human  eloquence  displayed  for  vanity 
and  ostentation.^  Bonaventura  himself  in  his  profound* 
est  writings  maintained  the  mystic  fervor  of  his  master; 
but  everywhere  the  Franciscans  are  with  the  Domin- 
icans vying  for  the  mastery  in  the  universities  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  Duns  Scotus  the  most  arid  dialectician,  and 
William  of  Ockham  the  demagogue  of  scholasticism, 
balance  the  fiune  of  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  of 


1  **  Je  116  Toodrais  point  de  plus  grandB  Docteura  da  Thtelogie,  qna  cenx 
qui  eiiBeigneiit  lenr  prochain  arec  lee  oenvres,  U  douceur,  U  paavret^,  es 
rhumilitd."  He  goes  on  to  rebuke  preachen  who  are  filled  with  vain 
glory  bj  the  concourse  of  hearers,  and  the  success  of  their  preaching.  — 
Cfaroniquea,  ii.  c.  xxir.  I  find  the  Saint  goaded  to  one  other  malediction, 
—  against  a  prorindal,  who  encouraged  profound  study  at  the  UniTersitr 
of  Bologna.  —  c  xviiL  See  above  his  contempt  and  aversion  fi>r  books. 
VOL.  V.  18 
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Aquino.  A  century  has  not  passed  before,  besides  the 
clergy,  the  older  Orders  are  heaping  invectives  on  the 
disciples  of  St.  Francis,  not  only  as  disturbers  of  their 
religious  peace,  as  alienating  the  afiections  and  rever* 
ence  of  their  flocks  or  their  retainers,  but  as  their  more 
successful  rivals  for  the  alms  of  dying  penit^its,  as  the 
more  universal  legatees  of  lands,  treasures,  houses,  im- 
munities. 

The  Benedictine  of  St.  Albans,^  Matthew  Paris, 
who  at  first  wrote,  or  rather  adopted  language,  highly 
commending  the  new-bom  zeal,  and  yet-admired  holi- 
ness of  the  mendicants,^  in  all  the  bitter  jealousy  of  a 
o,„,„g^,a  rival  Order,  writes  thus:  —  "It  is  terrible, 
the  Order,  it  is  an  awful  presagc,  that  in  three  hundred 
years,  in  four  hundred  years,  even  in  more,  the  old 
monastic  Orders  have  not  so  entirely  degenerated  as 
these  Fraternities.  The  fi*iars  who  have  been  founded 
hardly  forty  years  have  built,  even  in  the  present  day 
in  England,  residences  as  lolty  as  the  palaces  of  our 
kings.  These  are  they,  who  enlarging  day  by  day 
their  sumptuous  edifices,  encircling  them  with  lofty 
walk,  lay  up  within  them  incalculable  treasures,  im- 
prudently transgressing  the  bounds  of  poverty,  and 
violating,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  German 
Hildegard,  the  very  fundamental  rules  of  their  profes- 
sion. These  are  they  who  impelled  by  the  love  of 
gain,  force  themselves  upon  the  last  hours  of  the  Lords, 
and  of  the  rich  whom  they  know  to  be  overflowing 
with  wealth ;  and  these,  despising  all  rights,  supplant- 

'  The  fint  FnmdBcan  fbundation  in  England  wm  at  Abingdon. — Halaa 
p.  964. 
3  Wendover,  ii.  p.  SIO,  sub  ann.  1907. 
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ing  tlie  ordinaiy  pastors,  extort  confessions  and  secret 
testaments,  boasting  of  themselves  and  of  their  Order, 
and  asserting  their  vast  superiority  over  all  others.  So 
that  no  one  of  the  &ithfiil  now  believes  that  he  can  be 
saved,  unless  guided  and  directed  by  the  Preachers  or 
Friar  Minors.  Eager  to  obtain  privileges,  they  serve 
iu  the  courts  of  kings  and  nobles,  as  counsellors,  cham- 
berlains, treasurers,  bridesmen,  or  notaries  of  marriages ; 
they  are  the  executioners  of  the  papal  extortions.  In 
dieir  preaching  they  sometimes  take  the  tone  of  flat- 
tery, sometimes  of  biting  censure :  they  scruple  not  to 
reveal  confessions,  or  to  bring  forward  the  most  rash 
accusations.  They  despise  the  legitimate  Orders,  those 
founded  by  holy  fethers,  by  St.  Benedict  or  St.  Augus- 
tine, -with  all  their  professors.  They  place  their  own 
Order  high  above  all ;  they  look  on  the  Cistercians  as 
rude  and  simple,  half  kuc  or  rather  peasants ;  they  treat 
the  Black  Monks  as  haughty  Epicureans."^ 

Our  history  reverts  to  the  dose  of  Innocent  III.'8 
eventful  pontificate. 

In  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood  died  Innocent  IIL 
He,  of  all  the  Popes,  had  advanced  the  most  ^^  jgw. 
exorbitant  pretensions,  and  those  pretensions  p^i^o- 
had  been  received  by  an  age  most  disposed  to  ^^^  °^* 
accept  them  with  humble  deference.     The  high  and 
blameless,  in  some  respects  wise  and  gentle  character 
of  Innocent,  might  seem  to  approach  more  nearly  than 
any  one  of  the  whole  succession  of  Roman  bishops,  to 
the  ideal  height  of  a  supreme  Pontiff:  in  him,  if  ever, 
might  appear  to  be  reaJized  the  churchman's  highest 
conception  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.     Gregory  VII.  and 

1  Farii  reekoxu  the  forty  yean  to  his  own  time,  tub  aim.  1249. 
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Boniface  VIIL,  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  aggressive 
Popes,  and  the  aged  Gregory  IX.,  had  no  doubt  more 
rugged  warfare  to  encounter,  fiercer  and  more  unscru- 
pulous enemies  to  subdue.  But  in  all  these  there  was 
a  personal  sternness,  a  contemptuous  haughtiness;  theirs 
was  a  worldly  majesty.  Hildebrand  and  Benedetto 
Gaetani  are  men  in  whom  secular  policy  obscures,  and 
throws  back,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  greatness;  and 
though  the  firmness  with  which  they  endure  reverses 
may  be  more  lofty,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  desecration 
of  the  unapproachable  sanctity  of  their  office  in  their 
personal  calamities.  The  pride  of  Innocent  was  calmer, 
more  self-possessed ;  his  dignity  was  less  disturbed  by 
degrading  collisions  with  rude  adversaries  ;  he  died  on 
his  unshaken  throne,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  seemingly 
luaiuitaof  his'^^^i^^^^"^^  powor.  Yet  if  we  pause  and 
ponfciflcftte.  contemplate,  as  we  cannot  but  pause  and  con- 
template, the  issue  of  this  highest,  in  a  certain  sense 
noblest  and  most  religious  contest  for  the  Papal  ascen- 
dency over  the  world  of  man,  there  is  an  inevitable  con- 
viction of  the  unreality  of  that  Papal  power.  With 
all  the  grandeur  of  his  views,  with  all  the  persevering 
energy  of  his  measures,  throughout  Innocent's  reign, 
everywhere  we  behold  failure,  everywhere  immediate 
discomfiture,  or  transitory  success  which  paved  the  way 
for  future  disaster.  The  higher  the  throne  of  the  Pope 
the  more  manifestly  were  its  foundations  undermined, 
unsound,  unenduring. 

Even  Rome  does  not  always  maintain  her  peaceful 
subservience.  Her  obedience  is  interrupted,  precari- 
ous ;  that  of  transient  awe,  not  of  deep  attachment,  or 
rooted  reverence.     In  Italy,  the  tutelage  of  the  young 
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Frederick,  snspidous,  nngenerons,  imperious,  yet  neg« 
ligent,  could  not  but  plant  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  sovereign,  mistrust,  want  of  veneration,  still 
more  of  affection  for  his  ecclesiastical  guardian.  What 
was  there  to  attach  Frederick  to  the  Church?  how 
much  to  estrange?  As  king  of  Sicfly  he  was  held 
under  strict  tributary  control;  his  step-mother  the 
Church  watches  every  movement  with  jealous  super* 
vision ;  exacts  the  most  rigid  discharge  of  all  the  ex- 
torted signs  of  vassalage.  It  is  not  as  heir  of  the  Empire 
that  lie  is  reluctantly  permitted  or  coldly  encouraged 
to  cross  the  Alps,  and  to  win  back,  if  he  can,  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors,  but  as  the  enemy  of  the  Pope's  enemy. 
Otho  had  been  so  ungrateful,  was  so  dangerous,  that 
against  him  the  Pope  would  support  even  an  Hohen« 
staufen.  The  seeds  of  evil  were  sown  in  Frederick's 
mind,  in  Frederick's  heart,  to  spring  up  with  fearful 
fertility.  In  the  Empire  it  is  impossible  not  to  burden 
the  memory  of  Innocent  with  the  miseries  of  the  long 
civil  war.  Otho  without  the  aid  of  the  Pope  could  not 
have  maintained  the  contest  for  a  year;  with  all  the 
Pope's  aid  he  had  sunk  into  contempt,  almost  insignif- 
icance ;  he  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  if  not  actually 
abandoned,  by  the  Pope  himself.  The  casual  blow  of  the 
assassin  alone  prevented  the  complete  triumph  of  Philip, 
already  he  had  extorted  his  absolution  ;  Innocent  was 
compelled  to  yield,  and  could  not  yield  without  loss  of 
dignily.^     The  triumph  of  Otho  leads  to  as  fierce,  and 

1  Bead  the  yery  onrioufl  Latin  poem  published  bj  Leibnitz,  R.  Bmnsw. 
8.  E.  p.  589,  on  the  Dispntatio  between  Rome  and  Pope  Innocent  on  the 
dMdtatkm  of  OHIO.    Bomebegittst^ 

"  TibI  mU  tnppHoftt  oriib, 
It  gnrai  hnmMiiim,  te  dSfpoiMiite  movtiw.'' 
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more  perilous  resistance  to  the  Papal  power,  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  haughtiness  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen.  The  Pope  has  an  irresistible  enemy  in  Italy 
itself.  Innocent  is  compelled  to  abandon  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Papal  policy,  the  breaking  the  line  of  sue- 
cession  in  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  to  assist  in  the 
elevation  of  a  Swabian  Emperor.  He  must  yield  to 
the  union  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  with  that  of  Germany ; 
and  so  bequeath  to  his  successors  the  obstinate  and  per- 
ilous strife  with  Frederick  II. 

In  France^  Philip  Augustus  is  forced  to  seem,  yet 
only  seem,  to  submit ;  the  miseries  of  his  unhappy 
wife  are  but  aggravated  by  the  Papal  protection.  The 
death  of  Agnes  of  Meran,  rather  than  Innocent^s  aa* 

Innocent,  after  some  flatteiy  of  the  greatnefls  of  Borne,  nrgee:  — 

«( QnjB  TOf  stImalaTit  Bfynols  T 
Ut  flo  unanlmni  relermre  ▼•Ufels  Otonem, 
VnltlB  at  BoclesUs  BomuuB  prasdo  i«taig»*, 
HoBtis  GatholIc»  fldel,  dnminando  iiipttcbiu 
Non  flolmn  fltetoi,  ted  et  Ipn  ■nperbU.** 

'rhen  follow  seyoral  pages  of  dispute,  kindling  into  fieice  alteiortioA. 
The  Pope  winds  np:  — 

"Site 
Non  movwnt  toper  hoe  airignatiB  ratlonM 
Per  qnaa  Ottoni  Frederloiis  sabetitaatiir, 
Sio  Tolo,  aio  flat,  lit  pro  ratlone  Tolontas.** 
Some  boiifei  into  inveotiye :  — 

Berromm  Ohristi  Semis ! 


Kon  «8  apo>tolloiii,  sed  apoststtoiis ;  neqve  Pastor 
Immo  lapu,  Tesceos  ipso  grege.'* 

Rome  appeals  to  a  Qeneial  CoondL    Borne,  sapposing  the  Ooonoil  pn*- 
snt,  addreeees  it    The  Oonncfl  replies :  — 

*'  Soma  parens,  non  est  nostram  deponore  Papain.'* 

Bat  the  CoancO  dedans  its  right  to  depose  Fredariek  and  to  wstsf 
Otho. 
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thority,  heals  the  strife.  The  sons  of  the  proscribed 
ocmcobine  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France. 

In  Ekigland  the  Barons  refiise  to  desert  John  when 
mid^  the  interdict  of  the  Pope ;  when  the  Pope  be- 
comes the  King's  ally,  resenting  the  cession  of  the 
realm,  they  withdraw  their  allegiance.  Even  in  Ste- 
phen Langton,  who  owes  his  promotion  to  the  Pope, 
the  Englishman  prevails  over  the  ecclesiastic ;  the  Great 
Charter  n  extorted  from  the  King  when  under  the  ex- 
press protection  of  the  Holy  See,  and  maintained 
resolutely  against  the  Papal  sentence  of  abroga- 
tion :  and  in  the  Great  Charter  is  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  religions  as  well  as  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
land. 

Venice,  in  the  Crusade,  deludes,  defies,  ba£9es  the 
Pope.  The  Crusaders  become  her  army,  besiege,  fight, 
conquer  for  her  interests.  In  vain  the  Pope  protests, 
threatens,  anathematizes:  Venice  calmly  proceeds  in 
the  subjugation  of  Zara.  To  the  astonishmait,  the 
indignation  of  the  Pope,  the  Crusaders'  banners  wave 
not  over  Jerusalem,  but  over  Constantinople.  But  for 
her  own  wisdom,  Venice  might  have  given  an  Emperor 
to  die  capital  of  the  East,  she  secures  the  patriarchate 
almost  in  defiance  of  the  Pope ;  only  ^when  she  has  en- 
tirely gained  her  ends  does  she  submit  to  the  petty  and 
unregiuxled  vengeance  of  the  Pope. 

Even  in  the  Albigensian  war  the  success  was  indeed 
complete ;  heresy  was  crushed,  but  by  means  of  which 
Innocent  disapproved  in  his  heart  He  had  let  loose  a 
terrible  force,  which  he  could  neither  arrest  nor  control. 
The  Pope  can  do  everything  but  show  mercy  or  mod* 
eration.    He  could  not  shake  off,  the  Papacy  has  never 
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shaken  oflF  the  burden  of  its  complicity  in  the  remorse- 
less carnage  perpetrated  bj  the  Crusaders  in  Langue- 
doc,  in  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
A  dark  and  inefiaceable  stain  of  fraud  and  dissimular 
tion  too  has  gathered  around  the  fame  of  Innocent 
himself.^  Heresy  was  quenched  in  blood;  but  the 
earth  sooner  or  later  gives  out  the  terrible  cry  of  blood 
for  vengeance  against  murderers  and  oppressors. 

The  great  religious  event  of  this  Pontificate,  the 
foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  that  which  per- 
haps perpetuated,  or  at  least  immeasurably  strength- 
ened, the  Papal  power  for  two  centuries  was  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  Pc^.  Both  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis  were  coldly  received,  almost  contemptuously 
repelled.  It  was  not  till  either  his  own  more  mature 
deliberation,  or  wiser  counsel  which  took  the  form  of 
divine  admonition,  prevented  this  fatal  error,  and  pro- 
phetically revealed  the  secret  of  their  strength  and  of 
their  irresistible  influence  throughout  Christendom,  that 
Innocent  awoke  to  wisdom.  He  then  bequeathed  these 
two  great  standing  armies  to  the  Papacy;  armies 
maintained  without  cost,  sworn,  more  than  sworn, 
bound  by  the  unbroken  chains  of  their  own  zeal  and 
devotion  to  unquestioning,  unhesitating  service  through- 
out Christendom,  speaking  all  languages.  They  were 
colonies  of  religious  militia,  natives  of  every  land,  yet 
under  foreign  control  and  guidance.  Their  whole 
power,  importance,  perhaps  possessions,  rested  on  their 

1  It  is  remtrkaUe  Hut  Innocent  m.  was  never  canonised.  There  were 
popular  mmors  that  the  soul  of  Innocent,  escaping  ftom  the  fires  of  purga- 
tory, appeared  on  earth,  scourged  by  pursuing  devils,  taking  refUge  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  imploring  the  prayers  of  the  fkithfol.  ~  Chronic  £f> 
tot.  p  M8.    Thorn.  Cantipnit,  Vit  S.  Luitgardse,  ap.  Surium,  Jan.  16. 
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fidelity  to  the  See  of  Rome,  that  fidelity  guaranteed 
by  the  charter  of  their  existence.  Well  might  they 
appear  so  great  as  they  are  seen  by  the  eye  of  Dante, 
like  the  Chembin  and  Serapbin  in  Paradise.^ 
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BOOK    X. 
CHAPTER  I. 

HOKOBTOS  m.    FBEDEBICK  H. 

The  Pontificate  of  Honorios  III.  is  a  kind  of  oasis 
Honariof  HI.  ^^  Tcposc,  between  the  more  eventfiil  rule  of 
SSeSkS^-  Innocent  III.  and  of  Gregory  IX.  Honorins 
*^  ^*  was  a  Roman  of  the  noble  house  of  Savelli, 
Cardinal  of  St.  John  and  St  Paul.  The  Papacy  hay* 
ing  attained  its  consummate  height  under  Innocent  III., 
might  appear  resting  upon  its  arms,  and  gathering  up 
its  might  for  its  last  internecine  conflict,  under  Gregory 
IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  with  the  most  powerful,  the 
ablest,  and  when  driven  to  desperation,  most  reckless 
antagonist,  who  had  as  yet  come  into  collision  with  the 
spiritual  supremacy.  During  nearly  eleven  years  the 
A4>.i2i6  combatants  seem  girding  themselves  for  the 
*®  ^^'  contest.  At  first  mutual  respect  or  common 
interests  maintain  even  more  than  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  amity ;  then  arise  jealousy,  estrangement, 
doubtful  peace,  but  not  declared  war.  On  one  side 
neither  the  power  nor  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  are  mature ;  his  more  modest  views  of 
aggrandisement  gradmUly  expand;  his  own  character 
is  developing  itself  into  that  of  premature  enlighten* 
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ment  and  lingering  superstition ;  of  chivalrous  adyen- 
tore  and  coortly  el^ance,  of  stem  cmeltj  and  generous 
liberality,  of  restless  and  all-sdrring,  all-embracing  ac- 
tivity, which  keeps  Grermany,  Italy,  even  the  East,  in 
one  umntermpted  war  with  his  implacable  enemies  the 
Popes,  and  with  the  Lombard  Republics,  while  he  is 
constantly  betraying  his  natural  disposition  to  bask 
away  an  easy  and  luxurious  life  on  the  shores  of  his 
beloved  Sicily.  All  this  is  yet  in  its  dawn,  in  its  yet 
unftdfilled  promise,  in  its  menace.  Frederick  has  won 
the  Empire ;  he  has  united,  though  he  had  agreed  to 
make  over  Sicily  to  his  son,  the  Imperial  crown  to  that 
of  Sicily.  Even  if  rumors  are  already  abroad  of  his 
dangerous  fireedom  of  opinion,  this  may  pass  for  youth- 
ful levity,  he  is  still  the  spiritual  subject  of  the  Pope. 

Honorius  III.  stands  between  Innocent  III.  and 
Gh^ory  IX.,  not  as  a  Pontiff  of  superior  wisdom  and 
more  true  Christian  dignity,  adopting  a  gentler  and 
more  conciliating  policy  from  the  sense  of  its  more 
perfect  compatibility  with  his  oiSce  of  Vicar  MUdne^of 
of  Christ,  but  rather  from  natural  gentleness  *»***»^ 
of  character  bordering  on  timidity.  He  has  neither 
energy  of  mind  to  take  the  loftier  line,  nor  to  resist 
the  h^h  churchmen,  who  are  urging  him  towards  it ; 
his  was  a  temporisdng  policy,  which  could  only  avert 
for  a  time  the  inevitable  conflict. 

And  yet  a  Pope  who  could  assume  as  his  maxim  to 
act  with  gentleness  rather  than  by  compulsion,  by  in- 
fluence rather  than  anatnema,  nevertheless,  to  make 
no  surrender  of  the  overweening  pretensions  of  his 
function;  must  have  had  a  mind  of  force  and  vigor 
of  its  own,  not  unworthy  of  admiration :  a  moderate 
Pope  is  so  rare  in  these  times,  that  he  may  demand 
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some  homage  for  his  moderajdon.  His  age  and  infirmi* 
ties  may  have  tended  to  this  less  enterprising  or  turbu- 
lent administration.^  Honorius  accepted  the  tradition 
of  all  the  rights  and  duties  asserted  by,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as  part  of  his 
high  o£Sce.  The  Holy  War  was  now  become  so  estab- 
lished an  article  in  the  Christian  creed,  that  no  Pope, 
however  beyond  his  age,  could  have  ventured  even  to 
be  remiss  in  urging  this  solemn  obligation  on  all  true 
Christians.  No  cardinal  not  in  heart  a  Crusader 
would  have  been  raised  to  the  Papal  See.  The  as- 
surance of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Christian  arms 
became  a  point  of  honor,  more  than  that,  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  piety ;  to  deny  it  was  an  impeach- 
ment on  the  valor  of  true  Christians,  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient reliance  on  God  himself.  Christ  could  not, 
however  he  might  try  the  patience  of  the  Christian, 
eventually  abandon  to  the  infidel  his  holy  sepulchre. 
All  admonitions  of  disaster  and  defeat  were  but  the 
just  chastisements  of  the  sins  of  the  crusaders ;  the 
triumph,  however  postponed,  was  certain,  as  certain 
as  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  Mohammed  a  false 
prophet. 

Honorius  was  as  earnest,  as  zealous  in  the  good 
HoQoriua  cause,  as  had  be^i  his  more  inflexible  pred- 
GroMde.  ecessor;  this  was  the  primary  object  of  his 
ten  years*  Pontificate ;  this,  which  however  it  had  to 
encounter  the  coldness,  the  torpor,  the  worn-out  sym- 
pathies of  Christendom,  clashed  with  no  jealous  or  hos- 
tile feeling.  However  severe  the  rebuke,  it  was  rebuke 
of  which  Christendom  acknowledged  the  justice ;  all 

^  *'  Ciim  esBet  corpore  infinniu,  et  ultra  modum  debilis.*' — Baynald.  tab 
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men  honored  the  Pope  for  his  zeal  in  sounding  the 
trumpet  with  the  fiercest  energy,  even  though  they  did 
not  answer  to  the  call.  The  more  the  enthosiasm  of 
Christendom  cooled  down  into  indifierence,  the  mora 
ardent  and  pressing  the  exhortation  of  the  Popes, 
The  first  act  of  Honorins  was  a  circular  ad-  dm.s»]sii. 
dress  to  Christendom,  fxdl  of  reproof,  expostulation^ 
entreaty  to  contribute  either  in  person  or  in  money 
to  the  new  campaign.  The  only  King  who  obeyed  the 
summons  was  Andrew  of  Himgaiy.  Someonmdtot 
Grerman  princes  and  [urelates  met  the  Hun-  Hoafuy. 
garian  at  Spalatro,  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Meran, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  Bishops  of  Bamberg, 
2ieitz,  Munster,  and  Utrecht.  But  notwithstanding 
the  interdict  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Andrew 
returned  in  the  next  year,  though  not  without  some 
fiune  for  valor  and  conduct,  on  the  plea  of  enfeebled 
health,  and  of  important  affiurs  of  Hungary.^  His 
trophies  were  relics,  the  heads  of  St.  Stephen  and  St 
Margaret,  the  hands  of  St«  Bartholomew  and  St 
Thomas,  a  slip  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  one  of  the 
water-pots  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana.  The  expedition 
firom  the  Holy  Land  against  Damietta,  theA.».m9. 
flight  of  Sultan  Kameel  irom  that  city,  itsi>uni«u>. 
occupation  by  the  Christians,  raised  the  most  exult* 
ing  hopes.  The  proposal  of  the  Sultan  to  yield  up 
Jerusalem  was  rejected  with  scorn.  But  die  fatal 
reverses,  which  showed  the  danger  of  accepting  a 
Legate  (the  Cardinal  Pelagius)  as  a  general,  too  soon 
threw  men's  minds  back  into  their  former  prostration. 
But  even  before  this  discomfiture,  King  Frederick  II. 
had  centred  on  himself  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  aU 

1  Thfa  wms  the  CruMde  joined  bj  St.  Frandt.  —  See  Ch.  X. 
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who  were  stiU  Crusaders  in  their  hearts,  as  the  one 
vrateiokn.  monarch  in  Christendom  who  could  restore 
the  fallen  fortmies  of  the  Cross  in  the  East.  In  his 
first  access  of  yoathfbl  pride,  as  having  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  won,  by  his  own  gallant  daring,  the 
Transalpine  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  in  his  grate- 
fbl  devotion  to  the  Pope,  who,  in  hatred  to  Otho,  had 
maintained  his  cause,  Frederick  II.  had  taken  the 
Gross.  Nor  for  some  years  does  there  appear  any 
reason  to  mistrust,  if  not  his  religious,  at  least  his  ad- 
venturous and  ambitious  ardor.  But  till  the  death  of 
his  rival  Otho,  he  could  command  no  powerful  force 
which  would  follow  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  nor  could 
he  leave  his  yet  unsettled  realm.  The  princes  and 
churchmen,  his  partisans,  were  to  be  rewarded  and  so 
confirmed  in  their  loyalty  ;  the  doubtful  and  wavering 
to  be  won  ;  the  refractory  or  resistant  to  be  reduced  to 
allegiance. 

The  death  of  Otho,  in  the  castle  of  Wurtzburg, 
near  Goslar,  had  been  a  signal  example  of  the  powei 
of  religious  awe.  The  battle  of  Bouvines  and  the 
desertion  of  his  friends  had  broken  his  proud  spirit ; 
his  health  failed,  violent  remedies  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Hell  yawned  before  the  outcast 
firom  the  Church  ;  nothing  less  than  a  public  expiati<m 
of  his  sins  could  soothe  his  shuddering  conscience. 
No  bishop  would  approach  the  excommunicated,  the 
fallen  Sovereign  ;  the  Prior  of  Halberstadt,  on  his  sol- 
emn oath  upon  the  relics  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude 
brought  for  that  purpose  from  Brunswick,  that  if  he 
lived  he  would  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  ob- 
tained him  absolution  and  the  Last  Sacrament  The 
next  day,  the  last  of  his  life,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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Empress  and  his  fiimily,  the  nobles,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Hildesheim,  he  knelt  almost  naked  on  a  carpet,  made 
the  fullest  confession  of  his  sins ;  he  showed  a  cross, 
which  he  had  received  at  Rome,  as  a  pledge  that  he 
would  embark  on  a  Crusade :  ^^  the  devil  had  still 
thwarted  his  holj  vow."  The  cross  was  restored  to 
him.  He  then  crouched  down,  exposed  his  naked 
shoulders,  and  entreated  all  present  to  inflict  the  mer- 
ited chastisement.  All  hands  were  armed  with  rods ; 
the  very  sculhons  assisted  in  the  pious  work  of  flagel- 
lation, or  at  least  of  humiliation.  In  the  pauses  of 
the  Miserere  the  Emperor's  voice  was  heard :  ^'  Strike 
harder,  spare  not  the  hardened  sinner."  So  died  the 
rival  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  foe  of  Innocent  III.,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.^ 

With  the  death  of  Otho  rose  new  schemes  of  a^ 
grandizement  before  the  eyes  of  Frederick  II.;  he 
must  secure  the  Imperial  crown  for  himself;  for  his 
son  Henry  the  succession  to  the  German  kingdom. 
The  Imperial  crown  must  be  obtained  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope ;  the  election  of  his  son  at  least  be  ratified 
by  that  power.  A  friendly  correspondence  began  with 
Honorius  III.  The  price  set  on  the  corona-  PromiMt  to 
tion  of  Frederick  as  Emperor  was  his  under-  oruMde. 
taking  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  High 
Diet  at  Fulda,  Frederick  himself  (so  he  writes  to  the 
Pope)  had  already  summoned  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  his  great  design :  at  the  Diet  proclaimed  to  be  held 
at  Magdeburg,  he  urged  the  Pope  to  ^communicate 
all  who  should  not  appear  in  arms  on  the  next  St. 

1  Otho  died  19th  Maj,  121S.  —  See  Narratio  de  Morte  Ottonb  IV.  Apod 
MarteDe  et  Dvraiid  Thes.  His.  AnecdoL  iii.  p.  1373.  **  Pnecepit  coquinarlit 
at  in  oonam  taora  concnlcarent."  —  Albert.  Stadent.  Chron.  p.  904. 
VOL.  V.  19 
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John's  day.  His  chief  counsellor  seemed  to  be  Her* 
man  of  Salza,  the  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order^  a? 
deeply  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  the 
jftn.  12, 1219.  Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John.  On 
that  Order  he  heaped  privileges  and  possessions.  But 
already  in  Rome,  no  doubt  among  the  old  austere  anti- 
Grerman  party,  were  dark  suspicions,  solemn  admoni- 
tions, secret  warnings  to  the  mild  Pope,  that  no  son  of 
the  house  of  Swabia  could  be  otherwise  than  an  enemy 
to  the  Church :  the  Imperial  crown  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  could  not  be  in  the  possession  of  one  Sovereign 
Bity  10, 1219.  without  endangering  the  independence  of  the 
Papacy.  Frederick  repelled  these  accusations  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Church  with  passionate  vehemence.  "I 
well  know  that  those  who  dare  to  rise  up  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  drunk  of  the  cup  of  Babylon ; 
and  hope  that  during  my  whole  life  I  shall  never  be 
justly  charged  with  ingratitude  to  my  Holy  Mother. 
I  design  not,  against  my  own  declaration,  to  obtain  the 
election  of  my  son  Henry  to  the  throne  of  Germany 
in  order  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Grermany  and 
Sicily ;  but  that  in  my  absence  (no  doubt  he  implies 
in  the  Holy  Land),  the  two  realms  may  be  more 
firmly  governed ;  and  that  in  case  of  my  death,  my 
son  may  be  more  certain  of  inheriting  the  throne  of 
his  fathers.  That  son  remains  under  subjection  to  the 
Roman  See,  which,  having  protected  me,  so  ought  to 
protect  him  in  his  undoubted  rights."  ^  He  then  con- 
descends to  exculpate  himself  from  all  the  special 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Rome. 

The  correspondence  continued  on  both  sides  in  terms 

1  B^gest  Hon.,  quoted  from  the  Vaticia  Archives  hy  Voa  Raomer,  iii.  p 
194. 
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of  amkable  courtesy.  Each  had  his  object,  of  which 
he  never  lost  sight  The  Pope  would  even  hazard  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Swabia  if  he  ^^^  ^  yg^ 
could  send  fordi  an  overpowering  armament  ^^iJHf^ 
to  the  East  Frederick,  secure  of  the  aggran-  ^  ^^'^ 
dizement  of  his  house,  was  fuUj  prepared  to  head  the 
Cmsade.  Honorius  consented  that,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  Henry  the  son  of  Frederick  without  heir  or 
brother,  Fred^ck  should  hold  both  the  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  his  lifetime.  Frederick 
desired  to  retain  unconditionally  the  investiture  of  both 
kingdoms  ;  but  on  this  point  the  Pope  showed  so  much 
reluctance  that  Frederick  broke  off  the  treaty  by  letter, 
reserving  it  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Pope. 
"  For  who  could  be  more  obedient  to  the  Church  than 
he  who  was  nursed  at  her  breast  and  had  rested  in  her 
lap  ?  Who  more  loyal  ?  Who  would  be  so  mindful 
of  benefits  already  received,  or  so  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge his  obligations  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  his  benefiu:i;ors  ?  "  Such  were  the  smooth  nor  yet 
deceptive  words  of  Frederick.*  Frederick  had  already 
consented,  even  proposed,  that  the  Pope  should  place 
all  the  Grerman  Princes  who  refused  to  take  up  the 
Cross  under  the  interdict  of  the  Church,  and  thus,  as 
the  Pope  reminds  him,  had  still  more  inextricably 
bound  himself,  who  had  already  vowed  to  take  up  that 
Cross.  Frederick  urged  Honorius  to  write  individu- 
ally to  all  the  princes  among  whom  there  was  no  ardor 
for  the  Crusade,  to  threaten  tliem  with  the  ban  if  at 
least  they  did  not  maintain  the  truce  of  God ;  he  prom- 

1  An  this  I  Am  not  surprised  to  find  hy  sncfa  writers  ss  Hofler  represented 
■e  the  most  deliberate  hypocrisy*  I  ao  sorry  to  see  the  same  partial  view 
b  Boehmer's  Begesta. 
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ised,  protesting  that  he  acted  without  deceit  or  sabdety, 
to  send  forward  his  forces,  and  follow  himself  as  speedily 
as  he  might.  The  Pope  expressed  his  profound  satis- 
faction  at  finding  his  beloved  son  so  devoted  to  (xod 
and  to  the  Church.  He  urged  him  to  delay  no  longer 
the  holy  design :  "  Touth,  power,  fiune,  your  vow,  the 
example  of  your  ancestors,  summon  you  to  fulfil  your 
glorious  enterprise.  That  which  your  illustrious  grand- 
ifu«h,i2a>.  father  Frederick  I.  undertook  with  all  his 
puissance,  it  is  your  mission  to  bring  to  a  glorious  end. 
Three  times  have  I  consented  to  delay;  I  will  even 
prolong  the  term  to  the  first  of  May.  Whose  ofier  is 
this?  —  Not  mine;  but  that  of  Christ  I  Whose  ad- 
vantage ?  —  That  of  all  his  disciples !  Whose  honor  ? 
—  That  of  all  Christians!  Are  you  not  invited  by 
unspeakable  rewards?  sununoned  by  miracles?  admon- 
ished by  examples  ?  " 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  Frederick,  without  waiting  the 
assent  of  the  Pope,  had  carried  his  great  design,  the 
election  of  his  son  Henry  to  the  crown  of  Germany. 
His  unbounded  popularity,  his  power  now  that  his  rival 
Otho  was  dead,  the  fortunate  &lling-in  of  some  great 
fiefs  (especially  the  vast  possessions  of  Berthold  of 
Zahringen,  which  enabled  him  to  reward  some,  to  win 
Diet  of  others  of  the  nobler  houses),  his  afiability, 
ApriLi22b.  his  liberality,  his  justice,  gave  him  command 
Heniyuhis  ovcr  the  ^uffitiges  of  the  temporal  princes. 
Apr.  90, 1220.  By  a  great  measure  of  wisdom  and  justice, 
the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Grerman  Church,  on 
which  some  looked  with  jealousy  as  investing  him  with 
dangerous  power,  he  gained  the  support  of  the  high 
ecclesiastics.^      The   King  surrendered  the  unkingly 

1  Monument  Qenn.  iv.  235. 
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right  or  usage  of  seizing  to  his  own  use  the  personali- 
ties of  bishops  on  their  decease.  These  effects,  if  not 
bequeathed  by  will,  went  to  the  bishop's  successor. 
The  King  consented  to  renounce  the  right  of  coining 
money  and  levying  tolls  within  the  territory  of  the 
bishops  without  their  consent ;  and  to  punish  all  for- 
geries of  their  coin.  The  vassals  and  serfe  of  the 
prelates  were  to  be  received  in  no  imperial  city  or  fief 
of  the  ESmpire  to  their  damage.  The  advocates,  un* 
der  pretence  of  protection,  were  not  to  injure  the  estates 
of  the  Church :  no  one  was  to  occupy  by  force  an  ec- 
clesiastical fief.  He  who  did  not  submit  within  six 
weeks  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  and  could  neither  act  as  judge, 
plaintiff,  nor  witness  in  any  court.  The  Bishops,  on 
their  side,  promised  to  prosecute  and  to  pinish  all  who 
opposed  the  will  of  the  King.  The  King  further  stipu- 
lated that  no  one  might  erect  castles  or  fortresses  in  the 
lands  of  a  spiritual  prince.  No  officer  of  the  King  had 
jurisdiction,  could  coin  money,  or  levy  tolls  in  the 
episcopal  cities,  except  eight  days  before  and  eight  days 
aft^r  a  diet  to  be  held  in  such  city.  Only  when  the 
King  was  actually  within  the  city  was  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prince  suspended,  and  only  so  long  as  he  should 
remain. 

The  election  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  Gtermany 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope  struck  Rome  with 
dismay.  Frederick  made  haste  to  allay,  if  possible, 
the  j^ous  apprehension.  He  declared  that  it  was  the 
^ontaneous  act  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  during 
his  absence,  without  his  instigation.  They  had  seen, 
firom  a  quarrel  which  had  broken  out  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
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the  abs<Jaie  necessity  of  a  Bang  to  maintain  in  Fred- 
erick's absence  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  He  had 
Nuwnbeij,  ®^®^  dekyed  his  own  consent.  The  act  of 
July  18.  election  would  be  laid  before  the  Pope  with 
the  seals  of  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  afiair.^ 
He  declared  that  this  election  was  by  no  means  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  the  Empire.  "  Even  if  the  Church  had  no  right 
over  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  I  would  freely 
grant  that  kingdom  to  the  Pope  rather  tlian  attach  it 
to  the  Empire,  should  I  die  without  lawftil  heirs."  ^ 
He  significantly  adds,  that  it  is  constantly  suggested  to 
him  that  the  love  professed  to  him  by  the  Church  is 
rot  sincere  and  will  not  be  lasting,  but  he  had  con- 
ptantly  refused  to  entertain  such  ungrounded  and  dis- 
honorable suspicions. 

The  Abbot  of  Fulda  had,  in  the  mean  tinie,  been 
despatched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  coronation  of  Fred- 
erick as  Emperor.  This  embassage  had  been  usual- 
ly the  office  of  one  of  the  great  prelates  of  Grermany, 
but  the  mild  Honorius  took  no  offence,  or  disguised 
it.  At  the  end  of  August  Frederick  descended  the 
Alps  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  Eight  years  before, 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  he  had  crossed  those  Alps,  almost 
alone,  on  his  desperate  adventure  of  wresting  the  crown 
of  his  fathers  from  the  brow  of  Otho.  He  came  back, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  mightiest  kings  who 
had  ever  occupied  that  throne ;  stronger  in  the  attach- 
ment of  all  orders,  perhaps,  than  any  former  Swabian 
king ;  having  secured,  it  might  seem,  in  his  house,  at 

1  Begest,  quoted  hy  Von  Raumer,  p.  335.    Pertz,  Monumenta. 
*  **  Priiu  ipso  regno  Romanam  Ecclesiam  quam  Imperiam  dotaremuft 
-Ibid. 
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least  the  Empire,  if  not  the  Empire  with  all  its  right* 
in  Italy  ;  and  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  instead  of  a 
hostile  power  at  the  command  of  the  Popes,  his  own, 
if  not  in  possession,  in  attachment.  Daring  these  eight 
years  Italy  had  been  one  great  feud  of  city  with  city, 
of  the  cities  within  themselves.  Milan,  released  from 
fears  of  the  Emperor,  had  now  begun  a  quarrel  with 
the  Church.  The  Podest^  expelled  the  Archbishop; 
Parma  and  many  other  cities  had  followed  this  exam- 
ple; the  bishops  were  driven  out,  their  palaces  de- 
stroyed, their  property  plundered :  the  great  ability  of 
the  Cardinal  Ugolino,  afterwards  Gregory  IX.,  had 
restored  something  like  order,  but  the  fire  was  still 
smouldering  in  its  ashes. 

Frederick  passed  on  without  involving  himself  in 
these  implacable  quarrels:  it  was  time  to  as-  Fr^daiiok 
sert  the  Imperial  rights  when  invested  in  the  a^%\ 
Imperial  crown.  He  had  crossed  the  Bren-  ^^* 
ner,  and  moving  by  Verona  and  Mantua,  so  avoided 
Milan.  The  absence  of  the  ArchUshop  from  Milan 
was  a  full  excuse  for  his  postponing  his  coronation  with 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  He  granted  rights  and 
privileges  to  Venice,  Grenoa,  Pisa ;  overawed  or  con- 
ciliated some  cities.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September  he 
was  in  Verona,  on  the  fourth  of  October  in  Bologna. 
His  Chancellor,  Conrad  of  Metz,  bad  arranged  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown. 
Frederick  advanced  with  a  great  array  of  churchmen 
in  his  retinue  —  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Raven- 
na, the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishops  of  Metz, 
Passau,  Trent,  Brixen,  Augsbui^,  Duke  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, and  Henry  Count  Palatine.  Ambassadors  an- 
peared  from  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy :  from  Apulia, 
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from  the  Counts  of  Celano,  St.  Severino,  and  Aqnila : 
deputies  from  the  city  of  Naples.  The  people  of  Rome 
were  quiet  and  well  pleased.  The  only  untoward  inci- 
dent which  disturbed  the  peace  was  a  quarrel  about  a 
dog  between  the  Ambassadors  of  Florence  and  Pisa, 
which  led  to  a  bloody  war.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
November  Frederick  and  his  Queen  were  crowned  in 
St.  Peter's  amid  universal  acclamations.  Frederick 
disputed  not  the  covenanted  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
Imperial  crown.  He  received  the  Cross  once  more 
from  the  hand  of  Cardinal  Ugolino.  He  swore  that 
part  of  his  forces  should  set  forth  for  the  Holy  Land  in 
the  March  of  the  following  year,  himself  in  August. 
He  released  his  vassals  from  their  fealty  in  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  made  over  the 
appointment  of  all  the  podest^  to  the  Pope ;  some  who 
refused  to  submit  were  placed  by  the  Chancellor  Con- 
rad under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  He  put  the  Pope 
in  possession  of  the  whole  region  from  Radicofani  to 
Ceperano,  with  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Duchy 
of  Spoleto. 

His  liberality  was  not  limited  to  these  grants.     Two 
Laws  in        laws  couceming  the  immunities  of  ecclesias- 

&Tor  of  ,  .-^  .  n    1  •  •    t 

eecieaiMtksf.  tics,  and  the  supprossiou  01  heretics,  might 
satisfy  the  severest  churchman.  The  first  absolutely 
annulled  all  laws  or  usages  of  cities,  communities, 
or  ruling  powers  which  might  be  or  were  employed 
against  the  liberties  of  the  churches  or  of  spiritual 
persons,  or  against  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Empire.  Outlawry  and  heavy  fines  were  enacted  not 
only  against  those  who  enforced,  but  who  counselled  or 
aided  in  the  enforcement  of  such  usages :  the  offenders 
forfeited,  if  contumacious  for  a  whole  year,  all  their 
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goods.^  No  tax  or  burden  conld  be  set  upon  ecdean 
astics,  churches,  or  spiritual  foundations.  Whoeyer 
arraigned  a  spiritual  person  before  a  dvil  tribunal  for- 
feited his  right  to  implead ;  the  tribunal  which  admit- 
ted such  arraignment  lost  its  jurisdiction ;  the  judge 
who  refused  justice  three  times  to  a  spiritual  person 
n  any  matter  forfeited  his  judicial  authority. 

The  law  against  heretics  vied  in  sternness  with  that  of 
Innocent  III.,  confirmed  bj  Otho  IV.'  All  uwi 
Cathari,  Paterines,  Leonkts,  Speronists,  Ar-  h«rttte. 
noldists,  and  dissidents  of  all  other  descriptions,  were 
incapable  of  holding  places  of  honor,  and  under  ban. 
Their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  not  restored  to  their 
childr^i ;  *^  for  outrages  against  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
were  more  heinous  than  against  a  temporal  lord." 
Whoever,  suspected  of  heresy,  did  not  clear  himself 
after  a  year's  trial  was  to  be  treated  as  a  heretic.  Every 
magistrate  on  entering  upon  office  must  himself  take 
an  oath  of  orthodoxy,  and  swear  to  punish  all  whom 
the  Church  might  denounce  as  heretics.  If  any  tem- 
poral lord  did  not  rid  his  lands  of  heretics,  the  true  be- 
lievers might  take  the  business  into  their  own  hands, 
and  seize  the  goods  of  the  delinquent,  provided  that  the 
rights  of  an  innocent  lord  were  not  thereby  impeached. 
All  who  concealed,  aided,  protected  heretics  were  under 
ban  and  interdict;  if  they  did  not  make  satisfection 
within  two  years,  under  outlawry ;  they  could  hold  no 
office,  nor  inherit,  nor  enter  any  plea,  nor  bear  testi* 
mony. 

lliree  other  laws,  based  on  the  eternal  principles  of 

^  Coostit.  Frederick  11.  in  Corp.  Jnr.  tit  i.    BoUar.  Roman,  i.  68. 

*  This  \kw  was  renewed  and  made  more  severe,  1234.  Raynald.  rab  aiiv 
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morality,  accompanied  these  acts  of  ecclesiastical  \effB* 
lation,  or  of  temporal  legislation  in  the  spirit  of  thp. 
Church.  One  prohibited  the  plondering  of  wrecks, 
oumtUwi.  excepting  the  ships  of  pirates  and  infidels. 
Another  protected  pilgrims  ;  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived with  kindness ;  if  they  died,  their  property  was 
to  be  restored  to  their  rightftil  heirs.  The  third  pro- 
tected the  persons  and  labors  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  some 
trifling  differences,  parted  in  perfect  amity.  "  Never,*' 
writes  Honorius,  "  did  Pope  love  Emperor  as  he  loved 
his  son  Frederick.*'  Each  had  obtained  some  great 
objects :  the  Pope  the  peaceable  surrender  of  the  Ma- 
thildine  territories,  and  the  solemn  oath  that  Frederick 
would  speedily  set  forth  on  the  Crusade.  The  Em- 
peror retired  in  peace  and  joy  to  the  beloved  land  of 
his  youth.  The  perilous  question  of  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  had  been  intentionally  or  happily 
Sept.  8.  avoided ;  he  had  been  recognized  by  the  P<^ 
as  Emperor  and  King  of  Sicily.  There  were  still 
brooding  causes  of  mutual  suspicion  and  dissatisfacticm. 
Frederick  pursued  with  vigor  his  determination  of  re- 
pressing the  turbulent  nobles  of  Apulia ;  the  castles  of 
the  partisans  of  Otho  were  seized ;  they  fled,  and,  he 
bitterly  complained,  were  received  with  more  than  hosr 
))itality  in  the  Papal  dominions.  He  spared  not  the 
inimical  bishops ;  they  were  driven  from  their  sees ; 
some  imprisoned.  The  Pope  loudly  protested  against 
this  audacious  violation  of  the  immunities  of  Church- 
men. Frederick  refused  them  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom ;  he  had  rather  forfeit  his  crown  than  the  inalien* 
able   right  of  the  sovereign,  of  which  he  had   been 
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defiuaded  by  Innocent  III.,  of  yisiting  treason  on  all 
his  subjects.^ 

Theaa  in  the  next  year  came  the  &tal  news  from  the 
East — the  capture,  the  disasters  which  fol-A.».isi. 
kwed  the  capture  of  Damietta.  The  Pope  DuB^tift. 
and  the  Emperor  expressed  their  common  grief:  the 
Pope  was  bowed  with  dismay  and  sorrow  ;*  the  tidings 
pierced  as  a  sword  to  the  heart  of  Fredmck.'  Fred- 
erick had  sent  forty  triremes,  under  the  Bishc^  ci 
Catania  and  the  Count  of  Malta;  they  had  arrived 
too  late.  But  this  dire  reverse  showed  that  nothing 
less  than  an  overwhelming  force  could  restore  the  Chris- 
tian caiue  in  the  East;  und  in  those  days  of  colder 
religious  zeal,  even  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Sicily 
could  not  at  once  summon  such  overwhelming  force. 
Frederick  was  ftiUy  occupied  in  the  Sicilian  dominions. 
During  his  minority,  and  during  his  absence,  the  pow- 
erful Grermans,  Normans,  Italians,  even  Churchmen, 
had  usurped  fie6,  castles,  cities:^  he  had  to  resume  by 
force  rights  imlawfully  obtained,  to  dispossess  men  whose 
only  title  had  been  open  or  secret  leanings  to  the  Em- 
peror Otho ;  to  punish  arbitrary  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  destroy  strong  castles  built  without  license  ;  to 
settle  fmcient  feuds  and  suppress  private  wars :  it  needed 
all  his  power,  his  popularity,  his  firmness,  to  avert  in- 
surrection during  these  vigorous  but  necessary  meas- 
ures. Two  great  as^'zes  held  at  Capua  and  d,c.  1220  lo 
Messina  showed  the  confusion  in  the  afiairs  of  ^^*  ^^' 
both  kingdoms.     But  from  such  nobles  he  could  expect 

1  **  Chh  prima  si  lasderrebbe  tone  U  corona,  tkh  deiogar  in  nn  panto  U 
IQMti  too!  diritti.*'  —  Giannone,  1.  xri.  e.  i. 
*  Letter  of  Pope  HonorioB,  Kor.  1991. 
>  Epist.  Honor,  apad  Raynald.,  Ang.  10, 1931. 
^  Litter  of  Frederick  to  the  Pope  from  Trani,  March  S,  1991. 
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DO  readj  obedience  to  assemble  around  his  banner  fot 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Instead  of  a  great 
fleet,  suddenly  raised,  as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchimter 
(this  the  Pope  seemed  to  expect),  and  a  powerful  army. 
Meeting  at  ^  April  in  the  year  1222  the  Pope  and  the 
veroiL  Empcror  met  at  Veroli  to  deliberate  on  the 

Crusade.  They  agreed  to  proclaim  a  great  assembly 
at  Verona  in  the  November  of  that  year,  at  which  tho 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  to  be  present.  All  princes, 
prelates,  knights,  and  vassals  were  to  be  summoned  to 
unite  in  one  irresistible  e£Port  for  the  relief  of  the  East. 
The  assembly  at  Yercma  did  not  take  place ;  the  illness 
of  the  Pope,  the  occupations  of  the  Emper(»:,  were 
alleged  as  excuses  for  the  further  delay.  A  second 
AtPerentino.  ^™®  *^®  Pope  and  the  Emperor  met  at  Fe- 
iiaTCh,i328.  rentino;  witfi  them  King  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Patriarch,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  Frederick  explained  the  difficulties  which 
had  impeded  his  movements,  first  in  Grermany,  now  in 
Sicily.  To  the  opposition  of  his  turbulent  barons  was 
now  added  the  danger  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Saracens 
in  Sicily.  Frederick  himself  was  engaged  in  a  short 
but  obstinate  war.^  Even  the  King  of  Jerusalem  dep- 
recated the  despatch  of  an  insufficient  force.  Two  full 
years  were  to  be  employed,  by  deliberate  agreement, 

1  The  two  fbllowing  passages  show  that  this  was  no  feigned  excuse:  — 
''Imperator  in  Sicilia  de  Mirabello  triumphavit,  et  de  ipso  et  sots  fedt  qnod 
eomm  meraerat  exigentia  commissonim.'*  —  Richd.  San  Genu.  "  Dominns 
Fredericus  erat  cum  magno  ezerdtu  super  Saracenos  Jads,  et  cepit  Bena* 
vith  cum  filiis  suia,  et  suspendit  apud  Panornnm.**  —  Anon.  Sic  He  after- 
wards transplanted  many  of  them  to  Lucera.  So  far  was  Frederick  as  yet 
firom  any  suspicious  dealings  with  the  Saracens.  The  Parliament  at  Mes- 
sina had  paMed  persecuting  laws  against  the  Jews.  A  law  of  the  same 
year  protected  the  churches  and  the  clergy  from  the  burdens  laid  upon 
them  by  the  nobles. 
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tn  awakening  the  dormant  zeal  of  Christendom  >  bat 
Frederick,  now  a  widower,  bound  himself,  it  might 
seem,  in  the  inextricable  fetters  of  his  own  persona] 
interest  and  ambition,  bj  engaging  to  many  lolante, 
tlie  beantiftd  daughter  of  King  John. 

Two  years  passed  awaj;  King  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem travelled  over  Western  Christendom,  to  England, 
France,  Germanj,  to  represent  in  all  lands  the  state  of 
extreme  peril  and  distress  to  which  his  kingdom  was 
reduced.  Everywhere  he  met  with  the  most  courteous 
and  royal  reception  ;  but  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  St.  Bernard  were  gone  by.  France,  England,  Ger* 
many,  Spain,  were  involved  in  their  own  affidrs ;  a  few 
took  the  Cross,  and  offered  sums  of  money  to  no  great 
amount ;  and  this  was  all  which  was  done  by  the  royal 
preacher  of  the  Crusade.  Tuscany  and  Lombardy 
were  almost  as  indifferent  to  the  expostulations  of  Car« 
dinal  Ugolino,  who  had  for  some  years  received  full 
power  from  the  Emperor  to  awaken,  if  possible,  the 
sluggish  ardor  of  those  provinces.  King  John  and  the 
Patriarch,  after  visiting  Apulia,  reported  to  the  Pope 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  raising  any  powerful  ar- 
mament by  the  time  appointed  in  ihe  treaty  of  Feren- 
tino. 

Honorius  was  compelled  to  submit ;  at  St.  Germane 
was  framed  a  new  agreement,  by  two  Cardi-  Atsaa 
nals  commissioned  by  the  Pope,  which  do- Jaiy,  lass. 
ferred  for  two  years  longer  (till  August,  1227)  the 
final  departure  of  the  Crusade.^  Frederick  permitted 
himself  to  be  bound  by  stringent  articles.  In  that 
month  of  that  year  he  would  proceed  on  the  Crusade, 
and  maintain  one  thousand  knights  at  his  own  cost  for 
1  Ric.  San  Germ.,  tub  son. 
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two  years :  for  each  knight  who  was  deficient  he  was 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  fifty  marks,  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  King,  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  to  have  a  fleet  of  150  ships  to  transport  2000 
knights,  without  cost,  to  Palestine.  If  so  many  knights 
were  not  ready  to  embark,  the  money  saved  was  to  be 
devoted  to  those  pious  interests.  He  was  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  persons  100,000  ounces  of  gold 
at  four  several  periods,  to  be  forfdted  for  the  same  uses, 
if  in  two  years  he  did  not  embark  on  the  Crusade.  His 
successors  were  bound  to  fiilfil  these  covenants  in  case 
of  his  death.  If  he  fidled  to  perform  any  one  of  these 
covenants ;  if  at  the  appointed  time  he  did  not  embark 
for  the  Holy  Land ;  if  he  did  not  maintain  the  stip- 
ulated number  of  knights  ;  if  he  did  not  pay  the  stip- 
ulated sums  of  money ;  he  fell  at  once  imder  the  inter- 
dict of  the  Church :  if  he  left  unfulfilled  any  othef 
point,  the  Church,  by  his  own  free  admission,  had  the 
power  to  pronounce  the  interdict. 

Personal  ambition,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  or  the 
policy  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  spiritual 
power,  might  seem  to  mingle  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  for  the  Holy  Land ;  to  his  great 
Empire  he  would  add  the  dominions  of  the  E2ast.  In 
FPBd»rickiMr.the  Novcmbcr  of  the  same  year,  after  the  sifj 
A.D.  ias6.  nature  of  the  treaty  m  bt.  (rermano,  he  eel 
ebrated  his  marriage  with  lolante,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Jerusalem.  No  sooner  had  he  done  this,  than 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem : 
he  caused  a  new  great  seal  to  be  made,  in  which  he 
styled  himself  Emperor,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
fohn  of  Jerusalem   was   King,  he  asserted,  only  by 
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right  of  his  wife ;  on  her  death,  the  crown  descended 
to  her  daughter ;  as  the  husband  of  lolante  he  was  the 
lawftd  Sovereign.^  King  John,  l^  temperament  a 
wrathful  man,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  fniy ;  high 
words  ensued ;  he  called  the  Eknperor  the  son  of  a 
butcher;  he  accused  him  of  neglecting  his  daughter, 
of  diverting  those  embraces  due  to  his  bride  to  one 
of  her  attendants.  He  retired  in  anger  to  Bologna. 
Frederick  had  other  causes  for  suspecting  the  enmity 
of  his  fiaither-in-law.  He  was  the  brother  of  Walter 
of  Brienne;  and  rumors  had  prevailed  that  he  in- 
tended to  claim  the  inheritance  of  his  brother's  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  Norman  Tancred.  But  John 
filled  Italy  with  dark  stories  of  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  gallant  Frederick:  that  he  abstained  altogether 
firom  the  bed  of  lolante  is  refiited  by  the  fact  that 
two  years  after  she  bore  him  a  son,  which  Frederick 
acknowledged  as  his  own.  They  appeared  even  dur- 
ing that  year,  at  least  with  all  outward  signs  of  per- 
fect harmony. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  event  which  crossed  the 
designs  of  Frederick,  if  he  ever  seriously  determined 
to  folfil  his  vow  (where  is  the  evidence,  but  that  of 
his  bitter  enemies,  that  he  had  not  so  determined?) 
Throughout  all  his  dominions,  instead  of  that  profound 
peace  and  established  order  which  might  enable  him,  at 
the  head  of  the  united  knighthood  of  the  Empire  and 
of  Italy,  to  break  with  irresistible  forces  upon  the  East ; 
in  Grermany  the  assassination  of  the  wise  and   good 

I "  DetpoDBatft  pnellft  Imperator  patrem  reqnlBiTit;  nt  regna  et  regalia 
jntm  rangnet — Btnpeftctos  ille  obedit/*  — Jord.  apud  Raynald.  Yet  if 
we  are  to  bdleve  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  he  Just  at  that  time  threw  lolante 
into  prison,  and  ravished  her  coosin,  the  daughter  of  Walter  of  Brienne 
Wat  this  one  of  the  tales  told  by  the  King  of  Jemsalsm? 
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Engelbert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,^  to  whom  Frederick 
had  intrusted  the  tutelage  of  his  son  Henry,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Empire,  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  realm.  In  Lombardy,  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  warred, 
intrigued ;  princes  against  princes,  Bonifaao  of  Mon- 
ferrat  and  the  house  of  E^te  against  the  Salinguerra, 
and  that  cruel  race  of  which  Eccelin  di  Romano  was 
state  of  ^^  head.  Venice  and  Genoa,  Genoa  and 
^^^J'  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Milan,  Asti  and  Alexandria, 

Ravenna  and  Ferrara,  Mantua  and  Cremona,  even 
Rome  and  Viterbo,  were  now  involved  in  fierce  hostil- 
ity, or  pausing  to  take  advantage  each  of  the  oth^ ; 
and  each  city  had  usually  a  friendly  faction  within  the 
walls  of  its  i^val.  Frederick,  who  held  the  lofby  Swa- 
bian  notion  as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor,  had 
determined  with  a  high  hand  to  assert  the  Imperial 
rights.  He  hoped,  with  his  Ghibelline  allies,  to  become 
again  the  Sovereign  of  the  north  of  Italy.  He  was 
prepared  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  Southern  forces ; 
a  Diet  had  been  summoned  at  Verona.  Milan  again 
set  herself  at  the  head  of  a  new  Lombard  League.  In 
Milan  the  internal  strife  between  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Podesta,  had 
been  allayed  by  the  prudent  intervention  of  the  Pope, 
to  whom  the  peace  of  Milan  was  of  infinite  importance, 
that  the  repubUc  might  put  forth  her  whole  strength 
as  head  of  the  Lombard  League.^  Milan  was  joined 
by  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Faenza,  Man- 

^  Godfred.  Monach.  apad  Boclimer  Fontes,  Nov.  7, 1236. 

>  The  annaal  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  aocording  to  Ginlini 
was  80,000  golden  florins  (Oialini,  Memorie,  1.  xlviii.)*  This  Ginlini  esti- 
mates at,  in  the  18th  century,  nearly  10  millions  of  lire  Milanese.  Cher- 
rier  reckons  this  sam  at  more  than  7i  millions  of  francs.  — Cherrier,  ii.  p 
S99. 
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toa,  Vercelli,  Lodi,  Beiguno^  Turin,  Alessandria,. 
Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso.^  The  mediadon  of  Ho- 
norius  averted  the  threatening  hosdlities.  Tet  the 
Imperialists  accuse  Honorius  as  the  secret  fiiyorer  of 
the  League.^ 

With  Honorius  himself  a  rupture  seemed  to  be  im- 
minent. The  Ehnperor,  even  before  the  treaty  of  St. 
Grermano,  had  done  the  Pope  the  service  of  maintain- 
ing him  against  his  hostile  subjects,  compelling  the 
Capitanata  and  the  Maremma  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, coercing  the  populace  of  Rome,  who  in  one  of 
th.&T  usual  outbursts,  had  driven  the  Pontiff  from  the 
citj.  The  deep  murmurs  of  a  coming  storm  might  be 
heard  by  the  sagacious  ear.  Frederick,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  reduce  his  Apulian  kingdom  to  subjection, 
had  still  treated  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  as  he  did  the 
dvil;  he  retained  the  temporalities  in  his  possession 
during  vacancies,  so  that  five  of  the  largest  bishoprics, 
Capua,  Aversa,  Brundusium,  Salerno,  and  Cosensa, 
were  without  Inshops.  Honorius,  soon  after  the  treaty 
of  St.  Germano,  wrote  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  for 
the  good  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  he 
had  appointed  five  learned  and  worthy  Prelates  to 
these  sees,  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  who 
could  not,  therefore,  but  be  acceptable  to  the  King. 
Frederick,  indignant  at  this  compulsory  nomination, 
without,  as  was  usual,  even  courteous  consultation  of 
the  Sovereign,  refiised  to  receive  the  Bish(q)s,  and  even 
repelled  the  L^ates  of  the  Pope  from  his  court.     He 

^  Compare  the  Chronicon  Placentiniim,  particolirly  the  strange  poenni  p. 

m. 

*  **  Ciyiu  snggestione  multie  dvitates  contra  imperatorem  co^juraverant 
fiMient«e  collegium."  —  God.  Monadi.  p.  895.   Compare  Chronicon  Plaoen* 
,p.75. 

VOL.  T.  y 
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summoned,  it  might  seem  in  reprisal,  the  inhabitants 
of  Spoleto  to  his  banner,  to  accompany  him  in  his 
expedition  to  Lombardy.  The  Spoletines  averred 
that,  by  the  late  treaty,  which  the  Emperor  was  thus 
wantonly  violating,  they  owed  allegiance  only  to  the 
Pope* 

The  correspondence  betrayed  the  bitterness  and 
Letter  of  nsing  wrath  on  both  sides.  Even  Honorius 
Honoriiia.  seemed  about  to  resume  the  haughty  tone  of 
his  predecessors.  ^^  If  our  writing  hath  filled  you 
with  astonishment,  how  much  more  were  we  amazed 
by  yours  I  You  boast  that  you  have  been  more  obedi* 
ent  to  us  than  any  of  the  Elings  of  your  race.  Indeed, 
no  gr^t  boast  I  But  if  you  will  compare  yourself 
with  those  godly  and  generous  Sovereigns,  who  have 
in  word  and  deed  protected  the  Church,  you  will  not 
claim  superiority;  you  will  strive  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  those  great  examples.  You  charge  the 
Church  with  treachery,  that  while  she  pretended  to  be 
your  guardian,  she  let  loose  your  enemies  on  Apulia, 
and  raised  Otho  to  the  throne  of  your  fiithers  :  you 
venture  on  these  accusations,  who  have  so  repeatedly 
declared  that  to  the  Church  you  owe  your  preserva- 
tion, your  life.  Providence  must  have  urged  you  to 
these  rash  charges  that  the  care  and  prudence  of  the 
Church  may  be  more  manifest  to  all  men.''  To  the 
Church,  he  insinuates,  Frederick  mainly  owes  the 
June  6, 1295.  crowu  of  Germany,  which  he  has  no  ri^t  to 
call  hereditary  in  his  fiunily.  ^*  In  all  our  negotiations 
with  you  we  have  respected  your  dignity  more  than 
our  own."  "  Whatever  irregularity  there  might  be 
in  the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  it  was  not  for  the 
King's  arbitrary  will  to  decide;   and   Frederick   liad 
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been  goiltj  of  fiur  more  flagrant  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  bishops  and  of  the  lower  dergy/'  Honorius 
exculpates  himsdf  from  having  received  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  the  King  in  the  territories  of  the  See. 
**  Tou  accuse  us  of  laying  heavy  burdens  on  you, 
which  we  touch  not  ourselves  with  the  tip  of  our  fin- 
ger. Yon  forget  your  voluntary  taking  up  the  Gross, 
our  prolongation  of  the  period,  our  free  gift  of  the 
tithes  of  all  ecdesiastiGal  property ;  our  own  contri- 
butions in  money,  the  activity  of  our  brethren  in 
preaching  the  Holy  Vow.  In  fine,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  not  weakened  in  its  power  to  humble  the 
haogfaty :  be  not  dazzled  by  your  prosperity,  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  lowliness  which  you  professed  in  times 
of  trouble.  It  is  t^e  law  of  true  nobilily  not  to  be 
elated  by  success,  as  not  to  be  cast  down  by  adver- 
fflty. 

Honorius  no  doubt  felt  his  strength ;  the  Pope  at 
the  head  of  the  Guelfic  interest  in  Lombardy  j„,  ^^ 
had  been  formidable  to  the  designs  of  Fred-  ^ 
erick.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  had  assumed  a  tone  of 
command,  which  the  forces  which  he  could  airay 
would  hardly  maintain.  At  Borgo  St.  Domnino  he 
had  placed  all  the  contumacious  cities  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire ;  the  Papal  Legate,  the  Bishop  of  Hil- 
desheim,  had  pronoimced  the  interdict  of  the  Church, 
as  though  their  turbulent  proceedings  impeded  the 
Crusade.  Both  parties  submitted  to  the  mediation  of 
Honorius ;  Frederick  condescended  to  receive  the  in- 
trusive bishops  whom  he  had  repelled :  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  accept  the  terms  most  consistent  with 
the  honor  of  God,  of  the  Church,  of  the  Empire,  and 
of  th^  Holy  Land.     The  Pope,  whose  whole  soul  was 
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absorbed  in  the  promotioii  of  his  one  object,  the  Cro- 
ArbitraUoa  sade,  pronounced  his  award,  in  which  he  treat- 
NoT.  17, 1226.  ed  the  Emperor  and  his  rebellious  subjects  as 
hostile  powers  contending  on  equal  terms.  Each  party 
was  to  suspend  hostilities,  to  restore  the  prisoners  taken, 
to  forswear  their  animosities.  The  King  annulled  the 
act  of  the  Imperial  ban,  and  all  penalties  incurred  un- 
der it;  the  Lombards  stipulated  to  maintain  at  their 
Jan.  1237.  owu  cost  four  hundred  knights  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Holy  Land  during  two  years,  and  rigidly 
to  enforce  all  laws  against  heretics.  This  haughty 
arbitration,  almost  acknowledging  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republics,  was  the  last  act  of  Hono- 
D^^of  rius  III. ;  he  died  in  the  month  of  March,  a 
HoDoriiifl.  f^^  months  before  the  term  agreed  on  in  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germano  was  to  expire,  and  the  Em- 
peror, under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  embark  for 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Apostolic  tiara  devolved  on  the 
Cardinal  Ugolino,  of  the  noble  house  of  Conti,  which 
had  given  to  the  Holy  See  Innocent  IH.  The  more 
lofty  churchmen  felt  some  disappointment  that  the  Pa- 
pacy was  declined  by  Cardinal  Conrad,  the  Count  of 
Urach,  die  declared  enemy  of  Frederick.  They  mis- 
trusted only  the  feebleness  of  age  in  the  Cardinal  Ugo- 
lino. A  Pope  eighty  years  old,  might  seem  no  fitting 
antagonist  for  a  Prince  like  Frederick,  as  yet  hardly 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  years.  In  all  other  respects 
the  Cardinal  Ugolino,  in  learning,  in  ability,  in  activ- 
ity, in  the  assertion  of  the  loftiest  hierarchical  princi- 
ples, stood  high  above  the  whole  Conclave.  Frederick 
himself,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  borne  testimony  to 
the  distinguished  character  of  the  Cardinal  Ugolino. 
*^  He  is  a  man   of  spotless  reputation.  ^  blameless 
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morals,  renowned  for  piety,  erudition,  and  eloquence. 
He  shines  among  the  rest  like  a  brilliant  star/'  The 
Emperor's  political  astrology  had  not  calculated  the 
balc^  influence  of  that  disastrous  planet  on  his  for- 
times,  his  fiime,  and  his  peace. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HONORIUS  IIL  AND  ENGLAND. 

Thb  relations  of  Honorius  III.  to  the  Empire  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  were  no  doubt  of  the  most 
profound  importance  to  Christendom ;  yet  those  to 
England  must  find  their  place  in  an  English  history.^ 
We  revert  to  the  commencement  of  his  Papacy.  The 
first  care,  indeed,  of  Pope  Honorius  was  for  the  vassal 
kingdom  of  England.  The  death  of  King  John,  three 
months  after  that  of  Innocent  III.,  totally  changed  the 
position  of  the  Pontifi;  On  his  accession  Honorius 
had  embraced  with  the  utmost  ardor  the  policy  of 
Innocent.  King  John,  the  vassal  of  the  Papacy,  must 
be  supported  against  his  rebellious  barons,  and  against 
the  invasion  of  Louis  of  France,  by  all  the  terrors  of 
the  Papal  power.  Louis  and  all  his  army,  the  Barons 
and  all  their  partisans,  were  under  the  most  rigorous 
form  of  excommimication.  But  on  John's  deadi,  the 
Pope  is  no  longer  the  haughty  and  unscrupulous  ally 

1  Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton,  when  ambaMador  at  Naples,  rendered  to  the  ooim- 
tiy  the  valuable  service  of  obtaining  transcripts  of  the  docnments  in  the 
Papal  archives  relating  to  Great  Britidn  and  the  See  of  Rome.  These  doo- 
nments,  through  the  active  zeal  of  M.  Panizzi,  are  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  commence,  after  one  or  two  unimportant  papers,  with 
the  first  year  of  Honorius.  They  are  not  veiy  accurately  copied;  many 
are  repetitions;  whether  they  are  fhll  and  complete  no  one  can  know. 
Many  have  been  already  printed  in  Rymer,  in  Raynaldus,  and  elsewhere. 
Prynne  had  seen  some  of  the  originals,  some  which  do  not  appear,  in  tlM 
Tower.    I  dte  these  documents  as  MS.  B.  M. 
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and  protector  of  an  odious,  feeble,  and  iiTeligious  1y* 
rant;  one  whose  lusts  had  wounded  the  high  chival- 
rous honor  of  many  of  the  noblest  fiimilies ;  whose 
pei-fidy,  backed  by  the  absolving  power  of  the  Pope, 
had  broken  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  revoked 
the  gi*eat  Charter  to  which  he  had  submitted  at  Run- 
nymede  ;  who  was  ravaging  the  whole  reahn  with  wild 
foreign  hordes,  Brabanters,  Poitevins,  freebooters  of  all 
countries,  and  had  driven  the  nobles  of  En^and  into 
an  unnatural  alliance  with  Louis  of  France,  and  a 
transferrence  of  the  throne  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
The  Pope  was  no  longer  the  steadfast  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  the  realm.  He  assumed  the  loffy  ground 
of  guardian,  as  liege  lord,  of  the  young  heir  to  the 
throne  (Henry  III.  was  but  nine  years  old),  the  pro- 
tector of  the  blameless  orphan  whom  a  rebellious  baron- 
age and  an  alien  usurper  were  endeavoring  to  despoil 
of  his  ancestral  crown.  Honorius  throughout  speaks 
of  the  young  Henry  as  the  vassal  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  of  himself  as  the  suzerain  of  England.^  Eng-- 
lish  loyalty  and  English  independence  hardly  needed 
the  Papal  fulminations  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the 
cause  into  which  they  had  plunged  in  their  despair,^ 
the  cause  of  a  foreign  prince,  whose  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England  would  have  reduced  the  realm  to  a 

1  John  he  describee  as  ^  cariieuiiiim  in  Christo  filinm  nostram  J.,  Anglia 
legem  HhntTCm  cmoeeignsliini  et  TMsellam  noetniin." — p.  16.  The  king 
dom  of  England  ^  specielb  juris  apost  sedie  existit.**  —  p.  37. 

*  Honorius  admits  that  the  Barons  might  have  had  some  cause  fbr  their 
wickedness  (malitia)  in  resbting  under  John  what  they  called  the  intolera- 
ble fokt  ef  servitade.  Now  that  John  is  dead,  they  have  no  excuse  if  they 
do  not  rttom  to  their  allegiance.  He  gives  power  to  the  Legates,  to  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and 
Bordeanz  (the  Primate  was  still  in  Rome),  to  absolve  the  Barons  ftom  their 
•aths  to  Prince  Loois. 
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province  of  Fiance.  Already  their  fidelity  to  Louis 
had  been  shaken  by  rumors,  or  more  than  rumors,  that 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Louis  intended,  so 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  crown,  to  rid  himself  by 
banishment  and  by  disinheritance  of  his  dangerous 
partisans ;  to  expel  the  barons  fix»m  the  realm.^  The 
desertion  of  the  nobles,  the  decisive  battle  of  Lincoln, 
seated  Henry  UI.  on  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 
The  Pope  had  only  to  reward  with  his  praises,  immu- 
nities, grants,  and  privileges  the  few  nobles  and  prelates 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  John  and  of  his  son,  W.  Mare^ 
schal  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Savary 
de  Mauleon,  Hubert  de  Burgh  the  Justiciary,  the 
Chancellor  R.  de  Marisco,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Durham.^  He  had  tardily,  sometimes  ungraciously, 
to  relieve  from  the  terrible  penalties  of  excommuni- 
cation the  partisans  of  Louis  ;^  to  persuade  or  to  force 
the  King  of  France  to  withdraw  all  support  from  the 
cause  of  his  son,  who  still  continued  either  in  open  hos- 
tility or  in  secret  aggression  on  the  continental  domin- 
ions of  Henry  UI. ;  and  to  maintain  his  lofty  position 
as  Liege  Lord  and  Protector  of  the  King  and  of  the 
realm  of  England. 

1  Shakspeare  has  given  this  plot,  with  its  groundwoik  in  the  confession 
of  the  Count  of  Melnn.  — King  Jolin,  Act  v.  3c  4. 

^  There  are  several  letters  (MS.  B.  M.)  to  these  English  nobles;  one  to 
Robert  de  Marisco  empowered  him  to  hold  the  ohanoellorship  with  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  excused  him  from  the  fiilfilment  of  his  vow  to 
take  the  cross  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  services  being  wanted  in  England. 
On  R.  de  Marisco  compare  Collier,  i.  p.  4d0. 

*  There  are  some  curious  instances  (MS.  B.  M.)  of  the  terror  of  the  ex- 
communications. One  of  the  subjects  of  France,  in  fear  of  his  life  from  a 
&11  from  his  horse,  implores  absolution  for  having  followed  his  sovereign's 
son  to  the  English  war:  the  Pope  would  hardly  excuse  him  fix>m  a  journey 
to  Rome.  The  Chancellor  of  the  King  of  Scotland  is  excommunicate  ^or 
obeying  his  King.    So  too  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
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The  Legate  Oualo,  the  Cardinal  of  St  Marcellns, 
had  conducted  this  signal  revolution  with  consummate 
address  and  moderation,^  From  the  coronation  of 
Henry  III.  at  Gloucester  bj  his  hands,  the  Cardinal 
took  the  lead  in  all  public  affiurs :  he  was  virtual  if  not 
acknowledged  Protector  of  the  infant  King.  Before 
the  battle  of  Lincoln  the  Legate  harangued  the  royal 
army,  lavished  lus  absolutions,  his  promises  of  eternal 
reward ;  under  the  Uessing  of  Ood,  bestowed  by  him, 
the  army  advanced  to  victory.^  In  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  nobles,  he  was 
mild  if  lofty,  judicious  if  dictatorial.  England  might 
have  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  Legate,  if  Gualo's  fame  had  not  been  tarnished  by 
his  inordinate  rapacity.^  To  the  nobles  he  was  liberal 
of  his  free  absolution  ;  the  clergy  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  rebellion,  and  pay  that  penalty  in  forfeiture,  or 
the  redemption  of  forfeiture  by  enormous  fines  to  the 
Pope  and  to  his  Legate.  Inquisitors  were  sent  through 
the  whde  realm  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy .*  The  lower  ecclesiastics,  even  canons,  under 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  rebellion,  were  dispos- 

1  Letter  to  the  AbboU  of  Citeanz  and  ClairvMZ  (MS.  B.  M.  L  p.  4S). 
Tlie]r  are  to  lue  all  mild  means  of  perraaoion,  to  threaten  stronger  : 


«  Wendover,  p.  19. 

s  Compare  the  yerses  of  Giles  de  Goibeil,  p.  09,  on  the  ayarico  of  Gnalt 
B  France. 

4  Wendorer,  p.  88.  The  inqoisitorB  sent  some  "  sospensos  ad  legatun 
et  ab  omni  ben^do  spoliatos,  qui  illoram  benefida  sois  clerids  abondantei 
distribnit  atqne  de  damnis  alioram  snoe  omnes  diyitee  fedt"  Wendorei 
gires  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  example  was  fbllowed  by 
vOhkb,  who  "  snmptibns  nimis  danmosis  gfratiam  sibi  recondliabant  legati. 
Gleriooram  reio  et  canonicorom  sscolariimi  nbiqne  haostn  tarn  inmiode- 
lato  kcaloe  eracaavit,'*  &c  See  also  Math.  Westm.  ann.  1218,  who  de- 
scribes Gnalo  returning  to  Rome,  **  ditellis  aoro  et  argento  refertis,**  haring 
disposed  ad  Ubitum  of  the  rtrenaes  (redditas)  oi  Sn|^d. 
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sessed  of  their  benefices  to  make  room  for  foreign 
priests;  the  only  way  to  elude  degradation  was  by 
purchasing  the  &yor  of  the  Legate  at  a  vast  price. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  his  restoration  to  his  see 
paid  1000  marks  to  the  Pope,  100  to  the  Legate.' 

Tliroughout  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  England 
was  held  by  successive  Popes  as  a  province  of  the  Pa- 
pal territory.  The  Legate,  like  a  praetor  or  proconsul 
of  old,  held  or  aflfected  to  hold  an  undefined  supremacy: 
during  the  Barons'  wairs  the  Pope  with  a  kind  of  feudal 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority  cond^nned  the  rebels, 
not  only  against  their  Lord,  but  against  the  vassal  of 
the  Holy  See.  England  was  the  great  tributary  prov- 
ince, in  which  Papal  avarice  levied  the  most  enormous 
sums,  and  drained  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  direct 
or  indirect  taxation.  There  were  four  distinct  sources 
of  Papal  revenue  from  the  realm  of  England. 

I.  The  ancient  payment  of  Peter's  Pence;*    this 

1  Pope  Honorias  was  not  well  infonned  on  the  afiaiTB  of  England.  When 
Hemy  was  counselled  to  take  up  arms  to  reduce  the  castles  held  by  the 
ruffian  Fnlk  de  Breaut4  in  defiance  of  the  King  and  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
the  Primate  had  supported  the  ELing  and  the  nobles  in  this  act  of  necessaiy 
justice  and  order  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  Pope  wrote  a  Airious  let- 
ter of  rebuke  to  Langton  (MS.  B.  M.  ix.  Aug.  1224),  espousing  the  cause  of 
Fulk,  who  had  through  his  wealth  influence  at  Rome.  Still  later  Gregory 
DC.  reproves  and  revokes  certain  royal  grants  to  Bishops  and  Barons,  as 
^  in  grave  pnejudicium  ecdesi®  Ronuuiss  ad  quam  Regnum  AngUn  perti- 
nere  dinosdtur,  et  enormem  IsBsionem  qjusdem  regm.**  —  MS.  B.  H.  ad 
regem,  vol.  xiv.  p.  77. 

.3  The  account  of  Cendus,  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  of  the  assessment  of 
Peter's  pence  in  the  dioceses  of  England,  has  been  published  before  by  Dr. 
Liogard,  but  may  be  here  inserted  firom  MS.  B.  M.:  — 
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subsidy  to  the  Pope,  as  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign, 
acknowfedged  in  Saxon  times,  and  admitted  by  the 
Conqueror,  was  r^ularijr  assessed  in  the  different  dio- 
ceses, and  transmitted  to  Rome.  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church  were  usuallj  the  treasurers  who  paid  it  over  to 
Italian  bankers  in  London,  the  intermediate  agents 
with  Rome« 

n.  The  1000  marks  — 700  for  England,  300  for 
Ireland  —  the  sign  and  acknowledgment  of  feudal  vas- 
salage, stipulated  by  King  John,  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  submission,  and  made  over  the  kingdom  as  a 
fief.  Powerful  Popes  are  constantly  heard  imperiously, 
necessitous  Popes  more  humbly,  almost  with  supplica- 
tion, demanding  the  payment  of  this  tribute  and  its 
arrears  (for  it  seems  to  have  been  irregularly  levied);  * 
but  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  HI.  and  later, 
no  question  seems  to  have  been  raised  of  the  Pope^s 
right. 

rn.  The  benefices  held  by  foreigners,  chiefly  Ital- 
ians, and  payments  to  foreign  churches  out  of  the 
property  of  the  English  church ;  *  the  invasion  of  the 
English  sees  by  foreign  prelates,  with  its  inevitable 

.  X9%  Ibnt  fl  vL  MOdot  •%  fflL  dtnulot. 
^     n  ▼•     ff 
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1  XJriNUi  rV.,  MS.  B.  M.  X.  p  99,  Dec  1261.  Clement  IV.,  iWd.  19., 
JaieS,1906. 

*  The  ceoYent  of  Viterbo  bis  a  grant  of  80  mmrks  from  a  moiety  of  the 
VriBg  of  Holkham  in  Norfolk,  i.  978;  60  marks  from  church  of  Wingham 
to  convent  of  M.  Anreo  in  Anagni,  iii.  110.  Claims  of  another  convent  in 
Aaagni  on  benefice  in  dSocese  of  Winchester,  vol.  iv.  60.  See  the  grants 
to  John  Peter  Leone,  and  others,  in  Prynne,  p.  38.    MS.  B.  M 
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consequences  (or  rather  antecedents,  for  John  beggn 
the  practice  of  purchasing  the  support  of  Q^i^^e  by 
enriching  her  Italian  clergy),  in  crowding  the  English 
benefices  with  strangers,  and  burdening  them  with  per- 
sons who  never  came  near  them,  these  abuses  as  yet 
only  raised  deep  and  suppressed  murmurs,  erelong  to 
break  out  into  fierce  and  obstinate  resistance.  Pan- 
dulph,  the  Papal  Legate,  became  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Pope  Honorius  writes  to  Pandulph  not  merely  author- 
izing but  urging  him  to  provide  a  benefice  or  benefices 
in  his  diocese  of  Norwich  for  his  own  (the  Bishop's) 
brother,  that  brother  (a  singular  plurality)  being  Arch- 
deacon of  Thessalonica.^  These  foreigners  were  of 
course  more  and  more  odious  to  the  whole  realm :  to 
the  laity  as  draining  away  their  wealth  without  dis- 
charging any  duties ;  still  more  to  the  clergy  as  usurp- 
ing their  benefices ;  though  ignorant  of  the  language, 
affecting  superiority  in  attainments;  as  well  as  firom 
their  uncongenial  manners,  and,  if  they  are  not  belied, 
unchecked  vices.  They  were  blood-suckers,  drawing 
out  the  life,  or  drones  fiittening  on  the  spoil  of  the 
land.  All  existing  documents  show  that  the  jealousy 
and  animosity  of  the  English  did  not  exaggerate  the 
evil.^  At  length,  just  at  the  dose  of  his  Pontificate, 
even  Pope  Honorius,  by  his  Legate  Otho,  made  the 
bold  and  open  demand  that  two  prebends  in  every 

1  Pandulph  is  hy  mistake  made  cardinal;  he  was  snbdeaoon  of  the  B** 
man  Chnrch.    He  is  called  in  the  documents  Master  Pandnlph. 

s  MS.  B.  M.  E.  g,,  grant  of  a  chnrch  to  a  oonsangoinens  of  the  Pope, 
one  Genraise,  excommunicated  for  fiivoring  the  Barons,  having  been  ^ected 
from  it,  L  p.  Sdd.  Transfer  from  one  Italian  to  another,  2<5.  Qrant  fhmi 
Bishop  of  Durham  to  Peter  Saracen  (Civis  Romanus)  of  40  marks,  charged 
on  the  See  for  services  docc,  u.  158.  Requiring  a  canoniy  of  Lincoln  for 
Thebaldna,  scriptor  noster,  186.  Canonrjr  of  Chichester  for  a  son  of  a  Bo* 
man  dtisen. 
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cathedral  and  conventual  chnrch  (one  from  the  portion 
of  the  Bishop  <»r  Abbot,  one  from  that  of  the  Chap 
ter),  or  the  sustentation  of  one  monk,  should  be  as- 
signed in  perpetuity  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  On  this 
the  nobles  interfered  in  the  King's  name,  inhibiting 
such  alienation.  When  the  subject  was  brought  before 
a  synod  at  Westminster  by  the  Archbishop,  the  pro- 
posal was  received  with  derisive  laughter  at  the  avarice 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  Even  the  King  was  prompted  to 
this  prudent  resolution :  "  When  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom shall  have  consented  to  this  measure,  we  a.d.  vm. 
will  consult  with  our  prelates  whether  it  be  right  to 
follow  their  example.''  The  council  of  Bourges,  where 
the  L^ate  Otho  urged  the  same  general  demand,  had 
eluded  it  with  the  same  contemptuous  disr^ard.  It 
was  even  more  menacingly  suggested  that  such  general 
oppression  from  Rome  might  lead  to  a  general  with- 
drawal of  allegiance  from  Rome.^ 

Five  years  after,  the  people  of  England  seemed  de- 
tennined  to  take  the  afiair  into  their  own  hands.  Ter- 
rible letters  were  distributed  by  unseen  means,  and  by 
unknown  persons,  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  chap- 
iersj  to  the  abbots  and  friars,  denouncing  the  insolence 
and  ayarice  of  these  Romans ;  positively  inhibiting  any 
payments  to  them  from  the  revenues  of  their  churches ; 
threatening  those  who  paid  to  bum  their  palaces  and 
bams  over  their  heads,  and  to  wreak  the  same  ven- 
geance on  them  which  would  inevitably  fidl  on  the 
Italians.^     Cencius,  the   Pope's  collector  of  Peter's 

1  WendoTW,  p.  114,  ISl,  134.    **  Qaia  si  omniam  esset  nnirenalis  op- 
fmiu,  pottet  timeri  na  immineret  generalis  dlscessio,  quod  DeoB  averUt** 

*  Gragoiy  writea  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  CanterbiuT'  (1884)  that  the  Eog^ 
lidi  ^  mgn  nan  ferant  A  inter  ipeoe  morantee  extnmei,  honores  ibidem  et 
*>«FHii*«ff  oonaeqaantar,  cnm  apnd  Denm  non  est  acceptio  personamm.**  - 
M8.B.M. 
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Pence,  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  was  suddenly  carried  off 
by  armed  men,  with  their  faces  hid  under  vizors ;  he 
returned  with  his  bags  well  rifled,  afW  five  weeks'  im- 
prisonment. John  of  Florence,  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich, escaped  the  same  &te,  and  concealed  himself  in 
London.  Other  aggressive  measures  followed.  The 
bams  of  the  Italian  clergy  were  attacked ;  the  com 
sold  or  disti*ibuted  to  the  poor.  It  might  seem  almost 
a  simultaneous  rising;  though  the  active  assailants  were 
few,  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people  were  with  them.^ 
At  one  placQ  (Wingham)  the  sheriff  was  obliged,  as  it 
appeared,  to  raise  an  armed  force  to  keep  the  peace ; 
the  officers  were  shown  letters-patent  (forged  as  was 
said)  in  the  King's  name,  authorizing  the  acts  of  the 
spoiler :  they  looked  on,  not  caring  to  examine  the  let- 
ters too  closely,  in  quiet  unconcern  at  the  spoliation. 
A.D.1282.  The  Pope  (Gregory  IX.)  issued  an  angry 
Bull,*  which  not  only  accused  the  Bishops  of  conniving 
at  these  enormities,  and  of  making  this  ungratefiil  re- 
turn for  the  good  offices  which  he  had  shown  to  the 
King ;  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  ill  usage  of  his 
Nuncios  and  officers.  One  had  been  cut  to  pieces, 
another  left  half  dead;  the  Pope's  Bulls  had  been 
trampled  under  foot.  The  Pope  demanded  instant, 
ample,  merciless  punishment  of  the  malefactors,  resto- 
ration of  the  damaged  property.  Robert  Twenge,  a 
bold  Yorkshire  knight,  who  under  a  feigned  name  ha^ 
been  the  ringleader,  appeared  before  the  King,  owned 
himself  to  have  been  the  William  Wither  who  had 

1  The  Pope  so  fiur  admitted  the  justioe  of  these  compUintB  ts  to  issue  t 
ball  allowing  the  patrons  to  present  after  the  death  of  the  Italian  incum- 
bents.—MS.  B.  M.  iiL  138.  Gregory  DL  said  that  he  had  less  frequently 
nsed  this  power  of  granting  benefices  in  England.  —  Wilkin's  Condlia^  L 
169. 

^  Apud  Rjmer,  dated  Spoleta 
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headed  the  insurgents;  he  had  done  all  this  in  right- 
eons  vengeance  against  the  Romans,  who  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Pope,  fraudolentljr  obtained,  had  deprived 
him  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  a  benefice.  He  had 
rather  be  unjustly  exconununicated  than  despoiled  of 
his  right.  He  was  recommended  to  go  to  Rome  with 
testimonials  from  the  King  for  absolution,  and  this  was 
all.^  The  abuse,  however,  will  appear  yet  rampant, 
when  we  return  to  the  history  of  the  English  Church. 
IV.  The  taxation  of  the  clergy  (a  twentieth,  fif- 
teenth, or  tenth)  as  a  subsidy  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  but 
a  subsidy  grudgingly  paid,  and  not  devoted  with  too 
rigid  exclusiveness  to  its  holy  purpose.  Some  portion 
of  this  was  at  times  thrown,  as  it  were,  as  a  boon  to 
the  King  (in  general  under  a  vow  to  undertake  a  Cru- 
sade), but  appUed  by  him  without  rebuke  or  remon- 
strance to  other  purposes.  The  tax  was  on  the  whole 
property  of  the  Church,  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of 
the  monasteries.  Favor  was  sometimes  (not  always) 
shown  to  the  Cistercians,  the  Praemonstratensians,  the 
Monks  of  Sempringham  —  almost  always  to  the  Tem- 
plars and  Knights  of  St.  John.  Other  emoluments 
arose  out  of  the  Crusades ;  compositions  for  vows  not 
ftdfiUed ;  besides  what  arose  out  of  bequests,  the  prop- 
erty of  intestate  clergy,  and  other  sources.  The  Popes 
seem  to  have  had  boundless  notions  of  the  wealth  and 
weakness  of  England.  England  paid,  murmured,  but 
laid  up  deep  stores  of  alienation  and  aversion  from  the 
Roman  See.^ 


1  Wendovcr,  999. 

s  Clement  lY.  (VHeibo,  May  33, 1266)  orden  his  collector  to  get  in  aU 
ftirean  "  de  cenntras,  denariis  Sancti  Petri,  et  debitis  qufbuscunqae.'*  Of 
ttieee  debts  there  is  a  long  list    "  Aut  ex  voto  seo  promisso,  decimi  vel 
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Ticeslmft,  sea  redemptionibos  ▼otonun  tarn  craoesignatornm  qaam  alionun, 
▼el  depoeitis  vel  tesUmentamentis  (sic)  aut  bonis  clericorum  decedentium 
ab  intestato  sea  alift  qaftcuique  ratione  modo  vel  caos&  eisdem  sedi  Apoe- 
tolice  et  terns  sancte  vel  alteri  eaium  a  qaibosconqne  penonis  debentnr." 
The  collectors  had  power  to  ezcommanicate  for  non-payment.    MS.  B.  M. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

FBSDERICK  IL   AND   GBSQORT   DL 

Thb  Empire  and  the  Pmpacy  were  now  to  meet  m 
their  last  mortal  and  implacable  strife;  theLMti 


two  first  acts  of  this  tremendous  drama,  inSi^. 
separated  bj  an  interval  of  many  years,  were  to  be 
developed  daring  the  Pontificate  of  a  prelate  who  as* 
cended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Nor  was  this  strife  for  any  specific  point  in  dispute  like 
the  right  of  investiture,  but  avowedly  for  supremacy  on 
one  side,  which  hardly  deigned  to  call  itself  indepen- 
dence ;  for  independence,  on  the  other,  which  remotely 
at  least  aspired  after  supremacy.  Caesar  would  bear 
no  superior,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  no  equal.  The 
contest  could  not  have  b^un  under  men  more  strongly 
contrasted,  or  more  determinedly  oppugnant  in  char- 
acter than  Ghregory  IX.  and  EVederick  II.  oncoiyix. 
Gr^ory  retained  the  ambition,  the  vigor,  almost  the 
activity  of  youth,  with  the  stubborn  obstinacy,  and 
something  of  the  irritable  petulance  of  old  age.  He 
was  still  master  of  all  his  powerfiil  faculties ;  his  knowl- 
sdge  of  affiiirs,  of  mankind,  of  the  peculiar  interests  of 
almost  all  the  nations  in  Christendom,  acquired  by  long 
employment  in  the  most  important  negotiations  both 
by  Innocent  III.  and  by  Honorius  HI.;  eloquence 
which  his  own  age  compared  to  that  of  TuUy ;  pn^ 

VOL.  V.  21 
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found  erudition  in  that  learning  which,  in  the  mediaeval 
churchman,  commanded  the  highest  admiration.  No 
one  was  his  superior  in  the  science  of  the  canon  law ; 
the  Decretals  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  a  more  fill) 
and  authoritative  form,  were  at  his  command,  and  they 
were  to  him  as  much  the  law  of  Grod  as  the  Gospels 
themselves,  or  the  primary  principles  of  morality.  The 
jealous  reverence  and  attachment  of  a  great  lawyer  to 
his  science  strengthened  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the 
churclunan.^ 

Frederick  11.  with  many  of  the  nohlest  qualities 
vrederiok  H.  which  could  captivato  the  admiration  of  his 
own  age,  in  some  respects  might  appear  misplaced,  and 
by  many  centuries  prematurely  bom.  Frederick  hav- 
ing crowded  into  his  youth  adventures,  perils,  successes, 
almost  unparalleled  in  history,  was  now  only  expanding 
into  the  prime  of  manhood.  A  parendess  orphan  he 
had  struggled  upward  into  the  actual  reigning  monarch 
of  his  hereditary  Sicily ;  he  was  even  then  rising  above 
the  yoke  of  the  turbulent  magnates  of  his  realm,  and 
the  depressing  tutelage  of  the  Papal  See;  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps  a  boyish  adventurer,  and  won,  so  much 
through  his  own  valor  and  daring  that  he  might  well 
ascribe  to  himself  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Ger- 
many, the  imperial  crown  ;  he  was  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Empire,  with  all  its  rights  in  Northern 
Italy;  King  of  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem.  He 
was  be^nning  to  be  at  once  the  Magnificent  Sovereign, 
the  knight,  the  poet,  the  lawgiver,  the  patron  of  arts, 

1  Epist  Honor.,  14th  Much,  1221.  He  is  described  ts  "  Forma  decorus 
•t  yenuBtas  Aspecto,  penpicuus  ingenii  et  fidelis  memorie  prerogadvft  do« 
imHos,  liberalium  artium  et  utrioAque  juris  peritift  eminenter  instractos, 
flavioB  eloqaentia  Tullianie,  sacne  paginn  diligens  obseirator  et  doctoTi 
selator  fldei."  —  Cardin.  Arragon.  Vlt  Qreg.  IX. 
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letters,  and  acience ;  the  Magnificent  Sovereign  now 
holding  his  court  in  one  of  the  old  barbaric  and  fen* 
dal  cities  of  Grermany  among  the  proud  and  turbulent 
princes  of  the  Empire,  more  often  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  Naples  or  Palermo,  in  southern  and  almost  Oriental 
luxury;  the  gallant  Knight  and  troubadour  Poet  not 
forbidding  himself  those  amorous  indulgences  which 
were  the  reward  of  chivalrous  valor,  and  of  the  "  gay 
■deuce;"  the  Lawgiver,  whose  £u>seeing  wisdom 
seemed  to  anticipate  some  of  those  views  of  equal  jus- 
tice, of  the  advantages  of  commerce,  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  beyond  all  the  toleration  of  ad< 
verse  religions,  which  even  in  a  more  dutifiil  son  of  the 
Church  would  doubtless  have  seemed  godless  indiffer* 
ence.  Frederick  must  appear  before  us  in  the  course 
of  our  history  in  the  full  development  of  all  these 
shades  of  character ;  but  besides  all  this  Frederick's 
views  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  were  as  imperious 
and  autocratic  as  those  of  the  haughtiest  churchman 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy.  The  ban  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  be  at  least  equally  awfiil  with  that  of  the 
Church ;  disloyalty  to  the  Emperor  was  as  heinous  a 
sin  as  infidelity  to  the  head  of  Christendom ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Lombard  republics  was  as  a  great  and 
punishable  political  heresy.  Even  in  R(Hne  itself,  as 
head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Frederick  aspired  to  a  su- 
premacy which  was  not  less  unlimited  because  vague 
and  undefined,  and  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff.  If  ever  Emperor  might  be  tempted 
by  the  vision  of  a  vast  hereditary  monarchy  to  be  per- 
petuated in  his  house,  the  princely  house  of  Hohen-> 
staufen,  it  was  Frederick.  He  had  heirs  of  his  great- 
ness ;  his  eldest  son  was  King  of  the  Romans ;  from  lui 
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bins  might  jet  spring  an  inexhaustible  race  of  princes ; 
the  iailure  of  his  imperial  line  was  his  last  fear. 
The  character  of  the  man  seemed  formed  to  achieve 
and  to  maintain  this  vast  design  ;  he  was  at  once  terri- 
ble and  popular,  courteous,  generous,  placable  to  his 
foes ;  yet  there  was  a  depth  of  cruelty  in  the  heart  of 
Frederick  towards  revolted  subjects,  which  made  him 
look  on  the  atrocities  of  his  allies,  Ek^celin  di  Romano, 
and  the  Salinguerras,  but  as  Intimate  means  to  quell 
insolent  and  stubborn  rebellion. 

The  loftier  churchmen,  if  for  a  moment  thej  had 
oregory  IX.  misgivings  on  account  of  his  age,  hailed  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Ugolino  with  the  utmost  satisfisu^- 
tion.  The  surpassing  magnificence  of  his  coronation 
attested  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  clergy,  and 
even  of  the  people  of  Rome.^  Gregory  had  in  secret 
murmured  against  the  gentler  and  more  yielding  policy 
of  Honorius  III.  Of  such  weakness  he  could  not 
accuse  himself.  The  old  man  at  once  threw  down  the 
ongoiy*!  gauntlet;  on  the  day  of  his  accession^  he 
•"*"*•  issued  an  energetic  proclamation  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  announcing  his  election  to 
the  pontificate,  and  summoning  them  to  enter  on  a  new 
Crusade ;  that  addressed  to  Frederick  was  more  direct, 
vehement,  and  imperative,  and  closed  not  without  some 
significant  hints  that  he  would  not  long  brook  the  delay 
with  which  the  Emperor  had  b^uiled  his  predecessor.* 

1  ^  Tunc  logabres  vestM  matavit  EcolesU,  et  nrbis  semiratn  nuBniA  prit- 
tinam  recepere  folgorem."  —  Cardin.  Amgon.  in  Vit.  See  deacriptioii  of 
the  inaugaration. 

a  1927,  March  IS.    Saynaldi  Annal. 

s  '*  Alioquin  qnantamcnnqae  te  sincerft  diligamas  in  Domino  charitate, 
et  tibi  quantum  in  Domino  poeanmus  deferre  vellmas,  id  dissimolare  nnlll 
poterhnus  rationed'  —  Epistol.  ad  Frederic  apnd  Bajrnaldi,  Mareh  98 
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The  King^s  disobedience  might  involve  him  in  difficot 
ties  from  which  the  Pope  himself,  even  if  he  should  so 
will,  could  hardly  extricate  him.^ 

Frederick,  in  the  height  of  their  subsequent  contest, 
reproached  the  Pope  as  having  been,  while  in  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Church,  his  familiar  friend,  but 
that  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition than  he  threw  off  all  gratitude,  and  became  his 
determined  enemj.'  Tet  his  congratulations  on  the 
accession  of  Gregory  were  expressed  in  the  most  court- 
ly tone.  The  Bishop  of  Reggio,  and  Herman  of  Salza, 
llie  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  were  his  am- 
bassadors to  Rome.  Gregory,  on  his  side,  with  impar- 
tial severity,  compelled  the  Lombards  to  fulfil  and 
ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  agreed  to  through  the 
mediation  of  Honorius.  Frederick  had  already  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  the  documents  which  were  requisite 
for  the  foil  execution  of  the  stipulations  on  his  part, 
the  general  amnesty,  the  revocation  of  the  Imperial 
ban,  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  the  assent  of  King 
Henry.  The  Lombards  were  not  so  ready  or  so  open 
in  their  proceedings.  Gregory  was  con-MarthM. 
strained  to  send  a  strong  summons  to  the  Lombards 
declaring  that  he  would  no  longer  be  tampered  with  by 
their  idle  and  frivolous  excuses :  ^^  If  in  this  important 
afibir  ye  despise,  mock,  or  elude  our  commands  and 
those  of  God,  nothing  remiuns  for  us  but  to  invoke 

1 "  Heqnaquam  bos  et  teiptnm  in  ilkm  nacoBiUtem  inducM,  de  qu&  for- 
Mn  te  de  &cili  non  poterimns,  edamri  voluerimas,  expedire."  —  Ibid. 

s  **  Iste  nonu  athleta,  siniBtris  anspicib  fiictas  Pontifex  Generalis,  amicof 
Boster  pnedpniu  dam  in  minoribns  ordinibot  constitutos,  benefldomm  ora- 
ninni  qoibas  Imperiom  Christianum  sacrosanctam  dluvit  Eoclesiam  ob- 
Utos,  statim  post  assumptum  saum  fidem  cum  tempore  varians  et  moiei 
em  dignitate  commnfans/'  —  Petr.  de  Vine&,  Epistol.  i.  xvi 
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jeaven  and  earth  against  your  insolence."  *  The  treaty 
arrived  in  Rome  the  day  af);er  this  summons  had  been 
despatched,  wanting  the  seal  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont* 
ferrat,  and  of  many  of  the  cities  ;  but  Gregory  would 
not  be  baffled ;  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  recf  ivod  orders 
to  menace  the  cities  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
the  treaty  came  back  with  all  the  necessary  ratifica* 
tions.  In  this  Gregory  pursued  the  politic  as  well  as 
the  just  course.  The  Emperor  must  not  have  this 
plausible  excuse  to  elude  his  embarkation  on  the  Cru- 
sade at  the  appointed  day  in  August  The  Lombards 
themselves  were  imperatively  urged  to  furnish  their 
proper  contingent  for  the  Holy  War.  Gregory  IX. 
knew  Lombardy  well,  it  had  been  the  scene  of  his  own 
preaching  of  the  Cross  ;  and  the  sagacious  fears  of  the 
Church  (the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Honorius  be- 
trayed this  sagacity  and  these  fears)  could  not  but  dis- 
cern that  however  these  proud  republics  might  be 
heartily  Guelfic,  cordially  on  the  side  of  the  Church, 
they  were  only  so  from  their  common  jealousy  of  the 
Empire.  But  there  was  that  tacit  understanding,  or  at 
least  unacknowledged  sympathy,  between  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  which  must  be  watched  with  \*igilant  mis- 
trust. It  was  manifest  that  the  respect  for  their  bishops 
in  all  these  republics  depended  entirely  on  the  political 
conduct  of  the  prelates,  not  on  the  sanctity  of  their 
office.  There  was  a  remissness  or  reluctance  in  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  and  in  the  punishment  of  here- 
tics, which  required  constant  urgency  and  rebuke  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope :  "  Ye  make  a  great  noise,"  writes 
Gregory,  "  about  fines  imposed,  and  sentences  of  exile 
against  heretics ;  but  ye  quietly  give  them  back  theii 
1  BegeBt  Giegor.,  qaoted  by  Von  Raamer,  p.  416« 
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fines,  and  admit  them  again  into  yonr  cities.  In  the 
mean  time  ye  regard  not  the  immunities  of  the  clergy, 
neither  their  exemption  from  taxation  nor  th^  personal 
freedom  ;  ye  even  permit  enactments  injnrions  to  their 
defence  of  their  liberties,  enactments  foolish  and  colpa- 
Ue,  even  to  their  banishment  by  the  laity.  Take  heed, 
'est  a  more  fearful  interdict  than  that  with  which  you 
Jiave  been  punished  (the  ban  of  the  Empire)  &11  upon 
you,  the  interdict  of  the  Church."  ^ 

But  the  Pope  was  not  content  with  general  exhorta- 
tions to  the  Emperor  to  embark  on  the  Cru-  jqmS. 
sade :  he  assumed  the  pririlege  of  his  holy  o£Sce  and 
of  his  venerable  age  to  admonish  the  young  and  brill- 
iant Frederick  on  his  life,  and  on  the  duties  of  his  im- 
perial dignity.  The  address  was  sent  from  Anagni, 
to  which  the  Pope  had  retired  from  the  heats  of  Rome, 
by  the  famous  Gualo,  one  of  the  austere  Order  of 
Friar  Preachers  instituted  by  St.  Dominic.^  ongoiy'f 

,  latter  OT 

The  letter  dwelt  in  the  highest  terms  on  the  admonition, 
wonderful  mental  endowments  of  Frederick,  his  reason 
quickened  with  the  liveliest  intelligence,  and  winged 
by  the  brightest  imagination.  The  Pope  entreats  him 
not  to  degrade  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  the  angels,  nor  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
lower  appetites,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the 
beasts  and  the  plants  of  the  earth.  The  love  of  sen- 
sual things  debases  the  intellect,  the  pampering  of  the 
delicate  body  corrupts  the  affections.  If  knowledge 
and  love,  those  twin  lights,  are  extinguished ;  if  those 

1  RegesU,  ibid.  p.  417. 

'The  Curiinal  Ugolino  bad  been  tLe  first  to  foresee  the  tremendout 
pow»  of  the  new  Orders.  He  had  been  their  firm  protector:  they  were 
donnd  to  him,  especially  the  Franciscans,  not  only  by  profound  reversoea 
bot  by  pafwionate  personal  attachment. 
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eagles  which  should  soar  in  triumph  stoop  and  entangle 
themselves  with  earthly  pleasures,  how  canst  thou  show 
to  thy  followers  the  way  of  salvation  ?  "  Far  be  it  from 
thee  to  hold  up  this  fatal  example  of  thraldom  to  the 
sensual  life.  Your  justice  should  be  the  pillar  of  fire, 
your  mercy  the  cooling  cloud  to  lead  God's  chosen 
people  into  the  land  of  promise."  He  proceeds  to  a 
strange  mystic  interpretation  of  the  five  great  ensigns 
of  the  imperial  power ;  the  inward  meaning  of  all  these 
mysterious  symbols,  the  cross,  the  lance,  the  triple 
crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  golden  apple:  this  he 
would  engrave  indelibly  with  an  iron  pen  on  the 
adamantine  tablets  of  the  king's  hemrt.^ 

It  were  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  Gregory  to 
attribute  this  high-toned,  however  extravagantly  mystic, 
remonstrance  to  the  unworthy  motives  of  ambition  or 
animosity.  The  severe  old  man  might,  not  without 
grounds,  take  oflfence  at  the  luxury,  the  splendor,  the 
Court  of  sensuality  of  Frederick's  Sicilian  court,  the 
''•^*"*°*^'  freedom  at  least,  if  not  license,  of  Frederick's 
life.  It  was  the  zeal,  perhaps,  of  a  monk,  but  yet  the 
honest  and  religious  zeal.  Frederick's  predilecticm  for  . 
his  native  kingdom,  for  the  bright  cities  reflected  in  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  over  the  dark  barbaric  towns  of 
Germany,  of  itself  characterizes  tiie  man.  The  summer 
skies,  the  more  poUshed  manners,  the  more  elegant  lux- 
uries, the  knowledge,  the  arts,  the  poetry,  the  gayety. 
the  beauty,  the  romance  of  the  South,  were  through- 
out  his  life  more  congenial  to  his  mind  than  the  heav- 
ier and  more  chilly  climate,  the  feudal  barbarism,  the 
ruder  pomp,  the  coarser  habits  of  his  German  liegemen. 
Among   the  profane  sayings  attributed   to  Frederick 

I  EpistoU  Gregor.  apud  Rajnaldi  Anagoli  June  S. 
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(who  was'  neither  guarded  nor  discreet  in  his  more 
mirthiiil  conyersation,  and  as  his  strife  with  the  Church 
grew  fiercer  would  not  become  more  reverential),  say- 
ings caught  up,  and  no  doubt  sharpened  by  his  enemies, 
was  that  memorable  one — that  God  would  never  have 
chosen  the  barren  land  of  Judaea  for  his  own  people  if 
he  had  seen  his  beautiftd  and  fertile  Sicily.  And  no 
doubt  that  delicious  climate  and  lovely  land,  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  gay  sovereign,  was  not  without  in- 
fluence on  the  state,  and  even  the  manners  of  his  court, 
to  which  other  circumstances  contributed  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  romantic  character.  It  resembled  proba- 
bly (though  its  full  splendor  was  of  a  later  period) 
Granada  in  its  gl(»7,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
though  more  rich  and  picturesque  from  the  variety  oi 
races,  of  manners,  usages,  even  dresses,  which  prevailed 
within  it.  Here  it  was  that  Southern  and  Oriental 
luxury  began  to  impart  its  mysteries  to  Christian  Eu- 
rope. The  court  was  open  to  the  mingled  population 
which  at  that  time  filled  the  cities  of  Southern  Italy. 
K  anjrthing  of  Grecian  elegance,  art,  or  luxury  survived 
in  the  West,  it  was  in  the  towns  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
There  the  Norman  chivalry,  without  having  lost  theii 
bold  and  enterprising  bearing,  had  yielded  in  some 
iegree  to  the  melting  influence  of  the  land,  had  i^- 
luired  Southern  passions.  Southern  habits.  The  ruder 
and  more  ferocious  German  soldiery,  as  many  as  wnre 
spared  by  the  climate,  gradually  softened,  at  least  in 
their  outward  demeanor.  The  Jews  were  numerous, 
enli^tened,  wealthy.  The  Mohammedan  inhabitanta 
of  Sicily  were  neither  the  least  pdished,  nor  the  least 
welcome  at  the  court  of  Frederick :  they  were  sub- 
siding into  loyal  subjects  of  the  liberal  Christian  King ; 
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and  Frederick  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  even 
then  believed  by  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  Mussoknans, 
to  have  approximated  more  closely  to  their  manners, 
even  to  their  creed,  than  became  a  Christian  Emperor. 
He  spoke  their  tongue,  admired  and  cultivated  their 
science,  caused  their  philosophy  to  be  translated  into 
the  Latin  language.  In  his  court  their  Oriental  man- 
ners yielded  to  the  less  secluded  habits  of  the  West. 
It  was  one  of  the  grave  charges,  at  a  later  period,  that 
Saracen  women  were  seen  at  the  court  of  Palermo, 
who  by  their  licentiousness  corrupted  the  morals  of  his 
Christian  subjects.  Frederick  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  charge,  but  asserted  the  pure  demeanor  and  chas- 
tity of  these  Mohammedan  ladies:  nevertheless,  to 
avoid  all  ftiture  scandal,  he  consented  to  dismiss  them. 
This  at  a  time  when  abhorrence  of  the  Mohammedan 
was  among  the  first  articles  of  a  Christian's  creed ; 
when  it  would  have  been  impious  to  suppose  a  Moham- 
medan man  capable  of  any  virtue  except  of  valor,  a 
Mohammedan  female  of  any  virtue  at  all  I  The  im- 
pression made  by  this  inclination  for  the  society  of  mis- 
creant ladies,  its  inseparable  connection  with  Moham- 
medan habits,  transpires  in  the  Gruelfic  character  of 
Frederick  by  Villani.  The  Florentine  does  ample  jus- 
tice to  his  noble  and  kingly  qualities,  to  the  universality 
of  his  genius  and  knowledge,  ^*  but  he  was  dissolute  and 
abandoned  to  every  kind  of  luxury.  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  Saracens  he  had  many  concubines,  and 
was  attended  by  Mamelukes;  he  gave  himself  up  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  and  led  an  epicurean  life,  taking 
no  thought  of  the  world  to  come,  and  this  was  the  prin* 
cipal  reason  oi  his  enmity  to  Holy  Church  and  to  the 
hierarchy,  as  well  as  his  avarice  in  usurping  the  pos 
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aeasions    and    infringing  on    the  jurisdiction    of   the 
clergy."  ^ 

It  was  in  this  Southern  kingdom  that  the  first  mde 
notes  of  Italian  poetry  were  heard  in  the  soft  Sicilian 
dialect.  Frederick  himself,  and  his  Chancellor  Peter 
de  Vinea,  were  promising  papik  in  the  gay  science. 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  earliest  Italian  song  are 
sereral  compositions  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  poetic 
rival.  One  sonnet  indeed  of  Peter  de  VineA  is  perhaps 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  before  the  time  when 
Petrarch  set  tlie  common  thoughts  of  all  these  amorous 
Platonists  in  the  perfect  crystals  of  his  inimitable  lan- 
guage. Of  these  lays  most  which  survive  are  amatory, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  as  the  kindred  troubadours 
of  Provence,  the  poets  did  not  abstain  from  satiric 
touches  on  the  clergy.  How  &r  Frederick  himself 
indulged  in  more  than  poetic  license,  the  invectives  of 
his  enemies  cannot  be  accq)ted  as  authority.  It  was 
during  his  first  widowhood  that  he  indulged  the  hdght 
of  his  passion  for  the  beautifril  Bianca  Lancia ;  this 
mistress  bore  him  two  sons,  his  best  beloved  Ekizio, 
during  so  many  years  of  his  more  splendid  career  the 
pride,  the  delight  of  his  heart,  unrivalled  for  his  beauty, 
the  valiant  warrior,  the  consummate  general,  the  cause, 
by  his  imprisonment,  of  the  bitterest  grief,  which  in  the 
father's  decline  bowed  down  his  broken  spirit.  Enzio 
was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  Frederick 
wedded  lolante  of  Jerusalem.  The  &ct  that  lolante 
died  in  childbed  giving  birth  to  his  son  Conrad,  is  at 
least  evidence  that  he  had  not  altogether  estranged  her 
from  his  affections.  In  public  she  had  all  the  state  and 
splendor  of  his  queen  ;  nor  is  it  known  that  during  her 
1  Iitorie  Fiorentin.  vi.  e.  1. 
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lifetime  her  peace  was  imbittered  by  any  more  cher- 
ished rivals. 

Still  if  this  brilliant  and  poetic  state  of  society  (even 
if  at  this  time  it  was  only  expanding  to  its  fulness  of 
luxury  and  splendor)  must  appear  dubious  at  least  to 
the  less  severe  Christian  moralist,  how  must  it  have 
appeared  to  those  who  had  learned  their  notions  of 
morals  from  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  rather  than  the 
Gospel ;  the  admirers  of  Francis  and  of  Dominic ;  men 
in  whom  human  a£^tions  were  alike  proscribed  with 
sensual  enjoyments,  and  in  whose  religious  language, 
to  themselves  at  least,  pleasure  bore  the  same  meaning 
as  sin  ;  men,  who  had  prayed,  and  fasted,  and  scourged 
out  of  themselves  every  lingering  sympathy  of  our  com- 
mon nature  ?  How,  above  all,  to  one  in  whom,  as  in 
Gregory  IX.,  age  had  utterly  frozen  up  a  heart,  already 
hardened  by  the  austerest  dbcipline  of  monkhood  ?  It 
b  impossible  to  conceive  a  contrast  more  strong  or  more 
irreconcilable  than  the  octogenarian  Gregory,  in  his 
cloister  palace,  in  his  conclave  of  stem  ascetics,  with 
all  but  severe  imprisonment  within  conventual  walls, 
completely  monastic  in  manners,  habits,  views,  in  cor- 
porate spirit,  in  celibacy,  in  rigid  seclusion  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  in  the  conscientious  determination  to 
enslave,  if  possible,  all  Christendom  to  its  inviolable 
unity  of  faith,  and  to  the  least  possible  latitude  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  the  gay,  and  yet  youthful  Frederick,  vnA 
his  mingled  assemblage  of  knights  and  ladies,  of  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  of  poets  and  men  of 
science,  met,  as  it  were,  to  enjoy  and  minister  to  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  cultivate  the  pure  intellect :  where,  if  not 
the  restraints  of  religion,  at  least  the  awfiil  authority 
of  churchmen,  was  examined  with  freedom,  sometimes 
ridiculed  with  sportive  wit. 
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A  few  months  were  to  put  to  the  test  the  obedience 
of  Frederick  to  the  See  of  Rome,  periiaps  his  Christian 
fiddity.  By  the  treaty  of  St  Germano,  the  Angost 
of  the  present  year  had  been  fixed  for  his  em-  a j>.  lan. 
harkation  for  the  Holy  Land.  Gr^ory,  it  is  clear, 
mistmsted  his  sincerity ;  with  what  justice  it  is  hard  to 
decide.  However  Frederick  might  be  wanting  in  fer- 
vent religions  zeal,  he  was  not  in  the  chivalrous  love 
of  enterprise ;  however  he  might  not  abhor  the  Mo* 
hammedans  with  the  tme  Christian  cordiality  of  his 
day,  he  would  not  decline  to  meet  them  in  arms  as 
brave  and  generous  foes  ;  however  the  recovery  of  the 
Saviour's  tomb  might  not  influence  him  with  the  fierce 
enthusiasm  which  had  kindled  the  hearers  al  Peter  the 
Hermit  or  St.  Bernard,  or  periiaps  that  which  sent  forth 
his  grandsire,  Barbarossa :  yet  an  Oriental  kingdom, 
which  he  claimed  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  a  con(]pie8t 
which  would  have  commanded  the  grateful  admiration 
of  Christendom,  was  a  prize  which  his  ambition  would 
hardly  disdain,  or  rather  at  which  it  would  grasp  with 
bold  eagerness.  Frederick  was  personally  brave ;  but 
neither  was  his  finer,  though  active  and  close-knit 
fiitune,  suited  to  hew  his  way  through  hosts  of  unbe- 
Hevers ;  he  aspired  not,  and  could  not  hope,  to  rival  the 
ferocious  personal  prowess  of  our  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
or  to  leave  his  name  as  the  terror  of  Arabian  mothers. 
Nor  would  his  faith  behold  Paradise  as  the  assured  close 
of  a  battle-field  with  the  Infidels,  the  remission  of  sins  as 
the  sure  reward  of  a  massacre  of  the  believere  in  Islam. 
Frederick  was  not  averse  to  obtain  by  negotiation  (and 
surely,  with  the  warnings  of  all  former  Crusades,  espe- 
cially that  of  his  grandsire  Barbarossa,  not  unwisely), 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  between  the  Sar- 
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acen  princes,  those  conquests  which  some  would  deem 
it  impious  to  strive  after  but  by  open  war.  Frederick 
had  akeady  received  an  embassy  from  Sultan  Malek^ 
al-Eameel  of  Egypt  (of  this  the  Pope  could  hardly  be 
ignorant).  Between  the  Egyptian  and  Damascene  do* 
scendants  of  the  great  Saladin  there  was  implacable 
hostility.  Eameel  had  now  recovered  Damietta;^  he 
had  made  a  treaty  with  the  discomfited  Crusaders.  He 
hated  his  rival  of  Damascus  even  more  bitterly  than  he 
did  the  Christians.  His  ofiers  to  Frederick  were  the 
surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  on  condition 
of  close  alliance  against  the  Sultan  of  Damascus.  Fred- 
Nttotudoni  erick  had  despatched  to  the  East  an  ambas* 
Kameeu  sador  of  no  less  rank  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo.  The  Prelate  bore  magnificent  and  accept- 
able presents,  horses,  arms,  it  was  said  the  Emperor^s 
own  palfirey.^  In  the  January  of  the  following  year 
the  Archbishop  had  returned  to  Palermo,  with  presents, 
according  to  the  Eastern  authority,  of  twice  the  value 
of  his  own ;  many  rare  treasures  from  India,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Irak.  Among  these,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Occidentals,  was  a  large  elephant.'  To  the  Pope,  the 
negotiations  themselves  were  unanswerable  signs  of 
Frederick's  favor  to  the  Infidels,  and  his  perfidy  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christians.^ 

1  In  the  fierce  invectivee  of  their  later  controTersj,  the  Papal  part^  at- 
tribated  to  the  tardmeaS)  even  to  the  treaoheiy  of  Frederick,  the  disastrona 
loss  of  Damietta.  If  he  had  accompanied  the  first  German  division  of  the 
German  Crusaders,  the  Christians  would  not  have  been  without  a  leader; 
and  with  his  fiuue  and  power  he  might,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  have  re- 
established,  and  forever,  the  Christian  dominion  in  the  East.  But  Fred- 
erick certainly  could  not  have  gone  at  that  time  with  a  force  equal  to  thia 
great  enterprise. 

3  Ebn  F^rah.  quoted  in  Michaud*s  Bibliognq>hie  des  Croisades  p.  797. 

*  Richd.  de  S.  German,  p.  1604.    Makrisi  apud  Reinaud.    Hugo  Plagen. 

*  The  letter  of  Gregory  IX.  in  Hatth.  Paris.    "  Quod  detestabiliua  es^ 
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Yet  Frederick  seemed  earnestly  determined  to  fulfil 
his  vow.  Though  the  treaty  with  the  Liombard  cities 
was  hardly  concluded,  he  had  made  vast  preparations. 
He  had  levied  a  large  tax  from  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Sicily  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces ;  ^  a  noble  fleet 
rode  in  the  harbor  of  Brundusium  :  Frederick  himself, 
with  his  Empress  lolante,  passed  over  from  Sicily  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Otranto. 

Pilgrims  in  the  mean  time  had  been  assembling  from 
varions  quarters.  In  Germany,  at  a  great  p^^p^^tiong 
Diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  presence  of"^^^"^ 
King  Henry,  many  of  the  Princes  and  Prelates  had 
taken  the  Cross.  Some  of  these,  especially  the  Duke 
€£  Austria,  alleged  excuses  from  their  vow.  But  the 
Landgrave  of  Thnringia,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  afterwards  sainted  for  her  virtues,  tore  him- 
self  from  his  beloved  wife  in  the  devotion  to  what  both 
esteemed  the  higher  duty.^  The  Bishops  of  Augs- 
burg, Bamberg,  and  Ratisbon  accompanied  the  Land- 
grave to  Italy.  France  seemed  for  once  to  be  cold  in 
the  Holy  cause  (Louis  IX.  was  in  his  in&ncy),  but  in 
England  there  had  been  a  wide-spread  pop-  ingisnd. 
ular  movement.  On  the  vigil  of  John  the  Baptist's 
day  it  was  rumored  abroad,  that  the  Saviour  himself 
had  appeared  in  the  heavens,  bleeding,  pierced  with 

cam  Soldano  et  aliis  Saraoenis  nefkncUs  (Fredericus)  oontrmhens  pactioiiM 
Uis  finrorem,  Christiaiiis  odium  ezhibnit  manifestom."  —  Sub  Ann.  1S98, 
p.  848.  On  these  rnmora  of  the  understanding  between  the  Emperor  and 
Sultan  Kameel  no  doubt  Gngoiy  founded  his  darker  charge  of  Frederick*! 
haying  compelled  the  surrender  of  Damietta,  not  only  by  withholding  all 
lelief  from  the  Christians  when  masters  of  it,  but  by  dfarect  and  treacherous 
intercourse  with  the  Soldan. 

^  Richard  de  St  German,  p.  1108.    Alberic,  ad  ann.  1997     Thei 
tmj  of  St.  Qermano  was  assessed  at  460  ounces. 

<  Montalembert,  Vie  de  St.  Elisabeth  de  Hongrie. 
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the  nails  and  lance,  on  a  cross  which  shone  like  fire.^ 
It  was  to  encourage  forty  thousand  pilgrims,  who  were 
said  ah'eady  to  have  taken  the  Cross.  This  was  seen 
more  than  once  in  different  places,  in  order  to  conAite 
the  incredulous  gainsayers.  But  of  those  forty  thou- 
sand who  were  enrolled,  probably  no  large  proportion 
reached  Southern  Italy. 

The  Emperor,  hardly  released  firom  the  affidrs  of 
Northern  Italy,  was  expected  to  have  provisions  and 
ships  ready  for  the  transport  of  all  this  vast  undisci- 
plined rout,  of  which  no  one  could  calculate  the  num- 
bers. Delays  took  place,  which  the  impatient  Pope, 
ignorant  no  doubt  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  and 
embarking  a  great  armament,  ascribed  at  once  to  the 
remissness  or  the  perfidy  of  Frederick.  The  heats 
came  on  with  more  than  usual  violence,  they  were 
such,  it  is  said,  as  might  have  melted  solid  metal.^ 
A  fever  broke  out  fatal,  as  ever,  to  the  Germans.^ 
The  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  Bishops  of  Augs- 
burg and  of  Angers  were  among  its  victims ;  the 
pilgrims  perished  by  thousands.  The  death  of  the 
Landgrave  was  attributed  not  only  to  the  wanton  de- 
lay, but  even  to  poison  administered  by  the  orders  of 
Frederick,  who,  in  his  insatiate  rapacity,  coveted  the 
large  possessions  of  the  Prince.  About  the  appointed 
day  Frederick  himself  embarked  ;  the  fleet  set  sail ;  it 

^  Wendover,  p.  144.  The  reading  in  Paris  for  qaadraginta  ie  sexaginta. 
Ed.  Coxe,  p.  144. 

8  ^  0i\jn8  ardoribns  ipsa  fcrd  solida  metaUa  liquesount*'  —  Card.  Amgon. 
in  Vit  Greg.  IX. 

*  An  impostor  placed  Umself  on  the  atepe  of  St  Peter's,  in  the  attire 
and  character  of  the  Pope,  and  publicly  sold  indolgeooes,  releasing  the  pil> 
grims  from  their  tows.  After  oarfying  on  this  strange  bold  tiraad.  for  some 
days,  he  was  apprehended,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  impostors.  —  Say- 
nald.  sub  ann 
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lost  sight  of  the  shore; — but  three  days  after  the 
Imperial  ship  was  seen  retoming  hastily  to  the  hayen 
of  Otranto ;  Frederick,  allying  severe  illness,  returned 
to  the  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  to  restore  his  strength.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  either  dispersed  or,  following 
the  Emperor's  example,  returned  to  land. 

Gregory  heard  at  Anagni  (the  year  of  Gregory's 
accession  had  not  yet  expired)  the  return  of  R,co„jn^. 
Frederick,  the  dissolution  of  the  armament.  ^S|^i^ 
On  St.  Michael's  Day,  surrounded  by  his^^**^- 
Cardinals  and  Prelates,  he  delivered  a  lofty  discourse, 
on  the  text,  *^  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but 
woe  unto  him  through  whom  they  come."  He  pro- 
nounced the  excommunication,  which  Frederick  had 
incurred  by  his  breach  of  the  agreement  at  St.  Ger- 
mane. Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  terror.  All  the 
bells  joined  their  most  dissonant  peals;  the  clergy, 
each  ¥rith  his  torch,  stood  around  the  altar.  Greg- 
ory implored  the  eternal  malediction  of  Gt>d  against 
the  Emperor.  The  clergy  dashed  down  their  torches : 
there  was  utter  darkness.  The  churchmen  saw  in  this 
sentence  the  beginning  of  the  holy  strife,  of  the  tri- 
umph of  St.  Michael  over  the  subtle  and  scaly  dragon. 
The  sentence  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  Apu- 
lian  bishops,  the  subjects  of  Frederick.  '^  The  little 
hark  of  St.  Peter,  launched  on  the  boundless  ocean, 
though  tossed  by  the  billows,  is  submerged  but  never 
lost,  for  the  Lord  is  reposing  within  her :  he  is  awak- 
ened at  length  by  the  cries  of  his  disciples ;  he  com- 
mands the  sea  and  the  winds,  and  there  is  a  great  calm. 
From  four  quarters  the  tempests  are  now  assailing  our 
bark ;  tJie  armies  of  the  Infidels  are  striving  with  all 
their  might  that  the  land,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of 

VOL.  V.  29 
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Christ,  may  become  the  prey  of  their  impiety ;  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  asserting  their  temporal  claims,  pro- 
scribes justice  and  tramples  mider  foot  the  libertief 
of  the  Church  :  the  folly  of  heretics  seeks  to  rend  the 
seamless  garment  of  Christ,  and  to  destroy  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  feith  ;  false  brethren  and  wicked  sons,  by 
their  treacherous  perversity,  disturb  the  bowels  and 
tear  open  the  sides  of  their  mother,"  "  The  Church 
of  Christ,  afflicted  by  so  many  troubles,  while  she 
thinks  that  she  is  nursing  up  her  children,  is  foster- 
ing in  her  bosom  fire  and  serpents  and  basilisks,^  which 
would  destroy  everything  by  their  breath,  their  bite, 
and  their  burning.  To  combat  these  monsters,  to  tri- 
umph over  hostile  armies,  to  appease  these  restless 
tempests,  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  reckoned  in  these 
latter  times  on  a  nursling  whom  she  had  brought  up 
with  the  tenderest  care ;  the  Church  had  taken  up 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  as  it  were,  from  his  mother's 
womb,  fed  him  at  her  breasts,  borne  him  on  her  shoul- 
ders ;  she  had  often  rescued  him  from  those  who 
sought  his  life;  instructed  him,  educated  him  with 
care  and  pain  to  manhood ;  invested  him  with  the 
royal  dignity ;  and  to  crown  all  these  blessings,  be- 
stowed on  him  the  title  of  Emperor,  hoping  to  find 
in  him  a  protecting  support,  a  staff  for  her  old  age. 
No  sooner  was  he  King  in  Grermany  than,  of  his  own 
accord,  unexhorted,  unknown  to  the  ApostoUc  See,  he 
took  the  Cross  and  made  a  vow  to  depart  for  the  Holy 
Land ;  he  even  demanded  that  himself  and  all  other 
Crusaders  shoiild  be  excommunicated  if  they  did  not 
set  forth  at  the  appointed  time.  At  his  coronation  as 
Ehnperor  we  ourselves,  then  holding  an  inferior  offlo: 

1  Roffuloe. 
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under  the  most  Holy  Honorius,  gave  him  the  Cross, 
and  received  the  renewal  of  his  vows.  Three  times 
at  Veroli,  at  Ferentino,  at  St  Germano,  he  alleged  de- 
lays; the  Church  in  her  indulgence  accepted  his  ex« 
cuses.  At  St.  Germano  he  made  a  covenant,  which  he 
swore  by  his  soul  to  accomplish ;  if  not,  he  incurred 
by  his  own  consent  the  most  awful  excommunication. 
How  has  he  fidfilled  that  covenant?  When  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  depending  on  his  solemn  prom- 
ises, were  assembled  in  the  port  of  Brundusium,  he 
detained  the  armament  so  long,  under  the  burning 
summer  heats,  in  that  r^on  of  death,  in  that  pesti- 
lent atmosphere,  that  a  great  part  of  the  pilgrims  per- 
ished, the  noble  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  Bishops 
of  Augsburg  and  Angers.  At  length,  when  the  ships 
began  to  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Hie  pilgrims 
embarked  on  board  of  them,  on  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  expecting  the  Emperor  to  join  theil* 
fleet.  But  he,  breaking  all  his  promises,  bursting  every 
bond,  trampling  under  foot  the  fear  of  God,  despising 
all  reverence  for  Christ  Jesus,  scorning  die  censures  of 
the  Church,  deserting  the  Christian  army,  abandoning 
the  Holy  Land  to  the  Unbelievers,  to  his  own  disgrace 
and  that  of  all  Christendom,  withdrew  to  the  luxu- 
ries and  wonted  delights  of  his  kingdom,  seeking  to 
palliate  his  ofience  by  frivolous  excuses  of  simulated 
sickness.^ 

1  Compan  with  thiB  sUtement  Frederick*8  own  account,  pablished  to  tht 
worid  three  months  after.  Both  he  and  the  Landgrave  had  been  ill;  both 
had  a  relapee;  both  retoraed  to  Otranto,  where  the  Landgrave  died.  ** Fn»- 
lerea  nondom  resnmptA  convalesoenti&,  galeas  ingressi  somus,  nos  et  dilec- 
toB  conaanguineot  noeter  Lantgraviiu,  vestigia  pracedendom  secati.  Ubi 
tanta  sobito  invasit  utmrnqoe  tnrbatiOi  qood  et  nos  in  graviorem  deddimoi 
ceddivam,  et  idem  Lantgravius  post  accessnm  nostrum  apad  Idrontum  de 
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^^  Behold,  and  see  if  ever  sorrow  was  like  unto  the 
fsorrow  "  of  the  Apostolic  Pontiff.  The  Pope  describes 
in  pathetic  terms  the  state  of  the  Holj  Land ;  attrib* 
utes  to  the  base  intrigues  of  Frederick  with  the  Un- 
believers, the  fatal  issue  of  the  treaty  of  Damietta; 
^^  but  for  him,  Jerusalem  might  have  been  recovered  in 
exchange  for  that  city.  That  we  may  not  be  esteemed 
as  dumb  dogs,  who  dare  not  bark,  or  fear  to  take  ven- 
geance on  him,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  has  caused 
such  ruin  to  the  people  of  God,  we  proclaim  the  said 
Emperor  excommunicate ;  we  command  you  to  publish 
this  our  excommunication  throughout  the  realm ;  ana 
to  declare,  that  in  case  of  his  contumacy,  we  shall 
proceed  to  still  more  awful  censures*  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  see  his  own  shame ;  and  return  to  the 
mercy  of  his  mother  the  Church,  having  given  ample 
satisfaction  for  all  his  guilt'^ 

Gregory  IX.  had  been  on  the  throne  of  St  Peter  not 
eight  months  before  he  uttered  tlie  fulminating  decree  ; 
in  which  some  truth  is  so  confounded  and  kneaded  up 
with  falsehood  and  exaggeration  ;  and  there  is  so  much 
of  reckless  wrath,  such  want  of  calm,  statesmanlike 
dignity,  such  deliberate,  almost  artful  determination  to 
make  the  worst  of  everything.  The  passionate  old 
man  might  seem  desperately  to  abandon  all  hopes  of 
future  success  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  to  take  vindic- 
tive comfort  in  heaping  all  the  blame  on  Frederick.^ 

Gregory  returned  to  Rome ;  Frederick  had  already 
sent  ambassadors  solemnly  to  assert  that  his  illness  was 

medio,  proh  dolor!  est  ereptut.'*  —  Epist  Frederic    If  tiiis  was  mtrae,  it 
waa  a  most  audacious  and  easily  oonfttted  untrath. 

I  **  Hie  (Gregorius  IX.)  tanquam  snperbus  primo  anno  pontUlcataa  tul 
coepit  excommuiicare  lYedericnm  Imperatorem  pro  causis  (KtoUs  et  ftlris.** 
^  Abb.  Urspergcns.  p.  247. 
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real  aiid  unfeigned,  the  Bishops  of  Ban  and  R^gio, 
and  Reginald  of  Spoleto.  By  one  account,  the  Pope 
refused  to  admit  them  to  his  presence :  at  all  events,  he 
repelled  them  with  the  utmost  acorn,  and  so  persisted  in 
branding  the  Emperor  in  the  fece  of  Christendom  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a  liar.^ 

Twice  again,  on  St.  Martin's  Day  and  on  Christmas 
Day,  the  Pope,  amid  all  the  assembled  hierarchy,  re« 
newed  and  confirmed  the  excommunication.  Frederick 
treated  the  excommunication  itself  with  utter  contempt; 
either  through  love  or  fear  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  performed  as  usual  all  the  sacred  offices.  At 
Capua  he  held  a  Diet  of  all  the  Barcms  of  Apulia ;  he 
assessed  a  tax  on  both  the  kingdoms  for  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  appointed  for  the  ensuing  May.  He 
summoned  an  assemblage  of  all  his  Italian  subjects  to 
meet  at  Ravenna,  to  take  counsel  fcnr  this  common  Cru- 
sade. From  Capua  came  forth  his  defiant  appeal  to 
Christendom.^  In  this  appeal  Frederick  replied  to  the 
unmeasured  language  of  the  Pope  in  language  not  less 
unmeasured.  He  addressed  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  he  urged  them  to  a  league  of  all  temporal 
Kings  to  oppose  this  oppressive  league  of  the  Pope  and 
&e  Hierarchy.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  pre- 
vented firom  accomplishing  his  vow,  not,  as  the  Pope 
fakely  averred,  by  firivolous  excuses,  but  by  serious  ill- 
ness ;  he  appealed  to  the  faithfiil  witness  in  Heaven  for 
his  veracity ;  he  declared  his  fixed  determination,  im- 
mediately Aat  Qod  should  restore  him  to  health,  to 

I  There  is  a  letter  to  Frederick,  quoted  in  Rajnuddos,  in  a  milder  tone, 
declaring  thai  the  Pipe  had  been  blamed  far  the  maaanetode  of  hia  pro- 
ceedings; becanse  he  had  not  also  censored  him  for  many  acts  of  tyranny 
tad  invasion  on  the  ilgbts  of  the  CSiarch  m  Naplea  and  Sicilf. 

*  Kich.  de  San.  Qerm. 
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proceed  on  that  holy  expedition.  **  The  end  of  all  ia 
at  hand  ;  the  Christian  charity  which  should  rule  and 
maintain  all  things  is  dried  up  in  its  fountain  not  in  its 
streams,  not  in  its  branches  but  in  its  stem.  Has  not 
the  unjust  interdict  of  the  Pope  reduced  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  and  many  other  princes  to  servitude  ?  Did 
not  Innocent  III.  (this  he  especially  addressed  to  King 
Henry  of  England)  urge  the  noble  Barons  of  England 
to  insurrection  against  John,  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Church?  But  no  sooner  had  the  humiliated  King 
fnibjected  his  realm,  like  a  dastard,  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
than,  having  sucked  the  fat  of  the  land,  he  abandoned 
those  Barons  to  shame,  ruin,  and  death.  Such  is  the 
way  of  Rome,  under  words  as  smooth  as  oil  and  honey 
lies  hid  the  rapacious  bloodsucker:  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  though  she  were  the  true  Church,  calls  her- 
self my  mother  and  my  nurse,  while  all  her  acts  have 
been  those  of  a  stepmother.  The  whole  world  pays 
tribute  to  the  avarice  of  the  Romans.  Her  Legates 
travel  about  through  all  lands,  with  full  powers  of  ban 
and  interdict  and  excommunication,  not  to  sow  the 
seed  of  the  word  of  God,  but  to  extort  money,  to  reap 
what  they  have  not  sown.  They  spare  not  the  holy 
churches,  nor  the  sanctuary  of  the  poor,  nor  the  rights 
of  the  prelates.  The  primitive  Church,  founded  on  pov- 
erty and  simplicity,  brought  forth  numberless  Saints: 
she  rested  on  no  foundation  but  that  which  had  been 
laid  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Romans  are  now 
rolling  in  wealth ;  what  wonder  that  the  walls  of  the 
Church  are  undermined  to  the  base,  and  threaten  utter 
ruin  ? "  ^     The  Emperor  concluded  with  the  solemn 

1  Matth.  Paris,  sub  ann.  1298.    Written  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  1S87 
Dee.  6;  received  in  England  in  1228. 
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fMlmonition  to  all  temporml  Sovereigns  to  make  common 
canse  ai^ainst  the  common  adversary :  ^^  Your  boose  is 
in  danger  when  that  of  yonr  neighbor  is  on  fire."  But 
in  all  this  strife  of  counter-proclamations,  the  advantage 
was  with  the  Pope.  Almost  every  pulpit  in  Christen- 
dom might  propagate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  Pa- 
pal fulminations :  every  wandering  friar  might  repeat 
it  in  the  ears  of  men.  The  Emperor^s  vindication,  the 
Imperial  ban  against  the  Pope,  might  be  transmitted 
to  Imperial  officers,  to  municipal  magistrates,  even  to 
friendly  prelates  or  monks :  they  might  be  read  in  diets 
or  burgher-meetings,  be  affixed  on  town-halls  or  mar- 
ket-places, but  among  a  people  who  could  not  read ; 
who  would  tremble  to  hear  them.^ 

Yet  the  Emperor  had  allies,  more  dangerous  to  the 
Pope  than  the  remote  Sovereigns  of  Christendom. 
Gregory,  on  his  return  firom  Anagni,  had  been  received 
in  Rome  with  the  acclamations  of  the  clergy,  and  part 
at  least  of  the  people.  But  in  Rome  there  had  always 
been  a  strong  Impmalist  party,  a  party  hostile  to  the 
ruling  Ponti£P.  Gregory  had  already  demolished  the 
palaces  and  castle-towers  of  some  of  the  Roman  no- 
bles, which  obstructed  his  view,  and  no  doubt  threat- 
ened his  security  in  the  Lateran : '  he  had  met  with  no 
open  reustance,  but  such  things  were  not  done  in 
Rome  without  more  dangerous  secret  murmurs.  Fred- 
erick, by  timely  succors  during  a  fiunine  in  the  last 

1  M  D^millean  les  mojens  de  publicity  fhdles  et  ptuaeans  dans  les  mains 
da  Pape,  ^aient  presqae  nuls  dans  celles  des  princes  sdculiers,  qui  avant 
rimprimerie  ne  pouvaient  qae  dilBdlement  so  tkire  entendre  des  masses 
popvlaires.  Dans  oette  Intte  de  paroles  Tavantage  deroit  rester  an  Saint 
Siige,  paisque  la  ohaire  dont  il  dispoeait  ^tait  la  seule  tribune  de  ce  teoips." 
~  Cherrier,  Lntte  des  Papes  et  des  Empereors,  U.  p.  239. 

*  Card.  Axngon.  in  Yita. 
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winter,  had  won  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  populace. 
He  had  made  himself  friends,  especially  among  the 
powerfiil  Frangipani,  by  acts  of  prodigal  generosity. 
He  had  purchased  the  lands  of  the  heads  of  that  fiimily, 
and  granted  them  back  without  fine  as  Imperial  fiefs. 
The  Frangipanis  became  the  sworn  liegemen  of  the 
Emperor's  family.  Rofirid  of  Benevento,  a  famous 
professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Bdogna,  appeared  in 
Rome  and  read  in  public,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  people  of  Rome,  the  vindication  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

On  Thursday  in  the  Holy  Week  the  Pope  proceeded 
Mareh  S8.  to  his  moro  tremoudous  censures  on  the  im- 
ezoommii.  penitent  Frederick.  "His  crimes  had  now 
▲.i».i2S8.  accumulated  m  fearml  measure.  To  the 
triple  offence,  which  he  had  committed  in  the  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  San  Germane  —  that  he  had  neither 
passed  the  sea  to  the  Holy  Land,  nor  armed  and  de- 
spatched the  stipulated  number  of  knights  at  his  own 
cost,  nor  furnished  the  sums  of  money  according  to  his 
obligation  —  were  added  other  offences.  He  had  pre- 
vented the  Archbishop  of  Tarento  from  entering  his 
See ;  he  had  seized  all  the  estates  held  by  the  Knights 
Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John  within  his  realm ; 
he  had  broken  the  treaty  entered  into  and  guaranteed 
by  the  See  of  Rome  with  the  Count  of  Celano  and 
Reginald  of  Acerra ;  he  had  deprived  the  Count  Roger, 
though  he  had  taken  the  Cross,  of  his  followers  and  of 
his  lands,  and  thrown  his  son  into  prison,  and  had  re- 
fused to  release  him  at  the  representation  of  the  Holy 
See."  All  these  were,  in  Frederick's  estimation,  his 
rebellious  subjects,  visited  with  just  and  lawful  penal- 
ties.    These  aggravated  crimes  —  for  crimes  they  were 
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aflBomed  to  be  on  the  irrefiragable  grounds  of  Papal  ac< 
cnsation  —  called  for  aggravated  censures.  The  Pope 
declared  every  place  in  which  Frederick  might  be, 
onder  interdict ;  all  divine  offices  were  at  once  to  cease; 
all  who  dared  to  celebrate  snch  offices  were  deprived  of 
dieir  functions  and  of  their  benefices.  If  he  himself 
•hould  dare  to  force  his  way  into  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  he  was  threatened  with  something  worse.  If 
he  did  not  desist  firom  the  oppression  of  the  churches 
and  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  if  he  did  not  cease  from 
trampling  under  foot  the  ecclesiastical  Uberties,  and 
from  treating  the- excommunication  with  contempt,  all 
his  subjects  were  at  once  absolved  fixmi  their  allegiance. 
He  was  menaced  with  the  loss  of  his  fief,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  he  held  from,  and  for  which  he  had 
done  homage  to,  the  See  of  Rome.  The  holy  ceremo- 
nies passed  away  undisturbed  ;  but  on  the  Wednesday 
in  Ekister  week,  while  the  Pope  was  celebrating  the 
mass,  there  was  suddenly  heard  a  fierce  cry,  a  howl  as 
Ghregory  describes  it ;  and  the  whole  populace  rose  in 
insurrection.  The  storm  was  for  a  time  orsgorj 
allayed ;  but  after  some  weeks  Gregory  found  Rob«. 
it  necessary  to  leave  Rome.  He  retired  first  to  Reate, 
afterwards  to  Perugia.^ 

Frederick,  in  the  mean  time,  although  under  excom- 
munication, celebrated  his  Easter  with  great  luvehai. 
pomp  and  rejoicing  at  Baroli.  Tidings  had  arrived  of 
high  importance  from  the  Holy  Land.  Ghregory  had 
received,  and  had  promulgated  throughout  Christen- 
dom, the   most  doleful  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 

1  Rich.  Sao.  Germ.  '*  QuocircA  iidem  (the  Frangipaois)  reveni  onm  Papa 
niniia  ezcommtmicaret  imperatorero,  fecernnt  at  a  popalo  peUeretor  turpi 
lar  eztia  dvHatem.**  —  Conrad.  Ursperg.    Compare  Vit  Gieg.  DC. 
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Christians  in  Palestine.  A  letter  addressed  to  th€ 
Pope  by  Gerold  the  Patriarch,  Peter  Archbishop  of 
Caesarea  (the  Pope's  Legate),  the  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Exeter,  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Templars  and  of  St.  John,  an 
nounced,  that  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  Emperor's 
abandonment  of  the  Crusade  arrived  in  Syria,  than 
the  pilgrims,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  reem- 
barked  for  the  West.  Only  eight  hundred  remained, 
who  were  retained  with  difficulty,  and  were  only  kept 
up  to  the  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  promise  of 
the  Duke  of  Limbourg,  then  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
to  break  the  existing  treaties,  and  march  at  once  upon 
Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Count  of  Acerra,  the  Lieutenant  of  Frederick  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  who  now  held  the  city  of  PtolemaM, 
announced  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Moadhin  of  Damas- 
cus.^ Moadhin  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Christians ;  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerfril 
army;  his  implacable  hatred  of  the  Christians  had 
brought  all  the  more  warlike  Saracens  under  his  ban- 
ner: he  had  destroyed  many  of  the  strongholds,  which, 
if  in  the  power  of  the  Crusaders,  might  be  <^  military 
importance :  he  had  subjected  Jerusalem  itself  to  frir- 
ther  ravage. 

All  the  acts  of  Frederick  now  showed  his  determina- 
fi«d«rieii  tion  to  embark  before  the  spriiur  was  passed 
^rcKnmA%,  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  would  convince  the 
world,  the  Pope  himself,  of  his  sincerity.  Already  had 
he  despatched  considerable  reinforcements  to  the  Count 
of  Acerra ;  the  taxes  for  the  armament  were  levied 
with  rigor;  the  army  which  was  to  accompany  hinj 
1  The  Christiana  called  him  Conradin.  —  Rich.  San.  Germ. 
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was  drawn  together  firom  all  quarters.  The  death  of 
the  Empress  lolante  in  chfldbirth  did  notApHums. 
delay  these  warlike  proceedings.  To  Baroli  Bur«ii. 
he  summoned  all  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  to  hear 
his  final  instractions,  to  witness  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  case  he  should  not  return  alive  fi-om  his  expe- 
dition. No  building  could  contain  the  vast  assemblage : 
a  tribune  was  raised  in  the  <^n  air,  fi-om  which  the 
Imperial  mandates  were  read  aloud.  He  exhorted  all 
the  barons  and  prelates  with  their  liegemen  to  live  at 
peace  among  themselves,  as  in  the  happy  days  of  Wil- 
liam II.  Reginald  Duke  of  Spoleto  was  appointed 
Bailiff  of  the  realm ;  his  elder  son  Henry  was  declared 
heir  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  * 
if  he  died  without  heirs,  then  Conrad  ;  afterwards  any 
surviving  son  of  Frederick  by  a  lawful  wife.  This,  his 
last  wfll,  could  only  be  annulled  by  a  later  authentic 
testament.  The  Duke  of  Spoleto,  the  Grand  Justici- 
ary Henry  de  Morro,  and  others  <^  the  nobles,  swore 
to  the  execution  of  this  solemn  act. 

The  more  determined  Frederick  appeared  to  fiilfil 
his  vow,  the  more  resolute  became  the  Pope  in  his  hos- 
tility. He  had  interdicted  the  payment  of  all  taxes  to 
the  excommunicated  sovereign  by  all  the  prelates,  mon- 
ast^es,  and  ecclesiastics  of  his  realm.'  Pilgrims  who 
passed  the  Alps  to  join  tlie  army  were  plundered  by 
the  Lombards ;  at  the  instigation  (so,  no  doubt,  it  was 
fiibely  rumored,  but  the  fidsehood  is  significant)  of  the 
Pope  himself.'  The  border  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
was  violated  by  the  Pope's  subjects  of  Reate ;  the  pow- 
erfiil  Lords  of  Polito  in  the  Capitanata  renounced  theif 

1  Bic.  de  San  Germ.  p.  lOOS.  *  Unp«rg«D.  rab  Mm.  ISSS. 

*  lUc  da  San  Garm. 
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allegiance  to  the  ICing.  Frederick  went  down  to 
Brnndnsiam ;  his  fleet,  only  of  twenty  galleys,  rode 
off  the  island  of  St.  Andrew.^  Messengers  bom  the 
Pope  arrived  peremptorily  inhibiting  his  embaikation 
on  the  Crusade  till  he  should  have  given  satisfaction  to 
the  Church,  and  been  released  from  her  ban.  Frederick 
paid  no  attention  to  the  mandate ;  he  sailed  to  Otranto ; 
as  he  left  that  harbor,  he  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Ban 
and  Count  Henry  of  Malta  to  the  Pope,  to  demand  the 
abrogation  of  the  interdict:  they  were  rejected  with 
scorn  by  Gregory.* 

Frederick  set  sail  with  his  small  armament  of  twenty 
Fxvdeiiek  g^^JS)  which  Contained  at  most  six  hundred 
■^  "^  knights,  more,  the  Pope  tauntingly  declared, 
like  a  pirate  than  a  great  sovereign.  He  could  not 
await,  perhaps  he  had  no  inclination  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  Crusade,  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  so  involve  himself  in  a  long 
war  which  he  could  not  abandon  without  disgrace.  He 
could  not  safely  withdraw  the  main  part  of  his  forces, 
and  expose  his  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  Pope,  with  malecontents  of  all  classes, 
especially  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  keep 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  He  was  still  in  secret  intel- 
ligence, with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  still  hoped  to  acquire 
by  peacefril  negotiations  what  his  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  by  war.*  Frederick,  after  a  pros- 
inQTpraa.  perous  voyage,  landed  at  Cyprus;  there,  by 
acts  of  violence  and  treachery  (the  only  account  of 

1  JorcUuiiu,  ia  BajnaM.  iiib  aim.  Aadnat  Duidolo,  apnd  Koimtori,  ziL 
544.    June  or  Jaly. 
>  Reg.  Gregor.,  quoted  by  Von  Raumer,  p.  441^ 
•  See  above,  p.  884. 
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these  transactions  is  from  hostile  writers)  he  wrested 
the  tutelage  of  the  yoong  King  from  John  of  Ibelin, 
whom  he  invited  to  a  bancjnet,  treated  with  honor  as 
his  own  near  kinsman,  and  then  compelled  to  submit  to 
his  terms.  But  as  the  yonng  King  was  consin  to  his 
Impress  lolante,  his  interference,  which  was  solicited 
bj  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  island,  maj  have 
rested  on  some  asserted  right  as  nearest  of  kin.^  From 
Cypms  he  sailed  to  Ptolema'is:  he  was  re-AtPtote- 
ceived  with  the  ntmost  demonstrations  of  joy.  Sept.*?. 
The  remnant  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  not  retomed  to 
Europe  welcomed  their  tardy  deliTerer  as  about  to  lead 
them  to  conquest ;  the  clergy  and  the  people  came  forth 
in  Icmg  processions ;  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and 
St.  John  knelt  before  the  Emperor  and  kissed  his  knee ; 
but  (inauspicious  omen  I)  the  clergy  refiised  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  declined  all  intercourse  with  one  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church.^  At  the  head  of  a  great  force 
Frederick  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  awe  into 
concord  the  conflicting  factions  which  divided  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land :  they  seemed  to  suspend 
their  mutual  animosities  in  their  ccmimon  jealousy  of 
Frederick.  The  cold  estrangement  of  the  VMderiek 
clergy  quickened  rapidly  into  open  hostility.  Sept.  7. 
The  active  hatred  of  the  Pope  had  instantly  pursued 
the  Emperor,  even  faster  than  his  own  fleet,  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Two  Franciscan  friars  had  been  de- 
spatched in  a  fast-sailing  bark,  to  proclaim  to  the 
Eastern  Christians  that  he  was  still  under  excommuni- 
cation ;  that  all  were  to  avoid  him  as  a  profane  person. 

1  The  mother  of  Heniy  of  Cjrproa  was  half-eister  to  Marift  lolante,  the 
OMither  of  the  Empreee. 
*  Matth.  Paris.    Unpeigena  sub  ana. 
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The  Patriarch,  the  two  Grrand  Masters  of  the  Ordersi 
were  to  take  measures  that  the  Crusade  was  not  dese* 
crated  by  being  under  the  banner  of  an  exoHnmum- 
cated  man,  lest  the  affitirs  of  the  Christians  should  be 
imperilled.  The  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Grerman  and  Lombard  pil- 
grims ;  Richard  the  Marshal  and  Otho  Peliard  of  the 
troops  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  in 
his  own  camp  the  Emperor  was  to  be  without  power, 
nothing  was  to  be  done  in  his  name.^ 

The  Knights  Templars  and  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
Oppodtton  or  hardly  required  to  be  stimulated  by  the  Papal 
theTe^'  censures  to  the  hatred  of  Frederick.  These 
Bospltauen.  associatious,  irom  bands  of  gallant  knights 
vowed  to  protect  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  to  perform  other  Christian  services,  had  rapidly 
grown  into  powerful  Orders,  with  vast  possessions  in 
every  Christian  kingdom ;  and,  themselves  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  were 
jealous  of  all  others.  As  yet  they  were  stem  bigots, 
and  had  not  incurred  tliose  suspicions  which  darkened 
around  them  at  a  later  period  in  their  history.  Fred- 
erick had  placed  them  under  severe  control,  with  all 
the  other  too  zealous  partisans  of  the  Church,  in  his 
realm  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  was  one  of  the 
acts  which  appears  throughout  among  the  charges  of 
tyrannical  maladministration  in  the  Apulian  kingdom. 
These  religious  Orders  claimed  the  same  exemptions, 
the  same  immunities,  with  other  ecclesiastics :  the  mere 
feet  that  they  were  submitted  to  the  severe  and  impar- 
tial taxation  of  Frederick  would  to  them  be  an  intoler- 
able grievance.     Their  unruly  murmurs,  if  not  resist* 

1  Richard  de  San  Gennano  p.  1005. 
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ance,  would  no  doabt  provoke  the  hanghtj  sovereign  ; 
his  haughtiness  would  rouse  theirs  to  still  more  inflexible 
opposition.  Perhaps  Frederick's  favor  to  the  Teutonic 
Order  might  Airther  exasperate  their  jealousy.  They 
had  ahready  filled  the  ears  of  the  Pope  with  their  clam- 
ors against  Thomas  of  Acerra,  the  Lieutenant  of  Fred- 
erick.  Gr^ory  had  proclaimed  to  Christendom,  to 
France  where  the  Templars  were  in  great  power,  that 
"  the  worthy  vicegerent  of  Frederick,  that  minister  of 
Mahomet  who  scrupled  not  to  employ  his  impious  Sara- 
cens of  Nocera  against  Christians  and  Churchmen  in 
his  Apulian  kingdom,  had  openly  taken  part  with  the 
unbelievers  against  these  true  soldiers  of  the  Cross." 
The  Saracens,  when  the  suspension  of  arms  was  at  an 
end,  had  attacked  a  post  of  the  Km'ghts  Templars,  and 
had  carried  off  a  rich  booty.  The  Templars  had  pur- 
sued the  marauders,  and  rescued  part  of  the  spoil; 
when  Thomas  of  Acerra  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and,  instead  of  siding  with  the  Christians,  had 
compelled  them  to  restore  the  booty  to  the  Infidels. 
Such  was  their  version  of  this  afiair,^  eagerly  accred- 
ited by  the  Pope.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Lieur 
tenant  of  the  Emperor  acted  as  General  of  the  Christian 
forces ;  and  that  this  whole  proceeding  was  in  violation 
of  his  orders,  as  it  clearly  was  on  both  sides,  of  the 
existing  treaty.  The  Knights  Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers held  themselves  as  entirely  independent  powers; 
fought  or  refused  to  fight  according  to  their  own  will 
and  judgment ;  formed  no  part  of  one  great  Christian 
army ;  were  amenable,  in  their  own  estimation,  to  no 

1  Letter  of  Gregory  to  the  Legate  in  France,  in  Mstth.  Paris.  Compare 
Hugo  Plag^n.  where  the  Marshal  Richard  is  represented  as  in  command  y 
tile  pilgrimB. 
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superior  military  rule.  If  they  had  refused  obedience 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  or  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, they  were  not  likely  to  receive  commands  firom 
one  under  excommunication.  Frederick  himself  soon 
experienced  their  utter  contumacy.  He  commanded 
them  to  evacuate  a  castle  called  the  Castle  of  the  Pil- 
grims, which  he  wished  to  garrison  with  his  own  troops. 
The  Templars  closed  the  gates  in  his  face,  and  insult- 
ingly told  him  to  go  his  way,  or  he  might  find  himself 
in  a  place  from  whence  he  would  not  be  able  to  make 
his  way.^ 

Frederick,  however,  with  the  main  army  of  the  pil- 
grims was  in  high  popularity;  they  refused  not  to 
march  under  his  standard ;  he  appeared  to  approve 
of  their  determination  to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Jerusalem.  Frederick,  to  avoid 
this  perpetual  collision  with  his  enemies,  pitched  his 
camp  at  Recordana,  some  dbtance  without  the  gates 
of  Ptolemais.  He  then  determined  to  take  possession 
of  Joppa,  and  to  build  a  strong  fortress  in  that  city. 
He  summoned  all  the  Christian  forces  to  join  him  in 
this  expedition.  The  Templars  peremptorily  refused, 
if  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  orders  issued 
to  the  camp,  in  the  name  of  the  excommunicated 
Emperor.  Frederick  commenced  his  march  without 
them ;  but  mistrusting  the  small  number  of  his  forces, 
was  obliged  to  submit  that  all  orders  should  be  issued 
in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Christianity.  Frederick's 
occupation  of  Joppa,  the  port  nearest  to  Jerusalem, 
was  not  only  to  obtain  possession  of  a  city  in  which 
he  should  be  more  completely  master  than  in  Ptolemais, 
and  to  strengthen  the  Christian  cause  by  the  erection 

^  Ilugo  PUgeo. 
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oS  a  strcHig  citadel ;  but  as  the  jealous  vigilance  of  his 
enemies  discerned,  to  bring  himself  into  closer  neigh- 
borhood with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Elameel,  the  Bab- 
ylonian Sultan,  as  he  was  called  from  the  Egyptian 
Babylon  (Cairo),  was  encamped  in  great  force  near 
Graza.  The  old  amity,  and  more  than  the  amity, 
something  like  a  dose  league  between  the  Sultan  of 
E^ypt  and  the  Emperor  Frederick,  now  appeared  almost 
in  its  fiill  maturity.  Already,  soon  after  the  loss  of 
Damietta  and  its  recovery  firom  the  discomfited  Chris- 
tians, Sultan  Kameel  had  sent  his  embassy  to  Frederick, 
avowedly  because  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  Christian  powers,  and  in  Sicily  ruled 
over  Mohammedan  subjects  with  mildness,  if  not  with 
&vor.  The  interchange  of  presents  had  been  such  a? 
became  two  such  splendid  sovereigns.*  The  secret  of 
their  u^otiations,  carried  on  by  the  mission  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Palermo  to  Cairo,  of  Fakreddin  the 
&vorite  of  Sultan  Kameel  to  Sicily,  could  be  no  secret 
to  the  watchful  emissaries  of  the  Pope.    . 

There  had  been  mortal  feud  between  Malek  Bla- 
meel  of  Egypt  and  Malek  Moadhin  of  Damascus. 
Malek  Moadhin  had  called  in  the  formidable  aid  of 
Glelal-eddin,  the  Sultan  oi  Elharismia,  who  had  made 
great  conquests  in  Georgia,  the  Greater  Armenia,  and 
Northern  Syria.  Sultan  Kameel  had  not  scrupled  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Christian  against  Moadhin;  no 
doubt  to  Frederick  the  lure  was  the  peaceful  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Egyptian  Sultan.^  On  the  death  of  Moad- 
hin the  Damascene,  Sultan  Kameel  had  marched  at 

1  8«e  the  Armbian  histoiy  of  the  Patriarchs  of  AlezaadriA. 
tAbnlfeda. 
VOL.  T.  23 
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once  into  Syria,  occupied  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole 
southern  district:  he  threatened  to  «eiae  the  whole 
dominions  of  Moadhin.  But  a  third  l»x>ther,  Malek 
Ashra^  Prince  of  iChelath,  Edessa,  and  Haran  on  the 
Euphrates,  took  up  the  cause  of  David,  the  young  son 
of  Moadhin.  The  Christians,  reinforced  by  Freder- 
ick's first  armament  under  Thomas  of  Acerra,  upon 
this  had  taken  a  more  threatening  attitude  ;  had  begun 
to  rebuild  Sidon,  to  man  other  fortresses,  and  to  make 
hostile  incursions.  Sultan  Eameel  affected  great  dread 
of  their  power :  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Ashraf,  expressing  his  fears  lest,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Mohammedan  name,  the  Christians  should  wrest  Jeru- 
salem, the  great  conquest  of  Saladin,  fix)m  the  hands  of 
the  true  believers.  Ashraf  was  deceived,  or 'chose  to 
be  deceived :  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  young 
Sultan  of  Damascus ;  he  agreed  to  share  in  his  spoils ; 
Sultan  Kameel  was  to  remain  in  Palestine  master  of 
Jerusalem,  to  oppose  the  Christians  :  while  Ashraf  un 
dertook  the  siege  of  Damascus.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affiiirs  when  Frederick  suddenly  landed  at  Ptolemais. 
Sultan  Eameel  repented  that  he  had  invited  him ;  he 
had  sought  an  ally,  he  feared  a  master.  The  name 
of  the  great  Christian  Emperor  spread  terror  among 
the  whole  Mohammedan  population.^  Had  Frederick, 
even  though  he  brought  so  inconsiderable  a  force, 
at  once  been  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Crusade; 
had  he  been  joined  cordially  by  the  ICnights  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Hospital,  his  name  had  still  been 
imposing,  he  might  have  dictated  his  own  terms.  The 
dissensions  of  the  Christians  were  fiital  —  dissensions 
which  could  not  be  disguised  fix)m  the  sagacious  Mo- 
hammedans. 

1  Abulftda. 
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Almost  the  first  act  of  King  Frederick  on  his  arrival 
in  Palestine  was  an  embassy,  of  Balian  Prince  of  Tyre 
and  Thomas  of  Acerra  his  Lieutenant,  to  the  camp  of 
his  old  ally  Saltan  Eameel ;  they  were  reoeived  with 
great  pomp ;  the  army  drawn  up  in  array.  The  em- 
bassy returned  to  Ptolemais  with  a  huge  elephant  and 
other  costly  presents.  The  negotiations  began  at  the 
camp  of  Recordana;  they  w^re  continued  at  Joppa. 
The  demands  of  Frederick  were  no  less  than  the  abso- 
lute surrender  <^  Jerusalem  and  all  tbe  adjacent  di»* 
tricts  ;  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom  to  its  full  extent 
The  Sultan,  as  much  in  awe  of  the  zealots  of  Moham- 
medajiism  as  Frederick  of  the  zealots  of  Christianity, 
alleged  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  The  Emir  Fak^ 
reddin,  the  old  friend  of  Frederick,  and  another  named 
Shems  Eddin,  were  constantly  in  the  Christian  camp. 
They  not  merely  treated  with  the  accomplished  Em« 
peror,  who  spoke  Arabic  fluently,  on  the  subjects  of 
their  mission,  but  discussed  all  the  most  profound  ques* 
tions  of  science  and  philosophy.  Sultan  Kameel  af- 
fected the  character  of  a  patron  of  learning ;  Frederick 
addressed  to  him  a  number  of  those  philosophic  enigmas 
which  exercise  and  delight  the  ingenious  Oriental  mind. 
Their  intercourse  was  compared  to  that  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  and  Solomon.  There  were  other  Eastern 
amusements  not  so  becoming  the  Christian  Emperor. 
Christian  ladies  met  the  Mohammedan  delegates  at 
feasts,  it  was  said  with  no  advantage  to  their  virtue. 
Among  the  Sultan's  presents  was  a  bevy  of  dancing 
girls,  whose  graceful  feats  the  Emperor  beheld  with  too 
great  interest,  and  was  not,  it  was  said,  insensible  to 
their  beauty.     The  Emperor  wore  the  Saracen  dress ; 
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he  became,  in  the  estimation  of  the  stem  Churchmeni 
a  Saracen.^ 

The  treaty  dragged  slowly  on.  Saltan  Eameel  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  hostility  against  Frederick  in 
the  Christian  camp:  if  he  had  been  ignorant,  the 
knowledge  would  have  been  forced  upon  him.  The 
Emperor,  by  no  means  superior  even  to  the  superstition 
of  the  land,  had  determined  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage 
almost  alone,  and  in  a  woollen  robe,  to  bathe  in  the  Jor- 
dan. The  Templars  wrote  a  letter  to  betray  his  design 
to  the  Sultan,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity of  seizing  and  making  Frederick  prisoner,  or 
even  of  putting  him  to  death.  The  Sultan  sent  the  let- 
Negouatiou  tcr  to  the  Emperor.^  From  all  these  causes, 
Kuneei.  the  touc  of  the  Sultan  naturally  rose,  that  of 
Frederick  was  lowered,  by  the  treason  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  dissemble  his  knowledge,  as  he  could  not  re- 
venge it.  Eastern  interpreters  are  wont  to  translate  all 
demands  made  of  their  sovereigns  into  humble  petitions. 
The  Arabian  historian  has  thus,  perhaps,  selecting  a 
few  sentences  out  of  a  long  address,  toned  down  the 
words  of  Frederick  to  Sultan  Kameel  to  abject  suppli- 
cation. "I  am  thy  friend.  Thou  art  not  ignorant 
that  I  am  the  greatest  of  the  Kings  of  the  West.  It 
is  thou  that  hast  invited  me  to  this  land ;  the  Elings 

1  **  Quod  cum  maximft  verecondift  referimos  et  rubore,  Impenitori  Solda- 
DOB  audieos  quod  secundum  morem  Saraoenicum  se  haberet,  misit  canta> 
trices  quae  et  saltatrices  dicuntut,  et  Jocnlatores,  personas  quidon  non  solum 
iniames  verum  etiam  de  quibus  inter  Christianos  baberi  mentio  non  debe- 
bat.  Cum  quibus  idem  princeps  hujus  mundi  vigillis,  potationibua,  et  in- 
dumentis,  et  omni  modo  Saraoenoa  ae  gerebat*' — Epist.  Qerold.  apiid 
Raynald.  1229,  v. 

2  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  Arabian  hisUmans  in  Beinaad,  p.  429.  Addi* 
'km  to  Michand. 
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and  the  Pope  are  well  informed  of  my  journey.  If  1 
return  having  obtained  nothing,  I  shall  forfeit  all  con- 
sideration with  them.  And  after  all,  Jenualem,  is  it 
not  the  birthplace  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  and  have 
yon  not  destroyed  it  ?  It  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  rain ; 
oat  of  your  goodness  surrender  it  to  me  as  it  is,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  lift  up  my  head  among  the  kings  of 
Chrktendom.  I  renounce  at  once  all  advantages  which 
I  may  obtain  £rom  it."  To  Fakreddin,  in  more  inti- 
mate converse,  he  acknowledged,  according  to  another 
Eastern  account,  ^^  My  object  in  coming  hither  was  not 
to  deliver  the  Holy  City,  but  to  maintain  my  estimar 
tion  among  the  Franks."  He  had  before  made  large 
demands  of  commercial  privileges,  the  exemption  of 
tribute  for  his  merchants  in  the  ports  of  Alexandria 
and  Rosetta.  The  terms  actually  obtained,  at  their 
lowest  amount,  bdie  this  humiliating  petition.  The 
whole  negotiation  was  a  profound  secret  to  all  but  Fred- 
erick and  the  immediate  adherents  to  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  communicate  it. 

At  length  Frederick  summoned  four  Syrian  Barons : 
he  explained  to  them  that  the  state  of  his  vu>.  ii. 
aflhirs,  the  utter  exhaustion  of  his  finances,  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  in  the  Holy  Land.  There 
were  still  stronger  secret  reasons  for  hastening  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  A  fiist-sailing  vessel  had  been 
despatched  to  Joppa,  which  announced  that  the  Papal 
army  had  broken  into  Apulia,  and  were  laying  waste 
the  whole  land,  and  threatened  to  wrest  from  Frederick 
his  beloved  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  Sultan  of  Baby- 
lon, he  told  the  Bar<ms,  had  offered  to  surrender 
Jerusalem,  and  other  advantageous  conditions.  He 
demanded  their  advice.    The  Barons  replied  that  under 
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such  circumstances  it  might  be  well  to  accept  the  terms; 
j^j^of  but  they  insisted  on  the  right  of  fortifying 
*'^^'  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Emperor  then 
summoned  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Hospital  and  the  English  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Exeter ;  he  made  the  same  statement  to  them.  They 
answered,  that  no  such  treaty  could  be  made  without 
the  assent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  double 
capacity  as  head  of  the  Syrian  Church  and  Legate  of 
the  Pope.  Frederick  superciliously  replied  that  he 
could  dispense  with  the  assent  of  the  Patriarch.  Ger- 
old,  before  his  adversary,  became  his  most  implacable 
foe. 

One  week  after  the  first  interview  the  treaty  was 
Feb.  18.  signed:  there  is  much  discrepancy  in  the 
articles  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  ac- 
counts ;  the  Mohammedans  restrict,  the  Christians 
enlarge  the  concessions.  The  terms  transmitted  by 
the  Patriarch  to  the  Pope,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  the  French,  were  these  :  —  I.  The  entire  surren- 
der of  Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor  and  his   Prefects. 

II.  Except  the  site  of  the  Temple,  occupied  by  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  which  remained  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  the  Saracens:  they  held  the  keys  of  the  gates. 

III.  The  Saracens  were  to  have  free  access  as  pilgrims 
to  perform  their  devotions  at  Bethlehem.  IV.  Devout 
Christians  were  only  permitted  to  enter  and  pray  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  on  certain  conditions.  V. 
All  wrong  committed  by  one  Saracen  upon  another  in 
Jerusalem  was  to  be  judged  bef(»re  a  Mussulman  tri- 
bunal. VI.  The  Emperor  was  to  give  no  succor  to 
any  Frank  or  Saracen,  who  should  be  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Saracens,  or  sufier  any  violation  of  the 
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trace.  VII.  The  Emperor  was  to  recall  all  who  were 
engaged  in  any  mvasion  of  the  territocy  of  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  prohibit  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  every 
violation  of  such  territory.  YIII.  In  case  of  such  vio- 
lation of  the  ti*eaty,  the  Emperor  was  to  espouse  and 
defend  the  cause  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  IX.  Tripoli, 
Antiocb,  Karak,  and  their  dependencies  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  treaty.^ 

The  Grerman  pilgrims  rejoiced  without  disguise  at 
this  easy  accomplishment  of  their  vows;  they  were 
eager  to  set  out  to  offer  their  devotions  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Frederick  himself  determined  to  accom- 
plish his  own  pilgrimage,  and  to  assume  injrndviekiii 
his  capital  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerur  lUnii  17. ' 
salem.  Attended  by  the  faithful  Master  of  the  Teu- 
Umic  Knights,  Herman  of  Salza,  and  accompanied  by 
Shems  Eddin,  the  Saracen  Kadi  of  Naplous,  he  arrived 
on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  19th  of  March,  in  Jerusa- 
lem :  he  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple,  now  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  E^di ;  there  were  fears  lest  he  should 
be  attacked  by  some  Mohanmiedan  fanatic.  But  the 
Emperor  had  not  arrived  in  Jerusalem  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Caasarea  appeared  with  instructions  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  declare  him  under  excom- 
munication, and  to  place  the  city  of  Jerusalem  under 

1  These  srticles  are  obvioxuiy  ineomplete;  fbty  do  not  describe  the  ex- 
ISDt  ef  the  ooBceisioiu,  whieh,  aooording  to  other  statements,  hichided, 
with  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  the  whole  district  between 
Joppa  and  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  said,  if  anything  was  definitively 
agreed,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  rehofld  the  walls  of  Jemsalem; 
nor  of  the  o<mdition  that  the  Saracens  were  only  to  enter  Jemsalem  on- 
armed,  and  not  to  pass  the  night  within  the  walls.  The  important  stapula- 
tion  of  the  surrender  of  all  Christian  prisoners  without  ransom  is  altogether 
enitted. 
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the  ban.  Even  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Lord  was  under 
interdict;  the  prayers  of  the  pilgrims  even  in  that  holiest 
place  were  forbidden,  or  declared  unholy.  No  Chris- 
tian rite  could  be  celebrated  before  the  Christian  Em- 
peror, and  that  disgrace  was  inflicted  in  the  face  of  all 
the  Mohammedans  I 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  the  Emperor  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  church  was 
silent ;  not  a  priest  appeared :  during  his  stay  no  mass 
was  celebrated  within  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  An 
English  Dominican,  named  Walter,  performed  one 
solitary  service  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday.  Fred- 
erick proceeded  again  in  great  pomp  and  in  all  his 
imperial  apparel  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  No 
prelate,  no  priest  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  wa^  there 
who  ventured  to  utter  a  blessing.  The  Archbishops 
of  Palermo  and  of  Capua  were  present,  but  seem  to 
Coronation  of  ^^®  taken  uo  part  in  the  ceremony.  The 
'■'•*'■'**•  imperial  crown  was  placed  on  the  high  altar ; 
Frederick  took  it  up  and  with  his  own  hands  placed  it 
on  his  head.  The  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  de- 
livered an  address  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  which 
was  read  in  German,  in  French,  in  Latin,  and  in  Ital- 
ian. It  ran  in  this  strain :  ^^  It  is  well  known  that  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  I  took  the  Cross  of  my  own  free-will. 
Hitherto  insuperable  difficulties  have  impeded  the  ful- 
filment of  my  vow.  I  acquit  the  Pope  for  his  hard 
judgment  of  me  and  for  my  excommunication :  in  no 
other  way  could  he  escape  the  blasphemy  and  evil 
report  of  men.  I  exculpate  him  further  for  his  writing 
against  me  to  Palestine  in  so  hostile  a  spirit,  for  men 
had  rumored  that  I  had  levied  my  army  not  against 
the  Holy  Land,  but  to  invade  the  Papal  States.     Had 
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the  Pope  known  my  real  design,  he  woold  have  writ- 
ten not  against  me,  but  in  my  fevor :  did  he  know  how 
many  are  acting  here  to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity, 
he  would  not  pay  so  much  respect  to  their  complaints 
and  representations.  •  •  •  I  would  willingly  do  all 
which  shall  expose  those  real  enemies  and  fiilse  friends 
of  Christ  who  delight  in  discord,  and  so  put  them  to 
shame  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity.  I  will 
not  now  think  of  the  high  estate  which  is  my  lot  on 
earth,  but  humble  myself  before  Ood  to  whom  I  <iwe 
my  elevation,  and  before  him  who  is  his  Yicar  upon 
earth."  ^  The  Emperor  returned  through  the  streets 
wearing  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  The  same  day  he 
visited  the  site  of  the  Temple,  whereon  stood  the 
Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  asealous  Mohammedans  were  in  bitter  displeasure 
with  Frederick,  as  having  obtained  from  their  easy 
Sultan  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City ;  yet  their  re- 
ligious pride  watched  all  his  actions,  and  construed 
every  word  and  act  into  a  contempt  of  the  Chris- 
tian fiddi,  and  his  respect,  if  not  more  than  respect, 
(or  Islam.  The  Emir  Shems  Eddin,  so  writes  the 
Arabic  historian,  had  issued  rigid  orders  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  which  could  offend  the  Emperor. 
The  house  iHiere  the  Emperor  slept  was  just  b^low  the 
minaret  from  which  the  Muezzin  was  wont  to  proclaim 
the  boor  cf  prayer.  But  in  Jerusalem  the  Muezzin  did 
more.     He  read  certain  verses  of  the  Korftn ;  on  that 

I  If  this  m  tke  gemiioe  ^>eecfa,  quoted  bj  Von  RaiuMr  from  tho  impair 
lidiod  RcgcitJi  in  the  Papal  arcfahrea,  it  maj  ihow  the  malice  of  the  Patii- 
mnk  Gerold,  who  tkoa  deacribet  it:  —  "Ita  eoronatus  reaedit  in  catfaedrft 
PatrkwhatM  i«iiaando  malitiam  mam  et  aocaeando  ccrieeiam  Bonanam, 
impnamii  ei  qnod  injnst^  prxeMciat  contra  earn ;  et  noCabilem  earn  iiBeeisC 
kTedif  et  npnhnmrt  de  inaatiahili  et  fimoniaii  arantia.** 
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night  tlie  text,  ^^  How  is  it  possible  that  God  had  for  his 
son  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  ?  "  The  Kadi  took  alarm ; 
he  silenced  altogether  the  officious  Muezzin.  The  Em* 
peror  listened  in  vain  for  that  sound  which  in  the  silent 
night  is  so  solemn  and  impressive.  He  inquired  the 
reason  of  this  silence,  which  had  continued  for  two 
days.  The  Kadi  gave  the  real  cause,  the  fear  of 
ofifending  the  Christian  Emperor.  "  You  are  wrong," 
8ai4  Frederick,  "  to  neglect  on  my  account  your  duty, 
your  law,  and  your  religion.  By  God,  if  you  shodid 
visit  me  in  my  realm,  you  will  find  no  such  respectful 
deference."  The  Emperor  had  declared  that  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  was  to 
behold  the  Mohammedans  at  prayer.  He  stood  in 
woudering  admiration  before  the  Mosque  of  Omar  ;  he 
surveyed  the  pulpit  from  which  the  Imaun  delivered 
his  sermons.  A  Christian  priest  had  found  his  way 
into  the  precincts  with  the  book  of  the  Grospels  in  his 
hand;  the  Emperor  resented  this  as  an  insult  to  the- 
religious  worship  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  threatened 
to  punish  it  as  a  signal  breach  of  the  treaty.  The 
Arabic  historian  puts  into  his  mouth  these  words: 
^^  Here  we  are  all  the  servants  of  the  Sultan ;  it  is  he 
that  has  restored  to  us  our  Churches."  So  writes  the 
graver  historian.^  There  is  a  description  of  Frederick's 
demeanor  in  the  Temple  by  an  eye-witness,  one  <^  the 
ministering  attendants,  in  which  the  same  ill-suppressed 
aversion  to  the  imcircumcised  is  mingled  with  the  desire 
to  claim  an  imperial  proselyte.  "The  Emperor  was 
red-haired  and  bald,  with  weak  sight;  as  a  slave  he 
would  not  have  sold  for  more  than  200  drachms." 
Frederick's  language  showed  (so  averred  some  Mo« 

^  Makrisi,  in  Reimuid. 
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hammedans)  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Christian  re^ 
ligiou ;  he  did  not  scrapie  to  jest  upon  it.  He  read 
without  anger,  and  demanded  the  explanation  of  the 
inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  ^^  Saladin,  in  a  certain 
year,  purified  the  Holy  City  from  the  presence  <^  those 
who  worship  many  Gods."  ^  The  windows  of  the 
Holy  Chapel  were  closely  barred  to  keep  out  the  do* 
filements  of  the  birds.  ^  You  may  shut  out  the  birds,'* 
said  Frederick,  "how  will  ye  keep  out  the  swine?" 
At  noon,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  all  the  faithftil 
fiiU  on  their  knees  in  adoration,  the  Mohammedans  in 
attendance  on  Frederick  did  the  same ;  among  the  rest 
the  aged  preceptor  of  Frederick,  a  Sicilian  Mussulman 
who  had  instructed  him  in  dialectics.  Frederick,  in  this 
at  least  not  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  wise  tolerance, 
betrayed  neither  surprise  nor  dissatisfaction. 

After  but  two  days  the  Emperor  retired  firom  the  in- 
terdicted city ;  if  he  took  no  steps  to  restore  the  walls, 
some  part  of  the  blame  must  attach  to  his  religious 
foes,  who  pursued  him  even  into  the  Holy  City  with 
such  inexorable  hostility. 

Both  the  Eknperor  and  the  Sultan  had  wounded  the 
pride  and  ofiended  the  religious  prejudices  of  unpopularity 
the  more  zealous  among  their  people.  To  °'  ***"  *''^' 
some  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  between 
Christian  and  Mussulman  was  of  itself  an  abomina- 
tion, a  degenerate  iniringement  of  the  good  old  usage, 
which  arrayed  them  against  each  other  as  irreclaim- 
able oiemies :  the  valiant  Christians  were  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  remission  of  their  sins  by  the 
pillage  and  massacre  of  the  Islamites :  the  Islamites  of 
winning  Paradise  by  the  slaughter  of  Christians.    The 

I  Th«  MohmmmedMu  so  dtfiiM  the  wonhtppers  of  the  Trialtir. 
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Saltan  of  Egypt,  so  rude  was  the  shock  throughout  the 
world  of  Islam,  was  obliged  to  send  ambassadors  to 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  and  to  the  Princes  on  the  Eu- 
phrates to  explain  his  conduct.  The  surrender  of  Je- 
rusalem was  the  great  cause  of  a£3iction  and  shame. 
The  Sultan  in  vain  alleged  that  it  was  but  the  un- 
walled  and  defenceless  city  that  he  yielded  up ;  there 
were  bitter  lamentations  among  all  the  Moslems,  who 
were  forced  to  depart  from  their  homes ;  sad  verses 
were  written  and  sung  in  the  streets*  The  Imauns 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  went  in  melancholy  proces- 
sion to  the  Sultan  to  remonstrate.  They  attempted  to 
overawe  him  by  proclaiming  an  unusual  hour  for 
prayer.  Eameel  treated  them  with  great  indignity, 
and  sent  them  back  stripped  of  their  silver  lamps  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Mosque.  In  Damascus  was 
the  most  loud  and  bitter  lamentation.  The  Sultan 
of  Damascus  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Malek  el 
Ashraf.  The  territory,  now  basely  yielded  to  the 
Christians,  was  part  of  his  kingdom  ;  he  was  the  right- 
ful Lord  of  Jerusalem.  There  an  Imaun  of  great 
sanctity,  the  historian  Ibn  Dschusi  himself,  was  sum- 
moned to  preach  to  the  people  on  this  dire  calamity* 
The  honor  of  Islam  was  concerned ;  he  mounted  the 
pulpit :  "  So  then  the  way  to  the  Holy  City  is  about 
to  be  closed  to  faithful  pilgrims :  you  who  love  com- 
munion with  God  in  that  hallowed  place  can  no 
longer  prostrate  yourself,  or  water  the  ground  with 
your  tears.  Gtreat  God  I  if  our  eyes  were  fountains, 
could  we  shed  tears  enough  ?  If  our  hearts  were  clo- 
ven, could  we  be  afflicted  enough  ?  *'  The  whole  as- 
sembly burst  into  a  wild  wail  of  sorrow  and  indignation.^ 

1  Beinaad.    Eztnit  des  Aatoon  Arabes.  ^  WOkeii,  vi.  p.  488. 
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Frederick  annotmced  this  treaty  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom in  the  most  magnificent  terms.  His  letter  to 
the  King  of  England  bears  date  on  the  day  of  his  en* 
trance  into  Jerusalem.  He  ascribes  his  triumph  to  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  seemed  no 
longer  to  delight  in  the  multitude  of  armed  men.  In 
the  &ce  of  two  great  armies,  that  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  and  of  Sultan  Ashraf  encamped  near  Gaza,  and 
that  of  the  Sultan  (David)  of  Damascus  at  Naplous, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  the  district  of  Shar- 
on, and  Sidon,  had  been  freely  ceded  to  him  :  the  Mo- 
hammedans were  only  by  sufferance  to  enter  the  Holy 
City.  The  Sultan  had  bound  himself  to  surrender  all 
prisoners,  whom  he  ought  to  have  released  by  tlie  treaty 
of  Damietta,  and  all  who  had  been  taken  since.^  The 
seal  of  this  letter  bore  a  Hkeness  of  the  Emperor,  with 
a  scroll :  over  his  head  ^^the  Eknperor  of  the  Romans,^' 
on  the  right  shoulder  *^  the  King  of  Jerusalem,"  on  the 
left  "  the  King  of  Sicily." 

Far  di£ferent  was  the  reception  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Pope,  and  by  all  who  sided  with,  or  might  be  expected 
to  side  with,  the  Pope.  It  was  but  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  perfidy,  the  contumacy,  the  ingratitude  to  the 
Church,  the  indifference  of  the  Emperor  to  religion,  if 
not  of  his  apostasy.  A  letter  arrived,  and  was  actively 
promulgated  through  Western  Christendom,  firom  Ger- 
old.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  describing  in  the  blackest 
colors  every  act  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  treaty  the 
dignity,  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  Church,  the 
dignity  and  interests  of  the  Patriarch,  had  been,  it 
might  seem  studiously  neglected ;  even  in  the  territory 
conceded  by  the  Sultan  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Knights  Templars  were  comprehended,  none  of 
I  The  letter  in  Matthew  Paria 
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those  claimed  by  the  Patriarch.  Gerold  overlooked 
his  own  obstinate  hostility  to  Frederick,  while  he*  dwelt 
so  bitterly  on  that  of  Frederick  to  himself.  The  letteir 
Letter  of  the  began  with  Frederick's  occupation  of  Joppa ; 
^**'**'^-  his  avowed  partiality  to  the  interests  of  .the 
Mohammedans,  his  neglect,  or  worse,  of  the  Christians. 
At  least  five  hundred  Christians  had  fallen  since  his 
arrival,  not  ten  Saracens.  All  excesses,  all  breaches 
of  the  truce  were  visited  severely  on  the  Christians, 
connived  at  or  disregarded  in  the  Mohammedans.  A 
Saracen  who  had  been  plundered  was  sent  back  in 
splendid  apparel  to  the  Sultan.  All  the  Emperor's 
suspicious  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  his  Moham- 
medan luxuries,  his  presents  of  splendid  arms  to  be 
used  by  Infidels  against  true  Believers,  were  recounted ; 
the  secrecy  of  the  treaty  and  its  acceptance  with  the 
signature  of  the  Sultan  as  its  sole  guarantee.  The 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  had  insidiously  invited 
him  (the  Patriarch)  to  accompany  the  Emperor  to 
Jerusalem.  He  had  demanded  first  to  see  the  treaty. 
There  he  found  that  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  the  true 
Lord  of  Jerusalem,  was  no  party  to  the  cov<mant; 
"  there  were  no  provisions  in  favor  of  himself  or  of  the 
Church  ;  how  could  he  venture  his  holy  person  within 
the  power  of  the  treacherous  Sultan  and  his  unbeUev 
ing  host  ?  "  The  letter  closed  with  a  strong  complaint 
that  the  Emperor  had  lefk  the  city  without  rebuilding 
the  walls.  But  the  Patriarch  admitted  that  Frederick 
had  consulted  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Exeter, 
the  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  the  Pweceptor  of  the 
Temple,  to  advise  and  aid  him  in  this  work:  their  re* 
ply  had  been  cold  and  dilatory ;  and  Frederick  depart 
ed  from  the  city.^ 

1  Epist  Gerold.  Patriarchie,  apud  BCatth.  Paris. 
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Eren  before  the  arrival  of  G^rold's  letters,  the  Pope, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Archbtthop  of  Milan  andi^.^^^ 
his  soflBnagans,  all  liegemen  of  the  Emperor,  ax^^mp 
had  denounced  the  treaty  as  a  mcmstroos  rec-  ^  ^^^^*^' 
ondliation  of  Christ  and  Belial ;  as  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  Mohammed  in  the  Temple  of  Qod ; 
and  thus  '^  the  antagonist  of  Ae  Cross,  the  enemy  of 
the  &ith,  the  foe  of  all  chastity,  the  omdemned  to  hell, 
is  lifted  up  for  adoration,  by  a  perverse  judgment,  to 
die  intolerable  contumely  of  the  Saviour,  the  inexpi- 
able disgrace  of  the  Christian  name,  the  contempt  of 
all  the  martyrs  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  to  purify 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  worldly  pollutions  of  the 
Saracens."  ^ 

Albert  of  Austria  was  the  most  powerftd  enemy  who 
might  be  tempted  to  revolt  against  Frederick  in  his 
German  dominions,  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
vassal  of  the  Empire.  Him  the  Pope  addressed  at 
greater  length,  and  with  a  more  distinct  enu-  JwmIS. 
meration  of  four  flagitious  enormities  with  which  he 
especially  charged  the  Elmperor.  First,  he  had  shame- 
lessly presented  the  sword  and  other  arms  which  he  had 
received  from  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  blessed  by  the 
Pope  himself,  for  the  defence  of  the  fidth,  reumto 
and  the  chastis^nent  of  the  wicked,  to  theAwtria. 
Sultan  of  Babylon,  the  enemy  of  the  faith,  the  adver- 
saiy  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  worshipper  of  Mohammed, 
the  son  of  Perdition ;  he  had  promised  not  to  bear 
arms  against  the  Sultan,  against  whom  as  Emperor  he 
was  bound  to  wage  implacable  war.  The  second  was 
a  more  execrable  and  more  stupendous  oflenoe  ;  in  tlie 
Temple  of  God,  where  Christ  made  his  offering,  whei'e 

I  Ad  Epis.  Ifediol.  Jane  IS,  1S9S. 
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these  violences  availed  not  against  the  obstinate  enduTt- 
ance  of  the  Churchmen.  After  some  vain  attempts  at 
reconciliation,  the  Patriarch  placed  the  city  of  Ptole- 
mais  under  interdict.  These  aife  not  all  the  charges 
against  Frederick ;  it  was  nuuie  a  crime  that  he  de- 
stroyed some  of  his  ships,  probkbly  unserviceaUe :  hii 
arms  and  engines  of  war  he  is  said  to  have  sent  to  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Peter  aiid  St  Paul  tlie  Emperor 
Hay 8.  set  Sail  for  Europe:  his  presence  was  im- 
eriously  required.  In  every  part  of  his  dominions 
the  Pope,  with  the  ambitious' activity  of  a  temporal 
sovereign,  and  with  all  the  tremendous  arms  wielded 
by  the  spiritual  power,  was  waging  a  war  either  in 
open  day,  or  in  secret  intrigues  with  his  unruly  and 
disafiected  vassals.  The  ostensible  cause  of  the  war 
was  the  aggression  of  Frederick's  vicegerent  in  Apulia, 
wartn  Reginald  Duke  of  Spoleto.  Frederick  had 
^P"^  left  Reginald  to  subdue  the  revolt  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Polito.  These  rebels  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Papal  territory  •  they  were  pursued  by 
Reginald.  But  once  beyond  the  Papal  fiontier  the 
Duke  of  Spoleto  extended  his  ravages,  it  might  seem 
reviving  certain  claims  of  his  own  on  the  Dukedom  of 
Spoleto.  Frederick  afterwards  disclaimed  these  acts  of 
his  lieutenant,  and  declared  that  he  had  punished  him 
for  the  iniringement  of  his  orders.^  But  the  occasion 
was  too  welcome  not  to  be  seized  by  the  Pope.  He 
levied  at  once  large  forces,  placed  them  undir  the  com* 
mand  of  Frederick's  most  deadly  enemies,  his  father- 
in-law,  John  de  Brienne,  the  ejected  King  of  Jerusalem, 

1  The  moBt  particular  account  of  these  wars  is  in  Rich.  ^  San  QerroAuo 
apud  Mnratori,  t  viL 
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and  the  Cardinal  John  Colomia,  with  the  King^s  re* 
Tolted  subjects,  the  Counts  of  Celaho  and  of  Aquila ; 
the  martial  Legate  Pelagius,  who  had  commanded  the 
army  of  Damietta,  directed  the  whole  force.  A  report 
of  Frederick's  death  in  Palestine  (a  fraud  of  which  he 
complains  with  the  bitterest  indignation)  was  industri- 
onslj  disseminated.  John  de  Brienne  even  ventured 
to  assert  that  there  was  no  Emperor  but  himselE  The 
Papal  armies  at  first  met  with  great  success;  many 
cities  from  fear,  from  disaffection  to  Frederick,  fi*om 
despair  of  relief,  opened  their  gates.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Church  committed  devastations  almost  unprece* 
dented  even  in  these  rude  wars.  But  Gregory  was  not 
content  with  this  limited  war ;  he  strove  to  ajrln  all 
Christendom  against  the  contumacious  Smpeior  who 
defied  the  Church.  From  the  remotest  pfirts^  irom 
Wales,  Ireland,  England,  large  contributions  were  de* 
manded,  and  in  many  cases  extorted,  for  this  holy  war. 
Just  at  this  juncture  England  contributed  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  even  beyond  her  customary  tribute,  to  the  Pa< 
pal  treasury :  the  whole  of  such  revenue  was  devoted 
to  this  end. 

A  dispute  was  pending  in  the  Court  <^  Rome  con* 
ceming  the  See  of  Canterbury.  On  the  death  m»etioa 
of  Archbishop  Stephen,  the  monks  of  Can- w»hoprieof 
terbury  electcKi  -Walter  of  Hevesham  to  the  Jnij,  ii». 
primacy.     Tl^e  King  refused  his  assoit,  and  the  objec 
tions  urged  were   sufficiently  strange,  whether   well- 
founded  or  but  fictitious,  against  a  man  chosen  as  the 
successor  of  Becket.     The  father  of  Walter,  it  was 
said,  had  been  hanged  for  robbery,  and  Walter  himself, 
during  the  interdict,  had  embraced  the  party  opposed 
to  King  John.     The  suffragan  bishops  (they  always 
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resented  their  exclusion  from  the  election)  accused 
Walter  of  having  debauched  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  Appeal  was  made  to  Rome;  the 
Pope  delayed  his  sentence  for  ftirther  inquiry.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  King,  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and 
Rochester,  and  John  of  Newton  in  vain  labored  to 
obtain  the  Papal  decision.  One  only  argument  would 
weigh  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  At  l^igth 
they  engaged  to  pay  for  this  tardy  justice  the  tenth  of 
all  movable  property  in  the  realm  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  order  to  aid  the  Pope  in  his  war  against  the 
Empel*or.  Even  then  the  alleged  immoralities  were 
put  out  of  sight ;  the  elected  Primate  of  England  was 
examined  by  three  Cardinals  on  certain  minute  points 
of  theology,  and  condemned  as  unworthy  of  so  noble  a 
see,  "  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  man  noble,  wise, 
and  modest."  ^  Richard,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  pro- 
posed in  the  name  of  the  King  and  the  suffragan  bish- 
ops, and  received  his  appointment  by  a  Papal  Bull. 
In  France,  besides  the  exertions  of  the  L^ate,  the 
Archbishops  of  Sens  and  of  Lyons  were  commanded 
by  the  Pope  himself  to  publish  the  grave  offices  of 
Frederick  against  the  Holy  See,  and  to  preach  the 
Orusade  against  him.  In  Germany,  Albert  of  Austria 
had  been  urged  to  revolt ;  in  the  North  and  in  Den- 
mark the  legate,  the  Cardinal  Otho,  preached  and 
promulgated  the  same  Crusade.^  He  laid  Lidge  under 
an  interdict,  and  King  Henry  rabed  an  army  to  besiege 

I  He  was  asked  whether  our  Lord  descended  into  hell,  in  the  flesh  or  not 
In  the  flesh;  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  how  Rachel,  being 
already  dead,  could  weep  for  her  chQdren;  on  Uie  power  of  an  ezcommoni- 
eation,  unrightlj  pronounced ;  on  a  case  of  marriage,  where  one  of  the 
parties  had  died  in  infidelity.    To  ill  these  his  answers  were  wrong. 

s  Raynald.  in  noUL 
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*lie  Cardinal  in  Strasburg.  The  Pope  praised,  as  in* 
spired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  chivalrous  determination 
of  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  die  Church  of  Christ.  The  Lombards,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  sternly  rebuked  for  their  tardiness  in  send- 
ing aid  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Pope  gave 
them  a  significant  hint  that  the  deserters  of  the  cause 
of  the  Church  might  be  deserted  in  their  turn  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

The  rapid  return  of  the  Emperor  disconcerted  all 
these  hostile  measures.  With  two  well-armed  ^s^j-iBmad 
barks  he  landed  at  Astore,  near  Brundu- rJJ^J**" 
slum ;  many  of  the  brave  Grerman  pilgrims  ''^•^**' 
followed  after  and  rapidly  grew  to  a  formidable  force. 
His  first  act  was  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  the 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  the  Bishop  of  Reggio  and  Heiman 
de  Salza,  the  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.  The 
overtures  were  rejected  with  scorn.  An  excommuni- 
cation even  more  strong  and  ofiensive  had  been  issued 
by  the  Pope  of  Perugia.^  The  first  clause  denounced 
all  the  heretics  with  names  odious  to  all  zealous  believ- 
ers. After  the  Cathari,  the  Publicans,  the  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons,  the  Amaldists,  and  under  the  same  terrific 
anathema  as  no  less  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  followed 
the  Emperor  Frederick ;  his  contumacious  disregard  of 
the  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Albano  was  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  tlic 
wildest  opinions  and  those  most  hostile  to  the  Church. 
After  the  recital  of  his  ofiences,  the  release  of  all  his 
subjects  firom  their  allegiance,  came  the  condemnation 
of  his  adherents,  Reginald  of  Spoleto  and  his  brother 

VThis  bnll  mast  have  been  iasaed  in  j'line,  not  ia  Augiut  'Hei  ivi'ii 
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Bertoldo.  With  the  other  enemies  of  the  Church  were 
mingled  up  the  Count  de  Foix,  and  the  Viscount  of 
Beziers ;  the  only  important  names  which  now  repre- 
sented the  odious  heresy  of  Southern  France.  Some 
lesser  offenders  were  included  under  the  comprehen 
sive  ban.  These  were  all,  if  not  leagued  together 
under  the  siune  proscription,  alike  denounced  as  ene* 
mies  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  The  conquering 
army  of  the  Pope  was  on  all  sides  arrested,  repelled, 
defeated ;  the  rebellious  barons  and  cities  returned  to 
their  allegiance ;  Frederick  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Capua ;  the  strength  of  the  Papal  force  broke  up  in 
confusion.  Frederick  mored  to  Naples  where  he  was 
received  in  triumph.  In  Capua  he  had  organized  the 
Saracens  whom  he  had  removed  from  Sicily,  where  they 
had  been  a  wild  motmtain  people,  untamably  and  utter- 
ly lawleffi,  to  Nocera:  there  he  had  settled  them,  fore- 
seeing probably  their  future  lue  as  inhabitants  of  walled 
cities  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This  was  a  force 
terrible  to  the  rebellious  churchmen  who  had  espoused 
the  Papal  cause.  From  San  Germano  Frederick  sent 
forth  his  counter  appeal  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
representing  the  violence,  the  injustice,  the  implacable 
resentment  of  the  Pope.  The  appeal  could  not  but 
have  some  effect 

Christendom,  even  among  the  most  devout  adherents 
ohiiateiMiam  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  refused  to  lend  itself 
Pope.  to  the  fiery  })assions  of  the  aged  ronon.    The 

Pope  was  yet  too  awfol  to  be  openly  condenmed,  but 
the  general  reluctance  to  embrace  his  cause  was  the 
strongest  condemnation.  Men  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  could  not  but  doubt  by  which  party  the  reaJ 
interests  of  the  Eastern  Christians  had  been  most  be- 
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trajed  and  iiijtired*  The  fierce  enthusiasm  which 
would  not  recem  airantages  unless  won  from  the 
unbelierer  at  the -point  of  the  sword  had  died  away : 
men  looked  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty,  they  compared 
it  with  the  results  of  all  the  Crusades  since  that  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon.  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were 
in  the  powet  of  the  Christians :  derout  pilgrims  might 
perform  unmolested  their  pious  vows;  multitudes  of 
Christians  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  seeming  security 
in  the  cily  of  Sion.  But  if,  thus  trammelled,  opposed, 
pursued  by  the  remorseless  excconmunication  into  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  Frederick  by  the  awe  of  his  im- 
perial name,  by  his  personal  greatness,  had  obtained 
such  a  treaty ;  what  terms  might  he  not  have  dictated, 
if  supported  by  the  Pope,  the  Patriarch,  and  Kni^ts 
Templars.*  Treaties  with  the  Mohammedan  powers 
were  nothing  new;  they  had  been  lately  made  by 
Philip  Augustus,  and  by  the  fierce  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.     The  Christians  had  never  disdained  the  policy 

1  It  has  been  observed  that  the  three  contemponuT*  historiana,  Matthew 
Paris,  the  Abbot  Urspergensis,  and  Richard  of  San  Oenuano,  are  all 
i^gaiast  the  Pope.  **  Verisiinile  enim  Tidetur;  qnod  si  tnnc  Imperator  earn 
grati&  ac  pace  j^mana  Ecolesis  transisset,  longe  melius  et  efficacius  pros- 
peratum  ftiisset  negotiam  Teme  Sancts.'"  —  Richard  de  San  Germano 
adds,  that  H  the  Soltan  had  not  known  that  Frederick  was  ezoommnni- 
cated  bj  the  Pope,  and  h&ted  by  the  Patriarch,  he  would  have  granted 
umch  better  terms.  Compare  Muratori,  Annal.  d'ltalia,  sub  ann. ;  and  in 
Wilken  the  extract  from  Thenerdank :  ~ 

**  Wlrea  dtm  Kaitar  dis  gMtamden, 
Die  iha  tin  Ebre  waoden  (entwandten) 
Das  Onb  and  aDe  diete  Land, 
INe  stondaa  gar  in  fffaier  Handt 
Nuueth  and  Bothlem, 
Dar  Jordan  and  Jeroialem, 
Sam  maslff  heUlg  Stat, 
Ha  Gott  mitt  sahiflm  f  oMen  trat, 
4yiia«ndJada,>'ao. 

—  Waken,▼i.^lS• 
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of  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  among  the  Mohamme* 
dan  sovereigns  and  allying  themselves  with  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  or  the  Sultan  of  Damascus.  Even  the  Pope 
himself  had  not  denied  all  peaceful  intercourse  witli  the 
Unbelievers.  Frederick  positively  asserted  that  he  had 
surprised  and  had  in  his  possession  letters  addressed  by 
the  Pope  to  Sultan  Kameel,  urging  him  to  break  off 
his  negotiations  with  the  Emperor.  Gregory  after- 
wards denied  the  truth  of  this  charge  ;  but  it  was  pub- 
licly averred,  and  proof  offered,  in  the  face  of  Chris- 
tendom;^ Frederick  had  appealed  to  witnesses  of  all 
his  acts,  and  they,  at  all  events  the  English  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Exeter,  the  Master  of  the  Hospitallers, 
the  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  had  given  no  coun* 
tenance  to  the  envious  and  rancorous  charges  of  the 
Patriarch. 

There  was  a  deeper  cause  of  dissatis&ction  through- 
out that  Hierarchy,  to  which  the  Pope  had  always 
looked  for  the  most  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  aid. 
The  clergy  felt  the  strongest  repugnance  to  the  levy 
of  a  tenth  demanded  by  the  Pope  throughout  Christen- 
dom, to  maintain  wars,  if  not  unjust  unnecessary, 
against  the  Emperor.  No  doubt  the  lavish  and  partial 
favor  with  which  he  treated  the  Preaching  and  Beg- 
ging Friars  had  already  awakened  jealousy.  Gregory 
had  sagaciously  discerned  the  strength  which  their  in- 
fluence in  the  lowest  depths  of  society  would  gain  for 
Oct.  4, 1228.  the  Papal  cause.  He  had  solemnly  canon- 
ized Francis  of  Assisi  ^  —  one  of  his  most  confidential 
counsellors  was  the  Dominican  Gualo.     So  active  had 

1  Epist  Petr.  de  Vineft. 

3  Qualo  wag  bis  emissaiy,  if  not  his  LegiKte,  in  Lombkrdy.    He  was  ae- 
tive  in  frantag.fbe/piiiicatfif/San  Gennano.  <— Epist  Qregor.,  Oct.  9,  ISSM. 
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Uie  Friars  been  in  stirring  up  revolt  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  that  the  first  act  of  Reginald  of  Spoleto  had 
been  their  expulsion  from  the  realm. 

Christendom  had  eagerly  roshed  into  a  Crusade 
against  the  unbelievers ;  it  had  not  ventured  to  disap* 
prove  a  Crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Languedoc ; 
but  a  Crusade  (for  under  that  name  Gr^ory  IX* 
levied  this  war)  against  the  Emperor,  and  that  Em- 
peror the  restorer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  was 
encountered  with  sullen  repugnance  or  frank  opposi- 
tion. It  was  observed  as  a  strange  sight  that  when 
Frederick's  troops  advanced  against  those  of  the  Pope, 
they  still  wore  the  red  crosses  which  they  had  worn  in 
Palestine.  The  banner  of  the  Cross,  under  which 
Mohammedans  fought  for  Frederick,  met  the  banner 
with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.^ 

The  disapprobation  of  silent  disobedience,  at  best  of 
sluggish  and  tardy  sympathy  if  not  of  rude  disavowal 
and  condemnation,  could  not  escape  the  all-watchful 
ear  of  Rome.  (Jregory  had  no  resource  but  in  his  own 
dauntless  and  unbroken  mind,  and  in  the  conviction  of 
his  power.  The  German  Princes  had  refused  to  de- 
throne King  Henry :  some  of  the  greatest  influence, 
Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Moravia,  the 
Archbishops  of  Saltzburg  and  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  were  in  Italy  endeavoring  to  mediate  a  peace. 
The  Lombards  did  not  move ;  even  if  the  Guel&  had 
been  so  disposed,  they  were  everywhere  controlled  by 
a  Ghibelline  opposition.  One  incident  alone  was  of 
more  encouraging  character.  Gregory  was  still  at  Pe- 
ru^a  an  exile  from  rebellious  Rome.     But  a  terrific 

1  ^  Impentor  cam  crucesignatis  contra  cUrigerot  hoetet  propent.**  -*, 
B&ch.  de  San  Gtnnano,  p.  1013*:    i  ii    ,.,,ii,.,,     ,, .    „;  i  .  ,,  .,.j..'>,- 
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flood  had  desolated  the  city.  The  religious  fears  of  the 
populace  beheld  the  aven^g  hand  of  God  for  thetf 
disobedience  to  their  spiritual  father;  the  Pope  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  triumph.^ 

Peace  was  necessary  to  both  parties,  negotiationt 
Not.  1229.  wero  Speedily  begun.  The  Pope  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  sacred  horror  of  the  shedding  of 
luy,  1280.  human  blood.  A  treaty  was  framed  at  San 
Oermano  which  maintained  unabased  the  majesty  of 
the  Pope.*  In  truth,  by  the  absolution  of  the  Emperor 
with  but  a  general  declaration  of  submission  to  the 
Church,  without  satis&ction  for  the  special  crime  for 
which  he  had  undergone  excommunication,  the  Pope, 
virtually  kt  least,  recogtiized  the  injustice  of  his  own 
Treaty  of  San  ceusures.  Of  the  afiairs  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Jun6i4,i280.  of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Sultan,  denounced  as  impious,  there  was  a 
profound  and  cautious  silence.  In  other  respects  the 
terms  might  seem  humiliating  to  the  Emperor;  he 
granted  a  complete  amnesty  to  all  his  rebellioas  sub- 
jects, the  Archbishop  of  Tarentum  and  all  the  bishops 
and  churchmen  who  had  fled  the  realm ;  even  the  rein- 
statement of  the  insurgent  Counts  of  Celano  and  Aversa 
in  their  lands  and  domains  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in 
Sicily ;  he  consented  to  restore  all  the  places  he  occu- 
pied in  the  Papal  dominions,  and  all  the  estates  which 
he  had  seized  belonging  to  churches,  monasteries,  the 
Templars,  the  Knights  t»f  the  HosfAtal,  and  generally 

1  Not  only  was  thora  a  great  destractipn  of  propertyi  of  corn,  wine,  cat- 
tle, and  of  human  life,  but  a  groat  quantity  of' enormous  serpents  were  cast 
eit  shore,  which  rotted  and  hred  a  pestilenca.  This  is  a.  ttoiy  nor*  thca 
once  repeated  in  the  later  annals  of  Rome  -^ on  what  founded?  --Gregor 

ni  '■    '  • ■ 

s  Aibanensi  Episoopt  apud  Bajnald.  1929.  (>    - 
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of  dl  who  had  adhered  to  the  Church.  He  renounced 
the  right  of  judging  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  reahn  by  the 
civil  tribunals,  excepting  in  matters  concerning  royal 
fieft  ;  he  gave  up  the  right  of  levying  taxes  on  ecclesi- 
astical property,  as  well  that  of  Uie  clergy  as  of  mon- 
asteries. It  is  said,  but  it  appears  not  in  the  treaty, 
that  he  promised  to  defray  the  enormous  charges  of  the 
war,  variously  stated  at  120,000  crowns  and  120,000 
ounces  of  gold ;  but  in  those  times  promises  to  pay 
such  debts  by  no  means  insured  their  payment  Fred- 
erick never  fulfilled  this  covenant  If  to  obtain  abso- 
lution from  the  Papal  censures  Frederick  willingly 
yielded  to  diese  terms,  it  shows  either  that  his  firm 
mind  was  act  proof  against  the  awe  of  the  spiritual 
power  which  inthralled  the  rtst  of  Europe,  or  that  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  time  was  not  come  to 
struggle  with  success  agidnat  such  tyranny.  He  might 
indeed  hope  that,  erelong,  to  the  stem  old  man  who 
now  wielded  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  with  the  vigor  of 
Hildebrand  or  Innocent  III.  might  succeed  some  fee- 
bler or  milder  Pontifi;  Already  was  Gregory  ap- 
proaching to  or  more  than  ninety  years  old.^  He 
was  himself  in  the  strength  and  prime  of  manhood, 
nor  could  he  expect  that  this  same  aged  Pontifi^  would 
raUy  again  for  a  contest,  more  long,  more  obstinate, 
and  though  not  terminated  in  his  lifetime,  more  fatal 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen. 
Frederick  had  been  released  from  the  ban 
of  excommunication  at  Ceperano  by  the  Car-  ^^"^  ^^ 
dinal  John  of  St.  Sabina ;    he  visited   the    Pope   at 


*"':?S». 


1 1  cooftat  that  Ibis  extreme  old  age  of  Gregory  DC.  does  not  eeem  to  me 
qnita  deatly  Bsde  oat  At  «U  events,  aAer  eveiy  deduction,  He  wm  of  M 
eztraordhuiTy  age  to  dJ^pUy  each  BtiMif  and  firmnesi. 
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Anagni.  They  met,  Frederick  with  dignified  sab- 
mission,  the  Pope  with  the  ca]m  majesty  of  age  and 
position,  held  a  conference  of  many  hours,  appeared 
together  at  a  splendid  banquet,  and  interchanged  the 
kiss  of  peace ;  the  antagonists  whose  mortal  quarrel 
threatened  a  long  convulsion  throughout  Christendon 
proclaimed  to  the  world  their  mutual  amity.^ 

Nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  these  two  antag- 
Sept.  1, 1280,  onists,  the  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  the  Em 
Buiid»y.  peror  Frederick  II.  resumed  their  immitigable 
war&re,  —  years  of  but  dubious  peace,  of  open  amity 
yet  secret  mistrust,  in  which  each  called  upon  the  other 
for  aid  against  his  enemies ;  the  Pope  on  Frederick 
against  the  unruly  Romans,  Frederick  on  the  Pope 
against  the  rebellious  Lombards,  and  his  rebellious  son ; 
jQoeU,  12M.  but  where  each  suspected  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  those  enemies.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
Frederick  and  the  Pope  betook  themselves  in  this  inter- 
val of  suspended  war  to  legislation.     Frederick  to  the 


1  FrederidL  describes  ttie  interview:  —  '^Deinde  at  poet  abeolutioDem  ex 
pneseotift  coTpomin  mentium  serenitas  sequeretur,  primo  Septembris  apos-  - 
tolicam  sedem  adivimus,  et  sandiaaimuin  patrem  dominmn  Gregorinm,  Dei 
grati&  vammam  Pontificem  Tidimus  reverenter.  Qui  affectione  paternft 
DOS  redpiens,  et  pace  cordium  sacris  oscnlis  federate,  tarn  benevole,  tarn 
benigne  propositiim  nobis  mm  intentionis  apeniit  de  ipsis  qojB  precesserant 
nil  omittens,  et  singula  prosequens  evidentia  judicio  rationis,  quod  etd  noe 
preoedens  caosa  commoTerit,  vel  ranoorem  potuerit  aliqnem  attolisse,  sie 
benevolentia,  quam  penensimns  in  eodem,  omnem  motum  lenirit  animi, 
et  nostram  amoto  rancore  serenavit  adeo  volontatem,  at  non  velimoa  olte- 
rios  pneterita  memorari  qoe  necessitas  intolit,  at  virtus  ex  necessitate  pro* 
dens  operaretur  gratiam  ampliorera."  — Monument.  Genu.  iv.  275.  Tbera 
is  something  veij  striking  in  this.  The  generoos  awe  and  reverence  of 
FrederidE  for  the  holy  old  man,  considering  his  deep  injuries  (I  envy  not 
those  who  can  see  nothing  but  specious  hypocrisy  in  Frederick),  and  the 
Ghristiaa  ameni^  of  thef  Pope,  considering' that  FkederidE,  a  short  time  be- 
ta»f  had'  been ' •called  «  ^odlesS'  heietic|  .almostr  9  MohanuMsdao..)  Tbdf 
wnfnt)  enmity  is  lost  fawntTtalinMfecti.  t'  .,  ■;  ,.,ui.uu,'Ui 
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promulgation  of  a  new  jnrispmdence  for  bis  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  (Jregory  of  a  complete  and  au 
thoritative  code  of  the  Decretals  which  formed  the 
statute  law  by  which  the  Papacy  and  the  sacerdotal 
order  ruled  the  world,  and  administered  the  internal 
government  of  the  Church.  During  the  commence 
ment  of  this  period  Frederick  left  the  administration 
of  affitirs  in  Germany,  though  he  stiU  exercised  an  im 
perial  cohtrol,  to  his  son  Henry.  The  rebellion  of 
Henry  alone  seemed  to  compel  him  to  cross  a.k  1286. 
the  Alps  and  resume  the  sway.  His  legislation  aspired 
to  regulate  the  Empire ;  but  in  Grermany  from  the 
limits  imposed  on  his  power,  it  was  not  a  complete  and 
perfect  code,  it  was  a  succession  of  remedial  laws.  His 
earliest  and  most  characteristic  work  of  legislation  was 
content  to  advance  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  his  own  Southern  realm. 

The  constitution  of  his  beloved  kingdom  was  thus 
the  first  care  of  Frederick.  As  a  l^islator  he  com- 
mands almost  unmingled  admiration  ;  and  the  aim  and 
temper  of  his  legislation  whether  emanating  from  him- 
self, or  adopted  firom  the  counsel  of  others,  may  justly 
influence  the  general  estimate  of  a  character  so  vari- 
ously represented  by  the  passions  of  his  own  age,  pas- 
sions which  have  continued  to  inflame,  and  even  yet 
have  not  died  away  firom  the  heart  of  man.^  The  ob- 
ject of  Frederick's  jurisprudence  was  the  mitigation, 
as  fiur  as  possible  the  suppression,  of  feudal  violence  and 
oppression  ;  the  assertion  of  equal  rights,  equal  justice, 

1  Even  in  our  own  daj  H.  Hofler,  for  instance,  seems  to  revive  all  the 
rancor  of  the  dajrs  of  Innocent  IV.  Eren  Boehmer  is  not  above  this  fAtal 
inflnence.  This  part  of  m  j  work  was  finished  before  the  publication  of  the 
**  BegesU  Imperii/'  to  which,  nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
much  obligation. 
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equal  burdens;  the  toleration  of  difibrent  religions; 
the  promotion  of  commerce  by  wise,  almost  prematura 
regulations ;  the  advancement  of  intellectual  culture 
among  his  subjects  by  the  establishment  of  universities 
liberallj  endowed,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  all  the 
useful  and  refined  arts.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  a  wise, 
equal  and  humane  legislator,  a  blind,  a  ruthless  tyrant ; 
or  to  reconcile  the  careful  and  sagacious  provision  for 
the  rights  and  well-being  of  all  ranks  of  his  subjects 
with  the  reckless  violation  of  those  rights,  and  with 
heavy  and  systematic  oppression ;  more  especially  if 
that  jurisprudence  is  original  and  beyond  his  age.  The 
legislator  may  himself  be  in  some  respects  below  the 
lofly  aim  of  his  laws  ;  Frederick  may  have  been  driven 
to  harsh  measures  to  bring  into  order  the  rebellious 
magnates  of  the  realm,  whom  his  absence  in  Asia,  the 
invasion  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Papal  party,  cast  loose 
from  their  allegiance ;  the  abrogation  of  their  tyran- 
nical privileges  may  have  left  a  de^  and  brooding  dis- 
content, ready  to  break  out  into  revolt  and  constantly 
enforcing  still  more  rigorous  enactments.  The  severe 
guardian  of  the  morals  of  his  subjects  may  have  claimed 
to  himself  in  some  respects  a  royal,  and  Asiatic  indul- 
gence ;  ho  may  have  been  compelled  by  inevitable  wars 
to  lay  onerous  burdens  on  the  people,  he  may  have  been 
compelled  to  restrict  or  suspend  the  rights  rf  particular 
subjects,  or  classes  of  subjects,  by  such  determined  hos- 
tility as  that  of  the  clergy  to  himself  and  to  all  his 
house  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  an  unexceptionable  and  im- 
perishable testimony  at  least  to  his  lofly  designs  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  which  history  cannot  decline,  or 
rather  receives  with  greater  respect  and  trust  than  can 
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be  claimed  by  any  contemporary  view  of  the  acts  or  of 
the  character  of  Frederick  II.  It  is  in  this  light  only 
a6  illostrating  the  life  of  the  great  antagonist  of  the 
Church  that  they  belong  to  Christian  history,  beyond 
their  special  bearing  on  religions  qnestions,  and  the 
rights  and  condition  of  the  clergy.^ 

The  groundwork  of  Frederick's  legislation  was  the 
stem  supremacy  of  the  law ;  the  submission  of  all,  even 
the  nobles,  who  exercised  the  feudal  privilege  of  sep- 
arate jurisdictions,  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  clergy,  to 
the  king's  sole  and  exclusive  justice.  This  was  the 
great  revolution  through  which  every  feudal  kingdom 
must  inevitably  pass  sooner  or  later.*  The  crown  must 
become  the  supreme  fountain  of  justice  and  law.  The 
first,  and  most  difficult,  but  necessary  step  was  the  uni- 
formity of  that  law.  There  was  the  most  extrao^nary 
variety  of  laws  and  usages  throughout  the  realm,  Ro- 
man, Greek,  Gothic,  Lombard,  Norman,  Imperial- 
Grerman  institutes ;  old  municipal  and  recent  seignorial 
rights.*  The  Jews  had  their  special  privileges,  the 
Saracens  their  own  customs  and  forms  of  procedure. 
The  majestic  law  had  to  overawe  to  one  system  of  obe-» 
dience,  with  due  n^intenance  of  their  proper  rights,  the 
nobles,  thexlergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants,  even 

1  The  conititations  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  111A7  be  read  in  CAnciaiii, 
ToL  i.  sub  fine.  I  am  mncfa  indebted  (br  a  brief,  it  appears  to  me  veij 
sensible  and  accurate  comment  in  the  Considerazioni  sopra  la  Storia  di 
Sidlia,  by  the  Canonico  Gregorio  (Palermo^  1806),  and  to  my  friend  M. 
Ton  Baumer's  earliest  and  beet  work,  Qeechichte  der  HohenstaufeUt 

s  King  Roger  (see  the  Canonico  Gregorio,  t.  iii.)  had  already  vindicated 
a  certain  supremacy  for  the  King's  Jastidaiy.  King  Roger's  legislation  is 
strikingly  analogous  to,  Gregorio  thinks  borrowed  from  that  of  his  remote 
kinsman  William,  our  Norman  Conqueror.  In  France  this  was  among  the 
grsat  steps  first  decisively  taken  by  St.  Louis. 

•  Ganciani,  Prefiwe. 
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The  Constitation  of  Frederick  endeavored  to  reduce 
llie  clergy  into  obedient  and  loyal  subjects  at  once  by 
the  vigorous  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  impartial 
law,  and  by  securing  and  extending  their  acknowl- 
edged immunities.  The  clergy  were  amenable  to  the 
general  law  of  the  realm  as  concerned  fiefe,  could  be 
Japleaded  in  the  ordinary  courts  concerning  occupancy 
'f  land,  inheritances,  and  debts :  they  had  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  body,  with  the  right  of  inflicting  canon- 
ical punishments  :  but  besides  this  they  were  amenable 
to  the  secular  laws,  especially  for  treason,  or  all  crimes 
relating  to  the  person  of  the  King.^  They  were  not 
exempt  from  general  taxation ;  they  were  bound  to 
discharge  all  feudal  obligations  for  their  fie&.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crown  abandoned  its  claim  to  the  rev- 
enues of  vacant  bishoprics  and  benefices :  ^  three  un- 
exceptionable persons  belonging  to  the  Church  were 
appointed  receivers  on  behalf  of  the  successor.  On 
the  election  of  bishops  the  law  of  Innocent  III.  was 
recognized ;  the  chapter  communicated  the  vacancy  to 
the  Crown,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  fit  successor ;  that 
successor  could  not  be  inaugurated  without  the  consent 
of  the  King,  nor  consecrated  without  that  of  the  Pope. 
Tithes  were  secured  to  the  Church  from  all  lands,  even 
from  the  royal  domains ; '  the  Crown  only  enforced  the 
expenditure  of  the  appointed  third  on  the  sacred  edi 
fices,  the  churches  and  chapels.  All  special  courts  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  as  of  the  barons  were  abro- 
gated; the  crown  would  be  the  sole  fountain  of  justice: 

erick*8  letter  oommanding  the  hereticB  thiougfaoat  Lombaidy  to  be  oommit 
ted  to  the  flames. 

1  i.  42.    A  Uw  of  King  William. 

<  ill.  98.    Serfs  and  villains  were  not  to  be  ordained,  ifi.  1,  t. 

•L7. 
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but  the  holders  of  the  great  spiritual  fie&  sat  with  the 
great  Barons  under  the  presidency  of  the  high  Chan* 
cellor.  Excepting  in  cases  of  marriage,  no  separate 
jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  was  recognized  over  the  laity .^ 
Appeals  to  Rome  were  allowed,  but  only  on  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical;  and  these  during  wars  with  the 
Pope  were  absolutely  forbidden.  The  great  magnates 
of  the  realm  received  likewise  substantial  benefits  in  lieu 
of  the  privileges  wrested  irom  them,  which  were  peril* 
ous  to  the  public  peace.^  All  their  separate  jurisdic- 
tions of  noble  or  prdate  were  abolished;  the  King's 
judiciary  was  alone  and  supreme.  But  their  fiefi  were 
made  hereditary,  and  in  the  female  line  and  to  col- 
laterals in  the  third  degree.^ 

The  cities  were  emancipated  firom  all  the  jurisdic 
tions  of  nobles  or  of  ecclesiastics ;    but  the  cium. 
municipal  authorities  were  not  absolutely  left  to  their 
free  election*.     The  Sicilian    King  dreaded  the  fiital 
example  of  the  Lombard  Republics :   all  the  superior 
governors  were  nominated  by  the  Crown;  the  cities 
only  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  inferior  appoint- 
ments, for  the  regulation  of  their  markets  and  havens.^ 
The  law  overlooked  not  the  interests  of  the  free  peas- 
ants, who  constituted  the  chief  cultivators  of  PMsanti. 
the  soil ;  or  that  of  the  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.     Ab- 
solute slavery  was  by  no  means  common  in  Sicily ;  the 
8er&  could  acquire  and  hold  property.     The  free  peas- 

^  Frederick  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of  declaring  the  children  of 
the  clergy,  who  by  the  canon  law  were  sporioas,  legitimate,  with  fhll  title 
to  a  share  in  all  the  inheritances  of  all  the  goods  of  their  parents,  unless 
they  were  fieib;  and  capability  of  attaining  to  all  civil  offices  and  honors. 
For  tlda  privilege  they  paid  an  annual  tax  of  five  per  cent  to  the  royal  ex- 
diequer.  This  implied  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  to  a  great  extent.  —  Pet 
iayfai.Ti.  16.    ConsUtut.  iii.  26. 

<  L  4A.  s  iil.  38, 84.  «  i  47. 
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ants  were  numerous ;  the  measures  of  Frederick  tended 
to  raise  the  serfs  to  the  same  condition.  He  absolutely 
emancipated  all  those  on  the  rojal  domain.  The  es* 
tablishment  of  his  courts  enabled  all  classes  to  obtain 
justice  at  an  easy  and  cheap  rate  against  their  lords ; 
the  extraordinary  aids  to  be  demanded  by  the  lord  were 
limited  by  law,  that  of  the  lay  feudal  superior,  to  aids 
on  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  or  sister,  the  arming  the 
son  when  summoned  to  the  serrice  of  the  King,  and 
his  ransom  in  captivity ;  that  of  the  higher  ecclesias- 
tics and  monasteries,  to  the  summons  to  the  King's 
service,  and  receiving  the  King  at  free  quarters ;  jour- 
neys to  Church  Councils,  summoned  by  the  Pope,  and 
Consecrations.  Frederick  was  so  desirous  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  that  he  exempted  new  set- 
tlers in  Sicily  from  taxes  for  ten  years ;  only  the  Jews, 
who  took  reftige  from  Africa,  were  obliged  to  pay  such 
taxes,  and  compelled  to  become  cultivators  of  the  land. 
But  of  all  institutions,  the  most  advanced  was  the 
parUamentf.  systcm  of  representative  government,  for  the 
first  time  regularly  framed  by  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
Besides  the  ancient  Parliaments,  at  which  the  mag* 
nates  of  the  realm,  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
vassals  of  the  Crown  assembled  when  summoned  by 
the  King's  writs,  two  annual  sessions  took  place,  on 
the  1st  of  March  and  the  1st  of  August,  of  a  Par- 
liament constituted  fit)m  the  different  orders  of  the 
realm.^  All  the  Barons  and  Prelates  appeared  in 
person ;  each  of  the  larger  cities  sent  ^our  represen- 
tatives, each  smaller  city  two,  each  town  or  other  place 
one ;  to  these  were  joined  all  the  great  and  lesser  Bail* 

1  One  of  the  cities  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  ParllameBt  in  Apnlis 
waB  Leatiid;  in  Sicily,  Piazza.    Compare  Gregorio,  iii.  p.  82. 
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Hb  of  the  Crown.  The  summons  to  the  Barons  and 
Prelates  was  directly  from  the  King,  that  of  the  cities 
and  towns  from  the  jodge  of  the  province.  They  were 
to  choose  men  of  probity,  good  repute,  and  impar- 
tiality. A  Commissioner  fi^m  the  Crown  opened  the 
Parliament,  and  conducted  its  proceedings,  which  lasted 
from  eight  to  ten  days.  Every  clerk  or  layman  might 
arraign  the  conduct  of  any  public  officer,  or  ofier  his 
advice  for  the  good  of  his  town  or  district.  The  deter- 
minations which  the  royal  C(Hnmissioner,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  most  distinguished  spiritual  and  temporal 
persons,  approved,  were  delivered  signed  and  sealed  by 
him  directly  to  the  King,  excepting  in  unimportant 
matters,  which  might  be  regulated  by  an  order  from 
the  Justiciary  of  the  Province. 

The  criminal  law  of  Frederick's  constitution  was, 
with  some  rc^narkable  exceptions,  mild  beyond  prece- 
dent ;  and  also  administered  with  a  solemnity,  impar- 
tiality, and  r^ularity,  elsewhere  unknown.  The  Chief 
Justiciary  of  the  realm,  with  four  other  judges,  formed 
the  great  Court  of  Criminal  Law ;  and  the  Crown 
asserted  itself  to  be  the  exclusive  administrator  of 
criminal  justice.^  Besides  its  implacable  abhorrence 
of  heresy,  it  was  severe  and  inexorable  against  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  those  who  en- 
dangered the  public  security.  Private  war,^  and  the 
execution  of  the  law  by  private  hands,  was  rigidly  for 
bidden.  Justice  must  be  soi^ht  only  in  the  King's 
courts.     The  punishment  for  every  infringement  of 


1  Gngorio,  L  ilL  e.  iv.  **  Nobis  aliqnaiido,  quibiu  Mlam  ordiiuUionein 
justitiaTionim  abicanqne  fuerimus,  reservamas.**  —  I.  i.  t  95.  This  waf 
Mtft  of  the  "  memm  imperium  **  of  the  'sovereign.  —  i.  t  48. 

SLS. 
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this  statute  was  decapitation  and  forfeiture  of  goods 
Arms  were  not  to  be  borne  except  by  the  King's  offi- 
cers, employed  in  the  court  or  on  the  royal  affairs,^  or 
by  knights,  knights'  sons,  and  burghers,  riding  abroad 
from  their  own  homes.  Whoever  drew  his  sword  on 
another  paid  double  the  fine  imposed  for  bearing  it; 
whoever  wounded  another  lost  his  hand ;  whoever 
killed  a  man,  if  a  knight,  was  beheaded,  if  of  lower  ■ 
rank,  hanged.  1£  the  homicide  could  not  be  found, 
the  district  paid  a  heavy  fine,  yet  in  proportion  to  the 
wehrgeld  of  the  slain  man ;  but  Christians  paid  twice 
as  much  as  Jews  or  Saracens,  as,  no  doubt,  bound  more 
especially  to  know  and  maintain  the  law.  The  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  female  chastity  were  singular 
and  severe.  Even  rape  upon  a  common  prostitute 
was  punished  by  beheading,  if  the  charge  was  brought 
within  a  certain  time :  ^  whoever  did  not  aid  a  woman 
sufiering  violence  was  heavily  fined.  But  in  these 
cases  a  false  accusation  was  visited  with  the  same  pun- 
ishment. Mothers  who  betrayed  their  daughters  to 
whoredom  had  their  noses  cut  oflF;^  men  who  con- 
nived at  the  adultery  of  their  wives  were  scourged. 
A  man  caught  in  adultery  might  be  slain  by  the  hus- 
band; if  not  instantly  slain,  he  paid  a  heavy  fine. 
The  trials  by  battle  and  ordeal  were  abolished  as  vain 
and  superstitious :  the  former  allowed  only  in  cases  of 
murder,  poisoning,  or  high  treason,  where  there  was 
strong  suspicion  but  not  full  proof  It  was  designed 
to  work  on  the  terror  of  the  criminal ;  but  if  the  ac- 
cuser was  worsted,  he  was  condemned  in  case  of  high 
treason  to  the  utmost  penalty ;  in  other  cases  to  pro- 
portionate punishment.    Torture  was  only  used  in  cases 

1  Gregorio,  L  9.  <  i.  20.  >  iiL  48, 50. 
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of  heavy  suspicion  against  persims  of  notoriously  aril 
repute*^ 

These  are  but  instances  of  the  spirit  in  which  Fred- 
erick firamed  his  legislation,  which  aimed  rather  to  ad- 
vance, enrich,  enlighten  his  subjects  than  to  repress 
their  free  deyelopment  by  bjisy  and  perpetual  inter- 
ference. His  regulations  concerning  commerce  were 
almost  prophetically  wise ;  he  laid  down  the  great 
maxim  that  commercial^  exchange  benefited  both  par- 
ties; he  permitted  the  export  of  com  as  the  best 
means  of  fostering  its  cultivation.  He  entered  into 
liberal  treaties  with  Venice,  with  Asia,  Genoa,  and 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  even  with  some  of  the  Sara- 
cen powers  in  Africa.  By  common  consent,  both  par- 
ties condemned  the  plundering  of  wrecks,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  mutual  aid  and  friendly  reception  into 
their  harbors.  The  King  himself  was  a  great  mer- 
chant ;  the  royal  vessels  traded  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East.  He  had  even  factors  who 
traded  to  India.'  He  encouraged  internal  commerce  by 
the  establishment  of  great  fairs  and  markets  ;'  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds  began  to  prosper. 

But  that  which  —  if  the  constitution  of  Frederick 

^  Frederick's  legislatioii  WM  not  content  wHli  Abolishing  these  berberoos 
forms  of  testimony,  shnoet  the  only  available  testimony  in  rude  unlettered 
times.  He  laid  down  roles  on  written  evidence;  documents  must  be  on 
parchment,  not  on  perishable  paper;  he  prohibited  a  certain  kind  of  obscure 
tad  intricate  writing,  in  use  at  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Sorrento;  and  ordered 
the  notaries  to  write  all  deeds  legibly  and  clearly.  The  Emperor  himself 
laid  down  regulations  to  test  the  authenticity  of  a  certain  document  — 
Qregorio,  Hi.  p.  61. 

'  ^  Freidericos  II.  erat  omnibus  Soldanis  Orientis  particeps  in  merdmsniis 
et  amicissimus,  ita  ut  usque  ad  Indos  currebant  ad  commodum  suum,  tarn 
per  mare,  quam  per  terras,  institores.**  —  Matth.  Par.  644. 

*  See  edict  for  annual  fidrs  at  Sulmona,  Capua,  Lucera,  Ban,  Tarentun 
Cosenza,  Beggio,  Jan.  1984.  —  Bich.  San  Qerm. 
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had  continued  to  flourish,  if  the  institutiouH  had  worked 
out  in  peace  their  natural  consequences  —  if  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen  had  maintained  their  power,  splendor 
and  tendencies  to  social  and  intellectual  advancement, 
if  they  had  not  been  dispossessed  by  the  dynasty  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  whole  land  thrown  back  by 
many  centuries  —  might  have  enabled  the  Soutliem 
kingdom  to  take  the  lead,  and  anticipate  the  splendid 
period  of  Italian  learning,  philosophy,  and  art,  was  the 
universities  ;  the  establishments  for  education  ;  the  en- 
couragements for  all  learned  and  refined  studies,  im- 
agined by  this  accomplished  King.  Even  the  revival 
of  Greek  letters  might  not  have  awaited  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  four  centuries  later. 
Greek  was  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  laws  of  Frederick  were 
translated  into  Greek  for  popular  use ;  the  epitaph  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Messina  in  the  year  1175  was 
Greek.^  There  were  Greek  priests  and  Greek  congre- 
gations in  many  parts  of  Apulia  and  Sicily ;  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  on  Messina 
had  enacted  that  one  of  the  three  magistrates  should 
be  a  Greek.  Hebrew,  and  still  more  Arabic,  were 
well  known,  not  merely  by  Jews  and  Arabians  but  by 
learned  scholars.  Frederick  himself  spoke  German, 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  He  de- 
clared his  own  passionate  love  for  learned  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  Nothing  after  the  knowledge  of  af- 
&irs,  of  laws  and  of  arms,  became  a  monarch  so  well ; 
to  this  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours,  these  were  the 
liberal  pursuits  which  adorned  and  dignified  human 
life.^    In  Syria,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Eastern 

1  Ton  Baomer,  p.  556.  *  Peter  de  YineA,  iii.  67. 
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monarchs^  he  bad  obtained  great  collections  of  books ; 
he  caosed  translations  to  be  made  from  the  Arabic,  and 
oat  of  Greek  into  Latin,  of  some  of  the  philosophic 
works  of  Aristotle  and  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.^ 
The  university  of  Naples  was  his  great  foundation ; 
Salerno  remained  the  famous  school  of  medicine ;  but 
the  universitj  in  the  capital  was  encouraged  by  liberal 
endowments,  and  by  regulations  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  scholars  and  the  citizens ;  the  price  of 
lodgings  was  fixed  by  royal  order ;  sums  of  money 
were  to  be  advanced  to  youths  at  low  interest,  and 
could  not  be  exacted  during  the  years  of  study.  The 
King  held  out  to  the  more  promising  students  honora- 
ble employments  in  his  service.  Philosophical  studies 
appeared  most  suited  to  the  genius  of  Frederick  ;  nat  • 
ural  history  and  the  useful  sciences  he  cultivated  with 
success;  but  he  had  likewise  great  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  eq>ec]ally  for  architecture,  both  ornamental  and 
military.  He  restored  the  walls  of  many  of  the  great- 
est cities;  built  bridges  and  other  useful  works.  He 
had  large  menageries,  supplied  from  the  East  and  from 
A&ica.  He  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  send  some  of  the 
more  curious  animals  about  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  <^  his  subjects.     The  Ravennese  were  de- 


1  He  empIoTod  the  celebrated  Hichmel  Scott  (the  &bkd  niAgieUn)  in  the 
tanslatioD  of  Aristotle.  Among  the  Papal  documents  relating  to  England 
in  the  British  Museum  are  several  letters  concerning  this  remarkable  man, 
patronized  alike  by  Frederick  and  hy  the  Popes.  Honorius  HI.  writes 
(Jan.  16, 1325,  p.  214)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  bestow  prefer- 
ment  on  Michael  Scott:  "  Quod  inter  literatos  dono  vigeat  scientiie  singu- 
lari"  M.  Scott  (p.  229)  has  a  license  to  hold  pluralities.  (P.  246)  he  is 
named  by  the  Pope  Archbishop  of  Caehel,  and  to  hold  his  other  benefices. 
(P.  258)  be  reftises  the  Archbishopric:  *'  Dum  linguam  terr»  illius  se  igno- 
rare  diceret."  He  is  described  as  not  only  a  great  Latin  scholar,  but  as 
fiuniliar  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
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ighted  mth  the  appearance  of  some  royal  animals, 
-le  waj  passionately  fond  of  field  sports,  of  the  chase 
^ith  the  hound  and  the  hawk ;  his  own  book  on  fid- 
conry  is  not  merely  instmctive  on  that  sport,  but  is  a 
scientific  treatise  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  those 
birds,  and  of  many  other  animals.  The  first  efforts  of 
Italian  sculpture  and  painting  rose  under  his  auspices  ; 
the  beautiful  Italian  language  began  to  form  itself  in 
his  court:  it  has  been  said  above  that  the  earliest 
strains  of  Italian  poetry  were  heard  there :  Peter  de 
Vine&,  the  Chancellor  of  Frederick,  the  compiler  of 
his  laws,  was  also  the  writer  of  the  earliest  Italian  son- 
net. Nor  was  Peter  de  Vineft  the  only  courtier  who 
emulated  the  King  in  poetry ;  his  beloved  son  Enzio, 
many  of  his  courtiers,  vied  with  their  King  and  his 
ministers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Italian  language; 
and  its  first  fi:uits  the  rich  harmonious  Italian  poetry.^ 

His  own  age  beheld  with  admiring  amazement  the 
magnificence  of  Frederick's  court,  the  unexampled 
progress  in  wealth,  luxury,  and  knowledge.  The  realm 
was  at  peace,  notwithstanding  some  disturbance  by 
those  proud  barons,  whose  interest  it  was  to  maintain 
the  old  feudal  and  seignorial  rights ;  the  reluctance  of 
the  clergy  to  recede  from  the  complete  dominion  over 
the  popular  mind ;  and  the  taxation,  which  weighed, 
especisJly  as  Frederick  became  more  involved  in  the 
Lombard  war,  on  all  classes.     The  world  had  seen  no 

1  Some  of  these  poems  I  have  read  in  a  collection  of  the  Poeti  del  Primo 
Secolo,  Firenze,  1814.  A  small  volume  has  been  published  by  the  Literaiy 
Union  of  Stuttgard  (1543),  Italienische  Lieder  des  Hohenstaufischen  HofiM 
in  Sicilien.  It  contains  lays  bj  thirteen  royal  and  noble  authors.  Dante, 
in  his  book  De  Yulgari  Eloqnentia,  traces  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the 
•rigin  of  the  true  and  universal  Italian  language.    We  return  to  this  sub^ 
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conrt  so  splendid,  no  system  of  laws  so  majestically 
equitable ;  a  new  order  of  things  appeared  to  be  aris- 
ing; an  epoch  to  be  commencing  in  human  civilization. 
But  this  admiration  was  not  universal:  there  was  a 
deep  and  silent  jealousy,  an  intuitive  dread  in  the 
Ohurch,^  and  in  all  the  &ithful  partisans  of  the  Church 
of  remote,  if  not  immediate  danger;  of  a  latent  design, 
at  least  a  latent  tendency  in  the  temporal  kingdom  to 
set  itself  apart,  and  to  sever  itself  from  the  one  great  re- 
ligious Empire,  which  had  now  been  building  itself  up 
for  centuries.  There  was,  if  not  an  avowed  indepen- 
dence, a  threatening  disposition  to  independence.  The 
legislation,  if  it  did  not  directly  dash,  yet  it  seemed 
to  clash,  with  the  higher  law  of  the  Church ;  if  it  did 
not  make  the  clergy  wholly  subordinate,  it  degraded 
them  in  some  respect  to  the  rank  of  subjects ;  if  it  did 
not  abrogate,  it  limited  what  were  called  the  rights  and 
privil^es,  but  which  were  in  fiict  the  separate  rule  and 
dominion  of  the  clergy;  at  all  events,  it  assumed  a 
supremacy,  set  itself  above,  admitted  only  what  it 
chose  of  the  great  Canon  Law  of  the  Church ;  it  was 
self^riginating,  self-asserting,  it  had  not  condescended  to 
consult  those  in  whom  for  centuries  all  political  as  well 
as  spiritual  wisdom  had  been  concentred ;  it  was  a  leg- 
islation neither  emanating  from,  nor  consented  to  by 
the  Church.  If  every  nation  were  thus  to  frame  its 
own  constitution,  without  regard  to  the  great  unity 

1  The  Pope  seemed  to  consider  that  Frederick's  new  constitutions  wmmi 
be  inimical  to  the  Church.  **  Intellezimas  siquidem  qnod  vel  proprio  moto, 
vel  sedoctos  inconsoltis  consiliis  perversorum,  novM  edere  oonstitotionef 
mtendis  ex  qoibos  neceaario  sequitur  at  dicaris  Ecdesin  perMcator  et  ob- 
mtor  pablicte  liberUtis.**  —  lib.  r.  Epist.  91,  apnd  Raynald.  1931.  He  re- 
proaches the  Archbishop  of  Cepoa  as  **  Frederico  constitutiones  de^tmctiyM 
Mlatis  et  institutivas  enormiom  scandalorom  edenti  voltintarius  obseqa 
— Apud  Hdfler,  ii.  p.  88S 
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maintained  by  the  Church,  the  vast  Christian  confeder- 
acy would  break  up ;  Kings  might  assume  the  power 
of  forbidding  the  recurrence  to  Rome  as  the  religious 
capital  of  the  world ;  independent  kingdoms  might  as- 
pire to  found  independent  churches.  This  new  knowl- 
edge too  was  not  less  dangerous  because  its  ultimate 
danger  was  not  clearly  seen ;  at  all  events,  it  was  not 
knowledge  introduced,  sanctioned,  taught  by  the  sole 
great  instructress,  the  Church.  Thedogy,  the  one 
Science,  was  threatened  by  a  rival,  and  whence  did 
that  rival  profess  to  draw  her  wisdom  ?  from  the  Hea- 
then, the  Jew,  the  Unbeliever ;  from  the  Pagan  Greek, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic.  That  which  might  be  in  it- 
self harmless,  edifying,  improving,  when  taught  by  the 
Church,  would  but  inflame  the  rebellious  pride  of  the 
human  intellect.  What  meant  this  ostentatious  toler- 
ation of  other  religions,  if  not  total  indiiierence  to 
Christ  and  God;  if  not  a  secret  inclination  to  apos- 
tasy ?  What  was  all  this  splendor,  but  Epicurean  or 
Eastern  luxury?  What  this  poetry,  but  effeminate 
amatory  songs?  Was  this  the  life  of  a  Christian 
King,  of  a  Christian  nobility,  of  a  Christian  people  ? 
It  was  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  severe  discipline 
of  the  Church,  of  that  austere  asceticism,  which  how 
ever  the  clergy  and  religious  men  alone  could  practise 
its  angelic,  its  divine  perfection,  was  the  remote  virtue 
after  which  all,  even  Kings  (so  many  of  whom  had  ex- 
changed their  worldly  robes  for  the  cowl  and  for  sack- 
cloth) ought  to  aspire,  as  to  the  ultimate  culminating 
height  of  true  Christianity.  It  was  Mohammedan  not 
menely  in  itjs  secret  indulgences,  its  many  concubines, 
in  which  the  Emperor  was  still  said  to  allow  himself 
Mohammedan  license ;  some  of  his  chosen  companions, 
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bis  trusted  counsellors,  at  least  his  instructors  in  science 
and  philosophy  were  Mohammedans ;  ladies  of  that 
race  and  religion  appeared,  as  has  been  said,  at  his 
court  (in  them  virtue  was  a  thing  incredible  to  a  sound 
churchman).  The  Saracens  whom  he  had  transplant- 
ed to  Nocera  were  among  his  most  fidthfiil  troops,  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  campaigns ;  it  was  even  reported,  that 
after  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  England,  he  dis- 
missed her  English  ladies,  and  made  her  over  to  the 
care  of  Moorish  eunuchs. 

Such  to  the  world  was  the  fiune,  such  to  the  Church 
the  eyil  fame  of  Fred^ck's  Sicilian  court ;  exaggerated 
no  doubt  as  to  its  splendor,  luxury,  licoise,  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  by  the  wonder  of  die  world,  as  bj  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Church.  Yet,  after  all,  out  of  his 
long  life  (long  if  considered  not  by  years  but  by  events, 
by  the  civil  acts,  the  wars,  the  negotiations,  the  jour- 
neyings,  the  vicissitudes,  crowded  into  it  by  Frederick's 
own  busy  and  active  ambition  and  by  the  whirling  cur- 
rent of  affiiirs)  the  time  during  which  he  sunned  him- 
self in  this  gorgeous  voluptuousness  must  have  been 
comparatively  short,  intermittent,  broken.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  Frederick  left  Sicily  to  win  the  Imperial 
crown :  he  had  then  eight  years  of  the  cold  German 
climate  and  the  rude  Gterman  manners  during  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  Sovereignty  over  the  haughty  German 
Princes  and  Prelates.  Then  eight  years  in  the  South, 
but  during  the  four  first  the  rebellious  Apul-  ^^  i^m 
ian  and  Sicilian  nobles  were  to  be  brought  *®^^^ 
under  control,  the  Saracens  to  be  reduced  to  obedience, 
and  trai^orted  to  Apulia:  throughout  the^^;j225 
later  four  was  strife  with  the  Lombard  cities,  *o^228. 
strife  about  the  Crusade,  and  preparation  for  the  voyagei 
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Then  came  his  Eastern  campaign,  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Church.  Four  years  followed  of  legislation  ;  and 
A.D.  1280  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  indolent  and 
^^^^'  luxurious  peace.  Then  succeeded  the  revolt 
of  his  son.  Four  years  more  to  coerce  rebellious  Geiv 
A.D.1284  11^1179  to  attempt  in  yain  to  coerce  rebel- 
^^^^'  lious  Lombardy:  all  this  was  to  close,  with 
his  life,  in  the  uninterrupted  immitigable  feud  with 
Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV. 

The  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (it  is  impossible  to  decide 
TheDeore-  ^^^  ^  influenced  by  the  desire  of  overawing 
*^*  this  tendency  of  temporal  legislation  to  assert 

its  own  independence)  determined  to  array  the  higher 
and  eternal  law  of  the  Church  in  a  more  august  and 
authoritative  form.  The  great  code  of  the  Papal  De- 
cretals constituted  this  law;  it  had  now  long  recog- 
nized and  admitted  to  the  honors  of  equal  authority 
the  bold  inventions  of  the  book  called  by  the  name  of 
Isidore;  but  during  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III. 
there  had  been  five  distinct  compilations,  conflicting  in 
some  points,  and  giving  rise  to  intricate  and  insoluble 
questions.^  Gregory  in  his  old  age  aspired  to  be  the 
Justinian  of  the  Church.  He  intrusted  the  compila- 
tion of  a  complete  and  regular  code  to  Raimond  de 
Pennaforte,  a  noble  Spaniard,  related  to  the  royal 
house  of  Arragon,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  now 
the  most  distinguished  jurist  in  the  University  of  Bo 
logna.      Raimond   de   Pennaforte   was  to  be  to  the 

1  **  Sane  divenas  constitutiones,  et  decretales  epistolas,  pnedecessomm 
BOBtromm  in  diversa  sparsas  voluminaf  qnanim  aliqus  propter  nimiam 
aimilitudinem,  et  qasBdam  propter  contiarietatem,  nonnnlln  etiam  propter 
•nam  proludtatem,  confusionera  inducere  yidebantar;  aliqus  vero  vagft- 
bantur  extra  volumina  supradicta,  qaie  tanquam  incertae  frequenter  in  in* 
iidis  vacillabant*'  — In  Pnefkt 
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Canon  what  Imerios  ci  Bologna  had  been  to  the 
revived  Boman  Law.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Bajmond  had  been  the  most  famous  antagonist  of  the 
Arabian  school  of  learning,  the  most  admired  champion 
€i£  Christianity,  in  his  native  Spain. 

The  first  part  of  these  Decretals  comprehended  the 
whole,  in  a  form  somewhat  abbreviated ;  abbreviations 
which,  as  some  complained,  endangered  the  rights  of 
the  Church  on  important  points ;  but  were  defended 
by  the  admirers  of  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  who  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  err,  for  an  angel  from  Heaven 
had  constantly  watched  over  his  holy  work.^  The 
second  contained  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  himself. 
The  whole  was  promulgated  as  the  great  statute  law  of 
Christendom,  superior  in  its  authority  to  all  secular  laws 
as  the  interests  of  the  soul  were  to  those  of  the  body,  as 
the  Church  was  of  greater  dignity  than  the  State  ;  as 
the  Pope  higher  than  any  one  temporal  sovereign,  or 
all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Though  especially  the 
law  of  the  clergy,  it  was  the  law  binding  likewise  on  the 
laity  as  Christians,  as  religious  men,  both*  as  demand- 
ing their  rigid  observance  of  all  the  rights,  immunities, 
independent  jurisdictions  of  the  clergy,  and  concerning 
their  own  conduct  as  spiritual  subjects  of  the  Church. 
All  temporal  jurisprudence  was  bound  to  frame  its 
decrees  with  due  deference  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence ;  to  respect  the  borders  of  that  inviola- 
ble domain ;  not  only  not  to  interfere  with  those  matters 
over  which  the  Church  claimed  exclusive  cognizance, 
but  to  be  prepared  to  enforce  by  temporal  means  those 
decrees  which  the  Church,  in  her  tenderness  for  human 

^  Chiflet,  quoted  by  Schroeck,  xxvii.  64.    Raymond  de  Pennaforte  waa 
canonized  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  IWl. 
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life,  in  her  clemency,  or  in  her  want  of  power,  was 
unwilling  or  unable  herself  to  carry  into  execution. 
Beyond  that  sacred  circle  temporal  legislation  might 
claim  the  full  allegiance  of  its  temporal  subjects ;  but 
the  Church  alone  could  touch  the  holy  person,  punish 
the  delinquencies,  control  the  demeanor  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order ;  could  regulate  the  power  of  the  superior 
over  the  inferior  clergy,  and  choose  those  who  were  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  order.  The  Church  alone  could 
administer  the  property  of  the  Church ;  that  property 
it  was  altogether  beyond  the  province  of  the  civil 
power  to  tax ;  even  as  to  feudal  obligations,  the  Church 
would  hardly  consent  to  allow  any  decisions  but  her 
own :  though  compelled  to  submit  to  the  assent  of  the 
crown  in  elections  to  benefices  which  were  temporal 
fie&,  yet  that  assent  was,  on  the  other  hand,  counter- 
balanced by  her  undoubted  power  to  consecrate  cfr  to 
refuse  consecration.  The  Book  of  Grregory's  Decretals 
was  ordered  to  be  the  authorized  text  in  all  courts  and 
in  all  schools  of  law  ;  it  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  more  and 
more  deeply  impressed  into  the  minds  of  men.  Even 
in  its  form  it  closely  resembled  the  Roman  law  yet 
unabrogated  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  but  of  course 
it  comprehended  alike  those  who  lived  under  the  differ- 
ent national  laws,  which  had  adopted  more  or  less  of 
the  old  Latin  jumprudenoe ;  it  was  the  more  nmversal 
statute-book  of  the  more  wide*-rulin(;,  alt-embracing 
Rome. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

SBNEWAL   OF  HOSTILITIES   BETWEEN   GREGORY   DC  AND 
FREDERICK   IL 

During  the  nine  yean  of  peace  between  the  Empire 

and  the  Papacy,  Pqpe  Gr^ory  IX.  at  times  p«ioeofiriii» 

poured  forth  his  flowery  eloquence  to  the  i^uASii. 

praise,  almost  the  adulation,  of  the  Emperor ;  *'*^®"«"v- 

the  Emperor  proclaimed  himself  the  most  loyal  subject 

of  J;he  Church.     The  two  potentates  concurred  only 

widi  hearty  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  those  rebels 

against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  the  heretics.^ 

1  Daring  thia  period  c^  peace  aa  obscure  heresy,  that  of  the  Stedingei, 
appeared  or  grew  to  its  height  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenbarg;  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  would  concur  in  inflicting  sununary  punishment  on  these 
rebels.  Hartnng,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  had  long  appealed  to  Rome. 
On  one  occasion  he  reCnmed  with  ftUl  power  to  subdne  his  refractory  spirit- 
ual subjects,  bearing,  as  he  boasted,  a  singular  and  signiflcant  relic,  —  the 
sword  with  which  Peter  had  struck  off  the  ear  of  Malchus.  Mon^  than  thirty 
yean  after.  Archbishop  Gerhard,  Ooant  de  la  Lippe,  a  martial  prelate, 
turned  not  his  spiritual  bit  his  secular  arms  against  them.  Among  their 
deadly  tenets  was  the  refusal  to  pay  tithes.  The  Pope  recites  the  charge? 
against  them,  ftunished  ^  course  by  their  mortal  enemies.  They  wor- 
shipped the  Evil  One  now  as  a  toad,  which  they  kissed  b^nd  and  on 
the  mouth,  and  licked  up  its  foul  venom ;  now  as  a  man,  with  a  face  won- 
derfully pale,  haggard,  with  coal-black  eyes.  They  kissed  him;  his  kiss 
was  cM  as  ice,  and  with  his  kiss  oozed  away  all  tbeir  Catholic  faith.  The 
Pope  would  mge  the  Emperor  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  these 
wretches.  Conrad  of  Marburg,  the  hatefbl  persecutor  of  the  saintly  Elisa- 
beth of  Hungary,  now  the  Holy  Inquisitor,  was  earnest  and  active  in  the 
caose.  The  Stedinger  withstood  a  crusading  army  of  40,000  men ;  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  6000.  Many  fled  to  other  knds;  the  rest  submit 
ted  to  the  Archbishop.  The  Pope  released  them  from  the  ezconunonicft^ 
VOL.  V.  96 
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At  Rome  multitudes  of  meaner  religious  criminals  were 
burned ;  many  priests  and  of  the  lower  ordera  of  clergy- 
degraded  and  sent  to  Monte  Casino  and  other  rigid 
monasteries  as  prisoners  for  life.^  The  Pope  issued 
an  act  of  excommunication  rising  in  wrath  and  terror 
above  former  acts.  Persons  suspected  of  heresy  were 
under  excommunication ;  if  within  a  year  they  did  not 
prove  themselves  guiltless,  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
heretics.  Heretics  were  at  once  in£imous ;  if  judges, 
their  acts  were  at  once  null ;  if  advocates,  they  could 
not  plead  ;  if  notaries,  the  instruments  which  they  had 
drawn  were  invalid.  All  priests  were  to  be  publicly 
stripped  of  their  holy  dress  and  degraded.  No  gifts 
or  oblations  were  to  be  received  from  them ;  the  clerk 
who  bestowed  Christian  burial  on  a  heretic  was  to  dis- 
entomb him  with  his  own  hands,  and  cast  him  forth 
from  the  cemetery,  which  became  an  accursed  place 
unfit  for  burial.  No  lay  person  was  to  dispute  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private  concerning  the  Catholic  faith  :  no  de- 
scendant of  a  heretic  to  the  second  generation  could  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders.  Annibaldi,  the  senator  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  people,  passed  a  decree  enacting 
condign  punishment  on  all  heretics.  The  Emperor, 
not  content  with  suppressing  these  insurgents  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  had  given  orders  that  throughout 
Lombardy,  their  chief  seat,  they  should  be  sought  out, 
delivered  to  the  Inquisitors,^  and  there  punished  by  the 

tlon:  but  it  is  cnrioos  to  obeerve,  he  only  censures  their  disobedience  and 
insurrection;  he  is  silent  of  their  heresy.  —  lUjnaldus,  sub  urn.  1288; 
Shroeck,  xxix.  641,  &c  The  original  authorities  are  Albert  Stad.  Oer. 
Monach.  apud  Boehmer—  above  aU  the  Papal  letters. 

^  Tit  Gregor.  IX.    Rich.  San  German.  Raynald.  sub  ann.  1281. 

*  Gregory  in  one  letter  insinuates  that  Frederick  had  burned  some  good 
Catholics,  his  enemies,  as  pretending  that  they  were  or  had  been  heretioa. 
*-K|»ist  244.    Raynald.  p.  85. 
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secular  arm.'  One  of  his  own  most  usefbl  allies,  Eo* 
celin  di  Romano,  was  in  danger.  Eccelin's  two  sons, 
Eccelin  and  Alberic,  offered  to  denomice  him  to  the 
Inquisition.  There  was,  what  it  is  di£Sciilt  to  describe 
but  as  profound  hypocrisy,  or  worse,  on  the  part  of  the 
P<^:  he  declared  his  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  just 
vengeance  against  the  father  of  such  pious  sons,  who  by 
his  guilt  would  forfeit,  as  in  a  case  of  capital  treason, 
all  their  inheritance ;  the  sons  were  to  persuade  EcceUn 
to  abandon  all  connection  vdth  heresy  or  with  heretics : 
if  he  refused,  they  were  to  r^ard  their  own  salvation, 
and  to  denounce  their  father  before  the  Papal  tribunal.^ 
It  is  strange  enough  that  the  suspected  heretic,  sus- 
pected perhaps  not  unjustly,  took  the  tows,  and  died  in 
the  garb  of  a  monk ;  the  pious  son  became  that  Eccelin 
di  Romano  whose  cruelty  seems  to  have  defied  the  ex« 
aggeration  of  party  hatred. 

But  in  all  other  respects  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
were  equally  mistrustftd  of  each  other ;  peace  was  dis- 
guised war.  Each  had  an  ally  in  the  midst  of  the 
other's  territory  whom  he  could  not  avow,  yet  would 
not  abandon.  Even  in  these  perverse  times  the  con« 
duct  of  the  Romans  to  the  Pope  is  almost  inexplicable. 
No  sooner  had  the  Pope,  either  harassed  or  threatened 
by  their  unruly  proceedings,  withdrawn  in  wrath,  or 
under  the  pretext  of  enjoying  the  purer  and  cooler  air, 
to  Reate,  Anagni,  or  some  other  neighboring  city,  than 
Rome  began  to  regret  his  absence,  to  make  overtures 
of  submission ;  and  still  received  him  back  with  more 

1  8«e  ante,  note,  p.  8S5. 

*  The  age  may  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  Gregory  DC.  What  is  to  be  said 
•f  the  comment  of  the  Papal  annalist,  Raynaldus  ?  —  **  Nee  minim  coiquam 
Tideri  potest  datum  hoc  filiis  adversns  parentem  consiliom,  com  numiniSf  a 
qno  descendit  omnis  paternitas,  causa  humanis  affectibiis  debet  antMibrri.*^ 
P.4L    Baynald.  1231. 
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rapturous  demonstrations  of  joy  .^  In  a  few  months  they 
began  to  be  weary  of  their  quiet :  his  splendid  boild- 
ings  for  the  defence  and  ornament  of  the  city  lost  their 
imposing  power,  or  became  threatening  to  their  liber- 
ties ;  he  was  dither  compelled  or  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire.  Viterbo  had  become  to  the  Romans  what  Tus- 
culum  had  been  in  a  former  century;  the  Romans 
loved  their  own  liberty,  but  their  hate  of  Viterbo  was 
stronger  than  their  love  ;  the  fear  that  the  Pope  might 
take  part  with  Viterbo  brought  them  to  his  feet ;  that 
he  did  not  aid  them  in  the  subjugation  of  Viterbo  re- 
kindled their  hostility  to  him.  More  than  once  the 
Pope  called  on  the  Emperor  to  assist  him  to  put  down 
his  insurgent  subjects:  Frederick  promised,  eluded 
his  promise ;  ^  his  troops  were  wanted  to  suppress 
rebellions  not  feigned,  but  rather  of  some  danger, 
at  Messina  and  Syracuse.  He  had  secret  partisans 
everywhere :  when  Rome  was  Papal,  Viterbo  was  Im- 
perialist ;  when  Viterbo  was  for  the  Pope,  Rome  was 
for  the  Emperor.  If  Frederick  was  insincere  in  his 
maintenance  of  the  Pope  against  his  domestic  enemies, 
Gregory  was  no  less  insincere  in  pretending  to  renounce 
all  alliance,  all  sympathy  with  the  Lombards.'     But 


1  Rich,  de  S.  Genn^  smb  ann.  1231, 1233.  He  retained  to  Rome,  BCanOi 
1283.    He  was  again  in  Anagni  in  Augost ! 

3  Rebellion,  reconciliation,  1233.  New  rebellion,  beginning  of  1234. 
**  Quo  Fredericus  imperator  apud  sanctum  Germanum  certa  relatione  com* 
perto,  qui  fidele  defensionis  presidium  ecclesiie  Roman »  promiserat,  et  fidei 
et  majestatis  oblitus,  Messanam  properans,  nuUo  perseqnente,  decemit,  hoeti- 
bus  tanti  favoris  auxilium  ex  cessione  daturas.*'  —  Vit.  Gregor.  Compare 
Pope*s  letter  (Feb.  3,  from  Anagni,  and  Feb.  10.)  But  in  flujt  there  was 
a  dangeroaa  insorrection  in  Messina;  the  King's  Justiciary  had  been 
obliged  to  fly.  Frederick  had  to  put  down  movements  also  at  Syraooae  and 
Micosia. —  Ann.  Sicul.  Rich.  San  Germane. 

•  The  Chronicon  Placentinom  has  revealed  a  renewal  of  the  Lombard 
League  at  Bologna,  Oct.  26, 1231,  and  a  secret  mission  to  the  Pope.  p.  98. 
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this  connection  of  the  Pope  with  the  Lombard  League 
required  infinite  management  and  dexterity :  the  Lom- 
bard cities  swarmed  with  heretics,  and  so  far  were  not 
the  most  becoming  alUes  of  the  Pope.^  Yet  this  alli- 
ance might  seem  an  afl^ir,  not  of  policy  only,  but  of 
safety.  Gregory  could  not  disguise  to  himself  that  so 
popular,  so  powerfiil  a  sovereign  had  never  environed 
the  Papal  territories  on  every  side.  If  Frederick  (and 
Frederick's  character  might  seem  daring  enough  for  so 
impious  an  act)  should  despise  the  sacred  awe  which 
guarded  the  person  of  the  Pope,  and  scorn  his  excom- 
munications, he  was  in  an  instant  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
of  fickle  and  treacherous  Rome.  He  had  planted  his 
two  colonies  of  Saracens  near  the  Apulian  fi*ontier; 
they  at  least  would  have  no  scruple  in  executing  his 
most  irreverent  orders.  The  Pope  was  at  hb  mercy, 
and  firiendless,  as  far  as  any  strong  or  immediate  check 
on  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Pope  in  supporting  the  Lombard  repubhcs,  assumed 
the  lofly  position  of  the  sacred  defender  of  liberty,  the 
assertor  of  Italian  independence,  when  Italy  seemed  in 
danger  of  lying  prostrate  under  one  stem  and  despotic 
monarchy,  which  would  extend  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  fiarther  shore  of  Sicily.  At  first  his  endeavors 
were  wisely  and  becomingly  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  —  a  peace  which,  so  long  as  the  Emperor  re- 
frained from  asserting  his  full  imperial  rights,  so  long 

1  A  modem  writer,  rather  Papal,  thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  at  that 
Ume:  **  AUe  Kreise  md  St&ide  de]jeii^g;en  TheUs  ctor  Nation,  den  man  als 
den  eigentlichen  Trager  dtr  InteUigeu  in  italien  betrachten  miisste,  waren 
geistig  fi^  and  machtlg  genag,  wo  ihre  Interessen  denen  der  Kirche  ent- 
gegen  waren,  die  letzeren  mit  Fiissen  za  treten,  nicht  bloss  einzelne  Podes* 
iBten,  Oder  das  Geld-interesse  des  gemeinen  Volkes,  sondem  oft  alle  gebil- 
deten  Stftdtbewohner  wagten  as  keck  den  Bannstrahlen  def  Papetet  hohi 
n  sprechen.**  —  Leo,  Geschichte  der  Italien,  ii.  284. 
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as  the  Gnelfe  ruled  undisturbed  in  those  cities  in  which 
their  interests  predominated,  the  republics  were  content 
to  observe ;  the  lofty  station  of  the  mediator  of  such 
peace  became  his  sacred  function,  and  gave  him  great 
weight  with  both  parties.^  But  nearly  at  the  same 
j^fly„^f  time  an  insurrection  of  the  Pope's  Roman 
^^**"*'  subjects,  more  daring  and   aggressive  than 

usual,  compelled  him  to  seek  the  succor  of  Fred- 
erick, and  Frederick  was  threatened  with  a  rebellion 
which  the  high-minded  and  religious  Pope  could  not 
but  condemn,  though  against  his  fearful  adversary. 

For  the  third  or  foiulh  time  the  Pope  had  been  com- 
May,  1284.  pellcd  to  retire  to  Reate.  Under  the  senator- 
ship  of  Luca  di  Sabelli  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
had  advanced  new  pretensions,  which  tended  to  revelu 
tionize  the  whole  Papal  dominions.  They  had  demol- 
ished  part  of  the  Lateran  palace,  razed  some  of  the 
palaces  of  the  cardinals,  proclaimed  their  open  defiance 
of  the  Pope's  governor,  the  Cardinal  Rainier.  They 
had  sent  justiciaries  into  Tuscany  and  the  Sabine 
xsountry  to  receive  oaths  of  allegiance  to  themsdves, 
and  to  exact  tribute.  The  Pope  wrote  pressing  letters 
addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  bishops  of  Christen- 
dom, imploring  succor  in  men  and  money ;  there  was 
but  one  near  enough  at  hand  to  aid,  had  all  be^i  will- 
ing. The  Pope  could  not  but  call  on  him  whose  title 
as  Emperor  was  protector  of  the  Church,  who  as  King 
Mayao,  i2Si.  of  Naples  was  first  vassal  of  the  papal  see. 
Frederick  did  not  disobey  the  summons :  with  his  young 
son  Conrad  he  visited  the  Pope  at  Reate.   The  Cardinal 

1  See  the  letter  to  Frederick,  in  which  he  assames  the  foil  power  of  aiw 
bitration  between  the  Emperor  and  the  League.  —  Monument  Qerm.  hr. 
299.  dated  Jane  5, 1233. 
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Rainier  had  thrown  himself  with  the  Pope^s  forces  into 
Viterbo ;  the  army  of  Frederick  sat  down  before  Re- 
Bpampano,  a  strong  castle  which  the  Romans  occupied 
in  the  neighborhood  as  an  annoyance^  and  as  a  means, 
it  might  be,  of  surprising  and  taking  Viterbo.  But 
Respampano  made  resistance ;  Frederick  him-  8»pt.  ism. 
self  retired,  alleging  important  afiairs,  to  his  own  do- 
minions. The  Papalists  burst  into  a  cry  of  reproach  at 
his  treacherous  abandonment  of  the  Pope.  Tet  it  was 
entirely  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  German  troops  that 
the  Papal  army  inflicted  a  humiliating  defeat  on  the 
Romans,  who  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  ^^p^  ^^ 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  Pope,^  and  en-  ^*** 
forced  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  again  with  the  Pope 
at  Reate.  Angelo  Malebranca,  ^^  by  the  grace  of  (rod 
the  illustrious  senator  of  the  gentle  city  "  (such  were 
the  high-sonnding  phrases),  by  the  decree  and  author- 
ity of  the  sacred  senate,  by  the  command  and  instant 
acclamation  of  the  famous  people,  assembled  in  the 
Ci^itol  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  of  the  trumpet, 
swore  to  the  peace  proposed  by  the  three  cardinals,  be- 
tween the  Holy  Roman  Church,  their  Father  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  and  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
He  swore  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Lateian  palace  and  those  of  the  cardinals,  the  invasion 
of  the  Papal  territories,  the  exaction  of  oaths,  the 
occupation  of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  He  swore 
tliat  no  clerks  or  ecclesiastical  persons  belonging  to  the 

^  *  IfilitM  in  dvitate  Yiterbio  coUocavit,  <{iionim  qaotidianit  intultibtiB 
•t  depredationibas  Romani  adeo  sunt  vexati,  ut  non  multo  poet  cum  Papt 
DAcem  subirsot**  —  Qod.  Colon.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Gregoiy  eay s 
that  the  Emperor,  instead  of  aiding  the  Pope,  idled  his  time  awajr  la 
hunting:  **  ICJiyeetatis  titolnm  in  officium  Tenatone  commntans  ....  hi 
eaptoram  ariom  soUidtabat  aquilas  triumphales.'* 
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fiimilies  of  the  Pope  or  cardinab  should  be  summoned 
before  the  civil  tribunals  (thus  even  in  Rome  there 
was  a  strong  opposition  to  those  immunities  of  the 
clergy  from  temporal  jurisdiction  for  temporal  oflfences). 
This  did  not  apply  to  laics  who  belonged  to  such  house- 
holds. He  swore  to  protect  all  pilgrims,  laymen  as 
well  as  ecclesiastics,  who  visited  the  shrines  of  the 
Apostles.^  The  peace  was  reestablished  likewise  with 
the  Emperor  and  his  vassals  —  with  Anagni,  Segni, 
Velletri,  Viterbo,  and  other  cities  of  the  Papal  terri- 
tories.- But  even  during  this  compuls(»y  approxima- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  to  remove  all  suspicion 
that  he  might  be  won  to  desert  their  cause,  vnx)te  to 
the  Lombards  to  reassure  them.  However,  he  might 
call  upon  them  not  to  impede  the  descent  of  the  Impe- 
rial troops  from  the  Alps,  those  troops  wereinot  directed 
against  their  liberties,  but  came  to  maintain  the  liberties 
of  the  Church. 

But  if  the  rebels  against  the  Pope  were  thus  his  im- 
mediate subjects  the  Romans,  the  rebel  against  Fred- 
erick was  his  own  son.  Henry  had  been  left  to  rule 
Oermany  as  king  of  the  Romans ;  the  causes  and  in- 
Rebellion  of  deed  the  objects  of  his  rebellion  are  obscure.* 
King  Henry.  H^nry  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  feeble 
character ;  so  long  as  he  was  governed  by  wise  coun- 

1  Apud  Raynald.  ann.  1235. 

*  In  the  year  1232  Frederick  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  his  son, 
and  to  be  discontented  with  his  condact  Henry  (but  20  years  old)  met  his 
&ther  at  Aqaileia,  promised  amendment,  and  to  discard  his  evil  counsel- 
lors. —  Hahn.  Collect  Monument,  i.  222.  Frederick  might  remember  the 
Altai  example  of  the  Franconian  house;  the  conduct  of  Henry  V.  to  Henry 
rV.  The  chief  burden  of  Henry's  Tindication,  addressed,  Sept  1284,  to 
Bishop  Conrad  of  Hildesheim,  is  that  the  Emperor  had  annulled  some  of 
his  grants,  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Bavaria  (Louis  of  Bavaria 
had  been  guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  minority). 
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sellors,  filling  his  high  office  without  blame ;  released 
firom  their  control,  the  slave  of  Jiis  own  loose  passions, 
and  the  passive  instrument  of  low  and  designing  men. 
The  only  impulse  to  which  the  rebel  son  could  appeal 
was  the  pride  of  Germany,  which  would  no  longer  con- 
descend to  be  governed  from  Italy,  and  to  be  a  prov- 
mce  of  the  kingdom  of  Apulia.  Unlike  some  of  his 
predecessors,  Pope  Gr^ory  took  at  once  the  high  Chris- 
tian tone :  he  would  seek  no  advantage  from  the  un- 
natural insurrection  of  a  son  against  his  fitthen  All 
the  malicious  insinuations  against  Gregory  are  put  to 
silence  by  the  fact  that,  during  their  fiercest  war  of 
accusation  and  recrimination,  Frederick  never  charged 
the  Pope  with  the  odious  crime  of  encouraging  his 
son's  disobedience.  Frederick  passed  the  May,  1285. 
Alps  with  letters  firom  the  Pope,  calling  on  all  the 
Cluristian  prelates  of  Grermany  to  assert  the  authority 
of  the  King  and  of  the  parent  Henry  had  held  a 
council  of  princes^  at  Boppart  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  had  entered  into  treasonable  league  with 
Milan  and  the  Lombard  cities.  The  rebellion  was  as 
weak  as  wanton  and  guilty;  Frederick  entered  Ger- 
many with  the  scantiest  attendance ;  the  af-  July,  lass. 
frighted  son,  abandoned  by  all  his  partisans,  met  him 
at  Worms,  and  made  the  humblest  submission.'  Fred- 
3rick  renewed  his  pcurdon;  but  probably  some  new 
detected  intrigues,  or  the  refusal  to  surrender  his 
castles,  or  meditated  flight,^  induced  the  Emperor  to 

^  God.  Colon.  Chron.  Erphnrd.  apod  Boehmer  Pontes  R.  G. 

*  ^  Ipso  mense,  nullo  obstante,  Alemanniam  intrans,  Henricam  vegem 
tUnn  siimn  ad  mandatom  simm  reospiti  quern  daci  BararUe  costodiendom 
eomiiusit*'  — Rich.  San  Gem. 

*  God.  GoL  AnnaL  Erphordt.  Quotation  from  Ann.  Argentin.  :n  BodH 
ner*s  Begesta,  p.  254. 
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send  his  son  as  a  prisoner  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
There  he  remained  in  such  obscurity  that  his  death 
might  have  been  unnoticed  but  for  a  passionate  lamen-* 
tation  which  Frederick  himself  sent  forth,  in  which  he 
adopted  the  language  of  King  David  on  the  loss  of  his 
ungrateful  but  beloved  Absalom.^ 

Worms  had  beheld  the  sad  scene  of  the  ignominious 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  the  Germans : 
that  event  was  followed  by  the  splendid  nuptials  of  the 
Emperor  with  Isabella  of  England. 

But  though  the  Pope  was  guiltless,  we  believe  he 
Lombards  ^^  guiltlcss,  the  Lombards  were  deep  in  this 
mSfHeSiy'f  conspiracy  against  the  power  and  the  peace 
rebAion.  ^f  Frederick.  They,  if  they  had  not  iW)m 
the  first  instigated,  had  inflamed  l^e  ambition  of 
Henry :  ^  they  had  offered,  if  he  would  cross  the  Alps, 
to  invest  him  at  Monza  with  the  iron  crown  of  Italy.' 
Frederick's  long-suppressed  impatience  of  Lombard 
fireedom  had  now  a  justifiable  cause  for  vengeance. 
The  Ohibelline  cities  —  Cremona,  Parma,  Pisa,  and 
others ;  the  Ghibelline  Princes  Eccelin  and  Alberic, 
May  1, 1288.  the  two  SOUS  of  the  suspected  heretic  Eccelin 
II.  (who  had  now  descended  firom  his  throne,  and 
taken  the  habit  of  a  monk,  though  it  was  rumored  that 
kis  devotion  was  that  of  an  austere  Paterin  rather  than 

^  Besides  this  pathetic  letter  in  Peter  de  ViDeA^  iv.  1,  see  the  more  ez- 
tzaordinaiy  one,  quoted  by  Hofler,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Messina. 

^  Gralvaneo  Fiamma  has  these  words:  **  Henricns  composuit  cum  Medio- 
lanensibus  ad  petitionem  Domini  Papte.'*  —  c  204.  ^  £t  tunc  fiicta  est  lega 
fortis  inter  Ilenricum  et  Mediolanenses  ad  petitionem  Pap»  contra  Impera- 
torem  patrem  suum."  ~  Annal.  Mediolan.,  Muratori,  xri.  694.  These  are 
Milanese,  certainly  not  Ghibelline  writers ! 

*  During  this  year  (1235)  Frederick  assisted  with  seemmgly  deep  devo« 
tion  at  the  translation  to  Marburg  of  the  remains  of  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hon- 
gaiy.  1,200,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  prsaent  — Montalembert 
7ie  de  St  Elizabeth  d'Hongrie. 
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that  of  an  orthodox  recluse)  snmmoned  the  Emperor 
to  relieve  them  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Gnelfic 
league,  and  to  wreak  his  just  revenge  on  Aug.  im 
those  aggressive  rebels.  Frederick's  declaration  of  war 
was  drawn  with  singular  snbtletj.  His  chief  object, 
he  declared,  was  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  wide 
prevalence  of  heresy  the  Pope  could  not  deny ;  to  es- 
pouse the  Lombard  cause  was  to  espouse  that  at  least 
of  imputed  heresy ;  it  was  to  oppose  the  Emperor  in 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  imperial  function,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  Emperor 
could  not  leave  his  own  dominions  in  this  state  of  spir- 
itual and  civil  revolt  to  wage  war  in  foreign  lands :  so 
soon  as  he  had  subdued  the  heretic  he  was  prepared  to 
arm  against  the  InfideL  Lombardy  reduced  to  obedi* 
ence,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  reconquest  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Tet  though  thus  embarrassed,  the 
Pope,  in  his  own  defence,  could  not  but  interpose  his 
mediation ;  he  commanded  both  parties  to  submit  to 
his  supreme  arbitration.  Frederick  yielded,  but  reso- 
lutely limited  the  time ;  if  the  arbitration  was  not 
made  before  Christmas,  he  was  prepared  for  war.  To 
the  most  urgent  remonstrances  for  longer  time  he 
turned  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear :  he  peremptorily 
ehallenged  the  Legate  whom  the  Pope  had  appointed, 
the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Praeneste,  and  refused  to  accept 
as  arbiter  his  declared  enemy.^  Frederick  had  already 
begun  the  campaign  :  Verona  had  opened  her  gates , 
he  had  stormed  Vicenza,  and  laid  half  the  n^t.  i,  uk. 
eity  in  ashes.  He  was  recalled  beyond  the  Alps  by 
the  saiden  insurrection  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.   Oreg- 

1  Compare  the  letter,  apod  Baynald.  sab  man.  128«;  more  comptota  iv 
USdar,  p.  S57,  and  d60w 
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orj  so  &r  yielded,  that  in  place  of  the  obnoxious 
Cardinal  of  Prseneste,  he  named  as  his  Legates  the 
narch,  1287.  Cardinals  of  Ostia  and  of  San  Sabina.  He 
commended  them  with  high  praise  to  the  Patriarchs  of 
Aquileia  and  of  Grado,  to  the  Archbishops  of  Genoa 
and  Ravenna,  whom,  with  the  sufiragan  and  all  the 
people  of  Northern  Italy,  he  exhorted  to  join  in  obtain- 
ing the  blessings  of  peace.  But  already  he  began  to 
murmur  his  complaints  of  those  grievances  which  after- 
wards darkened  to  such  impious  crimes.  The  Frangi- 
panis  were  again  breaking  out  into  turbulence  in 
Rome :  ^  it  was  suspected  and  urged  that  they  were  in 
the  pay  of  Frederick.  Taxes  had  been  levied  on  the 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  they  had  been  sum- 
moned before  civil  tribunals ;  the  old  materials  of 
certain  chm^ches  had  been  profiinely  converted  by  the 
Saracens  of  Nocera  to  the  repair  of  their  mosques. 
The  answer  of  Frederick  was  lofty  and  galling.  He 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Pope's  charges  ;  he  appealed  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Pope.  Gregory  demanded  by 
what  right  he  presumed  to  intrude  into  that  awftil 
sanctuary.^  "  Kings  and  princes  were  humbly  to  re- 
pose themselves  on  the  lap  of  priests ;  Christian  Em- 
perors were  bound  to  submit  themselves  not  only  to 
the  supreme  Pontiff,  but  even  to  other  bishops.  The 
Apostolic  See  was  the  judge  of  the  whole  world ;  God 

1  **  Hoc  anno  Petnis  Frangipane,  1236,  in  nrbe  Romft  pro  parte  Impera- 
loriB  gaerram  movit  contra  Papam  et  Senatorem.**  —  Rich.  San  Germ. 

*  "  Qnod  neqaaqoam  incaute  ad  jodicanda  secreta  oonsdentle  nostrse  .  • 
.  .  eyoIasBes ;  com  regom  colla  et  principum  videaa  genibiu  sacerdotom, 
et  Christiani  Imperatores  subdere  debeant  execuUones  suas  non  solum  Ro- 
mano Pontifid,  qnin  etiam  aliis  pnesnlibns  non  pnei^rre,  nee  non  Domlnaa 
Bedem  apostolicam,  cnjas  judicio  orbem  terramm  subjicit,  in  occnltis  et 
maniftetis  a  nemine  jndicandam,  soli  soo  judicio  reeerrBvit."  —  Greg. 
Epist  10, 258,  Oct  23, 1286,  apnd  Raynald. 
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had  reserved  to  himself  the  sole  judgment  of  the  mani* 
fest  and  hidden  acts  of  the  Pope.  Let  the  Emperor 
dread  the  fate  of  Uzzah,  who  laid  his  profane  hands  on 
the  ark  of  God."  He  urged  Frederick  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  great  Ck>nstantine9  who  thought  it  ab- 
solutely wicked  that,  where  the  Head  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  determined  by  the  King  of  Heaven, 
an  earthly  Emperor  should  have  the  smallest  power, 
and  had  therefore  surrendered  Italy  to  the  Apostolic 
government,  and  chosen  for  himself  a  new  residence  in 
Greece.^ 

Frederick  returned  from  Germany  victorious  over 
the  rebellious  Duke  of  Austria ;  his  son  SMond 
Conrad  had  been  chosen  King  of  the  Ro-ooiiaij. - 
mans.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  three  thousand  Ger- 
man men-at-arms,  besides  the  forces  of  the  Ghibelline 
cities :  he  was  joined  by  ten  thousand  Saracens  from 
the  South.  His  own  ambassadors,  Henry  the  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  his  Chancellor  Peter  de 
Vineft,  by  whom  he  had  summoned  the  Pope  to  his 
aid  against  the  enraged  Lombards,  had  returned  from 
Rome  without  accomplishing  their  mission.  At  the 
head  of  his  army  he  would  not  grant  au-  Ang.  i287. 
dience  to  the  Roman  legates,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Ostia  and  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina,  who  peremp- 
torily enjoined  him  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Pope.  The  great  battle  of  Corte  Nuova  might 
seem  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  his  ancestor  not.  27,  i287. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  at  Legnano.  The  Lombard 
army  was  discomfited  with  enormous  loss;  the  Oar- 
roccio  of  Milan,  defended  till  nightfall,  was  stripped  of 
its  banners,  and  abandoned  to  the  conqueror,  Frerl« 
iibid. 
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erick  entered  Cremona,  the  palaces  of  which  city 
would  hardly  contain  the  captives,  in  a  splendid  ova- 
tion. The  Podest^  of  Milan,  Tiepolo,  son  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  was  bound  on  the  captive  Carroccio ; 
which  was  borne,  as  in  the  pomp  of  an  Eastern  poten- 
tate, on  an  elephant,  followed  by  a  wooden  tower,  with 
tmmpeters  and  the  Imperial  standard.  The  pride  of 
Frederick  at  this  victory  was  at  its  height;  he  sup- 
posed that  it  would  prostrate  at  once  the  madness  of 
the  rebels ;  he  called  upon  the  world  to  rejoice  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  all  its  rights.^ 
The  Carroccio  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a  gift  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  gentle  city :  it  was  deposited  in  the  Capitol, 
a  significant  menace  to  the  Pope.^  But  where  every 
city  was  a  fortress,  inexpugnable  by  the  arts  of  war 
then  known,  a  battle  in  the  open  field  did  not  decide 
the  fiite  of  a  league  which  included  so  many  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  Italy.  Frederick  had  passed  the 
winter  at  Cremona;  the  terror  of  his  arms  had  en- 
forced at  least  outward  submission  from  many  of  the 

1  See  the  letter  in  Peter  de  Vineft.  *'  Exultet  jam  Bomani  Imperii  col- 
men  ....  mondus  gaudeat  onivereoB  .  .  .  confiindatcir  rebellis  insania.** 
—  Frederick  disguised  not,  he  boasted  of  the  aid  of  his  Saracens.  He  de- 
scribes the  Germans  reddening  their  swords  with  blood,  Pavia  and  Cremona 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  t3rrannous  Milanese,  ^  et  snas  evacoaTenmt 
pharetras  Saraceni.^* 

>  ^  Qnando  ilium  ad  almie  arbis  populnm  destinavit**  A  marble  moni- 
ment  of  this  victoiy  was  shown  in  1727.  —  Mnratoii,  Dissert  xztL  t.  ii.  p. 
491     The  inscription  was:  — 

"  Brgo  triamphornm  nrUs  memor  esto  prioram, 
Quos  tibi  mlttebant  reges  qui  beUa  gerebant.*' 

— Frandsc.  Pipin.  apud  Mnratori.  ~  Compare  the  (Ghibelline)  Chronican 
de  Bebus  in  Italia  gestis,  discovered  by  M.  Pauizzi  in  the  British  Museoin, 
and  printed  with  the  Chronicon  Pbioentinum  at  Paris,  1856.  Qood  caroe- 
ciam  cum  apud  Bomam  duxissent,  dominus  papa  U9qne  ad  mortem  doloit. 
The  Pope  would  have  prevented  its  admission  into  the  city,  but  w 
Awed  by  the  Imperialist  party.  —  p.  173. 
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leaguers.  Almost  all  Piedmont,  Alexandria,  Turin, 
Susa,  and  the  other  cities  raised  the  Ghibelline  ban- 
ner. Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  Bologna,  remained 
alone  in  arms;  even  they  made  overtures  for  submis- 
sion. Their  offers  were  in  some  respects  sufficiently 
humiliating ;  to  acknowledge  themselves  rebels,  to  sur- 
render all  their  gold  and  silver,  to  place  their  banners 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  to  furnish  one  thousand 
men  for  the  Crusades;  but  they  demanded  in  return 
a  general  amnesty  and  admission  to  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor,  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  cities.  Frederick  haughtily  demanded  abso- 
lut<5  and  unconditional  surrender.  They  feared,  they 
might  well  fear,  Frederick's  severity  against  rebels. 
With  mistimed  and  impolitic  rigor  he  had  treated  the 
captive  Podest^  of  Milan  as  a  rebel ;  Tiepolo  was  sent 
to  Naples,  and  there  publicly  executed.  The  Repub- 
lic <$  declared  that  it  was  better  to  die  by  the  sword  than 
by  the  halter,  by  famine,  or  by  fire.^  Frederick,  in  the 
summer  of  the  next  year,  undertook  the^^  j^,, 
siege  of  Brescia;  at  the  end  of  two  months,  ^^^^^ 
foiled  by  the  valor  of  the  citizens  and  the  skill  of  their 
chief  engineer,  a  Spaniard,  Kalamandrino,  he  was 
(Jbliged  to  bum  his  besieging  machines,  and  retire 
humiliated  to  Padua.'  But  without  aid  the  Lombard 
liberties  must  fall :  the  Emperor  was  master  of  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina ;  the  knell  of 
Italian  independence  was  rung ;  the  Pope  a  vassal  at 
the  mercy  of  Frederick. 

The  dauntless  old  man  rose  in  courage  with  the 
danger.  Temporal  allies  were  not  absolutely  wanting. 
Venice,  dreading  her  own  safety,  and  enraged  at  the 

I  Rich,  de  San  Germ.  >  See  B.  Maseom  Chnmicon,  p.  177 
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execution  of  her  noble  son,  Tiepolo,  sent  proposals  for 
alliance  to  the  Pope.  The  treaty  was  framed ;  Venice 
agreed  to  furnish  25  galleys,  300  knights,  2000  foot- 
soldiers,  500  archers ;  she  was  to  obtain,  as  the  price 
of  this  aid,  Ban  and  Salpi  in  Apulia,  and  all  that  she 
could  conquer  in  Sicily.^ 

The  Pope  wrote  to  the  confederate  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Romagna,  taking  them  formally  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See/^  Genoa,  under  the  same 
fears  as  Venice,  and  jealous  of  Imperialist  Pisa,  was 
prepared  with  her  fleets  to  join  the  cause.  During 
these  nine  years  of  peace,  even  if  the  former  transgres- 
sions of  Frederick  were  absolutely  annulled  by  the 
treaty  and  absolution  of  St.  Grermano,  collisions  be- 
tween two  parties  both  grasping  and  aggressive,  and 
with  rights  the  boundaries  of  which  could  not  be  pre- 
cisely defined,  had  been  inevitable :  pretexts  could  be 
found,  made,  or  exaggerated  into  crimes  against  the 
spiritual  power,  which  would  give  some  justification 
to  that  power  to  put  forth,  at  such  a  crisis,  its  own 
peculiar  weapons ;  and  to  recur  to  its  only  arms,  the 
excommunication,  the  interdict,  the  absolution  of  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.  Over  this  power  Gregory 
had  full  command,  in  its  employment  no  scruple. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  and  on  Thursday  in  Holy  week, 
■loomma.  with  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  which 
Mnrohabto  ho  could  assemble  around  him,  Gregory  pro- 
1288.  nounced  excommumcation   against  the  Him- 

peror  ;  he  gave  over  his  body  to  Satan  for  the  good  of 
his  soul,  absolved  all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
laid  under  interdict  every  place  in  which  he  might  be, 
degraded  all  ecclesiastics  who  should  perform  the  seiv 

1  Dtndolo,  856.    Marin.  i\ .  223.  ^  Greg.  Kpist  apad  Hahn.  xviiL 
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Tices  of  the  Church  before  hun,  or  maintain  any  inter* 
coarse  with  him;  and  commanded  the  promulgation 
of  this  sentence  with  the  utmost  solemnity  ji^^jjjg^ 
and  publicity  throughout  Christendom.  These  ^Stth^ 
were  the  main  articles  of  the  impeachment  ~p^- 
published  some  months  before :  —  I.  That  in  violation 
of  his  oath,  he  had  stirred  up  insurrection  in  Rome 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  II.  That  he  had 
arrested  the  Cardinal  of  Praaneste  while  on  the  busines. 
of  the  Church  among  the  Albigenses.  III.  That  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  had  kept  benefices  vacant  to 
the  ruin  of  men's  souls ;  unjustly  seized  the  goods  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  levied  taxes  on  the  clergy, 
imprisoned,  banished,  and  even  punished  them  with 
death.  IV.  That  he  had  not  restored  their  lands  or 
goods  to  the  Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John.  V. 
That  he  had  ill-treated,  plundered,  and  expelled  from 
his  realm  all  the  partisans  of  the  Church.  VI.  That 
he  had  hindered  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  Bora, 
fevered  the  Saracens,  and  settled  them  among  Chris- 
tians. VII.  That  he  had  seized  and  prevented  the 
nephew  of  the  King  of  Tunis  from  proceeding  to  Rome 
for  baptism,  and  imprisoned  Peter,  Ambassador  of  the 
King  of  England.  VIII.  That  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Massa,  Ferrara,  and  especially  Sardinia,  being 
part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  IX.  That  he  had 
thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  restoration  of  the  Latin  Empire  in 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Lombards  re- 
jected the  interposition  of  the  Pope. 

Frederick  was  at  Padua,  of  which  his  most  useful 
ally,  Eccelin  di  Romano,  had  become  Lord  by  all  his 
characteristic   treachery  and   barbarity.      There  were 
▼OL.  V.  27 
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great  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  that  Palm  Sunday; 
races  and  tournaments  in  honor  of  the  Emperor.  But 
some  few  Ouel6  were  heard  to  murmur  bitterij  among 
themselves,  "  This  will  be  a  day  of  woe  to  Frederick ; 
tliis  day  the  Holy  Father  is  uttering  his  ban  against 
lam,  and  delivering  him  over  to  the  devil  1 "  On  the 
arrival  of  the  intelligence  from  Rome,  Frederick  for  a 
time  restrained  his  wrath :  Peter  de  Vineft,  the  great 
Justiciary  of  the  realm  of  Naples,  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  Frederick,  who  wore  his  crown,  a  long  ex* 
culpatory  sermon  to  the  vast  assembly,  on  a  text  out  of 
Ovid  —  "  Punishment  when  merited  is  to  be  borne  with 
vroderick'f  paticucc,  but  wheu  it  is  undeserved,  with  sor- 
th9 charges  row."^  He  declared,  "that  since  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  no  Emperor  had  been  more  just, 
gentle,  and  magnanimous,  or  had  given  so  little  cause 
for  the  hostility  of  the  Church."  The  Emperor  him- 
self rose  and  averred,  that  if  the  excommunication  had 
been  spoken  on  just  grounds,  and  in  a  lawful  manner, 
he  would  have  given  instant  satis&ction.  He  could 
only  lament  that  the  Pope  had  inflicted  so  severe  a  cen- 
sure, without  grounds  and  with  such  precipitate  haste ; 
even  before  the  excommunication  he  had  reAited  with 
the  same  quiet  arguments  all  these  accusations.  His  first 
reply  had  been  in  the  same  calm  and  dignified  tone.' 
Not.  1288.  The  Popo  had  commissioned  the  Bishops  of 
Wurtzburg,  Worms,  Vercelli,  and  Parma  to  admonish 
the  Emperor  previous  to  the  excommunication.  In 
their  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  Archbishops  of  Pa* 


1  Leniter  ex  merito  quioqaid  {MtUre  ferenda  est 
Que  venit  indigno  poena  dolenda  venit. 
s  Peter  de  Vine&,  i.  21,  p.  156.    The  refutation  of  the  charges,  according 
k>  Matthew  Paris  (sub  ann.  1239),  was  anterior  to  the  exoommunicatioii. 
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lermo  and  Messina,  the  Bishops  of  Cremona,  I^i, 
Novara,  and  Mantua,  many  abbots,  and  some  Domin- 
ican and  Franciscan  friars,  he  had  made  to  all  their 
charges  a  fiill  and  satisfactory  answer,  and  delivered  his 
justification  to  the  Bishops:  —  I.  He  had  encouraged 
no  insurrection  in  Rome ;  he  had  assisted  the  Pope  with 
men  and  money ;  he  had  no  concern  in  the  new  feuds. 
n.  He  had  never  even  dreamed  of  arresting  the  Car- 
dinal of  Praeneste,  though  he  might  have  found  just 
cause,  since  the  Cardinal,  acting  for  the  Pope,  had  in- 
j9amed  the  Lombards  to  disobedience  and  rebellion. 
III.  He  could  give  no  answer  to  the  vague  and  unspe- 
cified charges  as  to  the  oppression  of  the  clergy  in  the 
realm  of  Naples ;  and  as  to  particular  churches  he 
entered  into  long  and  elaborate  explanations.^.  IV.  He 
nad  restored  all  the  lands  to  which  the  Templars  and 
Knights  of  St.  John  had  just  claim ;  all  but  those 
which  they  had  unlawfully  received  from  his  enemies 
during  his  minority ;  they  had  been  guilty  of  aiding 
his  enemies  during  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
some  had  incurred  forfeiture :  their  lands,  in  certain 
cases,  were  assessable ;  were  this  not  so,  they  would 
soon  acquire  the  whole  realm,  and  that  exempt  from  all 
taxation.  V.  No  one  was  condemned  as  a  partisan  of 
the  Pope;  some  had  abandoned  their  ^estates  from  fear 
of  being  prosecuted  for  their  crimes.  VI.  No  church 
had  been  desecrated  or  destroyed  in  Lucera ;  that  of 
Sora  was  an  accident,  arising  out  of  the  disobedience 
of  the  city ;  he  would  rebuild  that,  and  all  which  had 

^  See  especially,  in  a  letter  in  Hofler,  his  justification  for  the  refhsal  to  re- 
build tiie  church  at  Sora.  The  city  had  rebelled,  had  been  raced,  chorch 
and  all,  and  sows  with  salt.  Frederick  had  sworn  that  the  dty  shonld 
never  be  again  inhabited :  why  build  a  church  for  an  nninhabited  wilder^ 
Hess? 
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fiillen  from  age.  The  Saracens,  who  lived  scattered 
over  the  whole  realm,  he  had  settled  in  one  place,  for 
the  secnritj  of  the  Christians,  and  to  protect  rather 
than  endanger  the  fiiith.  VII.  Abdelasis  had  fled  from 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Tunis ;  he  was  not  a  prisoner 
but  living  a  free  and  pleasant  life,  furnished  with  horses, 
clothes,  and  money  by  the  Emperor.  He  had  never 
(he  appealed  to  the  Archbishops  of  Palermo  and  Mes- 
sina) expressed  any  desire  for  baptism.  Had  he  done 
so,  no  one  would  have  rejoiced  more  than  the  Emperor. 
Peter  was  no  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  England. 
VIII.  The  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  Massa  and  Fer^ 
rara  were  groundless,  still  more  to  Sardinia,  his  son 
Enzio  had  married  Adelasia,  the  heiress  of  that  island ; 
he  was  the  rightful  King.  IX.  The  King  prevents  no 
one  from  preaching  the  Crusade ;  he  only  interferes 
with  those  who,  under  pretence  of  preaching  the  Cru- 
sade, preach  rebellion  against  the  Sovereign,  or,  like 
John  of  Vicenza,  usurp  civil  power.  As  to  the  affidrs 
of  Lombardy,  the  Pope  had  but  interposed  delays,  to 
the  frustration  of  his  military  plans.  He  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  just  terms ;  but  afler  the  unmeasured 
demands  of  the  Lombards,  and  such  manifest  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
d^rading  to  submit  to  the  unconditional  arbitration  of 
the  Pope. 

The  indignation  of  Frederick  might  seem  to  burst 
out  with  greater  fury  from  this  short,  stem  suppression. 
Manh  10.  He  determined  boldly,  resolutely,  to  measure 
his  strength,  the  stieiigth  of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Sicily,  so  far  the  conqueror  (notwithstanding  the  failure 
before  Brescia)  of  the  Lombard  republics,  against  the 
strength  of  the  Popedom.      The  Pope  had  declared 
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war  on  causes  vague,  fiJse  or  insignificant;  the  true 
cause  of  the  war,  Frederick's  growing  power  and  his 
successes  in  Lombardy,  the  Pope  could  not  avow; 
Frederick  would  appeal  to  Christendom,  to  the  world, 
on  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  unwarranted  enmity 
of  the  Pope.  He  addressed  strong  and  bitter  remon- 
strances to  the  Cardinals,  to  the  Roman  people,  to  all 
tlie  Sovereigns  of  Christendom.  To  the  Cardinals  he 
had  already  written,  though  his  letter  had  not  reached 
Rome  before  the  promulgation  of  the  excommunication, 
admonishing  them  to  moderate  the  hasty  resentment  of 
the  Pope.  He  endeavored  to  separate  the  cause  of  the 
Pope  from  that  of  the  Church  ;  but  vengeance  against 
Gregory  and  the  fiimily  of  Gregory  could  not  satisfy 
the  insulted  dignity  of  the  Empire ;  if  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  weight  of  their  venerable  college, 
thus  burst  all  restraint,  he  must  use  all  measures  of  de- 
fence ;  injury  must  be  repelled  with  injury.*  Some  of 
the  Cardinals  had  endeavored  to  arrest  the  precipitate 
wrath  of  Gregory;  he  treated  their  timid  prudence 
with  scorn.  To  the  Romans  the  Emperor  expressed 
his  indignant  wonder  that  Rome  being  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  the  people,  without  reverence  for  "his  majesty, 
ungrateiul  for  all  his  munificence,  had  heard  tamely  the 
blasphemies  of  the  Roman  Pondfi^  against  the  Sovereign 
of  Rome;  that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Romulus  there 
was  not  one  bold  patrician,  of  so  many  thousand  Roman 
citizens  not  one,  who  uttered  a  word  of  remonstrance,  a 
word  of  sympathy  with  their  insulted  Lord.  He  called 
on  them  to  rise  and  to  revenge  the  blasphemy  upon  the 
blasphemer,  and  not  to  allow  hun  to  glory  in  his  pre- 
sumption, as  if  they  consented  to  his  audacity.*    As  he 

1  Apud  Petram  de  Vineft,  i.  vi. 

*  ^  Quia  cum  idem  bUifiphemator  noster  muus  non  fUuset  in  nostri  nominis 
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was  bound  to  assert  the  honor  of  Rome,  so  were  they 
to  defend  the  digni^  of  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Before  all  the  temporal  Sovereigns  of  the  world,  the 
^^pp^  ^  j,^^  Ehnperor  entered  into  a  long  vindication  of  all 
5J5J!iki>«.  ^  •^^  towards  the  Church  and  the  Pope ; 
April  so.  jjg  ajqjealed  to  their  justice  against  the  unjust 
and  tyrannous  hierarchy,  "  Cast  your  eyes  around  ! 
lift  up  your  ears,  O  sons  of  men,  that  ye  may  hear  1 
behold  the  universal  scandal  of  the  world,  the  dissen^ 
gions  of  nations,  lament  the  utter  extinction  of  justice  I 
Wickedness  has  gone  out  from  the  Elders  of  Baby- 
lon, who  hitherto  appeared  to  rule  the  people,  whilst 
judgment  is  turned  into  bitterness,  the  fruits  of  jus- 
tice into  wormwood.  Sit  in  judgment,  ye  Princes,  ye 
People  take  cognizance  of  our  cause ;  let  judgment  go 
forth  from  the  fisice  of  the  Lord  and  your  eyes  be- 
hold equity.'*  The  Papal  excommunication  had  dwelt 
entirely  on  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  peace  of 
St.  Germane.  The  Emperor  went  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pope's  hostility:  he  dwelt  on  his 
ingratitude,  his  causeless  enmity.  **  He,  who  we  hoped 
thought  only  of  things  above,  contemplated  only  heav- 
enly things,  dwelt  only  in  heaven,  was  suddenly  found 
to  be  but  a  man ;  even  worse,  by  his  acts  of  inhumanity 
not  only  a  stranger  to  truth,  but  indthout  one  feeling  of 
humanity."  He  charged  the  Pope  with  the  basest  du 
plicity ;  ^  he  had  professed  the  firmest  friendship  for  the 
Emperor,  while  by  his  letters  and  his  Legates  he  was 

bUsphemiam  prommpere,  de  Unt&  pnesumptione  gloriari  non  poesit,  quod 
valentibos  et  volentibiis  Romania,  contra  nos  talia  perpetrasset,**  &c. — 
Apud  Petr.  de  Yin.  L  vii.    Matth.  Par.  338. 

1  **  Asserens  quod  nobis  omnia  planissima  iaciebat,  cnjoa  contnuium  per 
nuncios  et  literas  manifeste  procurarat;  prout  constat  testimonio  plarinin 
nostrorum  fidelium  qui  tunc  temporis  erant  omnium  conadi  velut  ex  eii 
quidam  partidpes,  et  alii  principis  ftctionls.** 
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acting  the  most  hostile  part^  This  charge  rested  on 
his  own  letters,  and  the  testimony  of  his  factious 
accomplices.  The  Pope  had  called  on  the  Emperor 
to  defy,  and  wage  war  against,  the  Romans  on  his 
behalf,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  secret  letters  to 
Rome  that  this  war  was  waged  without  his  knowledge 
or  command,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
mans against  the  Emperor.  Rome,  chiefly  by  his  power, 
had  been  restored  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pope ;  what 
return  had  the  Pope  made  ? — befriending  the  Lombard 
rebels  in  every  manner  against  their  rightful  Lord  I  ^ 
No  sooner  had  he  raised  a  powerful  army  of  Grermans 
to  subdue  these  rebels,  than  the  Pope  inhibited  their 
march,  alleging  the  general  truce  proclaimed  for  the 
Crusade.  The  Legate,  the  Cardinal  of  Prseneste, 
whose  holy  life  the  Pope  so  commended,  had  encour- 
aged the  revolt  of  Piacenza.  Because  he  could  find 
no  just  cause  for  his  excommunication,  the  Pope  had 
secretly  sent  letters  and  Legates  through  the  Empire, 
throu^  the  world,  to  seduce  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  He  had  promised  the  ambassadors  of 
Frederick,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  the  Bishops 
of  Florence  and  Reggio,  the  Justiciary  Thaddeus  of 
Suessa,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Messina,  that  he  would 
send  a  Legate  to  the  Emperor  to  urge  the  Lombards  to 
obedience ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  a  Legate  to 
Lombardy  to  encourage  and  inflame  their  resistance. 

1  He  brought  the  diarge  againtt  the  Pope  of  writiiig  letten  to  the  Snttan, 
^^foff^mg  him  from  makmg  pnaee,  letten  which  be  deelared  had  fallen 
faito  bis  bands. 

s  ^  Attdlte  mirabOem  drcnmrentionis  modom  ad  depressionem  nostras 
]ostiti»  excogitatom.  Dam  paoem  com  nobis  habere  velle  se  simularet  ut 
Lombardos  ad  tempus,  per  treugaram  sufiVagiftt  respiiantes,  contra  noi 
(brtins  poetmodnm  in  rebellione  oonfirmet."  —  Epist  ad  H.  R.  Anglm- 
Bymer,  sob  ann.  IStS. 
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Notwitbstanding  }iis  answer  to  all  the  charges  against 
him,  which  had  made  the  Bishops  of  the  Papal  party 
blush  by  their  completeness ;  *  notwithstanding  this 
unanswerable  refutation,  the  Pope  had  proceeded  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  on  Thursday  in  the  Holy  Week,  to 
exconmiunicate  him  on  these  charges  ;  this  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a  few  Lombard  Cardinals,  most  of  the  better 
Cardinals,  if  report  speaks  true,  remonstrating  against 
the  act.  "  Be  it  that  we  had  offended  the  Pope  by 
Aome  public  and  singular  insult,  how  violent  and  inor- 
dinate these  proceedings,  as  though,  if  he  had  not  vom- 
ited torth  the  wrath  that  boiled  within  him,  he  must 
have  burst  I  We  grieve  from  our  reverence  for  our 
Mother  the  Church  !  Could  we  accept  the  Pope,  thus 
our  dvowed  enemy,  no  equitable  judge  to  arbitrate  in 
oui  dispute  with  Milan ;  Milan,  favored  by  the  Pope, 
though  by  the  testimony  of  all  religious  men,  swarm- 
ing with  heretics  ?  "  *  "  We  hold  Pope  Gregory  to  be 
an  unworthy  Vicar  of  Christ,  an  unworthy  success^ 
of  St.  Peter  ;  not  in  disrespect  to  his  ofHce,  but  of  his 
person,  who  sits  in  his  court  like  a  merchant  weighing 
out  dispensations  for  gold,  himself  signing,  writing  the 
bulls,  perhaps  counting  the  money.  He  has  but  one 
real  cause  of  enmity  against  me,  that  I  revised  to 
marry  to  his  niece  my  natural  son  Enzio,  now  King  o£ 
Sardinia.  But  ye,  O  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  earth, 
lament  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the  whole  Church  ;  for 
her  head  is  sick  ;  her  prince  is  like  a  roaring  lion ;  in 
the  midst  of  her  sits  a  frantic  prophet,  a  man  of  &lse« 

1  **  Quanquam  de  patris  uutabilitate  confiuos  se  filli  repaUrcnt,  ac  yevfr- 
candift  capitis  rubor  ora  perfonderet/*  — >  p.  156. 

>  This  very  year  Frederick  renewed  his  remorseless  edicts  againil  tiM 
Lombard  heretics.  ~  Feb.  22.    Monument.  Germ.  1.  826,  7,  8. 
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hood,  a  polluted  priest !  "  He  concludes  by  calling  all 
he  princes  of  the  worid  to  his  aid ;  not  that  his  own 
'orces  are  insufficient  to  repel  such  injuries,  but  that 
the  world  may  know  that  when  one  temporal  prince  is 
thus  attacked  the  honor  of  all  is  concerned. 

Another  Imperial  address  seems  designed  for  a  lower 
class,  that  class  whose  depths  were  stirred  to  ^pp^  ^  th» 
hatred  of  the  Emperor  by  the  Preachers  and  ~™''^**^^- 
the  Franciscans.  Its  strong  figurative  language,  its 
scriptural  allusions,  its  invectiTe  against  that  rapacity 
of  the  Roman  See  which  was  working  up  a  sullen  dis- 
content even  among  the  clergy,  is  addressed  to  all 
Christendom.  Some  passages  must  illustrate  this 
strange  controversy.  "  The  Chief  Priests  and  the 
Pharisees  have  met  in  Council  against  their  Lord, 
against  the  Roman  Emperor.  *  What  shall  we  do,  say 
they,  for  this  man  is  triumphing  over  all  his  enemies  ?  ' 
If  we  let  him  alone,  he  will  subdue  the  glory  of  the 
Lombards ;  and,  Uke  another  Caesar,  he  will  not  delay 
to  take  away  our  place  and  destroy  our  nation.  He 
will  hire  out  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  to  other  laborers, 
and  condemn  us  withotlt  trial,  and  bring  us  to  ruin." 
**  Let  us  not  await  the  fulfilment  of  these  words  of 
our  Lord,  but  strike  him  quickly,  say  they,  with  our 
tongues  ;  let  our  arrows  be  no  more  concealed,  but  go 
forth ;  so  go  forth  as  to  strike,  so  strike  as  to  wound ; 
so  be  he  wounded  as  to  fidl  before  us,  so  &11  as  never 
to  rise  again ;  and  then  will  he  see  what  profit  he  has 
in  his  dreams."  Thus  speak  the  Pharisees  who  sit  in 
the  seat  of  Moses.  ..."  This  fiither  of  fiithers, 
who  is  called  the  servant  of  servants,  shutting  out  all 
justice,  is  become  a  deaf  adder;  refiises  to  hear  the 
vindi?ation  of  the  King  of  the  Romans ;   hurls  male- 
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diction  into  the  world  as  a  stone  is  hurled  from  a  sling ; 
iuid  sternly,  and  heedless  of  all  consequences,  exclaims, 
*  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written,'  " 

In  better  keeping  Frederick  alludes  to  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  "  That 
Master  of  Masters  said  not,  *•  Take  arms  and  shield,  the 
arrow,  and  the  sword ; '  but,  '  Peace  be  with  you.' " 
On  the  avarice  of  the  Pope  he  is  inexhaustible.  "But 
thou  having  nothing,  but  possessing  all  things,  art  ever 
seeking  what  thou  mayest  devour  and  swallow  up ;  the 
whole  world  cannot  glut  the  rapacity  of  thy  maw,  for 
the  whole  world  sufficeth  thee  not.  The  Apostle  Peter, 
by  the  Beautiful  Grate,  said  to  the  lame  man,  *  I  have 
neither  silver  nor  gold ; '  but  thou,  if  tliy  heap  of 
money,  which  thou  adorest,  begins  to  dwindle,  imme- 
diately beginnest  to  limp  with  the  lame  man,  seeking 
anxiously  what  is  of  this  world.^  .  .  .  Let  our 
Mother  Church  then  bewail  that  the  shephwd  of  the 
flock  is  become  a  ravening  wolf,  eating  the  fatlings  of 
the  flock  ;  neither  binding  up  the  broken,  nor  bringing 
the  wanderer  home  to  the  fold  ;  but  a  lover  of  schism, 
the  head  and  author  of  ofience,  the  &ther  of  deceit ; 
against  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  Roman  King  he 
protects  heretics,  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  all  the 
faithftil  in  Christ ;  having  cast  aside  all  fear  of  God,  all 
respect  of  man.  But  that  he  may  better  conceal  the 
malice  of  his  heart,  he  cherishes  and  protects  these  ene- 
mies of  the  Cross  and  of  the  &ith,  under  a  certain  sem- 
blance of  piety,  saying  that  he  only  aids  the  Lombards 
lest  the  Emperor  should  slay  them,  and  should  judge 
more  rigorously  than  his  justice  requires.  But  this  fox« 
like  craft  will  not  dei   ive  the  skiiftd  hunter.     .     .     . 

1  In  one  place  he  calls  hSm    Gregorios  gregia  disgr^gat  )r  potiiia  '* 
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O  grief  I  rarely  dost  thou  expend  the  vast  treasures  of 
the  Church  on  the  poor  I  But,  as  Anagni  bears  wit- 
ness, thou  hast  commanded  a  wonderful  mansion,  as  it 
were  the  Palace  of  the  Sun,  to  be  built,  forgetful  of 
Peter,  who  long  had  nothing  but  his  net ;  and  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  lies  the  servant  of  dogs,  tributary  to  the 
Saracens  ;  ^  All  power  is  from  Grod,'  writes  the  Apos- 
tle ;  *  whoso  resists  the  power  resists  the  authority  of 
GKkL'  Either  receive,  then,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  her  elder  son,'  who  without  guile  incessantly 
demands  pardon ;  oth^wise,  the  strong  lion,  who  feigns 
sleep,  with  his  terrible  roar  will  draw  all  the  &t  bulls 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  will  plant  justice,  take  the 
rule  over  the  Church,  plucking  up  and  destroying  the 
horns  of  the  proud  I  *'  ^ 

The  Pope,  in  his  long  and  elaborate  reply,  exceeded 
even  the  violence  of  this  fierce  Philippic.  It  Pop*>s  rtpijr. 
is  thus  that  the  Father  of  the  Faithfid  commences  his 
manifesto  against  the  Emperor  in  the  words  of  the 
Apocalypse :  ^^  Out  of  the  sea  is  a  beast  arisen,  whose 
name  is  all  over  written  ^  Blasphemy ; '  he  has  the  feet 
of  a  bear,  the  jaws  of  a  ravening  lion,  the  mottled 
limbs  of  the  panther.  He  opens  his  mouth  to  blas- 
pheme the  name  of  God ;  and  shoots  his  poisoned 
arrows  against  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
saints  that  dwell  therein.  •  .  •  Already  has  he 
laid  Ins  secret  ambush  against  the  Church,  he  openly 
sets  up  the  battering  engines  of  the  Ishmaelites ;  builds 
schools  for  the  perdition  of  souls,'  lifts  himself  up 
against  Christ  the  Redeemer  of  man,  endeavoring  to 

1  **  Filinm  singoUran." 

t  Peter  de  VineA,  i.  1. 

*  Gregoiy  no  doubt  alludet  to  the  uniyenitiet  fonnded  by  Frederick 
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efiace  the  tablets  of  his  testament  with  the  pen  of  he- 
retical wickedness.  Cease  to  wonder  that  he  has  drawn 
against  as  the  dagger  of  calumny,  for  he  has  risen  up 
to  extirpate  from  the  earth  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Rather,  to  repel  his  lies  by  the  simple  tmth,  to  refute 
his  sophisms  by  the  arguments  of  holiness,  we  exorcise 
the  head,  the  body,  the  extremities  of  this  beast,  who 
is  no  other  than  the  Emperor  Frederick." 

Then  follows  a  fiill  account  of  the  whole  of  Fred- 
erick's former  contest  with  Gregory,  in  which  the 
Emperor  is  treated  throughout  as  an  unmeasured  liar. 
**  This  shameless  artisan  of  fidsehood  lies  when  he  says 
that  I  was  of  old  his  friend."  The  history  of  the  prep- 
aration for  the  Crusade,  and  the  Crusade  is  related 
with  the  blackest  calumny.  To  Frederick  is  attributed 
the  death  of  the  Crusaders  at  Brundusium,  and  the 
poisoning  of  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  insinuated  as 
the  general  belief.  The  suppression  of  heresy  in  Lom- 
bardy  could  not  be  intrusted  to  one  himself  tainted  by 
heresy.  The  insurrections  in  Lombardy  are  attributed 
to  the  Emperor's  want  of  clemency;  the  oppressions 
of  the  Church  are  become  the  most  wanton  and  bar^ 
Larous  cruelties ;  ^^  the  dwellings  of  Christians  are 
pulled  down  to  build  the  walls  of  Babylon ;  churches 
are  destroyed  that  edifices  may  be  built  where  divine 
honors  are  offered  to  Mohanmied."  The  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  so  declares  the  Pope,  is  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress.^    By  his  imexampled  cruelties,  barons,  knights, 

1  Read  die  Canonico  Qregorio*s  seorible  account  of  the  taxation  of  Qidly 
by  FVederick  II.  "Occupato  di  continuo  nelle  guerre  Italiane,  intento 
a  reprimere  nei  suoi  stati  i  movimenti  del  fiusiod.  e  della  implacabile  ira  del 
■Doi  nemici  oppreseo  e  dai  Romani  Pontefid  Bem|ire  conetemato,  ebbe  coei 
varia  e  travagliata  fortana,  e  fu  in  tali  angostie  di  continao  redntto,  ed  ai 
•uoi  moiti  e  pressanti  e  sempre  nnovi  bisogni  fuii  non  trovd  gli  ordinan 
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and  others  have  been  degraded  to  the  state  and  condi* 
tion  of  slaves  ;  already  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit 
ants  have  nothing  to  lie  npon  bat  hard  straw,  nothing  to 
cover  their  nakedness  bat  the  coarsest  clothes  ;  nothing 
to  appease  their  hunger  but  a  little  millet  bread.  The 
charge  of  dilapidation  of  the  Pi^)al  revenues,  of  venal 
avarice,  the  Pope  repels  with  indignation  :  "  I,  who  by 
Grod's  grace  have  greatly  increased  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church.  He  falsely  asserts  that  I  was  erraged  at 
his  refusing  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  my  niece 
with  his  natural  son.^  He  lies  more  impudently  when 
he  says  that  I  have  in  return  pledged  my  &ith  to  the 
Lombards  against  the  Empire."  Throu^oat  the  whole 
document  there  is  so  much  of  the  wild  exaggeration  of 
passion,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  art  in  the  dress- 
ing out  of  facts  ;  such  an  absence  of  the  grave  majesty 
of  religion  and  the  calm  simplicity  of  truth,  as  to  be 
surprising  even  when  the  provocations  of  Frederick's 
addresses  are  taken  into  consideration.  But  the  heavi- 
est charge  was  reserved  for  the  close.  "  In  truth  this 
pestilent  King  maintains,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
the  world  has  been  deceived  by  three  impos-  oiuw*  sbon* 
tors;^  Jesus  Christ,  Moses,  and  Mahomet :  potton. 

prorenti  dells  corona,  e  le  antiche  rendite  del  regno  sufficiente.  Indi  av- 
▼enne,  cbh  da  qud  tempo  ia  p<»  fti  constretto  ad  ordinare  i  piii  sottili  modi, 
perch^  accreeoesce  le  pabbliche  entrate,  e  nuovi  contribozioni,  comecch^ 
fosse,  ta  procacciasse:  anzi  le  cose  in  processo  di  tempo  aspramente  e  per 
motta  irritazion  di  animo  si  exacarbarono.**  —  t  iii.  p.  110.  Ko  donbt,  aa 
bis  finances  became  more  and  more  exhausted  by  war,  the  burdens  must 
have  been  heavier.  But  the  flourishing  state  of  Sicilian  commerce  and  ag- 
ricultare  during  the  peaoeftd  period  but  now  elapsed,  confutes  the  virulent 
focusation  of  the  Pope. 

1  This  is  not  strictly  a  denial  of  the  fact  of  such  proposals,  or  at  least  of 
advances  by  the  Pope.    This  charge  of  early  nepotism  is  curious. 

<  A  book  was  said  to  have  existed  at  this  time,  with  this  title;  ft  has 
nerer  been  discovered.  I  have  seen  a  vulgar  production  with  the  title,  of 
modem  manufacture. 
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that  two  of  these  died  in  honor,  the  third  was  hanged 
on  a  tree.  Even  more,  he  has  asserted  distinctly  and 
loudly  that  those  are  fools  who  aver  that  God,  the  Om- 
nipotent Creator  of  the  world,  was  bom  of  a  Virgin." 

Such  was  the  blasphemy  of  which  the  Pope  ar- 
raigned the  Emperor  before  Christendom.  Popular 
rumor  had  scattered  abroad  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
active  priesthood,  and  still  more  through  the  wandering 
Friars,  many  other  sayings  of  Frederick  equally  revolt- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  age ;  not  merely  thi^  which 
contrasted  the  fertility  of  his  beloved  Sicily  with  the 
Holy  Land,  but  sayings  which  were  especially  scomftil 
as  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  When  he 
saw  the  host  carried  to  a  sick  person,  he  is  accused  of 
saying,  "How  long  will  this  mummery  last?"*  When 
a  Saracen  prince  was  present  at  the  mass,  he  asked 
what  was  in  the  monstrance :  "  The  people  fable  that 
it  is  our  God."  Passing  once  through  a  corn-field,  he 
said,  "  How  many  Gods  might  be  made  out  of  this 
com  ?  "  "If  the  princes  of  the  world  would  stand  by 
him  he  would  ^ily  make  for  all  mankind  a  better 
faith  and  better  rule  of  life."  * 

Frederick  was  not  unconscious  of  the  perilous  work- 
ings of  these  direct  and  indirect  accusations  upon  the 
popular  mind.  He  hastened  to  repel  them;  and  to 
turn  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse  against  his  ac- 
cuser. He  thus  addressed  the  bishops  of  Christendom. 
,„j^j^^j^,.  After  declaring  that  God  had  created  two 
«^Mnd«r-  great  lights  for  the  guidance  of  mankind,  the 
Priesthood  and   the  Empire:  —  "He,  in  name  only 

1  *'  Quun  diu  dorabit  TniA  bta?  ** 

*  Peter  de  Vine&,  i.  31.  He  was  said  also  to  have  laid  down  the  maxim, 
**  Homo  nihil  aliud  debet  credere^  nisi  quod  potest  vi  et  ratione  natura  pro* 
bare/'  —  Apud  Raynald. 
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Pope,  has  called  us  the  beast  that  arose  out  of  the  sea, 
whose  name  was  Blasphemy,  spotted  as  the  panther. 
We  again  aver  that  he  is  the  beast  of  whom  it  is  writ- 
ten, ^  And  there  went  out  another  horse  that  was  red, 
and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon  to  take 
away  peace  from  the  earth,  that  the  living  should  slay 
each  other.'  For  from  the  time  of  his  accession  this 
Father,  not  of  mercies  but  of  discord,  not  of  conaolar 
tion  but  of  desolation,  has  plunged  the  whole  world 
in  bitterness.  If  we  rightly  interpret  the  words,  he  is 
the  great  anti-Christ,  who  has  deceived  the  whole  world, 
the  anti-Christ  of  whom  he  declares  us  the  forerunner. 
He  is  a  second  Balaam  hired  by  money  to  curse  us ;  the 
prince  of  the  princes  of  darkness  who  have  abused  the 
prophecies.  He  is  the  angel  who  issued  from  the  abyss 
having  the  vials  fall  of  wormwood  to  waste  earth  and 
heaven."  The  Emperor  disclaims  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  the  speech  about  the  three  impostors ;  rehearses 
his  creed,  especially  concerning  the  Incarnation,  in  the 
orthodox  words  ;  expresses  the  most  reverential  respect 
for  Moses :  ^*  As  to  Mahomet,  we  have  always  main- 
tained that  his  body  is  suspended  in  the  air,  possessed 
by  devils,  his  soul  tormented  in  hell,  because  his  works 
were  works  of  darkness  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Most  High."  The  address  closed  with  an  appeal  to 
die  sounder  wisdom  of  the  Prelates,  and  significant 
threats  of  the  terrors  of  his  vengeance. 

The  efiect  of  this  war  of  proclamations,  addressed, 
only  with  a  separate  superscription,  to  every  Joiy  i. 
King  in  Christendom,  circulated  in  every  kingdom, 
was  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  with  terror,  amaze- 
ment, and  perplexity.  Those  who  had  espoused  neither 
the  party  of  tlie  Rin|)eror  nor  of  the  Pope  fluctuated 
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in  painful  doubt.  The  avarice  of  the  Roman  See  had 
ah'enated  to  a  great  extent  the  devotion  of  mankind, 
otherwise  the  letter  of  the  Pope  would  have  exasper- 
PabUo  ated  the  world  to  madness ;  they  would  have 

opinion  in  ,  ,  •  -i        •  .  .  , 

chriAteodom.  nseu  m  oue  Wide  insurrection  against  the 
declared  adversary  of  the  Church,  as  the  enemy  of 
Christ.  *^  But  alas  ! "  so  writes  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, **  many  sons  of  the  Church  separated  them- 
selves from  their  &ther  the  Pope,  and  joined  the 
Emperor,  well  knowing  the  inexorable  hatred  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  that  from  that  hatred 
sprung  these  fierce,  indecent  and  untrustworthy  invec- 
tives. The  Pope,  some  said,  pretends  that  from  his 
love  to  Frederick  he  had  contributed  to  elevate  him  to 
the  Empire,  and  reproaches  him  with  ingratitude.  But 
it  is  notorious  that  this  was  entirely  out  of  hatred  to 
Otho,  whom  the  Pope  persecuted  to  death  for  asserting 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  as  Frederick  now  asserts 
them.  Frederick  fought  the  battle  of  the  Church  in 
Palestine,  which  is  under  greater  obligation  to  him 
than  he  to  the  Church.  The  whole  Western  Church, 
especially  the  monasteries,  are  every  day  ground  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Romans ;  they  have  never  sufiered 
any  injustice  from  the  Emperor.  The  people  subjoined, 
*  What  means  this  ?  A  short  time  ago  the  Pope  ac- 
cused the  Eknperor  of  being  more  attached  to  Moham- 
medanism than  to  Christianity,  now  he  is  accused  of 
calling  Mohammed  an  impostor.  He  speaks  in  his  let- 
ters in  the  most  Catholic  terms.  He  attacks  the  person 
of  the  Pope,  not  the  Papal  authority.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  ever  avowed  heretical  or  profisine 
opinions ;  at  all  events  he  has  never  let  loose  upon  us 
usurers  and  plunderers  of  our  revenues.'  "  * 

1  Matt.  Paris,  lab  ann.  1239. 
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This  was  written  in  an  English  monastery.  In  Eng^ 
land  as  most  heavily  oppressed,  there  was  the  strongest 
discontent  The  feeble  Henry  III.,  thongh  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor,  trembled  before  the  fiiintest 
whisper  of  Papal  aathority.  But  the  nobles,  even  the 
Charchmen,  began  to  betray  their  Teutonic  indepen- 
dence. Robert  Twenge,  the  Yorkshire  knight,  the 
ringleader  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Itah'an  in- 
truders into  the  English  benefices,  ventured  to  Rome, 
not  to  throw  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet  and  to  entreat  his 
pardon,  but  with  a  bold  respectful  letter  from  the  Earls 
of  Chester,  Winchester,  and  other  nobles,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  invasion  of  their  rights  of  patronage. 
Ghregory  was  compelled  to  condescend  to  a  more  mod- 
erate tone  ;  he  renounced  all  intention  of  usurpation  on 
the  rights  of  the  barons.  Robert  Twenge  received  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  present  to  the  church 
of  Linton.  All  the  Prelates  of  the  realm,  assembled  at 
London,  disdainfully  rejected  the  claim  made  for  proc- 
urations for  the  Papal  Legate  Otho,  whom  two  years 
before  they  had  allowed  to  sit  as  Dictator  of  the 
Church  in  the  council  of  London.*  "  The  greedy  ava- 
rice of  Rome,"  they  said,  ^^  has  exhausted  the  English 
church  ;  it  will  not  give  it  even  breathing  time ;  we 
can  submit  to  no  further  exactions.  What  advantage 
have  we  firom  the  visitation  of  this  Legate  ?  Let  him 
ihat  sent  him  here  uninvited  by  the  native  clergy, 
maintain  him  as  long  as  he  remains  here."  The  Leg- 
ate, finding  the  Prelates  obstinate,  extorted  a  large  sum 
for  his  procurations  from  the  monasteries. 

The  Emperor  highly  resented  the  publication  of  the 
sentence   of  excommunication    in    the   realm   of  the 

1  Wilkins,  Concilia,  1237.    Compare  page  SIS. 

VOL.  V.  SS 
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brother  of  his  Empress  Isabella.  He  sent  a  haughty 
message,^  expostulating  with  the  King  for  permitting 
this  insult  upon  his  honor ;  he  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  Legate,  no  less  the  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  than  his  own  ;  ^  the  Legate  who  was  exacting 
money  from  the  whole  realm  to  glut  the  avarice  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  maintain  the  Papal  arms  against  the  Em- 
peror. Henry  III.  sent  a  feeble  request  to  Rome,  im- 
ploring the  Pope  to  act  with  greater  mildness  to  Fred- 
erick; the  Pope  treated  the  message  with  sovereign 
contempt.  Nor  did  the  Legate  behave  with  less  inso- 
lent disdain  to  the  King.  Henry  advised  him  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  "  You  invited  me  here,  find  me 
a  safe-conduct  back."  In  the  mean  time  he  proceeded 
again  to  levy  his  own  procurations,  to  sell  (so  low  was 
the  Pope  reduced),  by  Gregory's  own  orders,  dispensa- 
tions to  those  who  had  taken  on  them  vows  to  proceed 
to  the  Holy  Land.  At  length,  at  a  council  held  at 
Reading,  he  demanded  a  fifth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
EngUsh  clergy,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  to  assist  him 
in  his  holy  war  against  the  Emperor.  Edmund  Rich 
the  Primate  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  was  followed  by 
others  of  the  bishops.'  But  Edmund,  worn  out  with  age 
and  disgust,  abandoned  his  see,  withdrew  into  France, 


I  Letters  to  the  Barons  of  England  (Boehmer,  Oct.  29,  1289),  Rjmer 
1238?    To  the  King,  March  16, 1840.    Matt  Paris,  1389. 

^  Heniy,  before  the  declaration  of  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor,  had 
sent  a  small  force,  under  Henry  de  Torberville  and  the  Bishop  Elect  of  Va- 
lence, to  aid  Frederick  against  the  insurgent  Lombards.  The  army  was 
accompanied  by  a  citizen  and  a  cleric  of  London,  John  Mansel  and  W. 
Hardel,  with  money.  —  Paris,  sub  ann.  1238.  Matt.  West  The  Pope 
broke  out  into  ftiry  against  the  King. 

>  Edmmid  had  aspired  to  be  a  second  Becket;  he  had  raised  a  quarrel 
with  the  King  on  the  nomination  to  the  benefices;  but  feebly  supported  by 
Gregory  in  his  distress,  he  recoiled  from  the  contest 
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and  in  the  same  monastery  of  Pontigny,  imitated  the 
austerities  and  prayers,  as  he  could  not  imitate  the  ter- 
rors, of  his  great  predecessor  Becket.  The  lower 
clei^  were  more  impatient  of  the  Papal  demands.  A 
crafty  agent  of  the  Pope,  Pietro  Rosso  ^  (Peter  the 
Red),  travelled  about  all  the  monasteries  extorting 
money ;  he  falsely  declared  that  all  the  Ushops,  and 
many  of  the  higher  abbots,  had  eagerly  paid  their  con- 
tributions. But  he  exacted  from  them,  as  if  from  the 
Pope  himself,  a  promise  to  keep  his  assessment  secret 
for  a  year*  The  abbots  appealed  to  the  King,  who 
treated  them  with  utter  disdain.  He  ofiered  one  of  his 
castles  to  the  Legate  and  Peter  the  Red,  to  imprison 
two  of  the  appellants,  the  Abbots  of  St.  Edmundsbnry 
and  of  Beaulieu.  At  Northampton  the  Legate  and 
Peter  again  assembled  the  bishops,  and  demanded  the 
fifth  from  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  The 
bishops  declared  tluit  they  must  consult  their  arch- 
deacons. The  clergy  refrised  altogether  this  new  levy ; 
they  would  not  contribute  to  a  fund  raised  to  shed 
Christian  blood.  The  rectors  of  Berkshire  were  more 
bold ;  their  answer  has  a  singular  tone  of  fearless  Eng^ 
lish  freedom;  ^they  would  not  submit  to  contribute 
to  fimds  raised  against  the  Emperor  as  if  he  were  a 
heretic  ;  though  excommunicated  he  had  not  been  con- 
demned by  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  even  if  he 
does  occupy  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  the  Church 
does  not  employ  the  secular  arm  against  heretics.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  its  own  patrimony,  it  has  no  right 
to  tax  the  churches  of  other  nations.  The  Pope  has 
the  general  care  over  all  churches,  but  no  property  in 
their  estates.     The  Lord  said  to  Peter,  *What  you 
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bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ; '  not  *  What 
you  exact  on  earth  shall  be  exacted  in  heaven.*  The 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  assigned  to  peculiar 
uses,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  not  for  maintenance  of 
war,  especially  among  Christians.  Popes,  even  when 
they  were  exiles  and  the  Church  of  England  was  at  its 
AusaiQta,  Wealthiest,  had  made  no  such  demands."  Yet 
^^^'  partly  by  sowing  discord  among  his  adversa- 

ries, partly  by  flattery,  partly  by  menace,  the  Legate 
continued,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Emperor,  to 
levy  large  sums  for  the  Papal  Crusade  in  the  dominions 
of  his  brother-in-law.* 

In  France  Pope  Gregory  attempted  to  play  a  loftier 
Offer  of  im-  g*D^®  ^7  ^^  appeal  to  the  ambition  of  the 
toBobSoir  i^oyal  house;  he  would  raise  up  a  new  French 
F»noe.  Pepin  or  Charlemagne  to  the  rescue  of  the 
endangered  Papacy.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  St.  Louis  with  this  message :  — "  After  ma- 
ture deliberation  with  our  brethren  the  Cardinals  we 
have  deposed  ftom  the  imperial  throne  the  reigning 
Emperor  Frederick  ;  we  have  chosen  in  his  place 
Robert,  brother  of  the  King  of  France.  Delay  not 
to  accept  this  dignity,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
we  offer  all  our  treasures,  and  all  our  aid."  The 
Pope  could  hardly  expect  the  severe  rebuke  in  which 
the  pious  King  of  France  couched  his  reftisal  of  this 
tempting  offer.  "  Whence  this  pride  and  audacity  of 
the  Pope,  which  thus  presumes  to  disinherit  and  depose 
a  King  who  has  no  superior,  nor  even  an  equal,  among 
Christians  ;  a  King  neither  convicted  by  others,  nor  by 
his  own  confession,  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ? 
Even  if  those  crimes  were  proved,  no  power  could  de* 

1 M.  Paris,  sub  urn.  134Q, 
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pose  him  but  a  general  council.  On  his  transgressions 
the  judgment  of  his  enemies  is  of  no  weight,  and  his 
deadliest  enemy  is  the  Pope.  To  us  he  has  not  only 
thus  far  appeared  guiltless,  he  has  been  a  good  neigh* 
bor ;  we  see  no  cause  for  suspicion  either  of  his  worldly 
loyalty,  or  his  Catholic  faith.  This  we  know,  that  he 
has  fought  valiantly  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  both  by 
sea  and  land.  So  much  religion  we  have  not  found  in 
the  Pope,  who  endeavored  to  confound  and  wickedly 
supplant  him  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  God."  ^  The  nobles  of  France  did  more, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Frederick  to  inform  him  of  the 
Pope's  proceedings,  and  to  demand  account  <^  his  faith. 
Frederick  was  moved  by  this  noble  conduct.  He  sol- 
emnly protested  his  orthodox  belief.  ^^May  Jesus 
Christ  grant  that  I  never  depart  from  the  faith  of  my 
magnanimous  ancestors,  to  follow  the  ways  of  perdition. 
The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  the  man  who  has 
thus  defamed  me  before  the  world."  He  lifted  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  said  in  a  passion  of  tears :  ^^  The 
God  of  vengeance  recompense  him  as  he  deserves. 
If,"  he  added,  "  you  are  prepared  to  war  against  me,  I 
will  defend  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  "  God 
forbid,"  said  the  ambassadors,  ^^  that  we  should  wage 
war  on  any  Christian  without  just  cause.  To  be  the 
brother  c(  the  King  of  France  is  sufficient  honor  for  the 
noble  Robert." 

In  Germany  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  dethrone  the 
Emperor  awoke  even  stronger  indignation.  Two  princes 
to  whom  Grregory  made  secret  overtures  refused  the 
perilous  honor.  An  appeal  to  the  Prelates  of  the  Em- 
pire was  met  even  by  the  most  respectfid  with  earnest 

1  Paris,  Bub  ann.  1380. 
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exhortations  to  peace.  In  one  address  they  declared 
the  universal  opinion  that  the  whole  quarrel  arose  out 
of  the  unjustifiable  support  given  by  the  Pope  to  the 
Milanese  rebels ;  and  they  appealed  to  the  continued 
residence  of  the  Papal  Legate,  Gregory  of  Monte 
Longo,  in  Milan  as  manifesting  the  Pope^s  undeniable 
concern  in  that  obstinate  revolt.^  Popular  German 
poetry  denounced  the  Pope  as  the  favored  of  the  Lc«n- 
bard  heretics,  who  had  made  him  drunk  with  their 
gold.^  Gregory  himself  bitterly  complains  "  that  the 
German  princes  and  prelates  still  adhered  to  Frederick, 
the  oppressor,  the  worse  than  assassin,  who  imprisons 
them,  places  them  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  even 
puts  them  to  death.  Nevertheless  they  despise  the 
Papal  anathema,  and  maintain  his  cause."  •  Gregory 
was  not  fortunate  or  not  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  par- 
tisans. One  of  those  partisans,  Rainer  of  St.  Quentin, 
presumed  to  summon  the  German  prelates  to  answer  at 
Paris  for  their  disloyal  conduct  to  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  had  invested  Albert  von  Beham  Archdeacon  of 
Albert  of  Passau,  a  violent  and  dissolute  man,  with  fidl 
Beham.  power;  he  used  it  to  threaten  bishops  and 
even  archbishops,  he  dared  to  utter  sentences  of  excom- 
munication against  them.  He  alarmed  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  into  the  expression  of  a  rash  desire  that  they 
had  another  Emperor.  It  was  on  Otho  of  Bavaria 
that  Albert  strove  to  work  with  all  the  terrors  of  dele 


1  Apad  Hahn.  Monnmeot  t  i.  p.  334.  **  TestirooDium  generalis  opinionk 
quod  in  fovorem  Mediolanensiom,  et  saorom  sequacium  incessentiB  taliter 
fai  earn  ....  quod  6.  de  Monte  Longo  legatus  Tester,  apud  Mediolanen- 
pet  continiiam  moram  trahens,  fideles  imperii  modls  omnibua,  qoibus  potea^ 
a  fide  et  devotione  debit&  nititur  revocare.*' 

s  See  the  quotation  from  Bruder  Weinher,  the  Minnesinger,  in  Oieseler 

*  Dumont  apud  Von  Raomer. 
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gated  papal  power.  There  was  a  dispute  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Otho  concerning  tlie 
convent  of  Laorisheim.  Albert  as  Papal  Legate  sum* 
moned  the  Primate  to  appear  at  Heidelberg.  The 
archbisbc^  not  spearing  was  declared  contumacious ; 
an  interdict  was  laid  on  Mentz.  In  another  quarrel  of 
Otho  with  tb:  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  the  imperialist 
judges  awarded  a  heavy  fine  against  Otho.  Yon  Be- 
ham,  irritated  bj  songs  in  the  streets,  ^*  The  Pope  is 
going  down,  the  Emperor  going  up,''^  rescinded  the 
decree  on  the  Pope's  aathority,  and  commanded  the 
institution  <^  a  new  suit.  Von  Beham  ordered  the 
Archl»shop  of  Saltzburg  and  the  Bishop  of  Passau  to 
excommunicate  Frederick  of  Austria  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Emperor ;  summoned  a  council  at  Landshut ; 
placed  Sie^ried  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  under  the  ban;  threatened  tOA.B.]M0. 
smnmon  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  and  the  Bishop 
to  arraign  them  under  processes  of  treason ;  **  He 
would  pluck  their  mitres  from  their  heads."  The 
Bishop  of  Passau,  in  his  resentment,  threatened  to 
arm  his  men  in  a  Crusade  against  Albert  von  Beham. 
Albert  did  not  confine  himself  to  Bavaria,  he  tlireat- 
ened  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  Wurtzburg,  Eichstadt, 
with  the  same  haughty  insolence.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  contempt  thus  thrown  on  the  greatest  prel- 
ates was,  that  the  imperialists  everywhere  gained  cour- 
age. The  Emperor,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the 
Marquis  of  Meissen,  Frederick  of  Austria,  treated  the 
sxcommunication  as  a  vulgar  ghost,  an  old  wives*  tale.* 

^  **  SoH  p«n  PapaJifl,  prsvalait  ImperialU.*' 

^^'Ut  tremeniam  olim  excommonicaUonu  nomeii,  non  magis  qaani 
QoninUlem  Urvam,  aut  niitricalaniiii  DAoias  metuerent,  probroflom  ittf 
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But  the  great  prelates  did  not  disguise  their  wrath, 
their  disUke  and  contempt  for  Von  Beham  was  ex" 
tended  to  his  master.  *^  Let  this  Roman  priest,*'  said 
Conrad  Bishop  of  Freisingen,  ^^  feed  his  own  Italians ; 
we  who  are  set  by  God  as  dogs  to  watch  our  own  folds, 
will  keep  off  all  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."  Eberhard 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  not  only  applied  the  same 
ignominious  term  to  the  Pope,  but  struck  boldly  at  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  Papal  power ;  we  seem  to  hear  a 
premature  Luther.  He  describes  the  wars,  the  slaugh- 
ters, the  seditions,  caused  by  these  Roman  Flamens,  for 
their  own  ambitious  and  rapacious  ends.  ^^Hilde- 
brand,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  under  the 
semblance  of  religion,  laid  the  foundations  of  Anti- 
christ. He  who  is  the  servant  of  servants  would  be 
the  Lord  of  Lords.  .  .  .  This  accursed  man,  whom 
men  are  wont  to  call  Antichrist,  on  whose  contumelious 
forehead  is  written,  *  I  am  God,  I  cannot  err,'  sits  in 
the  temple  of  God  and  pretends  to  universal  domin- 
ion." ^  Frederick  himself  addressed  a  new  proclama- 
tion to  the  princes  of  Germany.  Its  object  was  to 
separate  the  interests  of  the  Church  from  those  of  the 

cradm  militarium  hominum  pectora  capi,  angiqne  religionibiu,  quas  sacrifi' 
call  ut  vanissimas  superstitiones  despicerent*' —Brunner,  xii.,  quoted  in 
the  preface  to  the  carious  publication  of  Hofler,  ^  Albert  von  Beham,** 
Stuttgard,  1847.  Frederick  of  Austria  held  a  grave  assembly  of  Tentonio 
Knights,  Templars,  and  Hospitallers,  three  abbots,  five  mysts.  These 
^  Albert!  impudentia  irrlsa;  exsibilati  qui  huic  misero  nundinatori  operam 
pnestarent  cujus  merces  fumosque  pneter  Bobemum  Regem,  et  Bavaria 
Ducem  nemo  Kstimaret.**  —  Ibid.  **  Neqne  deerant  inter  sacrificulos  scmv 
ns  qui  omnia  Alberti  fulroina,  negarent  se  vel  una  piaculari  fkba  [Hnocura 
tos,  p.  xix.**  Albert  was  in  poverty  and  disgrace  about  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory's death,  May  6, 1241.  —  Hofler,  p.  30. 

I  Aventinus,  Annal.  Brunner  doubts  the  autiientictty  of  this  speech  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg.  It  rests  on  the  somewhat  doubtftil  authority 
c»f  Aventinus.    It  sounds  rather  of  a  later  date. 
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Pope;  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  Gregory. 
'*  Since  his  ancestors  the  Caesars  had  lavished  wealth 
and  dignity  on  the  Popes,  they  had  become  the  Em- 
peror's most  implacable  enemies.  Because  I  will  not 
recognize  his  sole  unlimited  power  and  honor  him  more 
than  Grod,  he,  Antichrist  himself,  brands  me,  the  truest 
fiiend  of  the  Church,  as  a  heretic.  Who  can  wish 
more  than  I  that  the  Christian  community  should 
resume  its  majesty,  simplicity,  and  peace?  but  this 
cannot  be,  until  the  frindamental  evil,  the  ambition,  the 
pride,  and  prodigality  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  be 
rooted  up.  I  am  no  enemy  of  the  priesthood ;  I  honor 
the  priest,  the  humblest  priest,  as  a  father,  if  he  will 
keep  aloof  .from  secular  affiurs.  The  Pope  cries  out 
that  I  would  root  out  Christianity  with  force  and  by 
the  sword.  Folly  I  as  if  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be 
rooted  out  by  force  and  by  the  sword ;  it  is  by  evil 
lusts,  by  avarice  and  rapacity,  that  it  is  weakened,  pol- 
luted, corrupted.  Against  these  evils  it  is  my  mission 
of  Gt)d  to  contend  with  the  sword.  I  will  give  back 
to  the  sheep  their  shepherd,  to  the  people  their  bishop, 
to  the  world  its  spiritual  &ther.  I  will  tear  the  mask 
from  the  face  of  this  wolfish  tyrant,  and  force  him  to 
lay  aside  worldly  afiairs  and  earthly  pomp,  and  tread 
in  the  holy  footsteps  of  Christ."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  had  now  a  force  work- 
ng  in  every  realm  of  Christendom,  on  every  class  of 
mankind,  down  to  the  very  lowest,  with  almost  irresist^ 
ible  power.  The  hierarchical  religion  of  the  age,  the 
Papal  religion,  with  all  its  congenial  imaginativeness, 
its  burning  and  unquestioning  faith,  its  superstitions, 

1  Fraderick  wrote  to  Otho  of  Bavaria  (Oct.  4, 1240)  to  expel  Albert  nm 
Beham  from  his  dominioiw.  — Aventm.  Ann.  Botor.  y.  8,  (. 
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was  kept  np  in  all  its  intensity  by  the  preachers  and 
the  mendicant  friars.  Never  did  great  man  so  hastily 
commit  himself  to  so  unwise  a  determination  as  Inno- 
cent III.,  that  no  new  Orders  should  be  admitted  into 
that  Church  which  has  maintained  its  power  by  the 
constant  succession  of  new  Orders.  Never  was  his 
greatness  shown  more  than  by  his  quick  perception  and 
total  repudiation  of  that  error.  Gregory  IX.  might 
indeed  have  more  extensive  experience  of  the  use  of 
these  new  allies :  on  them  he  lavished  his  utmost  &vor ; 
he  had  canonized  both  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis 
The  Friars.  ^^^^  extraordinary  pomp;  he  intrusted  the 
Bfftj  6, 1241.  j^Qgt  important  aifaira  to  their  disciples.  The 
Dominicans,  and  still  more  the  Franciscans,  showed  at 
once  the  wisdom  of  the  Pope's  conduct  and  their  own 
gratitude  by  the  most  steadfast  attachment  to  the  Papal 
cause.  They  were  the  real  dangerous, enemies  of  Fred- 
erick in  all  lands.  They  were  in  kings'  courts ;  the 
courtiers  looked  on  them  with  jealousy,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  them  place  ;  they  were  in  the  humUest 
and  most  retired  villages.  No  danger  could  appal,  no 
labors  fatigue  their  incessant  activity.  The  first  act  of 
Not.  1240.  Frederick  was  to  expel,  imprison,  or  take 
measures  of  precaution  against  those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  avowed  or  suspected  partisans  of  the  Pope.  The 
friars  had  the  perilous  distinction  of  being  cast  forth  in 
a  body  from  the  realm,  and  forbidden  under  the  sever- 
est penalties  to  violate  its  borders.^  In  every  Guelfic 
city  they  openly,  in  every  Ghibelline  city,  if  they  dared 
not  openly,  they  secretly  preached  the  crusade  against 

1 "  Capitula  edita  sunt,  in  primis  ut  Fratree  Pnedicatores  et  Minores,  qai 
Bunt  oriundi  de  texris  infidelium  Lombardiie  expellftntur  de  regno.**  — 
Rich,  de  San  Germ.  Gregory  aaserta  that  one  Friar  Minor  waa  bumei.  - 
Greg.  Bull,  apud  Baynald.  p.  220. 
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the  Emperor.^  Milan,  chiefly  through  their  preaching, 
redeemed  herself  firom  the  charge  of  connivance  at  the 
progress  of  heresy,  by  a  tremendous  holocaust  of  yic- 
tims,  burned  without  mercy.  The  career  of  John  of 
Yicenza  had  terminated  before  the  last  strife ; '  but 
John  of  Yicenza  was  the  type  of  the  friar  preachers  in 
their  height  of  influence ;  Ihat  power  cannot  be  under* 
stood  without  some  such  example;  and  though  there 
might  be  but  one  John  of  Yicenza,  there  were  hun- 
dreds working,  if  with  less  authority,  conspiring  to  the 
same  end,  and  swaying  with  their  conjoint  force  the 
popular  mind. 

Assuredly,  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  from  time 
to  time  have  appeared  in  Italy,  and  by  their  j^^^ 
passionate  religious  eloquence  seized  and  for  a  ^*<»«»^ 
time  bound  down  the  fervent  Italian  mind,  not  the  least 
extraordinary  was  Brother  John  (Fra  Giovanni),  of  a 
noUe  house  in  Yicenza.  He  became  a  friar  preacher : 
he  appeared  in  Bologna.^  Bdbre  long,  not  only  did  the 
p<^ulace  crowd  in  countless  multitudes  to  his  pulpit; 
the  authorities,  with  their  gonfalons  and  crosses,  stood 
around  him  in  mute  and  submissive  homage.  In  a 
short  time  he  preached  down  every  feud  in  the  city,  in 
the  district,  in  the  county  of  Bologna.  The  women 
threw  aside  their  ribbons,  their  flowers  —  their  modest 
heads  were  shrouded  in  a  veil.  It  was  believed  that 
he  wrought  daily  miracles.'    Under  his  care  the  body 

1  It  is,  however,  very  renuurkable  that  even  now  the  second  Great  Mastet 
«f  the  Fimndecans,  expelled  or  having  revolted  from  his  Order,  Brother 
Elias,  a  most  popular  preacher,  was  on  the  side  of  Frederick. 

>  There  is  an  alinsion  to  John  of  Yioenia  in  a  letter  of  Frederick.  — 
Hofler,  p.  368. 

*  Bat,  says  an  incredulous  writer,  **  Dicevasi  ancora  ch*  egli  curasse  ogni 
malattia,  e  che  cacciasse  i  demoni;  ma  io  non  potei  vedere  alcuno  da  lul 
hbento,  bcachi  pun  usassi  ogni  meezo  per  vederlo;  nh  potei  parlare  ooa 
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of  St.  Dominic  was  translated  to  its  final  resting-place 
with  the  utmost  pomp.  It  was  said,  but  said  by  un- 
friendly voices,  that  he  boasted  of  personal  conversa- 
tion with  Christ  Jesus,  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  with 
the  angels.  The  friar  preachers  gained  above  twenty 
thousand  marks  of  silver  from  the  prodigal  munificence 
of  his  admirers.  He  ruled  Bologna  with  despotic  sway; 
released  criminals ;  the  Podesta  stood  awed  before  him ; 
the  envious  Franciscans  alone  (their  envy  proves  his 
power)  denied  his  miracles,  and  made  profane  and  buf- 
foonish  verses  against  the  eloquent  Dominican.^ 

But  the  limits  of  Bologna  and  her  territory  were  too 
narrow  for  the  holy  ambition,  for  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  great  preacher.  He  made  a  progress  through 
Lombardy.  Lombardy  was  then  distracted  by  fierce 
wars  —  city  against  city ;  in  every  city  faction  against 
faction.  Wherever  John  appeared  was  peace.  Padua 
advanced  with  her  carroccio  to  Monselice  to  escort  him 
into  the  city.  Treviso,  Feltre,  Belluno,  Vicenza,  Ve- 
rona, Mantua,  Brescia,  heard  his  magic  words,  and 
reconciled  their  feuds.  On  the  shores  of  the  Adige, 
Augustas,  about  three  miles  from  Verona,  assembled  the 
^*-  whole  of  Lombardy,  to  proclaim  and  to  swear 

to  a  solemn  act  of  peace.  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia, 
Padua,  Vicenza,  came  with  their  carroccios  ;  fi^m  Tre- 

alcuno  dkh  affirmaase  con  sicurezza  di  aver  vednto  qaalche  miiacolo  da  lui 
•perato."  —  Salimbeni. 

1  **  £t  Johannes  Johanniiat 

Et  saltando  choraizat: 

Modo  salta,  modo  salta, 

Qui  C0lorum  petia  alta. 

SalUi-iate,  salUt  iOe, 

Besultant  cohortes  mille; 

Saltat  chonis  Dominaram, 

Saltat  Dux  Venetiamm.** 

— ttom  Salimbeni,  Yon  Rauner,  iH.  p.  6Mi 
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Tiso,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  thronged  nnmberleas 
votaries  of  peace.  The  Bishops  of  Verona,  Brescia, 
Mantua,  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Padna,  gave  the  sanction  of  their  sacred  presence.  The 
Podestiis  of  Bologna,  Treviso,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Brescia, 
Ferrara,  appeared,  and  other  lords  of  note,  the  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  the  Marquis  of  Este.  It  was  asserted 
that  400,000  persons  stood  around.  John  of  Vicenza 
ascended  a  stage  sixtj  feet  high  ;  it  was  said  that  his  ser- 
mon on  the  valedictory  words  of  the  Lord,  "  My  peace 
I  leave  with  you,"  was  distinctly  heard,  wafted  or 
echoed  by  preternatural  powers  to  eveiy  ear.^  The 
terms  of  a  general  peace  were  read,  and  assented  to  by 
one  universal  and  prolonged  acclamation.  Among 
diese  was  the  marriage  of  Rinaldo,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Este,  with  Adelaide  daughter  of  Alberic,  brother 
of  Ek^ceUn  di  Romano.  This  was  the  gauge  of  univer- 
sal amity ;  these  two  great  houses  would  set  the  exam- 
ple of  holy  peace.  Men  rushed  into  each  other's  arms; 
the  kiss  of  peace  was  interchanged  by  the  deadliest 
enemies,  amid  acclamations  which  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  cease. 

But  the  waters  of  the  Po  rise  not  with  more  sudden 
and  overwhelming  force,  ebb  not  with  greater  rapidity, 
than  the  religious  passions  of  the  Italians,  especially 
the  passion  for  peace  and  concord.  John  of  Vicenza 
split  on  the  rock  &tal  always  to  the  powerful  spiritual 
demagogues,  even  the  noblest  demagogues,  of  Italy. 
He  became  a  politician.  He  retired  to  his  native  Vi- 
cenza;   entered  into  the  Council,  aspired  to  be  Lord 

I  Even  Um  Ii^modBcaos  wen  cAiried  away  by  the  enthoaiasm;  they 
nreached  upon  hia  miradea;  they  arerred  that  he  had  in  ODe  day  raised 
ten  dead  bodiea  to  life. 
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and  Coant;  all  bowed  before  bim.  He  proceeded 
to  examine  and  reform  the  statutes  of  the  citj.  He 
passed  to  Verona,  demanded  and  obtained  sovereign 
power ;  introduced  the  Count  Boniface,  received  hos- 
tages for  mutual  peace  from  the  conflicting  parties ;  he 
took  possession  of  some  of  the  neighboring  casdes ; 
waged  fierce  war  with  heretics ;  burned  sixty  males 
and  females  of  some  of  the  noble  families ;  published 
laws.  Vicenza  became  jealous  of  Verona;  Padua 
leagued  with  Vicenza  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
Preacher,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  appeared  at 
the  gates,  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
walls,  towers,  strongholds  of  the  city.  He  was  re- 
pelled, discomfited,  by  the  troops  of  Padua  and  Vicen- 
za, taken,  and  cast  into  prison. 

He  was  released  by  the  intercession  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX.*  The  peace  of  Lombardy  was  then  accordant 
to  the  Papal  policy,  because  it  was  embarrassing  to 
Frederick  II.  He  returned  to  Verona ;  but  the  spell 
of  his  power  was  broken.  He  retired  to  Bologna,  to 
obscurity.  Bologna  even  mocked  his  former  miracles. 
Florence  refused  to  receive  him :  **  Their  city  was 
populous  enough ;  they  had  no  room  for  the  dead 
which  he  would  raise.'*  ^ 

Christendom  awaited  in  intense  anxiety  the  issue  of 
this  war —  a  war  which,  according  to  the  declaration 

I  It  is  said  that  he  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Imiocent  IV.  to  pro 
dalm  the  Papal  absolution  in  Vicenza,  from  excommunication  incurred  bj 
the  suocon  ftimished  hy  that  city  to  Frederick  II.  and  Ecoelln  di  Romano. 
Tiraboschi  has  collected  all  the  authorities  on  John  of  Bologna  with  his 
osual  industry.  —  Storia  della  Lit  Ital.  vol.  xiv.  p.  2. 

>  See  in  Von  Raumer  how  the  Grammarian  Buoncompagni  assembled  the 
people  to  see  him  ily,  on  wings  which  he  had  prepared.  After  keeping 
them  some  time  in  suspense,  he  coolly  said, "  This  is  a  miracle  after  the 
6uhion  of  John  of  Vicenza.**  —  Vou  Raumer,  fh>m  Salimbeni. 
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of  the  Emperor,  would  not  respect  the  sacred  person 
of  the  Pope,  and  would  enforce,  if  Frederick  were 
victorious,  the  absolute,  unlimited  supremacy  of  the 
temporal  power.  This  war  was  now  proclaimed  and 
inevitable.  The  Pope  must  depend  on  his  own  armies 
and  on  those  of  his  Italian  allies.  The  tenths  and  the 
fifths  of  England  and  of  France  might  swell  the  Papal 
treasury,  and  enable  him  to  pay  his  mercenary  troops  ; 
but  there  was  no  sovereign,  no  army  of  Papal  parti- 
sans beyond  the  Alps  which  would  descend  to  his  res- 
cue. The  Lombards  might  indeed  defend  their  own 
cities  against  the  Emperor,^  and  his  son  King  Enzio, 
who  was  declared  imperial  vicar  in  the  north  Mt^j»,i2». 
of  Italy,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Saracens 
of  the  Imperial  army,  and  had  begun  to  display  his 
great  military  skill  and  activity.  The  strength  of  the 
maritime  powers,  who  had  entered  into  the  league,  was 
in  their  fleets  ;  though  at  a  later  period  Venetian  forces 
appeared  before  Ferrara.  The  execution  of  Tiepolo 
the  podesta  of  Milan,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Corte  Nuo- 
va,  had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  that  republic :  they 
seemed  detenhined  to  avenge  the  insult  and  wrong  to 
that  powerful  and  honored  family.  But  the  Pope, 
though  not  only  his  own  personal  dignity,  but  even  the 
stability  of  the  Roman  See  was  on  the  hazard,  with 
the  calm  dauntlessness  which  implied  his  full  reliance 
on  his  cause  as  the  cause  of  God,  confronted  the  ap- 
palling crisis.  Some  bishops  sent  to  Rome  by  Fred- 
erick  were  repelled  with  scorn.     The   Pope,  as  the 

1  Tkft  leigate  of  the  Pope,  Qregory  of  Monte  Longo,  at  Milan,  raised  the 
bamer  of  the  Croea  —  sumpto  mandato  ejos  sig^no  crncis,  et  paratis  dnoboi 
▼ezittis  earn  crodbas  et  clavibiti  intns — marched  towards  Lodi,  destroying 
ehvob-towefs  (tnrres  ecdesiamm)  and  raraging  the  harvests.  •  -  B.  Ma« 
I  Chronicoo,  p.  177. 
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summer  heats  came  on,  feared  not  to  leave  fickle 
Rome :  he  retired,  as  usual,  to  his  splendid  palace  at 
Anagni.  During  the  rest  of  that  year  successes  and 
April,  1289.  failures  seemed  nearly  balanced.^  Treviso 
threw  off  the  Imperial  yoke;  even  Ravenna,  supported 
by  a  Venetian  fleet,  rebelled.  The  Emperor  sat  down 
before  Bologna,  obtained  some  great  advantages  humil* 
iating  to  the  Bolognese,  but,  as  usual,  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  capture  the  town.  These  successes  before 
8q>tember.  Bologua  WOTe  balanced  by  failure,  if  not  de- 
feat, before  Milan.  Bologna  was  not  so  far  discomfited 
but  that  she  could  make  an  attack  on  Modena.  In 
November  the  Pope  returned  to  Rome:  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  honor,  with  popular  rejoicingSL 
Not.  1280.  He  renewed  in  the  most  impressive  form  the 
excommunication  of  the  Emperor  and  all  his  sons, 
distinguishing  with  peculiar  rigor  the  King  Enzio. 

The  Emperor  passed  the  winter  in  restoring  peace  in 
Ghibelline  Pisa.  The  feud  in  Pisa  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  affiiirs  of  Sardinia.^  Pisa  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  that  island,  which  the  all-grasping  Pa- 
pacy declared  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See.     Ubaldo,  of 

1  The  castles  of  Piamazzo  and  Crevacaore  were  taken.  Piamazso  was 
burned;  the  captain  of  the  garrison  was  bnmed  in  the  castle:  500  taken 
prisoners.  —  July. 

^  The  Sardinian  affiur  was  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  as 
sertion  once  made  that  a  certain  territoiy  or  right  belonged  to  the  See  of 
St.  Peter,  grew  np  into  what  was  held  to  be  an  indefeasible  title.  The 
Popes  had  made  Uiemselves  the  successors  of  the  Eastern  Emperors.  Their 
own  declaration  that  Naples  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  (having  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Normans  to  piece  out  their  own  usurpation)  became  a 
legal  inalienable  dominion.  The  claim  to  Sardinia  rested  on  nothing  more 
than  the  assertion  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Boraan  See  (it 
was  no  acknowledged  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  C!ountess  Matilda).  — > 
Rich,  de  San  Germ.  The  strange  pretension  that  all  islands  belonged  U 
the  See  of  Borne,  as  well  as  all  lands  conquered  tnm  heretics,  if  already 
heard  was  not  yet  an  axiom  of  the  canon  law. 
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the  noUe  Gaelfic  house  of  Visconti,  had  married  Ade- 
lasia,  the  heiress  of  the  native  Judge  or  Potentate  of 
GaUora  and  of  Tura:  he  bought  the  Papal  absohition 
from  a  sentence  of  excommunication  and  the  recogni* 
tion  of  his  title  by  abandoning  the  right  of  Pisa,  and 
acknowledging  the  Papal  sovereignty.  Pisa  heard  this 
act  of  treason  witib  the  utmost  indignation.  The  Ghe- 
rardeici,  the  rival  GhibeUine  house,  rose  against  the 
ViscontL  Ubaldo  died  ;  and  Frederick  (this  isio. 
was  among  the  causes  of  Gregory's  deadly  hatred) 
married  the  heiress  Adelasia  to  his  natural  son,  whom 
he  proclaimed  king  of  Sardinm.  The  Ghibellines  of 
Pisa  veeognized  his  title. 

Witii  the  eariy  spring  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of 
an  imposing,  it  might  seem  irresistible  force,  Wftmurj. 
advanced  into  the  territories  of  the  Church.  Foligno 
threw  open  her  gates  to  welcome  him.  Other  cities 
from  fear  or  affection,  Vitc^bo  from  hatred  of  Rome, 
hailed  his  approach.  Ostia,  Civita  Castellana,  Cometo, 
Sutri,  Montefiascone,  ToecaneUa  received  the  enemy 
of  the  Pope.  The  army  of  John  of  Colonna,  which 
during  the  last  year  had  moved  into  the  March  against 
Ejng  Ehizio,  was  probably  occupied  at  some  distance : 
Borne  mi^^  seem  to  lie  open ;  the  Pope  was  at  the 
mercy  of  his  foe.  Gould  he  depend  on  the  fickle  Ro- 
mans, never  without  a  strong  Imperial  faction  ?  Greg- 
ory, 13ce  his  predecessors,  made  his  last  bold,  desperate, 
and  successful  appeal  to  the  religion  of  the  Romans. 
The  hoary  Pontiff  set  forth  in  sol^nn  procession,  en- 
circled by  all  the  cardinals,  the  whole  long  way  from 
the  Lateran  to  St.  Peter's.  The  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  borne 
before  him ;  all  alike  crowded  to  receive  his  benedic- 
VOL.  V.  29 
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tion.  The  Gruel&  were  in  a  paroxysm  ci  devotion, 
which  spread  even  among  the  overawed  and  unresisting 
Ghibellines.^  In  every  church  of  the  city  was  the  sot 
emn  mass ;  in  every  pulpit  of  the  city  the  friars  of  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis  appealed  to  the  people  not  to 
desert  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Christ  himself  in  his  Vicar; 
they  preached  the  new  Crusade,  they  distributed  crosses 
to  which  were  attached  the  same  privileges  of  pardon, 
and  so  of  eternal  life,  if  the  wearers  should  &11  in  the 
glorious  conflict,  awarded  to  those  who  fought  or  fell 
for  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Christ 

To  these  new  crusaders  Frederick  showed  no  com- 
passion ;  whoever  was  taken  with  the  cross  was  put  to 
death  without  mercy,  even  if  he  escaped  more  cruel 
and  ignominious  indignities  before  his  death. 

The  Emperor  was  awed,  or  was  moved  by  respect 
March,  1240.  for  his  Venerable  adversary :  he  was  dther  not 
strong  enough,  or  not  bold  enough  to  march  at  once  on 
Rome,  and  so  to  fulfil  his  own  menaces.  He  retired  into 
Apulia ;  some  overtures  for  reconciliation  were  made ; 
Frederick  endeavored  to  detach  the  Pope  from  his 
allies,  and  to  induce  him  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
But  the  Pope,  perhaps  emboldened  by  the  return  of 
some  of  his  legates  with  vast  sums  of  money  from 
England  and  other  foreign  countries,  resolutely  refused 
to  abandon  the  Lombard  League.^  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  affected  to  disavow  his  close  alliance,  still  to  hold 
the  lofty  tone  of  a  mediator ;  now  he  nobly  determined 
to  be  true  to  their  cause.     He  bore  the  remonstrances, 

1  According  to  the  B.  MuBeum  Chronicle,  he  laid  down  his  crown  on  the 
relics  and  appealed  to  them—  **  Vos,  Sancti,  defendite  Bomam,  si  homines 
Bomani  nollimt  defendere."  The  greater  part  of  the  Romans  at  once  took 
the  Cross,  p.  182. 

•  Peter  de  Ymea,  i.  36.    Canis.  Lect  (Efele  Script.    Bohem.  i.  668. 
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on  this,  perhaps  on  some  other  cause  of  quarrel,  of  his 
ablest  general,  the  Cardinal  John  Colonna.  Colonua 
had  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  did  not 
include  the  Lombards  ;  this  the  Pope  refused  to  ratify. 
Colonna  declared  that  he  would  not  break  his  plighted 
fidth  to  the  Emperor.  ^^  If  thou  obejest  not,"  said  the 
angry  Pope, "  I  will  no  longer  own  thee  for  a  cardinal." 
"  Nor  I  thee,"  replied  Colonna,  *'  for  Pope."  Colonna 
joined  the  Ghibelline  cause,  and  carried  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops.^ 

Ferrara  in  the  mean  time  was  forerer  lost  to  the 
Imperialist  side.  Salingnerra,  the  aged  and  fiiithfol 
partisan  of  the  Emperor,  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  a  strong  force,  chiefly  of  Venetians.  They  aphl 
seized  his  person  by  an  act  of  flagrant  treachery :  for 
five  years  Salinguerra  languished  in  a  Venetian  prison. 

The  Emperor  advanced  again  from  the  South,  wasted 
the  Roman  territory,  and  laid  siege  to  Bene-  Ukj. 
vento,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance.     The  Em 
peror  was  at  St.  Germane;  but  instead  of  ad-  AMgoBt. 
vandng  towards  Rome,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Faenza. 

The  Pope  meditated  new  means  of  defence.  Impe* 
rial  armies  were  not  at  his  command ;  he  dietermined 
to  environ  himself  with  all  the  majesty  of  a  spiritual 
sovereign ;  he  would  confront  the  Emperor  at  the  head 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Christendom ;  he  issued  a.i>.  mi. 
a  summons  to  all  the  prelates  of  Europe  for  a  General 
Council  to  be  held  in  the  Lateran  palace  at  Easter  in 
the  ensuing  year ;  they  were  to  consult  on  the  impor- 
tant afiairs  of  the  Church. 

The  Emperor  and  the  partisans  of  the  Emperor  had 
appealed  to  a  general  Council  against  the  Pope  ;  but  a 

I  This  qtuurel  was  peiiiaps  rather  later  in  point  of  time. 
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Council  in  Rome,  presided  over  by  the  Pope,  was  not 
the  tribunal  to  which  they  would  submit.  Frederick 
would  not  permit  the  Pope,  now  almost  in  his  power, 
thus  to  array  himself  in  all  the  imposing  dignity  of 
fl«pt.  18,  *^®  acknowledged  Vicar  of  Christ.  He  wrote 
^^'  a  circular  letter  to  the  Kings  and  Princes  of 

Europe,  declaring  that  he  could  not  recognize  nor  euSest 
a  Council  to  assemble,  summoned  by  his  archenemy, 
to  which  those  only  were  cited  who  were  his  declared 
foes,  either  in  actual  revolt,  or  who,  like  the  English 
prelates,  had  lavished  their  wedth  to  enable  the  Pope 
to  carry  on  the  war.  "  The  Council  was  convened  not 
for  peace  but  for  war."  Nor  had  the  summons  been 
confined  to  hostile  ecclesiastics.  His  temporal  enemies, 
the  Counts  of  Provence  and  St  Boni&zio,  the  Marquis 
of  Este,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Alberic  di  Romano,  Paul 
Traversaria,  the  Milanese,  were  invited  to  join  this  un- 
hallowed assembly.  So  soon  as  the  Pope  wonld  aban- 
don the  heretical  Milanese,  reconciliation  might  at  once 
take  place  ;  he  was  prepared  to  deliver  his  son  Conrad 
as  hostage  for  the  conclusion  of  such  peace.  He  called 
on  the  Cardinals  to  stand  forth  ;  they  were  bound  by 
their  duty  to  the  Pope,  but  not  to  be  the  slaves  of  his 
passion.  He  appealed  to  their  pride,  for  the  Popp,  not 
content  with  their  counsel,  had  summoned  prelates 
from  all,  even  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  affairs  of  which  they  knew  nothing.^  To 
the  Prelates  of  Europe  he  issued  a  more  singular  warn- 
ing. All  coasts,  harbors,  and  ways  were  beset  by  his 
fleet,  which  covered  the  seas :  *'*'  From  him  who  q)ared 
not  his  own  son,  ye  may  fear  the  worst.     If  ye  reach 

1  Quoted  from  Pet  de  Vin.  in  Bibl.  Bftrberina,  No.  2188,  by  Von  Rau 
mer,  p.  96. 
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Borne,  what  perils  await  you  I  Intolerable  heat,  fou! 
water,  unwholesome  food,  a  dease  atmosphere,  flies, 
scorpions,  serpents,  and  men  filthy,  revolting,  lost  to 
shame,  frantic.  The  whole  city  is  mined  beneath,  the 
hollows  are  ftdl  of  ven<«noHS  snakes,  which  the  smnmer 
heat  quickens  to  life.  And  what  would  the  Pope  of 
yoa  ?  Use  you  as  cloaks  for  his  iniquities,  the  organ- 
pipes  oB  which  he  may  play  at  will.  He  seeks  but  his 
own  advantage,  and  for  that  would  undomine  the  free- 
dom of  the  higher  clergy ;  of  all  these  perils,  perils  to 
your  revenues,  your  liberties,  your  bodies,  and  your 
souls,  the  Emperor,  in  true  kindness,  would  give  you 
this  earnest  warning*''  Many  no  doubt  were  deterred 
by  these  remonstrances  and  admonitions.  Yet  leal  or 
fear  gathered  together  at  Genoa  a  great  concourse  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  Legate,  Cardinal  Otho,  brought 
many  English  prelates ;  the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  some  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  of 
France ;  the  Cardinal  Gregory,  of  Monte  Longo,  with 
some  Lombard  Bishops,  hastened  to  Genoa,  to  urge  the 
instant  preparation  of  the  fleet,  which  was  to  convey 
the  foreign  prelates  to  Rome.^  Frederick  was  seized 
with  apprehension  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  He 
tried  to  persuade  the  prelates  to  pass  by  land  through 
the  territories  occupied  by  his  forces ;  he  offered  them 
safe  conduct.  The  answer  was  that  they  could  have 
no  fidth  in  one  under  excommunication.  They  em- 
barked on  board  the  hostile  galleys  of  Genoa.  But 
Frederick  had  prepared  a  powerful  fleet  in  Sicily  and 
Apulia,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Enzio.     Pisa 

1  The  Pope  txpnaaed  great  anger  against  the  Cardinal  Gregory  of  llonte 
LoDgo,  for  not  having  provided  a  fleet  of  overwhelming  force.  See  hit 
toneolatoiy  letter  to  the  captive  bishops,  Raynald.  p.  378. 
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May  8, 1241.  joined  him  with  all  her  galleys.  The  Geno« 
ese  Admiral,  who  had  the  ill-omened  name  Ubbriaco, 
the  Drunkard,  was  too  proud  or  too  negligent  to  avoid 
the  hostile  armament.  They  met  off  the  island  of 
Meloria ;  the  heavily  laden  Genoese  vessels  were  worat 
ed  after  a  sharp  contest ;  three  galleys  were  sunk, 
twenty-two  taken,  with  four  thousand  Genoese,^  Some 
of  the  prelates  perished  in  the  sunken  galleys ;  among 
the  prisoners  were  three  Cardinals,  the  Archbishops  of 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Auch,  and  Besan^on ;  the  Bishops 
of  Carcassonne,  Agde,  Nismes,  Tortona,  Asti,  Pavia, 
the  Abbots  of  Clairvaux,  Citeaux,  and  Clugny ;  and 
the  delegates  irom  the  Lombard  cities,  Milan,  Brescia, 
Piacenza,  Genoa.*  The  vast  wealth  which  the  Cardi- 
nal Otho  had  heaped  up  in  England  was  the  prize  of 
the  conqueror.  The  Prelates,  already  lialf  dead  with 
sea-sickness  and  fright,  no  doubt  with  very  narrow  ac- 
commodation, crowded  together  in  the  heat  and  close- 
ness of  the  holds  of  narrow  vessels,  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  rude  seamen  and  the  lawless  Ghibelline 
soldiery,  had  to  finish  their  voyage  to  Naples,  where 
they  were  treated  with  greater  or  less  hardship,  accord- 
ing as  they  had  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  Emper- 
or. But  all  were  kept  in  rigid  custody.'  Letters  from 
Louis  of  France,  almost  rising  to  menace,  and  after- 
wards an  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Abbot 


1  The  bfttde  was  not  likely  to  be  foogbt  without  (ary.  The 
boasted  to  the  Pope  that  thej  had  taken  three  galleys  before  the  battle  be- 
gan, beheaded  all  the  men,  and  snnk  the  ships-  They  then  oomplain  of  tha 
barbarity  of  Frederick's  sailors,  not  only  to  the  innooent  prelates,  but  to 
their  condactors. 

^  The  Archbishops  of  St.  James  (of  Compostella),  of  Aries,  of  Tamgonig 
of  Braga,  the  Bishops  of  Placentia,  Salamanca,  Orense,  Astoxga,  got  baeh 
•afely  to  Genoa.  —  Epist  Laurent  apud  Raynald.  p.  STO. 

t  Matth.  Paris,  sub  ann.  1241. 
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of  Clugny  (who  himself  was  released  before),  demand- 
ed and  obtained  at  length  the  liberation  of  the  French 
prelates  ;  but  the  cardinals  still  languished  in  prison  till 
the  death  of  Gregory. 

Faenza  and  Benevento  had  withstood  the  Imperial 
arms  throughout  the  winter.  Faenza  had  Apri],iiii. 
now  fallen ;  the  inhabitants  had  been  treated  AFrini, 
with  unwonted  clemency  by  Frederick.  Benevento 
too  had  fallen.  The  Papal  malediction  might  seem  to 
have  hovered  in  vain  over  the  head  of  Frederick ; 
Heaven  ratified  not  the  decree  of  its  Vicar  on  eartlu 
On  one  side  the  victorious  troops  of  Frederick,  on  the 
other  those  of  John  of  Colonna,  were  wasting  the  Pa- 
pal dominions;  the  toils  were  gathering  around  the 
lair  of  the  imprisoned  Pope.  At  that  time  arrived  the 
terrible  tidings  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Mongers  in 
Eastern  Europe :  already  the  appalling  rumors  of  their 
conquests  in  Poland,  Moravia,  Hungary,  had  reached 
Italy.  The  Papal  party  were  loud  in  their  wonder 
that  the  Emperor  did  not  at  once  break  off  his  war 
against  the  Pope,  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Christen^ 
dom.  So  Uind  was  their  animosity  that  he  was  ac- 
tually accused  of  secret  dealings  with  the  Mongok;  the 
wicked  Emperor  had  brought  the  desolating  hordes  of 
Zengis-Khan  upon  Christian  Europe.^  But  Frederick 
would  not  abandon  what  now  appeared  a  certain,  an 
immediate  triumph. 

Even  this  awfbl  news  seemed  as  unheard  in  the  camp 
of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  city  where  the  unsubdued 
Pope,  disdaining  any  oSer  of  capitulation,  defied  the 
terrors  of  capture  and  of  imprisonment ;  he  was  near 
(me  hundred  years  old,  but  his  dauntless  spirit  dictated 
1  BfatOi.  Paris,  sub  aim. 
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these  words :  ^^  Permit  not  yourselves,  ye  fidthfol,  to 
be  cast  down  by  the  unfavorable  appearances  of  the 
present  moment ;  be  neither  depressed  by  calamity  nor 
elated  by  -prosperity.  The  bark  of  Peter  is  for  a  time 
tossed  by  tempests  and  dashed  against  breakers ;  but 
soon  it  emerges  unexpectedly  from  the  foaming  billows, 
and  sails  in  uninjured  majesty  over  the  glassy  suz&ce."^ 
The  ESmperor  was  at  Fiano,  at  Nami,  at  Rc^te,  at  Tiv- 
oli :  Palestrina  submitted  to  John  of  Colonna.  Even 
then  the  Pope  named  Matteo  Rosso  Senator  of  Rome 
in  place  of  the  traitor  Colonna.  Matteo  Rosso  made  a 
sally  from  Rome,  and  threw  a  garrison  into  Lagosta. 
Jnij.  The  fires  of  the  marauders  might  be  seen 

from  the  walls  of  Rome;  the  castle  of  Monteforte, 
bmlt  by  Gregory  from  the  contributions  of  the  Crusad- 
ers and  of  his  own  kindred,  as  a  strongludd  in  which 
the  person  of  the  Pope  might  be  secure  from  danger, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  but  still  no  sign 
of  surrender ;  still  nothing  but  harsh  defiance.  The 
AagottsL  Fape  was  released  by  death  from  this  degrar 
dation.  His  death  has  been  attributed  to  vexadon ;  but 
extreme  age,  with  the  hot  and  unwholesome  air  of 
Rome  in  August,  might  well  break  the  stubborn  frame 
of  Gregory  at  that  advanced  time  of  life.  Frederick, 
in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  Sovereigns  of  En- 
rope,  informed  them  of  the  event.  ^^  The  Pope  Gr^ 
ory  IX.  is  taken  away  from  this  world,  and  has  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor,  of  whom  he  was  the 
implacable  enemy.  He  is  dead,  through  whom  peace 
was  banished  from  the  earth,  and  discord  prospered. 
For  his  death,  though  so  deeply  injured  and  implacably 

^  See  letter  to  the  Venetuuis,  LomlNmli,  and  Bolognese.  —  Apod  Btj^ 
iald.p.S71. 
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persecated,  we  feel  compassion;  that  compassion  had 
been  more  profonnd  if  he  had  lived  to  establish  peace 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy.  God,  we  trust, 
will  raise  up  a  Pope  of  more  pacific  temper  ;  whom  we 
are  prepared  to  ddend  as  a  devout  son,  if  be  fc^ow  not 
the  &tal  crime  and  animosity  of  his  predecessor.  In 
these  times  we  more  eamesdj  desire  peace,  when  the 
(/ath<^c  Church  and  the  Empire  are  alike  threatened 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars ;  against  their  pride  it 
becomes  us,  the  mcmarchs  of  Europe,  to  take  up 
arms."  ^  Frederick  acted  up  to  this  great  part  of  de- 
livering Christendom  from  the  yoke  of  these  terrible 
savages.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Gregory  he  de- 
tached King  Enzio  with  four  thousand  knights,  to  aid 
the  army  of  his  son  Conrad,  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  Mongols  were  totally  defeated  near  the  Delphos,  a 
stream  wUch  flows  into  the  Danube ;  to  the  house  of 
Hoh^istanf^i  Europe  and  civilization  and  Christendom 
owed  this  great  deliverance. 

fVederick  suspended  the  progress  of  his  victorious 
arms  in  the  Roman  temtoiy  that  the  Cardinals  might 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope.  There  were 
but  six  Cardinals  in  Rome;  Frederick  consented  to 
their  supplicati<Ha  that  the  two  imprisoned  Cardinals, 
James  and  Otho,  giving  hostages  for  their  return  to 
»piivity^  should  join  the  conclave.  There  were  fierce 
lissensions  among  these  eight  churchmen ;  five  were 
for  Gt>dlrey  of  Milan,  favored  by  the  Emperor,  three 
for  Romanus.  One  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison;  the  Cardinal  Otho  returned  to  his  captivity 
the  Emperor,  delighted  with  his  honorable  conduct, 
treated  him  mih  respectful  lenity.^    In  Sep-  Sept.». 

I  Peter  de  Vin.  i.  H.  «  Kaynald.  p.  877. 
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tember,  the  choice  to  which  the  Cardinals  were  com- 
pelled by  famine,  sickness  and  violence,  fell  on  GhMlirej 
Oot.«,is4i.  of  Milan,  a  prelate  of  gentle  character  and 
profound  learning ;  in  October  Coelestine  IV.  was  dead. 
The  few  remaining  cardinals  left  Rome  and  fled  to 
Anagni. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Papal  throne  was  vacant. 
The  King  of  England  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor, 
on  whom  all  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame ;  the 
ambassadors  retomed  to  England,  if  not  convinced  of 
the  injustice,  abashed  by  the  lofty  tone  of  Frederick. 
The  King  of  France  sent  a  more  singular  menace.  He 
signified  his  determination,  by  some  right  which  he 
asserted  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  France,  through 
St.  Denys,  himself  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
Frederick  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such 
election ;  none  but  a  Pope  could  repeal  the  excommu- 
nication of  a  Pope.  In  addresses,  which  rose  above 
each  other  in  vehemence,  he  reproached  the  cardinals 
for  their  dissensions.  ^^  Sons  of  Belial  I  animals  without 
heads!  sons  of  Ephraim  who  basely  turned  back  in 
the  day  of  battle  I  Not  Jesus  Christ  the  author  of 
Peace,  but  Satan  the  Prince  of  the  North,  sits  in  the/ 
midst  of  their  conclave,  inflaming  their  discords,  their 
mutual  jealousies.  The  smallest  creatures  mi^t  read 
them  a  salutary  lesson  ;  birds  fly  not  without  a  leader ; 
bees  live  not  without  a  King.  They  abandon  the  bark 
of  the  Church  to  the  waves,  without  a  pilot."  ^  In  the 
jQiy,  Utt.  mean  time,  he  used  more  efiective  arguments  ; 
he  advanced  on  Rome,  seized  and  ravaged  the  estates, 
even  the  churches,  belonging  to  the  Cardinals.  At 
length  they  met  at  Anagni,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for 

1  Pet  de  Vin.  xiv.  17. 
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Frederick  the  turbulent  conclave  closed  its  labors.  The 
choice  fell  on  a  cardinal  once  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests, and  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  per-  j«»,  ms. 
son  of  Frederick,  Sinibald  Fiesco,  of  the  Genoese 
house  of  Lavagna.  He  took  the  name  of  Innocent 
lY.,  an  omen  and  a  menace  that  he  would  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  Innocent  III.  Frederick  was  congratulated 
on  the  accession  of  his  declared  partisan ;  he  answered 
coldly,  and  in  a  prophetic  spirit :  **  In  the  Cardinal  I 
have  lost  my  best  fKend ;  in  the  Pope  I  shall  find  my 
worst  enen^.    No  Poi>e  can  be  a  Ohibelline.'* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FBEDEBICK  AND  INNOCENT  IV. 

Ybt  Frederick  received  the  tidings  of  the  acceanoo 
of  Innocent  IV.  with  all  outward  appearance  of  joy. 
He  was  at  Amalfi  ;  he  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in 
all  the  churches ;  he  despatched  the  highest  persons  of 
his  realm,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  tlie  Chancellor 
Jane  96.  Pctcr  dc  Viuca,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  and  the 
Admiral  Ansaldo,  to  bear  his  congratulations  to  the 
Pope.  "  An  ancient  friend  of  the  noble  sons  of  the 
Empire,  jou  are  raised  into  a  Father,  bj  whom  the 
Empire  may  hope  that  her  earnest  prayers  for  peace 
and  justice  may  be  fulfilled.'^ 

Innocent  could  not  reject  these  pacific  overtures ; 
oflenor  ^^  ^^^  AS  ^^  ambassadors  to  Frederick  at 
"^^^  Amalfi,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  William 

formerly  Bishop  of  Modena,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Fa- 
cundus.  They  were  to  demand  first  the  release  of  all 
the  captive  prelates  and  ecclesiastics ;  to  inquire  what 
satis&ction  the  Emperor  was  disposed  to  ofier  for  the 
crimes,  on  account  of  which  he  lay  under  excommuni- 
cation ;  if  the  Church  (this  could  scarcely  be  thought) 
had  done  him  any  wrong,  she  was  prepared  to  redress 
such  wrong ;  they  were  to  propose  a  Greneral  Council 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  persons.  Kings,  Princes,  and 
Prelates.     All  the  adlierents  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
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incladed  in  the  peace.  Frederick  demanded  ike  witk- 
drawal  of  the  Papal  Legate,  Ghregory  di  Monte  Longo, 
from  Lombardy;  he  demanded  the  release  of  Salin- 
gaerra,  the  Lord  of  Ferrara ;  he  complained  that  honor 
was  shown  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  under 
the  ban  ci  the  Empire  (he  had  been  appointed  Papal 
Liegate  in  Gkrmany)  ;  that  the  Pope  took  no  steps  to 
suppress  heresy  among  the  Lombards;  that  Aug.  as. 
the  Imperial  ambassadors  were  not  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  It  was  answered  by  Innocent, 
that  ihe  Pope  had  full  right  to  send  his  Legates  into 
every  port  of  Christendom ;  Salingnerra  was  the  pris- 
oner of  the  Venetians,  not  of  the  Pope ;  tfie  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  was  a  prelate  of  the  highest  character,  one 
whom  the  Pope  delighted  to  honor ;  the  war  waged  by 
the  Emperor  prevented  ihe  Chnrch  from  extirpating 
the  Lombard  heretics ;  it  was  not  the  nrage  of  Bome 
to  admit  persons  nnder  excommunication  to  the  holy 
presence  of  the  Pope. 

Frederidc  might  seem  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
power  and  glory :  his  feme  was  untarnished  ft^jtokk'i 
by  any  humiliating  discomfiture ;  Italy  unable  '*"**• 
to  cope  with  his  victorious  armies:  the  Milanese  had 
sufiered  a  severe  check  in  the  territory  of  Pavia :  King 
Enrio  had  displayed  his  great  military  talents  with  suc- 
cess: the  Papal  territories  were  either  in  his  occupar 
tion,  or  with  Rome  itself  were  seemingly  capable  of  no 
vigorous  resistance :  his  hereditary  dominions  were  at- 
tached to  him  by  affection,  the  Empire  by  respect  and 
-awe.  He  might  think  that  he  had  frill  right  to  demand, 
ftdl  power  to  enforce,  in  the  first  place,  the  repeal  of 
hk  excommunication.  But  the  star  of  the  Hohen- 
Btaufen  had  reached  its  height ;  it  began  to  decline,  to 
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darken ;  its  &I1  was  almost  as  rapid  and  precipitate  as 
its  rise  had  been  slow  and  stately.^ 

The  fir^t  inauspidoos  sign  was  the  defection  of  Vi- 
Deftotkmor  tcrbo.  The  Cardinal  Rainier,  at  the  head 
vitwbo.  q£  ^jjg  Guelfic  party,  drove  Frederick's  garri- 
son into  the  citadel,  destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  and  gathered  all  the  troops  which  he  could  to 
defend  the  city.  Frederick  was  so  enraged  at  this  re- 
volt, that  he  declared,  if  he  had  one  foot  in  Paradise, 
he  would  turn  back  to  avenge  himself  on  the  treacher- 
ous Viterbans.  He  immediately,  unwarned  by  per- 
8tpk.9to  petual  fidlures,  formed  the  siege.  The  de- 
NoT.  18.  fence  was  stubborn,  obstinate,  successful ;  his 
engines  were  burned,  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  stipu* 
lating  only  for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  garrison  from  the 
citadel.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Otho 
of  Palestrina,  who  had  guaranteed  the  treaty,  the  gar- 
rison was  assailed,  plundered,  massacred.  To  the  re- 
monstrance of  Frederick,  the  Pope,  who  was  still  under 
a  kind  of  truce  with  the  Emperor,  coldly  answered,  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  a  city  returned  to  its 
allegiance  to  its  rightful  Lord.  The  fatal  example  of 
the  revolt  of  Viterbo  spread  in  many  quarters:  the 
Marquises  of  Montferrat  and  Malespina,  the  cities  of 
Vercelli  and  Alexandria  deserted  the  Imperial  party. 
E^en  Adelasia,  the  wife  of  King  Enzio,  sought  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Holy  See.  Innocent  himself  ven 
tured  to  leave  Anagni,  and  to  enter  Rome :  the  Im- 
perialists were  awed  at  his  presence ;  his  reception,  as 
Not.  16.  usual,  especially  with  newly  crowned  Popes, 
was  tumultuously  jo}4ul.  The  only  sullen  murmurs, 
which  soon  after  almost  broke  out  into  open  discontent, 

^  Yon  Raomer,  iv.  67. 
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were  among  the  wealthy,  it  was  said  mostlj  the  Jews, 
who  demanded  the  payment  of  40,000  marks,  borrowed 
in  his  distress  by  Gregory  IX.  Innocent  had  authority 
enough  to  wrest  from  the  Frangipanis  half  of  the  Col* 
oeseum,  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  palace,  where  they 
no  doubt  hoped  to  rabe  a  strong  fortress  in  the  Impe- 
rial interest 

The  Emperor  again  inclined  to  peace,  at  least  to  n^ 
gotiations  for  peace.  The  Count  of  Tou-  ttw^. 
louse,  the  Chancellor  Peter  de  Vinea,  andiMi. 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  appeared  in  Rome  with  ftdl 
powers  to  conclude,  and  even  to  swear  and  guarantee 
the  frdfilment  of  a  treaty.  The  terms  were  hard  and 
humiliating ;  the  Emperor  was  to  restore  all  the  lands 
possessed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  adherents  at  the 
time  of  the  excommunication;  the  Emperor  was  to 
proclaim  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  that  he 
had  not  scorned  the  Papal  censure  out  of  contempt  for 
the  Pope's  predecessor,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church ; 
but,  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Grer- 
many  and  Italy,  treated  it  as  not  uttered,  since  it  had 
not  been  formally  served  upon  him ;  he  owned  his  errcHT 
on  this  point,  and  acknowledged  the  plenitude  of  the 
Papal  authority  in  spiritual  matters.  For  this  offence 
he  was  to  make  such  compensation  in  men  or  money 
as  the  Pope  might  require ;  offer  such  alms  and  observe 
such  fieusts  as  the  Pope  should  appoint ;  and  respect  the 
excommunication  until  absolved  by  the  Pope^s  com 
mand.  He  was  to  release  all  the  captive  Prelates,  and 
compensate  them  for  their  losses.  These  losses  and  all 
other  damages  were  to  be  left  to  the  estimation  of  tliree 
Cardinals.  Full  amnesty  was  to  be  granted,  the  im- 
perial ban  rev()k(^d  against  all  who  had  adhered  to  the 
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Church  since  the  excommunication.  This  -was  to  be 
applied,  as  iar  as  such  offences,  to  all  who  were  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  Emperor.  The  difier- 
ences  between  the  Emperor  and  his  revolted  subjects 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  Pope  and  the  CoU^e  of  Car- 
dinals within  a  limited  time  to  be  fixed  bj  the  Pope 
But  there  was  a  saving  clause,  which  appeared  to  ex 
tend  over  the  whole  treaty,  of  the  full  undiminished 
rights  of  tlie  Empire.^  The  Emperor  was  to  be  re* 
leased  from  the  excommunication  by  a  pubKc  decree  of 
the  Church.  To  these  and  the  other  articles  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  swore  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  the  Cardinals,  the 
Senators,  and  people  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  did  not 
disclaim  the  terms  proposed  by  his  ambassadors ;  but  in 
^tjuthta  ^  treaty  there  were  some  fatal  flaws,  which 
^****  piurties  each  so  mistrustful,  and  mstJy  mis- 

trustful of  the  other,  could  not  but  discern,  and  whidi 
rendered  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  almost  impossible. 
Was  the  Emperor  to  abandon  all  his  advantages,  to  re- 
lease all  his  priscmers  (one  of  the  stipulations),  sur- 
render all  the  fortresses  he  held  in  the  Papal  dominions, 
grant  amnesty  to  all  rebels,  fulfil  in  short  all  these  hard 
conditions  at  once,  and  so  leave  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Pope :  then  and  not  till  then,  not  till  the  Pope 
had  exacted  the  scmpidoiis  disohar^  of  every  article, 
was  he  to  receive  his  tardy  absolution  ?  Ner  was  the 
affair  of  the  Lombards  clearly  defined.  Innocent  (per- 
haps the  Emperor  knew  th»)  had  from  the  fiiBt  de- 

I  "  Jnrabit  pnecise  stare  mindatis  domlni  Ttptt*.  silv*  tamen  tint  ei  ho- 
nores  et  jura  quoad  oooBerratioDem  integrum  sine  aliquadiminiitiaie  Imperii 
et  bonorum  suomm.**  —  If  these  ondefiued  n^^  were  to  be  respected,  tlie 
Pope's  decisions  concerning  the  Lombards  were  stiU  liable  to  be  called  in 
onestion. 
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olared  that  he  would  not  abandon  their  cause.  Was 
the  Emperor  to  be  humiliated  before  the  Lombards  as 
he  had  been  before  the  Pope,  first  to  make  every  con- 
cession, with  the  remote  hope  of  regaining  his  imperial 
rights  by  the  Papal  arbitration?^  According  to  the 
Papal  account,  Frederick  began  to  shrink  back  firom 
the  treaty  to  which  he  had  sworn  ;  tiie  Pope  was  fully 
prepared  on  his  part  for  the  last  extremity.^  He  left 
Rome,  where  his  motions  had  perhaps  been  watched ; 
he  advanced  to  Civita  Castellana  under  the  pretext  of 
approaching  the  Emperor.  The  bickerings,  however, 
still  continued;  the  Emperor  complained  that  all  the 
secret  terms  agreed  on  with  the  Pope  were  publicly 
sold  for  six  pennies  in  the  Lateran ;  the  Pope  demanded 
400,000  marks  as  satisfaction  for  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Prelates.  The  Lombard  affiurs  were  still  in  dis- 
pute. The  Pope  having  seemingly  made  some  slight 
concession,  proceeded  still  further  to  Sutri.  There  at 
midnight  he  suddenly  rose,  stole  out  of  thepu^j^ 
town  in  disguise,  mounted  a  powerful  horse,  ***•  ^^^' 
like  the  proud  Sinibald  the  Grenoese  noble  he  pressed 
its  reeking  flanks,  so  as  to  escape  a  troop  of  300  cavalry 
which  the  Emperor — to  whom  perhaps  his  design  had 
been  betrayed  — sent  to  intercept  him,  out- June  28. 

^  **  Si  latent!  morbo,  videlicet  de  negotio  Lombardorum,  medlcina  dou 
eaeet  opposita,  pax  omnlno  precedere  non  valebat.**  —  Cod.  Epist  Vatic. 
MS.,  quoted  by  Vbn  Raumer. 

*  See  Matth.  Paris,  sub  ann.  1244.  **  Imperator,  illo  instigante,  qui  pri- 
mus superbivit,  a  forma  jurata  et  hnmilitate  sadsfhctiotiis  compromisse  so- 
perbiendo  penitens  infeliciter  resiluit."  Of  course,  the  biographers  of  Pope 
ImiDcent  are  loud  on  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  Frederick  (Vit  Innocent 
IT.).  But  if  Innocent  resolutely  refused  (and  this  seems  clear)  to  revoke 
the  excommunication  until  Frederick  had  absolutely  fulfilled  all  the  stipu- 
lations, the  cnarge  of  duplicity  must  be  at  least  equally  shared.  In  truth, 
if  Frederick  was  not  too  religiously  faithful  to 'his  oaths,  the  Pope  openly 
■Mtwtod  his  power  of  annulling  all  oaths. 
VOL.  V  dO 
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rode  ail  his  followers,  and  reached  Civita  Vecchia, 
where  the  Grenoese  fleet  of  twenty-three  well-armed 
galleys,  which  had  been  long  prepared  for  bis  flight  (so 
June  99.  little  did  Innocent  calculate  on  a  lasting 
treaty),  was  in  the  roads.^  He  was  in  an  instant  on 
board  one  of  the  galleys.  The  next  morning,  before 
the  anchor  was  weighed,  arrived  five  cardinals,  who 
had  been  outstripped  by  the  more  active  Pope.  Seven 
others  made  their  way  to  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
Pope's  galleys  set  sail,  a  terrible  storm  came  on,  which 
July  7.  threatened  to  cast  them  on  an  island  which 
belonged  to  Pisa.  After  seven  days  they  entered  the 
haven  of  Genoa.  The  Genoese  had  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen  at  Porto  Venere. 
They  received  him  with  a  grand  procession  of  the 
nobles  with  the  Podesti,  the  clergy  with  the  Arch- 
bishop at  their  head.  The  bells  clanged,  music  played, 
the  priests  chanted  ^^  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  The  Pope's  followers  replied, 
^^  Our  soul  is  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler:  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  de» 
livered."a 

The  Emperor  was  furious  at  this  intelligence;  he 
too  had  his  scriptural  phrase  —  "The  wicked  flees 
when  no  man  pursueth."  He  complained  bitterly  of 
the  negligent  watch  kept  up  by  his  armies  and  his 
fleets.  He  sent  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  invite,  te 
press  the  Pope  to  return,  and  to  promise  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  conditions  of  the  truce.      Innocent  replied 


1  It  was  given  out  that  he  fled  to  avoid  being  captured  by  those  800  Tus- 
can borsCf  who  were  sent  to  seize  him.  But  the  flight  must  have  been  pre 
arranged  with  the  Genoese  fleet 

*  Psalm  cxxiv.  " 
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that  after  such  flagrant  vioIatioDs  of  &ith,  he  would 
not  expose  himself  or  the  Church  to  the  imminent 
perils  escaped  with  such  difficulty.  Frederick,  in  an 
addi'ess  to  Mantua,  denounced  the  flight  of  the  Pope 
as  a  fidthless  revolt  to  the  insurgents  against  the  Em- 
pire, as  though  he  supposed  that  Innocent  at  Genoa, 
where  he  remained  three  months,  would  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  Lombard  League. 

But  he  was  not  safe  in  Genoa.     The  Emperor  was 
in  Pisa.     Through  the  revolted  cities  of  Asti  Jaiy  7. 
and  Alexandria,  by  secret  ways  Innocent  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  arrived  at  Lyons. 

The  Pope  at  Lyons  became  an  independent  poten- 
tate. Lyons  was  not  yet  within  the  realm  of  France, 
though  to  a  certain  degree  under  her  protection.  It 
belonged  in  name  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  it  was 
almost  a  free  city,  owning  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
Archbishop.  It  was  proud  to  become  the  residence  of 
the  Supreme  Pontifil 

His  reception  in  France  was  somewhat  more  cool 
than  his  hopes  might  have  anticipated  from  Aagut. 
the  renowned  piety  of  Queen  Blanche  and  in  Fnnot. 
her  son  Saint  Louis.     The  King  with  his  mother  vis- 
ited  the  monastery  of  Citeaux  ;  as  they  approached  the 
church  they  were  met  by  a  long  procession  of  five  hun 
dred  monks  from  the  convent  of  that  saintly  Order, 
entreating  the  King  with  tears  and  groans  to  aid  the 
Holy  Father  of  the  Faithful  against  that  son  of  Satan 
his  persecutor,  as  his  ancestor  Louis  YII.  had  received 
Pope  Alexander.     The  first  emotion  of  the  King  was 
to  kneel  in  the  profoundest  reverence.     But  his  more 
deliberate  reply  was,  that  he  was  prepared  to  protect 
the  Pope  against  the  Emperor  so  fiir  as  might  seem 
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fit  to  the  nobles,  his  counsellors.  The  coanseII<»*s  of 
Lonis  refiised  at  once  to  grant  permission  that  so  dan- 
gerous and  costly  a  guest  should  take  up  his  residence 
in  Rheims.  The  King  of  Arragon  repelled  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Pope.  We  shall  hereafter  see  the  con- 
duct'of  Henry  and  the  Barons  of  England.  Innocent 
remained  at  Lyons ;  though  thus  partially  baffled,  he 
lost  no  time  in  striking  at  his  foe.  He  summoned  all 
kings,  princes,  and  prelates  to  a  Council  on  St.  John 
Dee.  27, 1244.  the  Baptist's  day,  upon  the  weighty  afiairs  of 
Christendom ;  he  cited  Frederick  to  appear  in  person, 
or  by  his  representatives,  to  hear  the  charges  on  which 
he  might  be  arraigned,  and  to  give  the  satisfaction 
A  j>.  1246.  which  might  be  demanded.  In  the  mean  time 
meditating  a  still  heavier  penalty,  and  without  await- 
ing the  decree  of  the  Council,  he  renewed  the  excom- 
munication, and  commanded  it  to  be  published  again 
throughout  Christendom.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land many  of  the  clergy  obeyed,  but  a  priest  in  Paris 
seems  to  have  created  a  strong  impression  on  men's 
wavering  minds.  "  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  mutu- 
ally condemn  each  other ;  that  one  then  of  the  two 
who  is  guilty  I  excommunicate,  that  one  who  is  guilt- 
less I  absolve."^  But  even  in  Lyons  the  haughty  de- 
meanor, the  immoderate  pretensions,  and  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  Innocent  IV.  almost  endangered  his  safety ; 
it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  deep-rooted  strength  of 
the  Papal  power,  that  with  a  sullen  discontent  through- 
out Christendom,  with  a  stem  impatience  of  the  intol- 
erable burdens  imposed  on  the  Church  as  well  as  on 
the  laity,  with  open  menaces  of  revolt,  it  still  proceeded 
and  successfully  proceeded  to  the  most  enormous  act 

*  Matt  Paris.    Fleuiy,  Ixxxix.  c.  17. 
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of  antboritj,  the  de{K)8iti<»i  of  the  Emperor  in  wliat 
claimed  to  oe  a  fall  Council  of  the  Church. 

In  the  short  period,  since  the  Pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent m.,  a  great  but  silent  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  Papacy.  Innocent  III.  was  a  mighty  feudal  mon- 
arch  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  spiritual  aristocracy :  the 
whole  clergy  rose,  with  their  head,  in  power;  they 
took  pride  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Pope ;  the  Pope  not 
merely  respected  but  elevated  the  dignity  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots ;  each  in  his  sphere  displayed  his  pomp,  ex- 
ercised his  power,  enjoyed  his  wealth,  and  willingly 
laid  his  unforced,  nnextorted  benevolences  at  the  foot 
of  the  Papal  throne.  But  already  the  Pope  had  begun 
to  be  —  Innocent  IV.  aspired  folly  to  become  —  an 
absolute  monarch  with  an  immense  standing  army, 
which  enabled  him  to  depress,  to  humiliate,  to  tax  at 
his  pleasure  the  higher  feudatories  of  the  spiritual 
realm ;  that  standing  army  was  the  two  new  Orders, 
not  more  servilely  attached  to  the  Pope  than  encroach- 
ing on  the  privileges  as  well  as  on  the  duties  of  the 
clergy.  The  elevation  of  an  Italian  noble  to  the  Pa- 
pacy already  gave  signs  of  that  growing  nepotism  which 
at  last  sunk  the  Head  of  Christendom  in  the  Italian 
%overeign.^  Throughout  the  contest  Pope  Innocent 
blended  with  the  inflexible  haughtiness  of  the  Church- 
man' the  inexorable  passionate  hatred  of  a  Guelfir 
Buigher  towards  a  rival  Ghibelline,  the  hereditary  foe 


1  Nio.  de  Ourblo,  in  Yit  lanooent  IT. 

*  Imiocent  held  high  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Papacy:  —  **  Com 
.eoeat  onmiom  credulitas  pia  fidelium  qaod  apostoKcn  sedis  anotoritaa  in 
•cdeays  nnivenis  Uberam  habeat  a  Dei  providentia  potestatem;  iiec  ar« 
bitrio  principum  Btare  cogitur,  at  eorum  in  electionem  vel  postulationeni 
aegotiiB  reqoirat  as8eD:)um.**  —  Ad  Regem  Henric.  MS.  B.  M.  y.  19.  Lat» 
ran,  Feb.  1S44. 
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of  his  house,  that  of  the  Sinibaldi  of  Grenoa.  There 
had  been  rumors  at  least  that  Gregory  IX.  resented  the 
scornful  rejection  of  his  niece,  as  a  fit  bride  for  a  nat- 
ural son  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  now  declared  that 
Frederick  had  offered  to  wed  his  son  Conrad  to  a 
niece  of  Sinibald  Fiesco,  the  Pope  Innocent  IV.  That 
scheme  of  Papal  ambition  was  afterwards  renewed. 
Among  the  English  clergy  the  encroachments  of  the 
Pope,  especially  in  two  ways,  tibe  direct  taxation  and 
usurpation  of  benefices  for  strangers,  had  kindled  such 
violent  resentment,  alike  among  the  Barons  and  the 
Prelates,  as  almost  to  threaten  that  the  realm  would 
altogether  throw  off  the  Papal  yoke.  It  was  taunt- 
ingly said  that  England  was  the  Pope's  &rm.  At  this 
time  the  collector  of  the  Papal  revenues.  Master  Mar- 
tin, was  driven  ignominiously,  and  in  peril  of  his  life, 
fix>m  the  shores  of  the  kingdom.  Martin  had  taken  up 
his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  Templars  in  London. 
Fulk  Fitzwarenne  suddenly  appeared  before  him,  and, 
with  a  stem  look,  said,  "  Arise  —  get  thee  forth  1  De- 
part at  once  from  England ! "  "  In  whose  name  speak- 
est  thou  ?  "  **  In  the  name  of  tibe  Barons  of  England 
assembled  at  Luton  and  at  Dunstable.  If  you  are  not 
gone  in  three  days,  you  and  yours  will  be  cut  in  pieces." 
Martin  sought  the  King :  "  Is  this  done  by  your  com- 
mand, or  by  the  insolence  of  your  subjects  ?  "  **  It  is 
not  by  my  command ;  but  my  Barons  will  no  longer 
endure  your  depredations  and  iniquities.  They  will 
rise  in  insurrection,  and  I  have  no  power  to  save  you 
from  being  torn  in  pieces."  The  trembling  priest  im- 
plored a  safe-conduct.  **  The  devil  take  thee  away  to 
hell,"  said  the  indignant  King,  ashamed  of  his  own 
impotence.     One  of  the  King's  officers  with  difficulty 
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eonvejed  Martm  to  the  coast ;  bat  he  left  others  be- 
hind to  insist  on  the  Papal  demands.  Yet  so  great 
was  the  terror,  that  many  of  the  Italians,  who  had  been 
forced  (this  was  the  second  grievance)  into  the  richest 
ben^ces  of  England,  were  glad  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  popular  fury.  The  Pope,  it  is  said,  gnashed 
his  teeth  at  the  report  from  Martin  of  his  insulting  ex- 
pulsion from  England.  Innocent,  once  beyond  the 
Alps,  had  expected  a  welcome  reception  from-  all  the 
great  monarchs  except  his  deadly  foe.  But  to  the  King 
of  England  the  Cardinal  had  made  artful  suggestions 
of  the  honor  and  benefit  which  his  presence  might  con- 
fer on  the  realm.  "  What  an  immortal  glory  for  your 
reign,  if  (unexampled  honor  I)  the  Father  of  Fathers 
should  personally  appear  in  England  I  He  has  often 
said  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  the 
pleasant  city  of  Westminster,  and  wealthy  London." 
The  King's  Council,  if  not  the  King,  returned  the 
ungracious  answer,  "  We  have  already  suffered  too 
much  from  the  usuries  and  simonies  of  Rome ;  we  do 
not  want  the  Pope  to  pillage  us."^  More  than  this, 
Innocent  must  listen  in  patience,  with  suppressed  indig- 
nation, to  the  "  grievances  "  against  which  the  Nobles 
and  whole  realm  of  England  solemnly  protested  by  their 
proctors:  the  subsidies  exacted  beyond  the  PeterV 
pence,  granted  by  the  generosity  of  England ;  the 
usurpation  of  benefices  by  Italians,  of  whom  there  was 
an  infinite  number ;  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
Nuncio  Martin.* 

1  Blatth.  Paris,  however  in  some  respects  not  an  absolutelj  tmttworthy 
anthori^  A>r  events  which  happened  oat  of  England,  b  the  best  anqae»- 
tkmabljr  ibr  the  nimors  and  impressions  prevalent  in  Christendom  —  ru- 
mors, which  as  rumors,  and  showing  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  are  nn4 
to  be  disdained  by  history. 

«IUtth.  Paris,  1346. 
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The  King  of  France,  as  has  been  seen,  and  the  King 
of  Arragon  courteously  declined  this  Costly  and  danger- 
ous visit  of  the  fugitive  Pope.  The  Pope,  it  was  re- 
ported, was  deeply  offended  at  this  stately  and  cautious 
reserve ;  on  this  occasion  he  betrayed  the  violence  of 
his  temper :  "  We  must  first  crush  or  pacify  the  great 
dragon,  and  then  we  shall  easily  trample  these  smiall 
basilisks  under  foot."  Such  at  least  were  the  rumors 
spread  abroad,  and  believed  by  all  who  were  disposed 
Church  of  ^  assert  the  dignity  of  the  tempooral  power, 
i^ons.  ^j.  ^jjQ  groaned  under  the  heavy  burdens  of 

the  Church.  Even  Lyons  had  become,  through  the 
Pope's  ill-timed  favoritism,  hardly  a  safe  refuge.  He 
had  endeavored  to  force  some  of  his  Italian  ftllowers 
into  the  Chapter  of  Lyons,  the  Canons  swore  in  the 
face  of  the  Pope  that  if  they  appeared,  neither  the 
Archbishop  nor  the  Canons  themselves  could  prevent 
their  being  cast  into  the  Rhone.  Some  indeed  of  the 
French  prelates  and  abbots  (their  enemies  accused 
them  of  seeking  preferment  and  promotion  by  their 
adulatory  homage)  hastened  to  show  their  devout  at- 
tachment to  the  Pope,  their  sympathy  for  his  perils'  and 
sufferings,  and  their  compassion  for  the  destitution  of 
which  he  loudly  complained.  The  Prior  of  Clugny 
astonished  even  the  Pope's  followers  by  the  amount  of 
his  gifls  in  money.  Besides  these  he  gave  eighty  pal- 
freys splendidly  caparisoned  to  the  Pope,  one  to  each 
of  the  twelve  Cardinals.  The  Pope  appointed  the 
Abbot  to  the  office,  no  doubt  not  thought  unseemly,  of 
his  Master  of  the  Horse:  he  received  soon  after  tlie 
more  appropriate  reward,  the  Bishopric  of  Langres. 
The  Cistercian  Abbot  would  not  be  outdone  by  his 
rival  of  Clugny.     The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  for  the 
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same  purpose  loaded  his  see  with  debts:  he  became 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Albano.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
who  aspired  to  and  attained  the  vacant  Archbishopric, 
extorted  many  thousand  Uvres  from  his  see,  which  he 
presented  to  the  Pope.  But  the  King  of  France,  the 
ipecial  patron  of  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  forced  the 
Abbot  to  regorge  his  exactions,  and  to  beg  them  in 
other  quarters.  Yet  with  all  these  forced  benevolences 
and  lavish  offerings  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  a  capital  debt,  not  including 
interest,  of  150,000Z. 

The  Council  met  at  Lyons,  in  tibe  convent  of  St. 
Just,  on  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist  ooaneu  of 
Around  the  Pope  appeared  his  twelve  Cardi-  Jane 26. 
nals,  two  Patriarchs,  the  Latin  of  Constantinople,  who 
claimed  likewise  to  be  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  de- 
clared that  the  heretical  Greeks  had  reduced  by  their 
conquests  his  suffi'agans  from  thirty  to  three,  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who  represented  the  church  of 
Venice ;  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  Rogw  Bigod  and  other  ambassadors  of  £ng» 
hnd  who  had  their  own  object  at  the  Council,  the  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  frcmi  Papal  exactions,  and  the 
canonization  of  Edmund  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Only  one  hundred  and  forty  prelates  represented  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  of  whom  but  very  few  were 
Germans.  The  Council  and  the  person  of  the  Pope 
were  under  the  protection  of  Philip  of  Savoy  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms,  of  Knights  of 
the  Temple  and  of  the  HospitaL  Philip,  brother  of 
the  Count  of  Savoy,  was  in  his  character  a  chief 
of  Condottieri,  in  his  profession  an  ecclesiastic;  he 
enjoyed  vast  riches  from  spiritual  benefices,  was  high 
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in  tlie  confidence  of  the  Pope.  Aymeri  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  a  pious  and  gentle  prelate,  beheld  with  deep 
sorrow  the  Pope  as  it  were  trampling  upon  him  in  bis 
own  diocese,  despoiling  his  see,  as  he  was  laying  in- 
tolerable burdens  on  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  He 
resigned  his  see  and  retired  into  a  convent.  Philip  of 
Savoy,  yet  but  in  deacon's  orders,  was  advanced  to  the 
metropolitan  dignity;  he  was  at  once  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  Bishop  of  Valence,  Provost  of  Bruges,  Dean  of 
Vienne.  Of  these  benefices  he  drained  with  remorse- 
less rapacity  all  the  rich  revenues,  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Papal  forces.  And  this  was  the  act  of  a 
Pope  who  convulsed  the  world  with  his  assertion  of 
ecclesiastical  immunities,  of  the  sacrilegious  intrusion 
of  secular  princes  into  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church.  Dur- 
ing four  pontificates  Phihp  of  Savoy  enjoyed  the  title, 
and  spent  the  revenues  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Lyons. 
At  length  Clement  IV.  insisted  on  his  ordination  and 
on  his  consecration.  Philip  of  Savoy  threw  ofi^  under 
this  compulsion,  the  dress  (he  had  never  even  pre- 
tended to  the  decencies)  of  a  bishop,  married  first  the 
heiress  of  Franche  Comtd,  and  afterwards  a  niece  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  died  Duke  of  Savoy.  And 
the  brother  of  Philip  and  of  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Boni&ce,  was  Primate  of  England.^ 

This  then  was  the  Council  which  was  to  depose  the 
Emperor,  and  award  the  Empire.  Even  before  the 
opening  of  the  Council  the  intrepid,  learned,  and  elo- 
quent jurisconsult  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  the  principal 
proctor  of    the  Emperor,*  advanced  and  made  great 

1  Gallia  Christiana,  iv.  144.    M.  Paris,  sub  ann.  1251. 

*  Sismondi  says  that  Peter  de  Vine&  vras  one  of  the  Emperor's  reptesen 
katives;  that  his  silence  raised  suspicion  of  his  treason.  Was  he  there  I 
The  whole  defence  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  to  Thaddeus. 
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oflfers  in  the  name  of  bis  master :  to  compel  the  Eastern 
Empire  to  enter  into  the  unity  of  the  Church :  to  raise 
a  vast  armj  and  to  take  the  field  in  person  against  the 
Tartars,  the  Charismians,  and  the  Saracens,  the  foes 
which  threatened  the  life  of  Christendom ;  at  his  own 
cost,  and  in  his  own  person,  to  reestablish  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  ;  to  restore  all  her  territories  to  the 
See  of  Rome;  to  give  satisfaction  for  all  injuries. 
**  Fine  words  and  specious  promises  I "  replied  the 
Pope.  **  The  axe  is  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  he 
would  avert  it.  If  we  were  weak  enough  to  believe 
this  deceiver,  who  would  guarantee  his  truth  ?  "  **  The 
Kings  of  France  and  England,"  answered  Thaddeus. 
*^  And  if  he  violated  the  treaty,  as  he  assuredly  would, 
we  should  have  instead  of  one,  the  three  greatest  mon- 
archs  of  Christendom  for  our  enemies."  At  the  next 
session  the  Pope  in  ftdl  attire  mounted  the  pulpit ;  this 
was  his  text :  **  See,  ye  who  pass  this  way,  was  ever 
sorrow  like  imto  my  sorrow."  He  compared  his  five 
afflictions  to  the  five  wounds  of  the  Lord :  the  deso- 
lations of  the  Mongols ;  the  revolt  of  the  Greek 
Church  ;  the  progress  of  heresy,  especially  that  of  the 
Paterins  in  Lombardy  ;  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  devastation  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Charismians ;  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperor. 
He  wept  himself;  the  tears  of  others  interrupted  his 
discourse.  On  this  last  head  he  enlarged  with  bitter 
eloquence ;  he  accused  the  Emperor  of  heresy  and 
sacrilege,  of  having  built  a  great  and  strong  city  and 
peopled  it  with  Saracens,  of  joining  in  their  super- 
stitious rites ;  of  his  close  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt;  of  his  voluptuous  life,  and  shameless  inter- 
course with  Saracen  courtesans;  of  his  unnumbered 
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perjuries,  bis  violation  of  treaties :  he  produced  a  vast 
number  of  letters,  sealed  with  the  imperial  seal,  as  ir^ 
refragable  proofs  of  these  peijuries. 

Thaddeus  of  Suessa  rose  with  calm  danntlessness. 
^jij,^,^^  He  too  had  letters  with  the  Papal  seal,  dam- 
ofSoeasft.  ^^^  proofe  of  the  Pope's  insincerity.  The 
assembly  professed  to  examine  these  conflicting  docu- 
ments ;  they  came  to  the  singular  conclusion  tibat  all 
the  Pope's  letters,  and  all  his  oiTers  of  peace  were  con- 
ditional ;  lliose  of  the  Emperor  all  absolute.  But 
Thaddeus  was  not  to  be  overawed ;  he  alleged  the 
clashing  and  contradictory  letters  of  the  Pope  whidi 
justified  his  master  in  not  observing  his  promises.  On 
no  point  did  the  bold  advocate  hesitate  to  defend  his 
sovereign ;  he  ventured  to  make  reprisals.  **  My  lord 
and  master  is  arraigned  of  heresy ;  for  this  no  one  can 
answer  but  himself;  he  must  be  present  to  declare  his 
creed:  who  shall  presume  to  read  the  secrets  of  his 
heart  ?  But  there  is  one  sprang  argument  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  heresy  (he  £xed  his  eyes  on  the  prel^ 
ates) ;  he  endures  no  usurer  in  his  dominions."  The 
Jane  18.  audicnoe  knew  his  meaning  —  that  was  the 
heresy  with  which  the  whole  world  charged  the  Court 
of  Rome.  The  orator  justified  the  treaties  of  the  Em- 
peror with  the  Saracens  as  entered  into  for  the  good 
of  Christendom ;  he  denied  all  criminal  intercourse 
with  Saracen  women ;  he  had  permitted  th^n  in  his 
presence  as  jongleurs  and  dancers,  but  on  account  of 
the  ofience  taken  against  them  he  had  banished  them 
forever  from  his  court.  Thaddeus  ended  by  demand* 
ing  delay,  that  the  Emperor  his  master  puight  appear 
in  ))erson  brfore  the  Council.  The  Pope  shrunk  from 
this  proposal :  ^^  I  have  hardly  escaped  his  snares.     If 
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he  comes  hither  I  must  withdraw.  I  haveJuij. 
no  desire  for  martyrdom  or  for  captivity."  But  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Enghmd  insisted  on  the 
justice  of  the  demand :  Innocent  was  forced  to  consent 
to  an  adjournment  of  fourteen  days.  The  Pontiff  was 
reUeved  of  his  fears.  Frederick  had  advanced  as  (blt 
as  Turin.  But  the  hostile  character  of  the  assembly 
would  not  allow  of  his  appearance.  ^^  I  see  that  the 
Pope  has  sworn  my  ruin ;  he  would  revenge  himself 
for  my  victory  over  his  relatives,  the  pirates  of  Genoa. 
It  becomes  not  the  Emperor  to  appear  before  an  assem- 
bly constituted  of  such  persons."  On  the  next  meeting 
this  determination  encouraged  the  foes  of  Frederick. 
New  accusers  arose  to  multiply  charges  against  the 
absent  sovereign :  many  voices  broke  out  against  the 
contumacious  rebel  against  the  Church.  But  Thad- 
deus,  though  almost  alone,  having  stood  unabashed  be- 
fore the  P(q>e,  was  not  to  be  silenced  by  this  clamor  of 
accusations.  The  Bishop  of  Catana^  was  among  the 
loudest ;  he  charged  Frederick  with  treason  against  the 
Church  for  his  in^)risonment  of  the  Prelates,  and  with 
other  heinous  crimes.  "  I  can  no  longer  keep  silence," 
broke  in  Thaddeus,  "  thou  son  of  a  traitor,  who  was 
convicted  and  hanged  by  the  justiciary  of  my  Lord, 
thou  art  but  following  the  example  of  thy  father." 
Thaddeus  took  up  the  desperate  defence,  before  such 
an  assembly,  of  the  seizure  of  the  Prelates.  The  Pope 
again  mingled  in  the  &ay ;  but  Thaddeus  assumed  a 
lofty  tone.  "God  delivered  them  into  theJmwaa 
hands  of  my  master ;  God  took  away  the  strength  of 
the  rebels,  and  showed  by  this  abandonment  that  then 
imprisonment  was  just."    "  If,"  replied  the  Pope,  "the 

1  CarinoU  in  Giannone. 
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Emperor  had  not  mistrusted  his  own  cause,  he  would 
not  have  declined  the  judgment  of  such  holj  and 
righteous  men :  he  was  condemned  by  his  awn  guilty 
conscience."  "  What  could  my  lord  hope  from  a 
council  in  which  presided  his  capital  enemy,  the  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  or  from  judges  who  even  in  their  prison 
breathed  nothing  but  menace  ?  "  ^^  If  one  has  broken 
out  into  violence,  all  should  not  have  been  treated  with 
thb  indignity.  Nothing  remains  but  ignominiously  to 
depose  a  man  laden  with  such  manifold  offences." 

Thaddeus  felt  that  he  was  losing  ground;  at  the 
July  17.  third  sitting  he  had  heard  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  whom  Frederick  proposed 
to  take  as  his  fourth  wife  (the  sister  of  the  King  of 
England  had  died  in  childbed),  had  haughtily  refrised 
the  hand  of  an  Emperor  tainted  with  excommunica- 
tion, and  in  danger  of  being  deposed.  The  impatient 
Assembly  would  hardly  hear  again  this  perilous  adver- 
sary ;  he  entered  therefore  a  solemn  appeal :  ^^  I  appeal 
from  this  Coimcil,  from  which  are  absent  so  many 
great  prelates  and  secular  sovereigns,  to  a  general  and 
impartial  Council.  I  appeal  from  this  Pope,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  my  Lord,  to  a  friture,  more  gentle, 
more  Christian  Pope."  ^  This  appeal  the  Pope  haugh- 
tily overruled :  "  it  was  fear  of  the  treachery  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  Emperor  which  had  kept  some  prelates 
away :  it  was  not  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
consequences  of  his  own  guilt."  The  proceedings 
were  interrupted  by  a  long  and  bitter  remonstrance 
of  England  against  the  Papal  exactions.  The  Pope 
adjourned  this  question  as  requiring  grave  and  mature 
consideration. 

1  Anna!.  Ctesen.  Condi,  sab  aiui. 
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With  no  further  deliberation,  without  further  inves- 
tigation, with  no  vote,  apparently  with  nOg^^^Q^^ 
participation  of  the  Council,  the  Pope  pro- ***'*~***^ 
ceeded  at  great  length,  and  rehearsing  in  the  darkest 
terms  all  the  crimes  at  an  j  time  charged  against  Fred- 
erick, to  pronounce  his  solemn,  irrefragable  decree: 
*'  The  sentence  of  God  must  precede  our  sentence :  we 
declare  Frederick  excommunicated  of  God,  and  deposed 
from  all  the  dignity  of  Empire,  and  from  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  We  add  our  own  sentence  to  that  of  God : 
we  excommunicate  Frederick,  and  depose  him  from  all 
the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples."  The  Emperor's  subjects  in  both  realms  were 
declared  absolved  from  all  their  oaths  and  allegiance. 
All  who  should  aid  or  abet  him  were  by  the  act  it- 
self involved  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  Princes  of  Germany  were  ordered  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  Emperor. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reserved  to  be  disposed 
of,  as  might  seem  to  them  most  fit,  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinals. 

The  Council  at  this  sentence,  at  least  the  greater 
part,  sat  panic-stricken;  the  imperial  ambassadors  ut- 
tered loud  groans,  beat  their  heads  and  their  breasts  in 
Borrow.  Thaddeus  cried  aloud,  "  Oh,  day  of  wrath, 
of  tribulation,  and  of  agony  I  Now  will  the  heretics 
rejoice,  the  Charismians  prevail ;  the  foul  Mongols  pur* 
sue  their  ravages."  "  I  have  done  my  part,"  said  the 
Pope,  ^^  God  must  do  the  rest."  He  began  the  hymn, 
*'  We  glorify  thee,  O  God  I "  His  partisans  lifted  up 
their  voices  with  him ;  the  hymn  ended,  there  was  pro- 
found silence.  Innocent  and  the  prelates  turned  down 
their  blazing  torches  to  the  ground  till  they  smouldered 
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and  went  out.  **  So  be  the  gloiy  and  the  fortune  of 
the  Emperor  extinguished  upon  earth." 

Frederick  received  at  Turin  the  report  of  his  de- 
tihronement ;  he  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
court.  **  The  Pope  has  deprived  me  of  my  crown  ? 
Whence  this  presumption,  this  audacity?  Bring  hither 
my  treasure  chests."  He  opened  them.  "  Not  one  of 
my  crowns  but  is  here."  He  took  out  one,  placed  it 
on  his  own  head,  and  with  a  terrible  voice,  menacing 
gesture,  and  heart  bursting  with  wrath,  exclaimed,  ^^  I 
joijsi.  hold  my  crown  of  God  alone;  neither  the 
Pope,  the  Council,  nor  the  devil  shall  rend  it  from 
me  I  What!  shall  the  pride  of  a  man  of  low  birth 
degrade  the  Emperor,  who  has  no  superior  nor  equal  on 
earth  ?  I  am  now  released  from  all  respect ;  no  longer 
need  I  keep  any  measure  with  this  man."  ^ 

Fredanck  addressed  his  justification  to  all  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Christendom,  to  his  own  chief  officers 
and  justiciaries.  He  called  on  all  temporal  princes  to 
make  common  cause  against  tiiis  common  enemy  of  the 
temporal  power.  **  What  might  not  all  Kings  fear  from 
the  presumption  of  a  Pope  like  Innocent  IV.  ?  "  He 
inveighed  against  the  injustice  of  the  Pope  in  all  die 
proceedings  of  the  Council.  The  Pope  was  accuser, 
witness,  and  judge.  He  denounced  crimes  as  notorious 
which  the  Emperor  utterly  denied.  "  How  long  has 
the  word  of  an  Emperor  been  so  deq>icable  as  not  to  be 
heard  against  tibat  of  a  priest  ?  "  "  Among  the  Pope's 
few  witnesses  one  had  his  &ther,  son  and  nephew  con- 
victed of  high  treason.  Of  the  others,  some  came  fivm 
Spain  to  bear  witness  on  the  affitirs  of  Italy.  The  utter 
fidsehood  of  all  the  charges  was  proved  by  irrefragable 

1  Peter  de  VineA,  i.  3. 
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documents.  But  were  they  all  true,  how  will  they  jua^ 
tify  the  monstrous  absurdity,  that  the  Emperor,  in 
whom  dwells  the  supreme  majesty,  can  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treason?  that  he  who  as  the  source  of 
law  is  above  all  law,  should  be  subject  to  law  ?  To 
condemn  him  to  temporal  penalties  who  has  but  one 
superior  in  temporal  things,  God  I  We  submit  our- 
selves to  spiritual  penances,  not  only  to  the  Pope,  but 
to  the  humblest  priest ;  but,  alas  I  how  imlike  the  clergy 
of  our  day  to  those  of  the  primitive  church,  who  led 
Apostolic  lives,  imitating  the  humility  of  the  Lord  I 
Then  were  they  visited  of  angels,  then  shone  around 
by  miracles,  then  did  they  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the 
dead,  and  subdue  princes  by  their  holiness  not  by  arms  I 
Now  they  are  abandoned  to  this  world,  and  to  drunken- 
ness ;  their  religion  is  choked  by  their  riches.  It  were 
a  work  of  charity  to  relieve  them  from  this  noxious 
wealth ;  it  is  die  interest  of  all  princes  to  deprive  them 
of  these  vain  superfluities,  to  compel  them  to  salutary 
poverty."  ^ 

The  former  arguments  were  addressed  to  the  pride 
of  France ;  the  latter  to  England,  which  had  so  long 
groaned  under  the  rapacity  of  the  clergy.  But  it  was 
a  £Eital  error  not  to  dissever  the  cause  of  the  Pope  from 
that  of  the  clergy.  To  all  the  Emperor  declared  his 
steadfast  determination  to  resist  with  tmyielding  firm- 
lu^ss :  *'*'  Before  this  generation  and  the  generations  to 
come  I  will  have  the  glory  of  resisting  this  tyranny ; 
let  others  who  shrink  from  my  support  have  the  dis- 
grace as  well  as  the  galling  burden  of  slavery."  The 
htuniliation  of  Pope  Innocent  might  have  been  endured 
even   by  the  most  devout  sons  of  the   Church ;  his 

1  Peter  de  Yin.  lib.  i.  8. 
VOL.  Y,  31 
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haughtiness  and  obstinacy  had  almost  alienated  the 
pious  Louis;  his  rapacity  forced  the  tiniid  Henry  of 
England  to  resistance.  Perhaps  the  Papacy  itself 
might  have  been  assailed  without  a  general  outburst 
of  indignation ;  but  a  war  against  the  clergy,  a  war  of 
sacrilegious  spoliation,  a  war  which  avowed  the  neces- 
sity, the  expediency  of  reducing  them  to  Apostolic  siia* 
plicity  and  Apostolic  poverty,  was  in  itself  the  heresy 
of  heresies.  To  exasperate  this  indignation  to  the 
utmost,  every  instance  of  Frederick's  severity,  doubt- 
less of  his  cruelty,  to  ecclesiastics,  was  spread  abroad 
with  restless  activity.  He  is  said  to  have  burned  them 
by  a  slow  fire,  drowned  them  in  the  sea,  dragged  them 
at  the  tails  of  horses.  No  doubt  in  Apulia  and  Sicily 
Frederick  kept  no  terms  with  the  rebellious  priests  and 
friars  who  were  preaching  the  Crusade  against  him ; 
urging  upon  his  subjects  that  it  was  their  right,  their 
duty  to  withdraw  their  allegiance.  But  under  aH  cir- 
cumstances the  vicJation  of  the  hallowed  person  of  a 
priest  was  sacrilege:  while  they  denounced  him  as  a 
Pharaoh,  a  Herod,  a  Nero,  it  was  an  outrage  against 
law,  against  religion,  against  God,  to  do  violence  to  a 
hair  of  their  heads.  And  all  these  rumoi^  true  or  un- 
true, in  their  terrible  simplicity,  or  in  the  gathered 
blackness  of  rumor,  propagated  by  hostile  tongues,  con- 
firmed the  notion  that  Frederick  contemplated  a  revo- 
ution,  a  new  era,  which  by  degrading  the  Clergy 
would  destroy  the  Church.^ 

The  Pope  kept  not  silence ;  he  was  not  the  man 


1  ^  De  hnresi  per  id  ipsom  se  reddens  stupectum,  merito  omnem  qoem 
bactenoB  habebat  in  omnes  popalos  ignicnlum  fams  propris  et  sapfontiai 
impadenter  et  imprudenter  exdnxit  atqae  delevit.*'  —  Mat.  Par.  p.  459 
Hofler  quotes  Albert  of  Beham's  MS. 
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who  would  not  profit  to  the  utmost  by  this  error.  He 
replied  to  the  Imperial  mani^to :  ^  When  the  cick 
man  who  has  scorned  milder  remedies  is  subjected  to 
the  knife  and  the  cautery,  he  complains  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  physician :  when  the  evil  doer,  who  has  despised 
all  warning,  is  at  length  punished,  he  arraigns  his  judge. 
But  the  physician  only  looks  to  the  welfare  of  the  sick 
man,  the  judge  regards  the  crime,  not  the  person  of  the 
criminal.  The  Emperor  doubts  and  denies  that  all 
things  and  all  m^i  are  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
As  if  we  who  are  to  judge  angels  are  not  to  give  sen- 
tence on  all  earthly  things.  In  the  Old  Testament 
priests  dethroned  unworthy  kings ;  how  much  more  is 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  justified  in  proceeding  against  him 
who,  expelled  from  the  Church  as  a  heretic,  is  already 
the  portion  of  hell  I  Igaonnt  persons  aver  that  Con- 
stantino first  gave  temporal  power  to  the  See  of  Rome ; 
it  was  already  bestowed  by  Christ  himself,  the  true  king 
and  priest,  as  inalienable  from  its  nature  and  absolutely 
unconditional.  Christ  founded  not  only  a  pontifical  but 
a  royal  sovereignty,  and  committed  to  Peter  the  rule 
both  of  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  kingdom,  as  is  indi- 
cated and  visibly  proved  by  the  plurality  of  the  keys.^ 
*  The  power  of  the  sword  is  in  the  Church  and  derived 
firom  the  Church ;'  she  gives  it  to  the  Emperor  at  his 
coronation,  that  he  may  use  it  lawfully  and  in  her  de- 
fence ;  she  has  the  right  to  say,  *  Put  up  thy  sword  into 
its  sheath.'  He  strives  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  other 
temporal  kings,  as  if  the  relation  of  their  kingdoms  to 

1  ^  Kon  solum  pontificalem,  sed  regalem  constitait  principAtum,  beato 
Petro  ejnsqiie  saccessoribiis  terreni  simiil  ac  ccBlestb  imperii  oommissii 
hahenin,  qaod  in  plaralitate  claTium  competenter  innnitar."  Ttiis  passage 
is  quoted  by  Von  Raumer  from  tlie  Vatican  archives.  No.  4957, 47,  and  from 
the  C-odex  Vindobon.  Philol.  p.  178.    See  also  Hofler,  Albert  von  Bebam 
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the  Pope  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  electoral  king 
dom  of  Grermanj  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Th# 
latter  is  a  Papal  fief;  the  former  inseparable  from  the 
Empire,  which  the  Pope  transferred  as  a  fief  from  the 
East  to  the  West.^  To  the  Pope  belongs  the  corona- 
tion  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  thereby  bound  by  the  con- 
sent of  ancient  and  modem  times  to  allegiance  and  sub- 
jection. 

War  was  declared,  and  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the 
Pope  now  attempted  to  disguise  their  mutual  immitiga^ 
ble  hatred.  Everywhere  the  Pope  called  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Emperor  to  revolt  fi^m  thdr  deposed  and 
excommunicated  monarch.  He  assumed  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  all  treaties ;  he  cancelled  that  of  the 
city  of  Treviso  with  the  Emperor  as  extorted  by  force ; 
thus  almost  compelling  a  war  of  extermination ;  ^  for  if 
April  96.  treaties  with  a  conqueror  were  thus  to  be  cast 
aside,  what  opening  remained  for  mercy  ?  In  a  long 
and  solemn  address,  he  called  on  the  bishops,  barons^ 
cities,  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned  of  the  tyrant  Frederick.  Two  Cardinals, 
Rainier  Capoccio  and  Stephen  di  Romanis,  had  frtll 
powers  to  raise  troops,  and  to  pursue  any  hostile  meas- 
ures against  the  King.  The  Crusade  was  publicly 
preached  throughout  Italy  against  the  enemy  of  the 
Church.  The  Emperor  on  his  side  levied  a  third  from 
the  clergy  to  reUeve  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pope.  He  issued  inflexible  orders  that  every  clerk  or 
religious  person  who,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  Pope  or  his  Legate,  should  cease  to  celebrate  mass 
or  any  other  religious  ftmction,  should  be  expelled  at 

^  **  In  ilaodam  transtuUt  ooddentis.**  >  Baynald.  tab  ano. 
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once  from  his  place  and  from  his  city,  and  despoiled  of 
all  his  goods,  whether  his  own  or  those  of  the  Church. 
He  promised  his  protection  and  many  advantages  to  al! 
who  should  adhere  to  his  par^ ;  he  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  peace  with  the  Pope  till  all  those  eccle- 
siastics who  might  be  deposed  for  his  cause  should  be 
put  in  ftill  possession  of  their  orders,  their  rank,  and 
their  benefices.*  The  Mendicant  Friars,  as  they  would 
keep  no  terms  of  peace  with  Frederick,  could  expect  no 
terms  from  him ;  they  were  seized  and  driven  beyond 
the  borders.  The  summons  of  the  Pope  to  the  barons 
of  the  realm  of  Sicily  to  revolt  found  some  few  hearers. 
A  dark  conspiracy  was  formed  in  which  were  engaged 
Pandolph  of  Fasanella,  Frederick's  vicar  in  Tuscany, 
Jacob  Morra  of  the  &mily  of  the  great  justiciary,  An- 
drew of  Ayala,  the  Counts  San  Severino,  Theobald 
Francisco,  and  other  Apulian  barons.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy not  only  against  the  realm,  but  against  the  life 
of  Frederick.  On  its  detection  Pandolph  of  Fasanella 
and  De  Morra,  the  leaders  of  the  plot,  fled  to,  and 
were  received  by,  the  Pope's  Legate.  The  Cardinal 
Rainier,  Theobald  and  San  Severino  seized  the  castles 
of  Capoccio  and  of  Scala,  and  stood  on  their  defence. 
The  loyal  subjects  of  Frederick  instantly  reduced 
Scala ;  Capoccio  with  the  rebels  fell  soon  after.  Fred- 
erick arraigned  the  Pope  before  the  world,  ji4j  is. 
he  declared  him  guilty  on  the  full  and  voluntary 
avowal  of  the  rebels,^  as  having  given  his  direct  sane- 

1  Peter  de  Yin.  L  4. 

<  See  in  toiler  the  letter  of  th«  Pope  to  Theobald  Fnmdsco,  and  all  the 
others  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  who  returned  to  their  lojralty  to  the  Roman 
See:  '*6od  has  made  his  fae»  to  shine  upon  joo,  by  withdrawing  youx 
persons  from  the  dominion  of  Pharaoh.  From  the  soldiers  of  the  repro* 
bate  tyrant,  you  have  become  champions  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CMst"  ^Ap 
pendix,  p.  873. 
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tion  not  only  to  the  revcdt,  but  to  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor.*  "This  they  had  acknowledged  in  confes- 
sion, this  in  public  on  the  scaffold.  They  had  received 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  some  Mendicant  Friars* 
they  were  acting  under  the  express  authority  ot  the 
See  of  Rome."  Frederick  at  first  proposed  to  parade 
the  chief  criminals  with  the  Papal  bull  upon  their  fore- 
heads through  all  the  realms  of  Christendom  as  an 
awful  example  and  a  solemn  rebuke  of  the  murderous 
Pope ;  he  found  it  more  prudent  to  proceed  to  imme- 
diate execution,  an  execution  with  all  the  horrible 
cruelty  of  the  times  ;  their  eyes  were  struck  out,  their 
hands  hewn  off,  their  noses  sUt,  they  were  then  broken 
on  the  wheel.^  The  Pope  denied  in  strong  terms  the 
charge  of  meditated  assassination ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  declared  to  Christendom  that  three  distinct  attempts 
had  been  designed  against  his  life,  in  all  which  Fred 
erick  was  the  acknowledged  accomplice.  On  both 
sides  probably  these  accusations  were  groundless.  On 
one  part,  no  doubt,  fanatic  Guelfs  might  think  them- 
selves called  upon  even  by  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  was  an  act  of  outlawry,  to  deliver  the 
Church,  the  Pope,  and  the  world  from  a  monster  of 
perfidy  and  iniquity  such  as  Frederick  was  described  in 
the  manifestoes  of  the  Pope.  Fanatic  GhibelUnes 
might  in  like  manner  think  that  they  were  doing  good 
service,  and  would  meet  ample  even  if  secret  reward, 
should  they  relieve  the  Emperor  firom  his  deadly  foe. 
They  might  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  the 
rebelUous  subject  of  the  Empire,  and  the  sacred  head 
of  Christendom. 

I  **  Et  pnedicUs  mortis  et  exhcrtditatioiiis  noetz»  snmmain  pontiflceai 
•Merunt  autborem.'*  —  Peter  de  Vin.  ii.  x. 
*  Mfttth.  Paris,  sub  ann.  1246.  7. 
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The  Tope  pledged  himself  Bolemnly  to  all  who  would 
reviAt  from  Frederick  never  to  abandon  them  to  hia 
wrath,  ney^  on  any  terms  to  make  peace  with  the  per- 
fidioos  tyrant;  ^^no  feigned  penitence,  no  simulated 
humility  shall  so  deceive  us,  as  that,  when  he  is  cast 
down  from  the  height  of  his  imperial  and  royal  dignity, 
he  should  be  restored  to  his  throne.  His  sentence  is 
absolutely  irrevocable  I  his  reprobation  is  the  voice  of 
Grod  by  his  Church:  he  is  condemned  and  forever  I 
His  viper  progeny  are  included  under  this  eternal  im- 
mitigable proscription.  Whoever  then  loves  justice 
should  rejoice  that  vengeance  is  thus  declared  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  wash  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  transgressor.'*    So  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Christ  I  ^ 

Frederick  took  measures  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  odious  imputation  of  heresy.  The  Arch-  a.i>.  im. 
bishq>  of  Palermo,  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  the  Abbots 
of  Monte  Casino,  Cava,  and  Casanova,  the  Friar 
Preachers  Roland  and  Nicolas,  men  of  high  repute, 
appeared  before  the  Pope  at  Lyons,  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  attest  on  oath  the  orthodox  beUef  of  the 
ESmperor.  Innocent  sternly  answered,  that  they  de- 
served punishment  for  holding  conference  with  an  ex- 
communicated person,  still  severer  penalty  for  treating 
him  as  Emperor.  They  rejoined  in  humility,  "  Re- 
ceive us  then  as  only  representing  a  Christian." 

The  Pope  was  compelled  to  i^point  a  commission  of 
three  cardinals.  These  not  only  avouched  the  report  of 
the  ambassadors,  but  averred  the  Emperor  prepared  to 
assert  his  orthodoxy  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  In- 
nocent extricated  himself  with  address:  he ib7 28, 1246. 
declared  the  whole  proceeding,   as    unauthorized    bv 

1  Apod  Hofler,  p.  883. 
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himsalf,  hasty,  and  presumptuous :  ^*  If  lie  shall  appear 
unarmed  and  with  but  few  attendants  before  us,  we  will 
hear  him,  if  it  be  according  to  law,  according  to  law,"  ^ 
Even  the  religious  Louis  of  France  could  not  move 
the  rigid  Pope.  In  his  own  crusading  enthusiasm,  as 
strong  as  that  of  his  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Urban, 
Louis  urged  the  Pope  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
that  the  united  forces  of  Christendom  might  make 
head  in  Europe  and  in  Palestine  against  the  unbelieT- 
ing  enemies  of  the  Cross.  He  had  a  long  and  secret 
interview  with  the  Pope  in  the  monastery  of  Clugny. 
Innocent  declared  that  he  could  have  no  dealings  with 
the  perfidious  Frederick.  Louis  retired,  disgusted  at 
finding  such  merciless  inflexibility  in  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.^  But  not  yet  had  the  spell  of  the  great  magi- 
cian begun  to  work.  The  conspiracy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  was  crushed ;  Frederick  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
invade  the  territories  of  Rome,  where  the  Cardinal 
Rainier  kept  up  an  active  partisan  war.  But  even  Vi- 
terbo  yielded ;  the  Guel&  were  compelled  to  submit  by 
the  people  clamoring  for  bread.  Prince  Theodore  of 
Antioch  entered  Florence  in  triumph.  The  Milanese 
had  suffered  discomfiture;  Venice  had  become  more 
amicable.  Innocent  had  not  been  wanting  in  attempts/ 
to  raise  up  a  rival  sovereign  in  Germany  to  supplantl 
the  deposed  Emperor.  All  the  greater  pinces  cddly, 
almost  contemptuously,  refiised  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Papal  vengeance:  they  resented  the 
presumption  of  the  Pope  in  dethroning  an  Emperor 
of  Grermany. 

1 "  Ipsum  super  hoc,  si  de  jure,  et  sicat  de  jure  iiierit  audiamm.**  —  Apod 
Raynald.  1246. 
2  Matt  Paris,  1S4S. 
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The  Papal  Legate,  Philip  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  in  less 
troubled  times  would  hardly  have  wrought  powerfully 
<Hi  the  minds  of  Churchmen.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
parents  in  Pistoia,  and  raised  himself  by  extraordinary 
vigor  and  versatility  of  mind.  He  was  a  dark,  melan 
choly,  utterly  unscrupulous  man,  of  stem  and  cruel 
temper ;  a  great  drinker ;  ^  even  during  his  orisons  he 
had  strong  wine  standing  in  cold  water  by  his  side. 
His  gloomy  temperam^it  may  have  needed  this  excite- 
ment. But  the  strength  of  the  Papal  cause  was  Albert 
von  Beham.^  Up  to  the  accession  of  Innocent  FV.,  if 
not  to  the  Council  o£  Lyons,  the  Archbishops  of  Saltsj- 
burg,  the  Bishops  of  Freisingen  and  Ratisbcm  and 
Passau,  had  been  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  Frederick. 
They  had  counteracted  all  the  schemes  of  Albert  vcm 
Beham,  driven  him,  amid  the  universal  execration  for 
his  insolence  in  excommunicating  the  highest  prelates, 
and  rapacity  in  his  measureless  extortions,  from  South- 
em  Germany.  We  have  heard  him  bitterly  lamenting 
his  poverty.  Otho  of  Bavaria,  who  when  once  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Hohenstaufen  adhered  to  it  with 
honorable  fidelity,  had  convicted  him  of  gross  bribery, 
and  hunted  him  out  of  his  dominions.  Albert  now 
appeared  again  in  all  his  former  activity.  He  had  been 
ordained  priest  by  the  Cardinal  Albano ;  he  was  nomi- 

1  **Mi]Ha8  cnidelitates  ezercait  MeUncholicus,  et  tristis  et  ftuioeiis,  «t 
ilins  Belial.  Mignna  poCalor.**  —  SaUmbeDi,  a  Papal  writer  quoted  hy 
Von  Bamner,  p.  21S. 

*  Hofler  affirms  that  becansa  Albert  tod  Beham,  in  one  of  his  ftinous 
letters  to  Otho,  calls  Frederick  the  parricide,  the  murderer  of  Otho's  ftither, 
that  it  is  a  striking  proof  that  Frederick  was  guilty  of  that  murder.  —  p. 
US.  The  letter  is  a  remarkable  one.  Hofler's  is  one  of  those  melancbolj 
books,  showing  how  undying  is  religious  hatred.  Innocent  himself  might 
be  satisfied  with  the  rancor  of  his  apologist,  and  his  merciless  uitipatbf 
to  Frederick. 
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nated  Dean  of  Passau ;  but  the  insatiable  Albert  knew 
his  own  value,  or  rather  the  price  at  which  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  calculated  his  services:  he  insisted  on 
receiving  back  all  his  other  preferments.  The  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  held  it  as  a  point  of  honor  to  main* 
tain  their  useful  emissary.^ 

Already  before  the  devation  of  Innocent,  at  a  meet- 
Sept.  lau.  ing  at  Budweis,  a  league  of  Austria,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Bavaria,  had  proposed  the  nomination  of  a 
new  Emperor.  Eric  King  of  Denmark  had  refesed 
it  for  his  son,  in  words  of  singular  force  and  dignity. 
At  Budweis  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia  had  fidlen  off  to 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor :  there  were  fears  among 
the  Papalists,  fears  speedily  realized,  of  the  Imperialism 
of  Otho  of  Bavaria.  A  most  audacious  vision  of 
Poppo,  the  Provost  of  Munster,  had  not  succeeded  in 
appalling  Otho  into  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  The  Queen 
of  Heaven  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  sent  down  fix>m 
Heaven  ivory  statues  of  themselves,  which  contained 
oracles  confirming  all  the  acts  of  Albert;  writings 
were  shown  with  the  Apostolic  seals,  containing  the 
celestial  decree.^  Albert  had  threatened,  that  if  the 
electors  refused,  the  Pope  would  name  a  French  or 
Lombard  King  or  Patrician,  without  regard  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  meeting  at  Budweis  so  &r  had  fisuled ;  but  a 

1  He  complains  tliat  thtj  prereiited  him  from  collecting  800  marks  of 
silver,  which  otherwise  he  might  have  obtained.  Hofler  cannot  den  j  the 
venality  of  Albert  von  Beham,  bat  makes  a  long  apology,  absolutely  start- 
ling in  a  respectable  writer  of  oar  own  day.  The  new  letters  of  Alb«t 
seem  to  me  mofe  fiitel  to  his  character  than  tLa  partial  extracts  in  Avm- 
tinus. 

3  **  Qnorom  decteta  cam  divine  mentis  decretis  e SAmnssim  oonspiiantia, 
ambobus  celestis  senatos-consnlti  in  ebnmeis  descripta  sigilUs,  insi^cieiidi 
eopiam  fiictam."    The  sense  is  not  quite  clear;  I  doubt  my  own  rendering 
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dangerous  approximation  had  eren  then  been  made 
between  Sifried  of  Mentz,  hitherto  loyal  to  Frederick, 
^ho  had  condemned  and  denounced  the  rapacious  qusBs- 
torship  of  Albert  yon  Beham,  and  Conrad  of  Cologne, 
a  high  Papalist.^  This  approximation  grew  up  into  an 
Anti-Imperialist  League,  strengthened  as  itipcaao. 
was,  before  long,  by  the  courageous  demeanor,  the  flight, 
the  high  position  taken  by  Innocent  at  Lyons ;  still 
more  by  ihe  unwise  denunciations  against  the  whole 
hierarchy  by  Frederick  in  his  wrath.  Now  the  three 
great  rebellious  temporal  princes — Otho  of  Bavaria, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Austria — are  the 
&ithfiil  subjects  of  Frederick ;  his  loyal  prelates,  Saltx- 
burg,  Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  are  his  mortal  enemies. 
Not  content  with  embracing  the  Papal  cause,  they  en- 
deavored by  the  most  stirring  incitements  to  revenge 
for  doubtfiil  or  mendaciously  asserted  wrongs,  by  the 
dread  of  excommunication,  by  brilliant  promises,  to  stir 
up  Otho  of  Bavaria  to  assume  the  Imperial  crown. 
Otho  replied,  **  When  I  was  on  ^the  side  of  the  Pope 
you  called  him  Antichrist ;  you  declared  him  the  source 
of  all  evil  and  all  guilt :  by  your  counsels  I  turned  to 
the  Emperor,  and  now  you  brand  him  as  the  most  enor- 
mous transgress(»r.  What  is  just  to-day  is  unjust  to- 
morrow: in  scorn  of  all  principle  and  all  truth,  you 
blindly  follow  your  selfish  interests.  I  shall  hold  to  my 
pledges  and  my  oaths,  and  not  allow  myself  to  be  bloAvn 
about  by  every  changing  wind."  Otho  of  Bavaria  per- 
sisted in  his  agreement  to  wed  his  daughter  with  Con- 
rad, son  of  Frederick  Every  argument  was  used  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  connection.  Three  alternatives 
were  laid  before  him :  I.  To  renounce  the  marriage  of 

I  Bo«hmer,  p.  890.    See  dutjons. 
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his  daughter  with  Ocmrad,  Frederick's  son  ;  if  so,  the 
Pope  will  provide  a  nobler  bridegroom,  and  reconcile 
him  ftdly  with  Henry,  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 
II.  To  let  the  marriage  proceed  if  Conrad  will  renounce 
his  &ther.  Albert  von  Beham  was  busy  in  inciting 
the  unnatural  revolt  of  Conrad  irom  his  &ther.  III. 
The  third  possibility  was  the  restoration  of  Frederick 
to  the  Pope's  favor :  he  must  await  this ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  bear  in  mind  that  the  victory  of  the  Church 
is  inevitable.^  The  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of 
Austria,  Brabant,  and  Saxony,  the  Margraves  of  Meis- 
sen and  Brandenburg,  repelled  with  the  same  contempt- 
uous firmness  the  tempting  offer  of  the  Imperial  crown. 
At  last  an  Emperor  was  found  in  Henry  Raspe,  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia.  Henry  of  Thuringia  was  a  man 
of  courage  and  ability ;  but  his  earlier  life  did  not  des- 
ignate him  as  the  champion  of  Holy  Church.^  He 
was  the  brotheivin-law  of  the  sainted  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  now  the  object  of  the  most  passionate  relig- 
ious endiusiasm,  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  himself.  To 
her,  in  her  desolate  widowhood,  Henry  had  shown  little 
of  the  affection  of  a  brother  or  the  reverence  of  a  wor- 

^  **  Quia  si  omne  aanim  haberetis,  quod  Bex  Solomon  habait,  ordinatioiii 
SanctaB  Bomanie  EoclesuB,  et  divinsB  potentin  non  poteritia  repugnare,  quia 
neoesse  est  ut  in  omni  negotio  semper  Ecdesia  Dei  vincat**  —  p.  190.  The 
marriage  took  place,  Sept  6, 1246.  The  rhetorical  flgaree  in  this  addrass 
of  Albert  of  Beham,  if  it  came  not  from  the  Pope  himself^  were  soiRcientlj 
bold:  '*The  Pope  woold  not  swerve  from  his  purpose  thoagh  the  staia 
should  fall  from  their  spheres,  and  rivers  be  turned  into  blood.  Angeb  and 
archangels  would  in  vain  attempt  to  abrogate  bis  determination."  ^  Neo 
credo  angelos  ant  archangelos  sofficere  illi  articulo,  nt  eam  poesint  ad  vee- 
tmm  bene  pladtum  inclinare.** 

*  The  electors  to  the  Kingdom  of  Germany  were  almost  all  eodesiasdcs. 
The  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Colognoi  Treves,  Bremen;  the  Bishops  of 
Wnrtibarg,  Kaomboorg,  Batisbon,  Strasbnig,  Henry  (Elect)  of  Spires; 
IHkes  Heniy  of  Brabant,  Albert  of  Saxony;  with  some  Counts.  ->  If^ 
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Aipper;  dark  rumors  charged  him  with  having  poi- 
Boned  her  son,  his  nephew,  to  obtain  his  inheritance. 
He  had  been  at  one  time  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Eqh 
peror  in  Germany.  Even  Henrj  at  first  declined  the 
perilous  honor.  He  yielded  at  length  as  to  a  sacrifice : 
"  I  obey,  but  I  shall  not  live  a  year." 

Innocent  issued  his  mandate,^  his  solemn  adjuration 
to  the  prelates  to  elect,  with  one  consent,  Henry  of 
Thuringia  to  the  Imperial  crown.  He  employed  more 
powerfiil  arguments :  all  the  vast  wealth  which  he  still 
drew,  more  especially  from  England,  was  devoted  to 
this  great  end.  The  sum  is  variously  stated  at  25,000 
and  60,000  marks,  which  was  spread  through  Grermany 
by  means  of  letters  of  exchange  from  Venice.  The 
greater  princes  still  stood  aloof;  the  prelates  espoused, 
firom  religious  zeal,  the  Papal  champion ;  among  the 
lower  princes  and  nobles  the  gold  of  England  worked 
wonders.  On  Ascension  Day  the  Archbfahops  aj).  ma. 
of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Bremen,  the  Bishops 
of  Metz,  Spires,  and  Strasburg,  anointed  Henry  of 
Thuringia  as  King  of  Germany  at  Hochem,  AocMts. 
near  Wurtzburg.  His  enemies  called  him  in  scorn  the 
priest  king.*  The  sermons  of  the  prelates  and  clergy, 
who  preached  the  Crusade  against  the  godless  Fred- 
erick, and  the  money  of  the  Pope,  raised  a  powerfiil 
army ;  King  Conrad  was  worsted  in  a  great  battle  near 
Frankfort ;  two  thousand  of  his  own  Swabian  soldiers 
passed  over  to  the  enemy.  But  the  cities,  now  rising 
to  wealth  and  freedom,  stood  firm  to  Frederick :  they 
defied,  in  some  cases  expelled,  their  bishops.     Hennf 

1  Sm  Hie  rerj  carious  letter  in  Hofler,  p.  IM,  on  the  determinatioii  of 
the  Pope. 
<  Matt  Paris.  Chronic  Erphort.  Ann.  Aryi^entin.  aoud  Boehmer,  Fontes 
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of  Thuringia  attempted  to  besiege  first  ReatlingeD,  then 
iMk  17, 1217.  Ulm ;  was  totally  defeated  near  that  city,  fled 
to  his  Castle  of  Wartburg,  and  died  of  grief  and  vex* 
ation  working  on  a  fi'ame  shattered  by  a  fiill  from  hiii 
horse. 

Frederick  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  the  cause  of  iiie 
Pope  still  without  prevailing  power.  The  indefieitiga- 
ble  Innocent  sought  throughout  Grermany,  throughout 
Europe :  he  even  summoned  from  the  remote  and  ba^ 
barous  North  Hakim  King  of  Norway  to  assume  the 
crown  of  Grermany.^  At  last  ^Villiam  of  Holland,  a 
oot.  8, 1247.  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  und^  happier 
auspices,  listened  to  the  tempting  ofiers  of  the  Pope ; 
but  even  Aiz-la-Chapelle  refused,  till  afler  a  siege  of 
some  length,  to  admit  the  Papal  Emperor  to  receive 
the  crown  within  her  walls :  he  was  crowned,  however, 
by  the  Papal  Legate,  the  Cardinal  of  St  Sabina. 

From  diis  time  till  Frederick  lay  dying,  four  years 
after,  at  Fiorentino,  some  dire  fiitaUty  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Frederick  had  ad- 
vanced to  Turin  ;  his  design  no  one  knew ;  all  conjec- 
tured according  to  their  wishes  or  their  fears.  It  was 
rumored  in  England  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful force,  intending  to  dash  down  the  Alps  and  seize 
the  Pope  at  Lyons.  The  Papalists  gave  out  that  he 
had  some  dark  designs,  less  violent  but  more  treacher- 
ous, to  circumvent  the  Pontiff.  Innocent  had  demand 
ed  succor  from  Louis,  who  might,  with  his  brothers  and 
the  nobles  of  France,  no  doubt  have  been  moved  by 
liie  personal  danger  of  the  Pope  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
cause.^     Frederick  had  succeeded,  by  the  surrender  of 

1  Letter  to  William  of  HolUmd. 

*  Matt  Pari*.    In  the  letters  to  Ixmia  and  to  his  mother  Blaache  the 
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the  strong  castle  of  Rivoli  to  Thomas  Dtike  of  Savoy, 
in  removing  the  obstructions  raised  by  that  prince  to 
the  passage  of  the  Alps.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  played 
a  double  game:  he  attacked  the  Cardinal  Octavian 
who  was  despatched  by  the  Pope  with  a  strong  chosen 
foody  of  troops  and  15,000  marks  to  aid  the  Milanese. 
The  Cardinal  reached  Lombardy  with  hardly  a  man ; 
his  whole  treasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Others  declared  that  Frederick  was  weary  of 
the  war,  and  had  determined  on  the  humblest  submis- 
sion. He  himself  may  have  had  no  fixed  and  settled 
object.  He  declared  that  he  had  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Lyons  to  bring  his  cause  to  issue  in  the  face  of  the 
Pope,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.^  He  was 
roused  from  his  irresolution  by  the  first  of  those  dis- 
asters which  went  on  darkening  to  his  end.  Jnoe,  mr. 
The  Pope  was  not  only  Pope  ;  he  had  powerful  compa- 
triots and  kindred  among  the  great  Guelfic  houses  of 
Italy.  This,  not  his  spiritual  powers  alone,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  downfall  of  Frederick.  In  Parma 
itself  the  Rossi,  the  Corre^,  the  Lupi,  connected 
with  the  Oenoese  family  of  the  Sinibaldi,  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  their  party  within  the  city 
The  exiles  appeared  before  Parma  with  a  strong  force  ; 
the  Imperialist  Podesta,  Henry  Testa  of  Arezzo,  sallied 
forth,  was  repulsed  and  slain ;  the  Gruelfc  entered  the 
city  with  the  fljring  troops,  became  masters  of  the  cita- 
del :  Gherardo  Correggio  was  Lord  of  Parma. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  Fred- 
Pope  intimateg  that  they  were  ready  to  march  an  army  not  aoly  to  i/tNmd 
him  ID  LyoiM,  Lot  to  cross  the  Alpeb 

1  Nicolas  de  Curbio,  in  Vit  Innoc  IV.  "  Causn  nr>stra  jostitiam  pns- 
•entialiter  et  potenter  in  adversarii  nostri  &cie,  corao  transalpinis  gentlWi 
positmi.'*  —  Petr.  de  Vin.  ii.  49. 
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erick ;  and  Frederick,  by  the  horrible  barbarity  of 
Turning-  ^^  revonge  against  the  revolted  Parmesans, 
KSSeSk'i  Diigtt  seem  smitten  with  a  judicial  blind- 
•"'^^"^^  ness,  and  to  have  labored  to  extinguish  the 
generous  sympathies  of  mankind  in  his  fitvor*  His 
wrath  against  the  ungrateM  city,  which  he  had  en- 
dowed with  many  privileges,  knew  no  bounds.  He 
had  made  about  one  thousand  prisoners:  on  one  day 
he  executed  four,  on  the  next  two,  before  the  walls, 
and  declared  that  such  should  be  the  spectacle  oiSfered 
to  the  rebels  every  day  during  the  si^e.  He  was  with 
Aogosta.  difficulty  persuaded  to  desist  from  this  inhu- 
man warfare.  Parma  became  the  centre  of  the  war ; 
on  its  capture  depended  all  the  terrors  of  the  Imperial 
arms,  on  its  relief  the  cause  of  the  6uel&.  Around 
Frederick  assembled  King  Enzio,  Eccelin  di  Romano, 
Frederick  of  Antioch,  Count  Lancia,  the  Marquis 
Pallavidni,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  and  Peter  de  Vineft. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquis  Boni&ce  threw  him- 
self with  a  squadron  of  knights  into  the  city.  The 
troops  of  Mantua,  the  Marquis  of  Este,  Alberic  di  Ro- 
mano, the  martial  Cardinal  Gregoiy  of  Monte  Longo 
at  the  head  of  the  Milanese ;  die  Count  of  Lavagna, 
the  Pope's  nephew,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  cross-bowmen  of  Genoa  and  three  hundred  of 
his  own,  hovered  on  all  sides  to  aid  the  beleaguered  city. 
Parma  endured  the  storm,  the  famine :  Frederick  had 
almost  encircled  Parma  by  his  works,  and  called  the 
strong  point  of  his  fortifications  by  the  haughty  but 
ill-omened  name  of  Vittoria.  After  many  months' 
siege,  one  &tal  night  the  troops  of  Parma  issued  from 
Vbb.  18, 1248.  the  city,  and  surprised  the  strong  line  of  forts, 
the  Vittoria,  which  contained  all  the  battering  engines. 
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stores^  provisions,  arms,  tents,  treasures,  of  the  Imperial 
forces.  So  little  alarm  was  at  first  caused*  that  Thad- 
deus  of  Suessa,  who  commanded  in  Vittoria,  exclaimed, 
"  What  1  have  the  mice  left  their  holes  ? ''  In  a  few 
moments  the  whole  fortress  was  in  flames,  it  was  a  heap 
of  ashes,  the  Imperial  garrison  slain  or  prisoners ;  two 
thousand  were  reckoned  as  killed,  including  the  Mar- 
quis Lancia ;  three  thousand  prisoners.^  Among  the 
inestimable  booty  in  money,  jewels,  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  the  carroccio  of  Cremona,  the  Imperial 
fillet,  the  great  seal,  the  sceptre  and  the  crown.  The 
crown  of  gold  and  jewels  was  found  by  a  mean  man, 
called  in  derision  "  Shortlegs."  He  put  the  crown  on  his 
head,  was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades,  and 
entered  Parma,  in  mockery  of  the  Emperor.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  the  ^thful  and  eloquent  Thaddeus 
of  Suessa.  The  hatred  of  his  master's  enemies  was  in 
proportion  to  his  value  to  his  master.  Already  both 
his  hands  were  struck  off;  and  in  this  state,  fiunt  with 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  hewn  in  pieces.^  And  yet  could 
Frederick  hardly  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  foes  — 
cruelties  shown  when  the  blood  was  still  hot  from  bat- 
tle. Only  three  days  before  the  loss  of  the  Vittoria, 
Marcellino,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  a  dangerous  and  active 
partisan  of  the  Pope,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  for  months  in  a  dungeon,  was  brought 
forth  to  be  hanged.  His  death  was  a  strange  wild  con- 
fusion of  the  pious  prelate  and  the  intrepid  Gnelf.  He 
was  commanded  to  anathematize  the  Pope,  he  broke 
out  into  an  anathema  against  the  Emperor.     He  then 

1  Mamtori,  Annil.  tab  aim. 

*  Compare  in  Hbfler*8  *  Albert  von  Belulm  **  the  cmioot  Latin  tonge  oa 
the  defeat  of  Frederick  before  Parma.  All  the  monkish  bards  broke  out  ia 
gratnlant  hymns. 

VOL.  v.  83 
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began  to  chant  the  Te  Denm,  while  the  furious  Saracen 
soldiers  tied  him  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  bonnd  Ids  hands, 
blindfolded  his  eyes,  dragged  him  to  the  gibbet,  where 
he  hung  an  awfiil  example  to  the  rebels  of  Parma.  He 
was  hanged,  says  the  indignant  Legate  of  the  Pope, 
^*  like  a  villain,  a  plebeian,  a  nightman,  a  parricide,  a 
murderer,  a  slave-dealer,  a  midnight  robber/'  ^ 

This  was  but  the  first  of  those  reverses,  which  not 
only  obscured  the  fame,  but  wrung  with  bitterest  an- 
guish the  heart  of  Frederick.  Still  his  gallant  son 
May  26,  Enzio  made  head  against  all  his  father's  foes : 
^^  in   a   skirmish    before    Bologna   Enzio   was 

wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Implacable  Bologna 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  punishment.  All  the 
entreaties  to  which  his  father  humbled  himself;  all 
his  own  splendid  promises  that  for  his  ransom  he  would 
gird  the  city  with  a  ring  of  gold,  neither  melted  nor 
dazzled  the  stubborn  animosity  of  the  Guelfi ;  a  cap- 
impriioo-  tive  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  this  youth,  of 
beauty  equal  to  his  bravery  —  the  poet,  the 


musician,  as  well  as  the  most  valiant  soldier  and  con- 
summate captain —  pined  out  twenty-three  years  of 
life,  if  not  in  a  soualid  dungeon,  in  miserable  inactivity. 
Romance,  by  no  means  improbable,  has  darkened  his 
fate.  The  passion  of  Lucia  Biadagoli,  the  most  beau> 
tiful  and  high-bom  maiden  of  Bologna,  for  the  captive, 
her  attempts  to  release  him,  were  equally  vain :  once 
he  had  almost  escaped,  concealed  in  a  cask  ;  a  lock  of 
his  bright  hair  betrayed  the  secret.'  Nor  had  Freder- 
ick yet  exhausted  the  cup  of  affliction ;  the  worst  was 

1  Matt.  Parifl,  sub  ann.  1249.    Letter  of  Cardinal  Rainier.    However  ex- 
tmvagant  this  letter,  the  fiu^t  can  hardly  have  been  invention. 

2  Bologna  gave  him  the  modceiy  of  a  splendid  ftmeral.    '*  SepoHiia  aK 
mazimo  ciuu  honore.*'  —  B.  Museum  Chroniconi  p.  340. 
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to  come :  suspected,  at  least,  if  unproved  treachery  in 
another  of  his  most  tried  and  &ithful  servants.  Thad- 
deus  of  Suessa  had  been  severed  from  him  by  death, 
his  son  by  imprisonment,  Peter  de  Vine!  was  to  be  so, 
by  the  most  galling  stroke  of  all,  either  foul  treason  in 
De  Vine&,  or  in  himself  blind,  ungrateful  injustice. 
Peter  de  Vinefi  had  been  raised  by  the  wise  peur<to 
dioice  of  Frederick  to  the  highest  rank  and  ^*°^ 
influence.  All  the  acts  of  Frederick  were  attributed 
to  his  chancellor.^  De  Vinea,  like  his  master,  was  a 
poet ;  he  was  one  of  the  counsellors  in  his  great  scheme 
of  legislation.  Some  rumors  spread  abroad  that  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  though  Frederick  had  forbidden  all 
bis  representatives  from  holding  private  intercourse 
with  the  Pope,  De  Vinea  had  many  secret  conferences 
with  Innocent,  and  was  accused  of  betraying  his  mas* 
ter's  interests.  Tet  there  was  no  seeming  diminution 
in  the  trust  placed  in  De  Vine&.  Still  to  the  end  the 
Emperor's  letters  concerning  the  disaster  at  Parma  are 
by  the  same  hand.  Over  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  and 
death,  even  in  his  own  day,  there  was  deep  doubt  and 
obscurity.  The  popular  rumor  ran  that  Frederick  was 
ill ;  the  physician  of  De  Vinea  prescribed  for  him  ;  the 
Emperor,  having  received  some  warning,  addressed  De 
Vine& :  •*  My  friend,  in  thee  I  have  full  trust ;  art  thou 
sure  that  this  is  medicine,  not  poison?"  De  Vinefi 
replied :  "  How  often  has  my  physician  ministered 
healthful  medicines  !  —  why  are  you  now  afraid  ?  " 
Frederick  took  the  cup,  sternly  commanded  the  physi- 
cian to  drink  half  of  it.  The  physician  threw  himself 
at  the  King's  feet,  and  as  he  fell  overdrew  the  liquor. 
Rut  what  was  left  was  administered  to  some  criminalsi 

1  There  u  some  doubt  whether  he  was  actoally  chancellor. 
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who  died  in  agony.  The  Emperor  wrung  his  hands 
and  wept  bitterly :  "  Whom  can  I  now  tmst,  betrayed 
by  my  own  familiar  friend?  Never  can  T  know 
eecarily,  never  can  I  know  joy  more."  By  one  ac- 
count Peter  de  Vinea  was  led  ignominiously  on  an  ass 
through  Pisa,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  dashed 
his  brains  out  against  the  wall.  Dante^s  immortal  verse 
has  saved  the  fame  of  De  Yineft :  according  to  the  poet, 
he  was  the  victim  of  wicked  and  calumnious  jealousy.^ 

The  next  year  Frederick  himself  lay  dying  at  Fio- 
jmie,  1260.  rentino.  His  spirit  was  broken  by  die  defeat 
Frederick n.  of  Parma;  a  strange  wayward  irresolution 
came  over  him  :  now  he  would  march  fiercely  to  Lyons 
and  dethrone  the  Pope ;  now  he  was  ready  to  make  the 
humblest  submission  ;  now  he  seemed  to  break  out  into 
paroxysms  of  cruelty  —  prisoners  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, hung.  Frederick,  if  at  times  rebellious  against  the 
religion,  was  not  above  the  superstition  of  his  times. 
He  had  faith  in  astrology :  it  had  also  been  foretold 
that  he  should  die  in  Firenze  (Florence).  In  Fioren- 
Dee.  18, 1360.  tiuo,  a  towu  uot  fiir  from  Lucera,  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  sickness.  The  hatred  which  pur- 
sued him  to  the  grave,  and  far  beyond  the  grave,  de- 
scribed him  as  dying  unreconciled  to  the  Church,  mia- 
erable,  deserted,  conscious  of  the  desertion  of  all.     Tht 

1  **  I  son  colui,  che  teime  ambo  le  chiavi 
Del  CQor  di  Frederigo,  e  che  le  yolsi 
Semndo  e  desseruido,  si  ^oavi    *    * 

La  meretrice,  che  mai  dal  oepizio 
Di  Cesare  non  torse  gli  occhi  putti, 
Morte  commane,  e  delle  corte  vizio 
Inflammb  contra  me  V  animi  tatti. 

B  gl*  inflammati  infiammar  si  Angnsto, 
Cbe  i  lieti  onoii  tomaro  in  tristi  lattt** 

<<  «6g.  ~  I^femo,  xiiL  St. 
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inexorable  hatred  pursued  Iiis  family,  and  charged  hifl 
son  Manfred  with  hastening  his  death  by  smothering 
him  with  a  pillow.  By  more  credible  accounts  be  died 
in  Manfred's  arms,  having  confessed  and  received  abso- 
lution from  the  faithftil  Archbishop  of  Palermo.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Palermo  in  great  state,  a  magnifi 
cent  tomb  raised  over  his  remains,  an  epitaph  proclaim- 
ing his  glory  and  his  virtues  was  inscribed  by  his  son 
Manfred.^  In  his  last  will  he  directed  that  all  her 
rights  and  honors  should  be  restored  to  the  Holy 
Church  of  Rome,  his  mother;  under  the  condition 
that  the  Church  should  restore  all  the  rights  and 
honors  of  the  Empire.  In  this  provision  the  Church 
refrised  to  see  any  concession,  it  was  the  still  stubborn 
and  perfidious  act  of  a  rebel.  All  his  other  pious 
legacies  for  the  rebuilding  and  endowment  of  chniches 
passed  for  nothing. 

The  world  might  suppose  that  with  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  great  cause  of  hostility  had  been  re- 
moved; but  he  left  to  his  whole  race  the  inheritance 
of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Papal  See  ;  it  was  ex- 
tinguished only  in  the  blood  of  the  last  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  on  the  scaffold  at  Naples. 

It  might  indeed  seem  as  if,  in  this  great  conflict,  each 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  justify  the  extreme  sus- 
picion, the  immitigable  aversion,  of  his  adversary ;  to 
stir  up  the  elements  of  strife,  so  that  tte  whole  world 
was  arrayed  one  half  against  the  other  in  ddence  of 
vital  and  absorbing  principles  of  action.  It  was  a  war 
of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  men ;  and  those  ideas,  on  each 

^**Si  probitas,  tenBUB,  virtatmn  gratia,  censuB. 
Hobilitas  orti  possent  obeiBtere  morti 
Non  foret  extinctiia  Fredericus  qui  jacet 
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Bide,  maintained  to  the  utmost  imaginable  height 
Tliat  the  justice  of  Frederick  was  a  stem  absolutism 
cannot  be  denied;  that  his  notion  of  the  Imperial 
power  was  not  merely  irreconcilable  with  the  fierce 
and  partisan  liberties  of  the  Italian  republics,  but  with 
all  true  freedom ;  that  he  aspired  to  crush  mankind 
into  order  and  happiness  with  the  iron  hand  of  autoc- 
racy. Still  no  less  than  autocracy  in  those  times  could 
coerce  the  countless  religious  and  temporal  feudal  tyr« 
annies  which  oppressed  and  retarded  civilization.  The 
Sicilian  legislation  of  Frederick  shows  that  order  and 
happiness  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  rule :  the  asser- 
tion of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  law ;  premature  ad- 
vance towards  representative  government;  the  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  all  classes ;  the  wise  commercial  regu- 
lations ;  the  cultivation  of  letters,  arts,  natural  philos- 
ophy, science ;  all  these  if  despotically  enforced,  were 
enforced  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  despotism.  That 
Frederick  was  honored,  admired,  loved  by  a  great  part 
of  his  subjects ;  that  if  by  one  party  he  was  looked  on 
with  the  bitterest  abhorrence,  to  others  he  was  no  less 
the  object  of  wonder  and  of  profound  attachment,  ap- 
pears from  his  whole  history.  In  Sicily  and  Naples, 
though  the  nobles  had  been  held  down  with  an  inflexible 
hand,  though  he  was  compelled  to  impose  still  heavier 
taxation,  though  his  Grerman  house  had  contracted  a 
large  debt  of  unpopularity,  though  there  might  be  mor 
than  one  conspiracy  instantly  and  sternly  suppressed,  yet 
there  was  in  both  countries  a  fond,  almost  romantic  at- 
tachment, to  his  name  and  that  of  his  descendants 
The  crown  of  Grermany,  which  he  won  by  his  gallant 
enterprise,  he  secured  by  his  affiibility,  courtesy,  chival- 
rous nobleness  of  character.     In  Grermany,  not  all  the 
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influence  of  the  Pope  could  for  a  long  time  raise  up  a 
formidable  opposition ;  the  feeble  rebellion  of  his  son, 
Tuilike  most  parricidal  rebellions  g{  old,  was  crushed  on 
his  appearance.  For  a  long  time  many  of  the  highest 
churchmen  were  on  his  side :  and  when  all  the  church- 
men arrajed  themselves  against  him,  all,  even  his  most 
dangerous  enemies  among  the  temporal  princes,  rallied 
round  his  banner  ;  the  Empire  was  one ;  it  was  difficult 
to  find  an  obscure  insignificant  prince,  with  all  the 
hierarchy  on  his  side,  to  hazard  the  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  crown. 

The  religion  of  Frederick  is  a  more  curious  problem. 
If  it  exercised  no  rigorous  control  over  his  B^itekm  of 
luxurious  life,  there  was  in  his  day  no  indis-  ''~^<*- 
soluble  alliance  between  Christian  morals  and  Christian 
religion.  This  holy  influence  was  no  less  wanting  to 
the  religion  of  many  other  kings,  who  lived  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  Church.  Frederick,  if  he  had  not 
been  Emperor  and  King  of  Sicily,  and  so  formidable  to 
the  Papal  power,  might  have  dallied  away  his  life  in 
unrebuked  voluptuousness.  If  he  had  not  threatened 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  might  have  infringed  on 
the  pure  precepts  of  St.  Peter.  Frederick  was  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  worst  kind  —  a  persecutor  without  bigotry : 
but  the  heretics  were  not  only  misbelievers,  they  were 
Lombard  rebels.  How  far  he  may  have  been  goaded 
into  general  scepticism  by  the  doubts  forced  upon  him 
by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  the  great  churchmen: 
how  far,  in  his  heart,  he  had  sunk  to  the  miserable 
mocking  indifference  beta*ayed  by  some  of  the  sarcasms, 
current,  as  trom  his  Kps,  and  which,  even  if  merely  gay 
and  careless  words,  jarred  so  harshly  on  the  sensitive 
rcjigioil  ol  his  age,  cannot  bo  known.     Frederick  cer- 
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tainly  made  no  open  profession  of  unbelief;  he  re* 
peatedlj  offered  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  creed  before  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  not 
superior,  it  is  manifest,  to  some  of  the  superstitions  of 
his  time  ;  he  is  accused  of  studying  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  but  it  may  have  been  astrology  aspiring  (under 
Arabic  teaching)  to  astronomy,  rather  than  astronomy 
grovelling  down  to  astrology.  That  which  most  re- 
volted his  own  age,  his  liberality  towards  the  Moham- 
medans, his  intercourse  by  negotiation,  and  in  the  Holy 
Land,  with  the  Sultan  and  his  viziers,  and  with  his  own 
enlightened  Saracen  subjects,  as  well  as  his  terrible 
body-guard  at  Nocera,  will  find  a  fairer  construction  in 
modem  times.  How  much  Europe  had  then  to  learn 
from  Arabian  letters,  arts  and  sciences ;  how  much  of 
her  own  wisdom  to  receive  back  through  those  chan- 
nels, appeared  during  the  present  and  the  succeeding 
centuries.  Frederick's,  in  my  judgment,  was  neither 
scornful  and  godless  infidelity,  nor  certainly  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  Christianity,  yearning  afler 
holiness  and  purity  not  then  attainable.  It  was  the 
shattered,  dubious,  at  times  trembling  faith,  at  times 
desperately  reckless  incredulity,  of  a  man  forever  un- 
der the  burden  of  an  undeserved  excommunication,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  discern  the  injustice,  but  could 
not  quite  shake  ofi^  the  terrors :  of  a  man,  whom  a 
better  age  of  Christianity  might  not  have  made  re- 
ligious ;  whom  his  own  made  irreligious.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Frederick,  is  the  gen- 
erous love  which  he  inspired  to  many  of  the  noblest 
minds  of  his  time ;  not  merely  such  bold  and  eloquent 
legists  as  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  whose  pride  and  con- 
scious power  might  conspire  with  his  zeal  for  the  Im- 
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perial  cause,  to  make  him  confront  so  intrepidly,  so  elo* 
quentlj,  the  Council  at  Lyons ;  it  was  the  first  bold  en- 
counter of  the  Roman  lawyer  with  the  host  of  Canon 
lawyers.  Nor  was  it  merely  Peter  de  Vineft,  whose 
melancholy  fete  revenged  itself  for  its  injustice^  if  he 
ever  discovered  its  injustice,  on  the  stricken  and  deso- 
late heart  of  the  King :  but  of  meti,  like  Herman  of 
Salza,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
Herman  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
blameless,  the  noblest,  the  most  experienced,  most 
religious  of  men.  If  his  Teutonic  Order  owed  the 
foundation  of  its  greatness,  with  lavish  grants  and  im- 
munities, to  Frederick,  it  owed  its  no  less  valuable 
religious  existence,  its  privileges,  its  support  against 
the  hostile  clergy,  to  the  Popes.  Honorius  and  Greg- 
ory vied  with  the  Emperor  in  heaping  honors  on  De 
Salza  and  his  Order.  Yet  throughout  his  first  conflict, 
De  Salza  is  the  firm,  unswerving  firiend  of  Frederick. 
He  follows  his  excommunicated  master  to  the  Holy 
Land,  adheres  to  his  person  in  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port; death  alone  separates  the  firiends.^  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo  (against  whom  is  no  breath  of 
calumny)  is  no  less,  to  the  close  of  Frederick's  life,  his 
tried  and  inseparable  friend ;  he  never  seems  to  have 
denied  him,  though  excommunicate,  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion ;  buried  him,  though  y^t  unabsolved,  in  his  ca- 
thedral ;  inscribed  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph,  which,  if 
no  favorable  proof  of  the  Archbishop's  poetic  powers, 
is  the  lasting  tribute  of  his  fervent,  faithful  admiration. 
On  the  other  hand.  Innocent  IV.  not  only  carried 
the  Papal  claims  to  the  utmost,  and  asserted  poptinno- 
them  with  a  kind  of  ostentatious  intrepidity  :  •^^• 

1  In  Voigt,  Qeichichto  Preuasens,  is  a  verj  elaborate  and  interesting  ao> 
count  of  Hennan  of  Salza,  and  the  rite  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
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**  We  are  no  mere  man,  we  have  the  place  of  God 
upon  earth  I  *'  but  there  was  a  personal  arrogance  in 
bis  demeanor,  and  an  implacability  which  revolted  even 
the  most  awe-struck  worshippers  of  the  Papal  power. 
Towards  Frederick  he  showed,  blended  with  the  haughn 
tiuess  of  the  Pope,  the  fierceness  of  a  Guelfic  partisan  a 
he  hated  him  with  something  of  the  personal  hatred  of  ^ 
a  chief  of  the  opposite  faction  in  one  of  the  ItaUan  re- 
publics. Never  was  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  See  so 
insatiate  as  under  Innocent  lY.;  the  taxes  levied  in 
England  alone,  her  most  profitable  spiritual  estate, 
amounted  to  incredible  sums.  Never  was  aggression 
so  open  or  so  daring  on  the  rights  and  exemptions  of 
the  clergy  (during  the  greater  part  of  the  strife  the 
support  of  the  two  new  Orders  enabled  the  Pope  to 
trample  on  the  clergy,  and  to  compel  them  to  submit 
to  extortionate  contributions  towards  his  wars) :  never 
was  the  spiritual  character  so  entirely  merged  in  the 
temporal  as  among  his  Legates.  They  were  no  longer 
the  austere  and  pious,  if  haughty  churchmen.  Cardi* 
nal  Rainier  commanded  the  Papal  forces  in  the  sitates 
of  St.  Peter  with  something  of  the  ability  and  all  the 
ferocity  and  mercilessness  of  a  later  Captain  of  Con- 
dottieri ;  Albert  von  Beham,  the  Archdeacon  of  Pas- 
sau,  had  not  merely  been  detected,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
fraudulent  malversation  and  shamefully  expelled  fi-om 
Bavaria,  but  when  he  appeared  again  as  Dean  of  Pas- 
san,  his  own  despatches,  which  describe  his  negotiations 
with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  show  a  repulsive  depth  of 
arrogant  iniquity.  The  incitement  of  Conrad  to  rebel- 
lion against  his  father  seems  to  him  but  an  ordinary 
proceeding.  The  Bishop  of  Ferram,  the  Legate  in 
Germany,  was  a  drunkard,  if  not  worse.     Gregory  of 
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Monte  l!x)ngo,  daring  the  whole  period  Papal  repre« 
sentative  in  Lombardj,  the  conductor  of  all  the  nego« 
tiations  with  the  republics,  the  republics  which  swarmed 
with  heretics,  was  a  man  of  notorious  incontinence; 
Frederick  himself  had  hardly  more  concubines  than 
the  Cardinal  Legate. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  Pope 
began  to  announce  his  intention  of  return- TiMPoiMtn«r 
ing  to  Italy,  r^er  Capoccio  was  ordered  to  rndariek. 
ascertain  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
The  Pope  himself  raised  a  song  of  triumph,  addressed 
to  all  the  prelates  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm : 
^*'  Earth  and  heaven  were  to  break  out  into  joy  at  this 
great  deliverance."  ^  But  the  greater  number  of  both 
orders  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  blessing; 
they  were  mourning  over  the  grave  of  him  whom  the 
Pope  described  as  the  hammer  of  persecution.  The 
aged  Archbishop  of  Palermo  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Salerno  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Conrad;  the 
Archbish<^  of  Ban,  Frederick's  deadly  enemy,  seemed 
to  stand  alone  in  the  Papal  interest.  Strangers,  the 
Subdeacon  Matthew,  and  a  Dominican  friar,  were  sent 
into  Calabria  and  Sicily  po  stir  up  the  clergy  to  a  sense 
of  their  wrongs.  In  Germany  Conrad  was  arraigned 
as  a  rebellious  usurper  for  presuming  to  oflBar  itrsist- 
ance  to  William  of  Holland.  He  was  again  solemnly 
excommunicated  ;  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him. 
The  Pope  even  endeavored  to  estrange  the  Swabians 
from  their  liege  lord :  **  Herod  is  dead ;  Archelaus 
aspires  to  reign  in  his  stead."  In  an  attempt  to  mur- 
der Cwirad  at  Ratisbon,  the  Abbot  Ulric  Deo.  as,  U6S. 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  actor ;  the  Bishop 
1  Baynald.  sob  aim.  125L 
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of  Ratisbon  was  awaiting  without  the  walls  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  assassination.^ 
The  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Christian,  a  prelate  of  great 
piety,  broaches  the  unpalatable  doctrine  that,  as  far  as 
spiritual  enemies,  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  laMriul 
sword ;  but  as  for  drawing  the  sword  of  steel,  he  held 
it  unbefitting  his  priestly  character.  He  is  deposed  for 
these  strange  opinions.^  A  youth,  the  Subdeacon  Ge- 
rard, is  placed  on  the  Primate's  throne  of  Germany. 

Monarchs,  however,  seemed  to  vie  in  giving  honor 
The  kings  do  to  the  triumphant  Pontiff  on  his  proposed  le- 
nooentiv. "  tum  to  Rome.  The  Queen-mother  Blanche 
of  France  (Louis  IX.,  her  son,  was  now  prisoner  in 
the  East)  offered  to  accompany  him  with  a  strong 
body  of  French  troops.  Henry  of  England  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Holy  Father  before  he  departed  for  the  south. 
Alphonso  of  Castile  entreated  him  to  trust  to  the  arms, 
fleets,  and  protection  of  Spain  rather  than  of  France. 
Before  he  bade  farewell  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  whose 
pious  hospitality  he  rewarded  with  high  praise  and 
some  valuable  privileges,*  he  had  an  interview  within 
the  city  with  his  own  Emperor  William  of  Holland. 

1  **  Qui  episoopos  fons  murcM  chritatis  com  moltis  armatis  eventam  lei 
Botidtiis  expectabat."  ~  Henn.  Alt.  apod  Boehmer,  iL  507.  Sea  Chron. 
SallB.  Pez.  i.  862. 

s  "  At  jure  episoopata  dejectam  ob  principatum  oonjimctiim  azploratiim 
aft;  com  non  modo  pnesulem  sed  etiam  principem  agere,  ac  vim  insultan- 
tium  ecclesis  vi  repellere  oporteret**  Such  is  the  comment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical amialist  Raynaldus,  sub  ann. 

s  The  morals  of  Lyons  were  not  improTed  by  the  residence  of  the  Papal 
court  It  was  openly  declared  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  "  Magnam  fecimus,  poet- 
quam  in  banc  urbem  vcnimus,  utilitatem  et  eleemosynam :  quando  enini 
primo  hnc  venimus,  tria  vel  quatuor  prostibula  invenimos;  sed  nunc  race- 
dentes  nnum  solum  reiinquimus;  verum  ipsum  durat  continuatnm  ak 
•rintali  parte  civitaUs  usque  ad  occidentalem." — Katt  Paiis,  p.  819. 
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After  that  he  descended  the  Rhone  to  Vienne,  to 
Orange,  and  then  proceeded  to  Marseilles.  Apru  19. 
He  arrived  at  Gtenoa;  the  city  hailed  her  holy  son 
with  the  utmost  honors.  The  knights  and  nobles  of 
the  territory  supported  a  silken  canopy  over  his  head 
to  protect  him  from  the  snn.  On  Ascension  May  17. 
Day  he  received  the  delegates  from  the  cities  of  Lom« 
hardy.  Ghibellinism  held  down  its  awe-stmck  and  dis- 
comfited head.  Rome  alone  was  not  as  yet  thought 
worthy,  or  sought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  favor  of 
his  presence,  or  he  dared  not  trust,^  notwithstanding 
his  close  alliance  with  the  Frangipani  (whom  he  had 
bought),  that  unruly  dty.  He  visited  Milan,  Htontimi 
Brescia,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Modena,  every- July  m.* 
where  there  was  tumultuous  joy  among  the  Ghielfi. 
While  he  was  at  Milan  Lodi  made  her  submission : 
the  Count  of  Savoy  abandoned  the  party  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen.  On  All-Saints'-Day  he  was  at  Faena; 
on  the  5th  of  November  he  stayed  his  steps,  and  fixed 
his  court  at  Perugia.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  re- 
mained in  that  city ;  Rome  was  not  honored  with  the 
presence  of  her  Pontiff  till  Rome  compelled  that  pfes- 
ence. 

Among  the  first  resolutions  of  Innocent  was  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  more  especially  in  the  Ohibelline 
dties,  such  as  Cremona.  A  holocaust  of  these  outcasts 
would  be  a  fit  offering  <^  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the 
removal  of  the  perfidious  Frederick.  It  was  his  design 
to  strike  in  this  manner  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline 
interests  in  Lombardy.  The  sum  of  EkM^elin  di  Roma- 
no's atrocities,  atrocities  which,  even  if  blackened  by 
Guelfic  hatred,  are  the  most  frightful  in  these  frightful 

1  Kic  de  Carbio,  c.  80. 
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times,  must  be  still  aggravated  by  the  charge  of  heredi- 
tary heresy.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  sncb  a  monster 
could  have  religion  enough  to  be  a  heretic ;  but  Ek^celin 
was  dead  to  spiritual  censures  as  to  the  reproaches  of 
his   own   conscience. 

But  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  Innocent.  Though  the  firm  hand  of 
Manfred  had  maintained  almost  the  whole  realm  in  al- 
legiance, the  nominal  rule  was  intrusted  by  King  Con- 
rad to  his  younger  brother  Henry.  The  denunciations, 
intrigues,  and  censures  of  the  Pope  had  wrought  on 
certain  nobles  and  cities.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  si- 
multaneously in  many  places,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Count  of  Aquino ;  in  Apulia  the  cities  of  Fo^a, 
Andrea,  and  Barletta ;  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  Capua 
and  Naples  were  in  open  rebellion.  Capua  and  Naples 
defied  all  the  forces  of  Manfred.  The  Pope  had  al- 
ready assumed  a  sovereign  power,  as  if  the  forfeited 
realm  had  reverted  to  the  Holy  See.  He  had  revoked 
all  Frederick's  decrees  which  were  hostile  to  the 
Church:  he  had  invested  Henry  Frangipani  with 
M'anfred's  principality  of  Tarentum  and  the  land  of 
Otranto ;  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Venetian  Marco  Zi- 
ani,  the  kinsman  of  the  captain  executed  by  Frederick, 
the  principality  of  Lecce. 

Conrad  had  already  with  some  forces  crossed  the 
oonndtn  Alps ;  he  had  been  received  by  the  few  fidth* 
Ooi.i28i.  ftd  Ghibelline  cities  in  Lombardy,  Verona, 
Padua,  Vicenza.  But  throughout  Central  Italy  the 
Guelfic  faction  prevailed ;  the  Papal  forces  were  strong. 
He  demanded  of  the  Venetians,  and  as  they  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  Conrad  from  the  north  of  Italy,  he  ob- 
tained ships  to  convey  him  to  the  south  ;  he  landed  at 
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Siponto,  near  Manfredonia.     He  was  i*eceived  hy  Man* 
fred  and  by  the  principal  nobility  as  their  .t.»  y  ngi 
deliverer.      Aquino,    Suessa,   San    Germano^^J^i 
fell  before  him,  and  Ca])oa  opened  her  gates ;  ^^  ™*' 
Naples  was  stormed,  sacked,  and  treated  with  the  nt« 
most  cruelty.     Innocent  beheld  ;the  son  of  Frederick, 
though  under  excommunication,  in  full  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  hereditary  kingdom.     Innocent  looked 
in  vain  for  aid  in  Italy ;  his  own  forces,  those  of  the 
Guelfi,  had  not  obeyed  the  summons  to  relieve  Naples. 
Eccelin  di  Romano  and  the  Ghibellines  occupied  those 
of  Lombardy;  the  Gnelf^  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna, 
now  superior  to  the  Ghibellines,  had  broken  out  infr 
Auctions  among  themselves ;  the  fleets  of  G^noa  wen 
engaged  against  the  infidels.     Innocent  looked  abroad ; 
the  wealth  of  England  had  been  his  stay  in  former  ad- 
versities.   He  had  already  sent  an  offer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  the  brother  of  King  Henry,  Richard  of 
Cornwall;   but  Richard,  from  timidity  or  prudence, 
shrunk  from  this  remote  enterprise.     He  alleged  the 
power  of  Conrad  ;  his  own  relationship  with  the  house 
of  Swabia :  in  his  mistrust  he  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
guarantees  and  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  p,p,^i  ^ecww. 
his  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.     But  SJry*hL^ 
his  feeble   brother,  Henry  of  England,  was  ^^ot^ 
not  embarrassed  by  this  prudence.     He  ac-^'jSS*' 
cepted  the  offer  of  the  investiture   for   his  ^"**  ^**' 
second  son  Eldmund ;  in  his  weak  vanity  he  addressed 
Edmund  in  his  court,  and  treated  him  as  already  the 
King  of  Sicily.      The  more  prudent  Nuncio  of  the 
Pope  enjoined  greater  caution ;  but  all  that  the  King 
could  abstract  from  his  own  exchequer,  borrow  of  his 
brother  Richard,  extort  from  the  Jews,  exact  by  his 
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justices  on  their  circuit,  was  faithfullj  transmitted  to 
Rome,  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  Papal  armament 
against  Conrad.  For  this  vain  title,  which  the  Pope 
resumed  at  his  earliest  convenience,  Heniy  III.  en- 
dangered his  own  throne :  these  exactions  precipitated 
the  revolt  of  his  Barons,  which  ended  in  the  hattle  of 
Lewes. 

But  while  Innocent  IV.  was  thus  triumphing  over 
the  fall  of  his  great  enemy ;  while  he  was  levying  taxes 
on  the  tributary  world ;  while  he  was  bestowing  the 
empire  of  Germany  on  William  of  Holland,  assuming 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  an  appanage  escheated  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  selling  it  to  one  foreign  prince  after 
another,  he  was  himself  submitting  to  tiie  stem  dictar 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  Senator  of  Rome.  The 
Frangipanis  could  no  longer  repay  with  their  vigorous 
support  the  honors  bestowed  upon  their  &mily  by  the 
grant  of  the  principality  of  Tarentum.  The  popular 
The  Senator  party  was  iu  the  ascendant;  Brancaleone,  a 
Bnoeaieooe.  golognese  rf  great  fame  as  a  lawyer,  was 
summoned  to  assume  the  dignity  of  Senator  of  Rome. 
He  refused  for  a  time  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  unruly  people ;  he  consented  only  on  the  prudent 
condition  that  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Rome  should  be  sent  to  Bologna.  Nor  would  he  con- 
descend to  accept  the  office  but  for  the  period  of  three 
years.  He  exacted  a  solemn  oath  of  obedience  from 
every  citizen.  At  first  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  peq>le 
appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  stem,  just  rule  <^  the 
Senator.  No  rank,  no  power  could  protect  the  high- 
bom  ;  no  obscurity,  nor  the  fiivor  of  the  populace,  the 
meaner  criminal.  His  first  act  was  to  hang  firom  the 
windows  of  their  castles  some  citizens  notorious  and 
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convicted  as  homicides ;  other  rebels  he  suspended  on 
gibbets.^  Among  his  first  acts  was  to  summon  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his  diocese ; 
it  was  not  becoming  that  the  Queen  of  cities  should  sit 
05  a  widow  without  her  Pontiff.  Innocent  hesitated ; 
a  more  imperious  message  summoned  him  to  instant 
obedience ;  at  the  same  time  the  Perugians  received  a 
significant  menace  ;  that  if  they  persisted  in  entertain- 
ing the  Pope,  the  Romans  would  treat  them  May  26, 1268. 
as  thejr  had  already  treated  other  cities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, whom  they  had  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  Inno- 
cent trembled  and  complied  ;  he  entered  Rome  with  a 
serene  countenance  but  heavy  heart.  He  was  received 
with  triumph  by  the  Senator  and  the  whole  people. 
In  the  spring  Innocent  again  withdrew  from  Rome  to 
Assiffi ;  the  pretext  was  the  consecration  of  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  St.  Francis.^  But  the  impatient 
people  murmured  at  his  delay;  the  Senator  Branca- 
leone  again  sent  messengers  to  expostulate  in  haughty 
humility  with  the  Pope ;  "  it  became  not  the  pastor  to 
abandon  his  flock :  he  was  the  Bishop  not  of  Lyons, 
of  Perugia,  of  Anagni,  but  of  Rome."  The  people  of 
Assist,  Hke  those  of  Perugia,  were  warned  by  the  fate 
of  Ostia,  Porto,  Tusculum,  Albano,  Sabina,  and  of 
Tivoli,  against  which  last  the  Romans  were  in  arms. 
Innocent  was  compelled  to  return  ;  he  passed  by  Nami, 
and  again  he  was  received  with  outward  demonstrations 
of  joy ;  but  now  secret  murmurs  and  even  violent  rec- 
lamations were  heard  that  the  Pope  owed  the  people 
of  Rome  great  sums  for  the  losses  sustained  by  his  long 

^  Raynald.  sub  ann.  1254. 

s  Hatt  Paris,  sub  ann.  1258.   Coibio,  Vit  Innocent.  IV.    Compare  Qik 
bon,  xii.  878,  ch.  Ixix. 
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absence.  Pilgrims  and  suitors  had  been  few ;  they  had 
let  no  lodgings ;  their  shops  had  been  without  custom- 
ers ;  their  provisions  unsold ;  their  old  usurious  profits 
of  lending  money  had  failed.  The  Pope  could  only 
take  refuge  in  the  rigid  justice  of  the  Senator ;  Bran* 
caleone  allayed  or  awed  the  tumult  to  peace. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  Innocent  was  pursuing  hti 
jBuiy  in  1254.  schcmes  upou  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without 
NapiM.  fear  or  scruple.  Conrad  at  first  had  made 
overtures  of  submission.*  He  was  strong  enough  to 
indulge  the  hereditary  cruelty  which  he  unhappily  dis- 
played in  a  fitr  higher  degree  than  the  ability  and  splen- 
dor of  his  forefethers,^  and  to  foster  ignoble  jealousy 
against  his  bastard  brother,  Manfred,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  preservation  of  his  realm,  but  whose  fame,  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  body  and  mind,  influence,  popularity 
overshadowed  the  authority  of  the  King.  He  grad- 
ually withdrew  his  confidence  from  Manfred,  and  de- 
spoiled him  of  his  power  and  honors.'  With  admirable 
prudence  Manfred  quietly  let  fidl  title  after  title,  post 
after  post,  possession  after  possession ;  nothing  remained 
to  him  but  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and  that  bur- 
dened with  a  heavy  tax  raised  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  King  dismissed,  under  various  pretexts,  the  kin- 
dred of  Manfred,  Galvaneo  and  Frederico  Lancia,  Bon- 
ifacio di  Argoino,  his  maternal  uncle.  The  noble  exilei 
found  refuge  with  the  Empress  Constantia,  Manfred's 

1  To  the  Pope*8  first  envoy,  according  to  Spinelli,  Conrad  haagfatUy  re- 
plied, **  Chd  &rei  meglio  ad  impacciani  con  Uchierica  rasa.**— Diaiio, 
apod  MuratorL 

>  **  Yi  fece  gran  giustizia,  e  grande  uocitione.**  —  M.  Spinelli,  I>iaRe^ 
apud  Muratori,  R.  I.  S.  xii.  Bartholomeo  di  Neocastro,  c  iii.  Mont  B 
I.  S.  ziu. 

*  Giannone,  p.  485. 
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sister,  at  ConstantiDople :  Conrad,  by  his  ambassadors, 
insisted  on  their  expulsion  fi*om  that  court 

But  the  Pope,  in  his  despair  at  this  unexpected 
strength  displayed  by  the  House  of  Swabia,  had  re* 
course  to  new  measures  of  hostility.  Conrad,  like  his 
ally  Eocelin,  was  attainted  of  heresy ;  both  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  presence  of  the  Pope  to 
answer  these  charges ;  and  to  surrender  themselves 
unarmed,  unprotected  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy. 
Conrad,  whose  policy  it  was  rather  to  conciliate  than 
irreconcilaUy  to  break  with  the  Pope,  condescended 
to  make  his  appearance  by  his  proctcnr  in  the  Papal 
Court. 

But  death  was  on  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen. 
Henry,  the  younger  son  of  Frederick,  aBMthor 
youth  of  twdve  years  old,  came  from  Sidly  D«».ia68. 
to  visit  his  brother  Conrad ;  he  sickened  and  died.^ 
No  death  could  take  place  in  this  doomed  family,  the 
object  of  such  unextinguishable  hate,  without  being 
darkened  from  a  calamity  into  a  crime.  Conrad  was 
accused  of  poisoning  his  brother,  and  by  the  Pope  him- 
self. Even  the  melancholy  of  Conrad  at  the  loss  of  his 
brothw,  perhaps  a  presentiment  of  his  own  approaching 
end,  was  attributed  to  remorse.  He  hardly  raised  his 
head  again  ;  he  wrote  lett^*s  to  the  court  of  England, 
friU  of  the  most  passionate  grief.  In  another  year  Con- 
rad himself  was  in  his  grave :  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Of  of  oonad. 
his  death  the  guilt,  for  guilt  the  Guelfe  were*^^^*^ 

I  Matt  Paris,  sub  ann.  Nic.  de  Jamtilla.  The  Pope  is  said  to  faava 
proposed  to  many  bis  niece  to  Heniy  '.Paris,  p.  S82}.  A  treaty  was  begos. 
Conrad  during  the  negotiations  was  poisoned,  but  recovered.  He  accused 
Aa  Pope  of  this  iioisoning  (ibid.  852).  The  Pope  himself  accused  Conrad 
9f  noisoning  Henry. 
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determinecl  to  see,  was  lu4  cm  Manfred.^  Connulin, 
almost  an  iniant,  not  three  years  qUl,  wbs  the  one  legit- 
kuate  hdr  of  Barbarossa  and  of  Frederick  U.  The 
oraruMa.  oonsammate  sagackj  of  Manfred  led  him  tr 
deckure  that  he  wonld  not  accept  the  Regencj  of  the 
reahn  which  Conrad  (periiaps  in  some  kte  rrauusse,  or 
in  the  desperate  convictioii  enforced  on  his  death-^bed, 
that  Manfred  alone  could  protect  his  son}  had  tbonght 
of  beqneaihing  to  him.  Manfred  awaited  his  time :  he 
left  to  Berthokl,  Marquis  of  Hamburg,  ihe  commander 
o£  the  German  auxiliaries  <£  Conrad,  the  perifoiis  post, 
knowing  perhaps  at  once  the  incapacity  of  Berihold, 
and  the  odiousness  of  the  Germans  to  the  subjects  of 
Sicily.  Berthold,  according  to  the  will  of  Ccfirad, 
assumed  the  Regency,  took  possession  of  the  royal  treas- 
ures, and,  in  obedience  to  the  dying  iustmctiQiis  of 
Conrad,  sent  a  humble  message  entreating  peaoe  and 
the  parental  protection  of  the  Pope  for  the  &therless 
orphan.  Innocent  was  said  to  have  broken  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  joy  on  hearing  the  death  of  Conrad.  But 
he  assumed  a  lofty  tone  of  compassion  ;  enlaiged  upon 
Jon*  19.  his  own  mercifU  dispodtion ;  granted  to  Con- 
radin  the  barren  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  right  to  the  Dukedom  of  Swalm*  But 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had 
devolved  to  the  Roman  See :  when  Conradin  should  be 
of  age,  the  See  of  Rome  might  then,  if  he  should 
appear  not  undeserving,  condescend  to  take  his  daims 
into  her  gracious  consideration. 

Innocent  had  again,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  sum^ 
mer  heats,  escaped  from  Rome,  and  was  holding  his 
court  at  Anagni.     He  spared  no  measures  to  become 

^  JtmsiUa,  Malespiiuu 


master  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  issued  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  William,  Cardinal  of  St  Eustachioi 
to  raise  money  and  troops  for  this  enterprise.  The 
Car«Bnal  was  aathorized  to  impawn  as  security  to  the 
RonMA  merchants,  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  the  castles 
and  possBsuons  of  the  separate  churches  al  the  city,  of 
the  Campa^a  and  the  Maritima,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily.  He  was  to  seize  and  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  the  war  the  possessions  and  revenues  <»f  all  the  va- 
cant Bishoprics ;  and  of  all  the  Bishoprics,  though  not 
vacant,  whose  prelates  did  not  espouse  the  Papal  cause. 
He  had  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  even  money  through- 
out the  realm ;  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Frederick  and  of  his  son,  who  should  not, 
after  due  admonition,  return  to  their  allegia»i  •  to  the 
Pope.  He  might  annul  all  grants,  seize  all  /  efi,  and 
regrant  them  to  the  partisans  of  Rome.  By  tiese  ex- 
ertions, a  great  army  was  gathered  on  the  rentier. 
From  Anagni  the  Pope  issued  his  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Manfred,  the  Marquis  of  Homburg,  and 
all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Conrad.^  The  Regent, 
the  Marquis  of  Homburg,  found  that  many  of  the 
nobles  were  in  secret  treaty  with  the  Pope ;  he  let  the 
sceptre  of  Rcigenoy  fall  from  his  feeble  hands;  and 
amidst  the  general  contempt  abdicated  his  trusi- 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Manfred;  all  who  were 
attached  to  the  house  of  Swabia,  all  who  abhorred  or 
deq>]sed  the  Papal  government,  all  who  desired  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  realm,  counts,  barons,  many  of  the 
higher  clergy,  at  least  in  secret,  implored  MtaJt^i. 
Manfred  to  assume  the  Regency.  Manfred,  ^*>~^ 
consummate  in  the  art  of  sel^<x>mmand,  could  only  be 

1  Apod  BftTiuad.  1254,  S«pt.  S. 
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forced  in  these  calamitous  times  to  imperil  his  honor  b; 
taking  up  this  dangerous  post.  Rumors  indeed  were 
abroad  of  the  death  of  Conradin  ;  and  Manfred  was 
the  next  successor,  according  to  the  will  of  his  &ther 
Frederick.^  He  assumed  the  Regency ;  threw  a  strong 
force  of  Germans  into  St.  Germane  ;  fortified  Capua 
D*to  doubt-  ^^^  *^®  adjacent  towns  to  check  the  progress 
fbi,i264  Qjp  ij^g  Papal  arms.  But  everywhere  was 
rebellion,  defection,  treachery.  The  Papal  agents  had 
persuaded  or  bribed  Pietro  Roflb,  the  Regent,  under 
Berthold  of  Homburg,  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  raised 
the  Papal  standard.  Berthold's  own  conduct  indicated 
treachery;  he  sent  no  troops  to  the  aid  of  Manfred, 
but  roved  about  with  his  Grermans,  committing  acts  of 
plunder,  and  so  estranging  the  people  from  the  Swabian 
rule.  He  retained  possession  of  the  royal  treasures. 
Richard  of  Monte  Negro  had  already,  in  hatred  of 
Berthold,  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope  ;  other  nobles 
were  secretly  dealing  for  the  renewal  of  their  fiefe,  or 
for  the  grant  of  escheated  fiefe,  with  the  Pope,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  universal  sovereign.  Even  in 
Capua  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  against  the  power 
and  against  the  life  of  Manfred. 

Manfred  was  as  great  a  master  in  the  arts  of  dissim* 
oondnctof  ulatiou  as  the  Pope  himself.  He  found  it 
''*°*^'  necessary  at  least  to  appear  to  yield.  Al- 
ready the  Papal  agents  had  sounded  his  fidelity;  he 
now  openly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Pope 

^  Nic  Jamdlla  makes  Bianfred  legitimate;  his  mother,  Bianca  Lancij^ 
was  the  J{/l[h  wife  of  Fredericic.  But  Manfred  does  not  seem  to  have  bT' 
serted  his  own  legitimacy.  Malespina  (though  Papalist)  writes,  **  Tanquam 
ex  damnato  coitu  derivatus,  defectum  natalium  paciator,  nobilis  tamei 
naturie  decus  utriusque  parentis,  qua  ortus  ejus  esse  meruerat  genefX»us^ 
maculun  f^re  defectfts  hujus  expiabat.*' —  Apud  Hurter.  viii.  787 
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as  the^rotector  of  the  orphan ;  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  admit  the  Pope  into  the  realm,  reserving  his  own 
rights  and  those  of  his  royal  ward.  Innocent  was  in  a 
transport  of  joj*  In  his  most  luxuriant  language  he 
dwelt  on  the  moderation,  the  delight  in  mercy,  the 
parental  tenderness  of  the  Roman  See:  he  received 
Manfred  into  his  highest  favor.  Not  regarding  his 
grant  to  the  Frangipani,  he  invested  Manfred  (Gal- 
vaneo  Fiamma,  his  imcle,  receiving  in  his  name  the 
ring  of  investiture)  with  the  Principality  of  Tarentum, 
with  the  County  of  Gravina,  Tricarico,  and  the  Honor 
of  Monte  St.  Angelo :  he  added  the  Countship  of  An- 
drea, which  he  had  obtained  in  exchange  for  other 
territories  from  the  Marquis  of  Homburg:  with  this 
he  invested  Frederick  Lancia,  Manfred's  other  unde. 
Manfred  met  all  these  advances  with  his  consummate 
self-command.  He  received  the  Pope  on  his  entrance 
into  his  kingdom  at  Ceperano,  prostrated  himself  at  his 
feet,  led  his  horse,  as  he  passed  the  bridge  over  the 
Garigliano.^  The  pride  of  Innocent  was  at  its  height 
in  seeing  Naples  in  his  power,  the  son  of  Frederick  at 
his  feet.  He  lavished  honors  on  Manfred ;  proclaimed 
him  Vicar  of  the  realm  as  &r  as  the  Faro.  Manfi^ 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  scatter  his  forces  all  through  the 
provinces,  and  by  their  means  controlled  the  Grermans, 
whom  he  could  not  trust,  and  who  began  quietly  to 
withdraw  to  their  own  country.^  The  people  hailed 
Manfred  as  Vicar  of  the  Pope.  They  enjoyed  again, 
and  under  a  Swabian  Prince  not  environed  by  German 
soldiery,  their  full  religious  ceremonies. 

I  On  this  homage,  says  Spinelli,  **  et  onnetmo  se  ne  meravi gliao  assal/ 
— Apiid  Mnratori. 
^  Giannone,  in  he. 
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The  Pope  entered  the  kingdom  as  though  to  takm 
rk»  P0t*  possession  of  the  realm :  after  a  short  delay 
ovUR^mk.  at  Theano  from  indispositioni  he  entered 
Capua  in  state;  he  entered  Naples  in  still  greater 
pomp.  His  nephew,  William  Fiesco,  Cardinal  of  St. 
Enstachio,  his  Legate,  received  the  homage  of  the 
prelates  and  the  nobles,  with  no  reservation  of  ihe 
rights  of  the  Eang  or  of  the  Prinoe,  but  absolutely 
in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  had  devolved  the 
full  sovereignty.  Manfred  himself  was  summoned  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  his  deep  dissimulaticm 
he  mi^t  have  eluded  this  trial ;  he  was  perhaps  await- 
ing the  death  of  the  Pope,  now  old  and  in  bad  heaUh ; 
but  an  accidental  circumstance  con^>dled  him  prem** 
turely  to  throw  off  the  mask.  Borello  d'  Anglone,  as 
the  reward  of  his  revolt  to  the  Pope,  had  received  the 
grant  of  the  county  of  Leaina,  an  under*fief  of  Man- 
fred's principality.  Manfred  sunmioned  him  to  do  hom- 
age ;  Anglone,  confident  in  the  Pope's  fiivor,  returned 
a  haughty  denial.  Manfred  appealed  to  the  Pope.  The 
oracle  spoke  with  his  usual  cautious  amUgoity,  be  had 
granted  to  Borello  none  of  the  rights  of  Mai&ed. 
Berthold  of  Homburg  was  on  his  way  to  do  homage  to 
the  Pope ;  Manfred  withdrew,  lest  he  should  enoeunter 
him  in  Capua ;  his  guards  fell  in  with  those  of  Bocrilo '; 
strife  arose,  Borello,  unknown  to  Manfred,  was  slain* 
BM«k  a  Manfred  sent  his  messengers,  declaring  him- 
d'ADsioM  self  ready  to  preve  himself  before  the  Pope 
wmtfA.  guiltless  of  the  death  of  Borello.  He  was 
summoned  to  answer  in  person.  He  received  secret 
intelligence  from  his  uncle  Galvaneo  Lancia,  that  the 
treacherous  Berthold  of  Homburg,  instead  of  espousing 
his  cause,  had  secretly  betrayed  it ;  that  his  liberty  at 
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least  was  threatened,  if  not  his  life.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  with  few  followers ;  after  many  wild  adventures, 
he  reached  the  city  of  Lncera»  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
Saracenic  allies  of  his  father.  In  despite  of  the  Ger- 
man knights  who  commanded  in  the  city  in  the  name 
of  Berthold  of  Homburg,  he  was  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  He  was  proclaimed  Prince  and 
Sovereign.  Before  the  people  he  swore  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  rights  and  title  of  the  Eling  his  nephew, 
and  his  own,  the  liberty  and  the  good  estate  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  city. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  Fc^gia,  had  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Pi^al  troops,  and  those  of 
the  Marquis  of  Homburg. 

Innocent  had  already  entered  into  negotiations  with 
that  enemy  afterwards  so  fatal  to  Manfred.  He  had 
once  sold  the  realm  of  Sicily  to  Edmund  of  England, 
and  received  at  least  some  part  of  the  price :  he  had 
now,  regardless  of  his  former  obligations,  or  bm.  1254. 
snppooing  them  forfeited  by  the  inactivity  or  less  lavish 
subsidies  of  England,  offered  the  realm  to  Charles  of 
Anjon,  the  brother  of  the  Eong  of  France.  All  his 
solemn  engagements  were,  to  Innocent  lY.,  but  means 
to  advance  his  immediate  interests.  He  might  seem  as 
if  he  would  try  to  the  utmost  his  own  power  of  ahso« 
lotion,  to  release  himself  fix»m  the  most  sacred  oblig»» 
tioos.^ 

But  death,  which  had  prostrated  the  enemies  of 
Innocent  before  his  feet,  and  had  reduced  the  nmth  of 
house  of  Swabia  to  a  child  and  a  bastard,  dm.  7,  mi. 

1  PMr.  de  Tineft,  Epist  ii.  46.  I  here  agree  with  H.  Cherrier:  **  Trop  d« 
irftB  attesteot  qa*Iimooent  IV.  n*^tait  dnc^re  avec  penonse;  qa*il  pfo* 
nettait  et  se  r^traetait  avec  one  ^gale  &dlJt«$  mivant  ViUit  de  sea  af 
lures."  — t.  iii.  p.  394. 
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now  laid  his  hand  on  Innocent  himself.  He  died  mas' 
ter  of  Naples,  the  city  of  his  great  adversary,  in  the 
palace  of  Peter  de  Vine&,  the  minister  of  that  adver- 
sary. He  left  a  name  odious  for  ambition,  rapacity, 
implacable  pride,  to  part,  at  least,  of  Christaidom.  In 
England,  where  his  hand  had  been  the  heaviest,  strange 
tales  were  accredited  of  his  dying  hoars,  and  of  what 
followed  his  death.  It  was  said  that  he  died  in  an 
agony  of  terror  and  remorse;  his  kindred  were  bitterly 
wailing  around  his  bed,  rending  their  garments  and 
tearing  their  hair :  he  woke  up  from  a  state  seemingly 
senseless,  "Wretches,  why  are  ye  weeping?  have  I  not 
made  you  all  rich  enough  ? "  He  had  been,  indeed, 
one  of  the  first  Popes,  himself  of  noble  fiunily,  who  by 
the  marriage  of  his  nieces,  by  heaping  up  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  on  his  relatives,  had  made  a  Papal 
&mily.  On  the  very  night  of  his  death  a  monk,  whose 
name  the  English  historian  conceals  from  prudence, 
had  a  vision.  He  was  in  Heaven,  and  saw  God  seated 
on  his  throne.  On  his  right  was  the  Holy  Virgin,  on 
his  1^  a  stately  and  venerable  matron,  who  held  what 
seemed  a  temple  in  her  outstretched  hand.  On  the 
pediment  of  this  temple  was  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
"The  Church."  Innocent  was  prostrate  b^re  the 
throne,  with  clasped  and  lifted  hands  and  bowed  knees, 
imploring  pardon,  not  judgment.  But  the  noble  ma^ 
tron  said,  "  O,  equitable  judge,  render  just  judgmoit. 
I  arraign  this  man  on  three  charges :  Thou  hast  founded 
the  Church  upon  earth  and  bestowed  upon  her  precious 
liberties ;  this  man  has  made  her  the  vilest  of  slaves. 
The  Church  was  founded  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  ; 
he  has  degraded  it  to  a  counting-house  of  money-chang- 
ers.    The  Church  has  been  built  on  the  foundation- 
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stones  <^  faith,  justice,  and  trnth  ;  he  has  shaken  alike 
{kith  and  morals,  destroyed  justice,  darkened  truth/' 
And  the  Lord  said,  "  Depart  and  receive  the  recom- 
pense thou  hast  deserved  ;  *'  and  Innocent  was  dragged 
away.  *•  Whether  this  was  an  unreal  vision,  we  know 
not,"  adds  the  historian,  ^^  but  it  alarmed  many.  Ood 
grant  it  may  have  amended  them." 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  successor  of  Innocent  waa 
himself  warned  and  terrified  by  a  dream  of  not  less 
awful  import.  In  a  spacious  palace  sat  a  judge  of  ven- 
erable majesty ;  by  his  side  a  stately  matron,  environed 
by  a  countless  company.  A  bier  was  carried  out  by 
mean-looking  bearers ;  upon  it  rested  a  corpse  of  sad 
appearance.  The  dead  arose,  cast  himself  before  the 
throne,  **  O  God  of  might  and  mercy,  have  pity  upon 
me  1 "  The  judge  was  silent,  the  matron  spoke :  "  The 
time  of  repentance  is  passed,  the  day  of  judgment  is 
come.  Woe  to  thee,  for  thou  shalt  have  justice,  not 
mercy.  Thou  hast  wasted  the  Church  of  God  during 
thy  life ;  thou  hast  become  a  carnal  man  ;  disdained, 
despised,  annulled  the  acts  of  thy  holy  predecessors; 
therefore  shall  thine  own  acts  be  held  annulled."  The 
severe  judge  uttered  his  sentence  I  The  bier  was  hur- 
ried away.  The  dead,  sent  to  a  place  which  the 
Christian  may  charitably  hope  was  Purgatory.  Pope 
Alexander  tremblingly  inquired  who  was  the  dead  man. 
His  guide  replied,  "  Sinibald,  thy  predecessor,  who  died 
of  grief,  not  for  his  sins,  but  for  the  defeat  of  his 
army."  The  affrighted  Alexander,  when  he  awoke, 
ordered  masses  and  alms  to  mitigate  the  purgatorial 
suffering  of  his  predecessor ;  he  endeavored  to  retrieve 
Innocent's  sins  by  cancelling  some  of  his  acts  ;  to  one 
who  offered  rich  presents  to  buy  a  benefice,  the  Pope 
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replied,  **No,  my  fiiend,  ha  who  sold  dmrches  k 
de«L"» 

Such  were  the  current  aod  popular  tales,  which 
showed  that  even  the  Pope  could  not  yi<Jate  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  justice  and  generosity  and  mercy, 
with  impunity,  or  without  some  strong  remonstrance 
finding  its  expression.  If  Innocent,  indeed,  had  not 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  cleigy,  these  murmurs 
had  not  been  so  deep  and  loud :  it  was  this  that  imper- 
s(mated,  as  it  were,  the  Church,  to  demand  his  condem- 
natum.  It  was  not  Imperialist  or  GhibeUine  hatred, 
but  the  hatred  of  churduaen  which  invented  or  prop- 
agated these  legends. 

In  England,  indeed,  not  only  after  his  deaUi,  but 
during  his  life,  the  courageous  English  spirit  had  allied 
itself  with  the  profoundest  religious  feeling  to  protest 
against  the  rapacity  and  usurpation  of  the  Italian  Pope. 
It  had  found  a  powerful  and  intrepid  voice  in  Robert 
Grostete  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Robert  Grostete,  during 
his  life,  had  manfully  resisted  and  fearlessly  condemned 
the  acts  of  the  haughty  Pontiff:  after  his  death  ha  had 
been  permitted,  it  was  believed,  to  appear  in  a  vision. 

Rdbert  Grostete  was  of  humble  Urth:  at  Oxford 
his  profound  learning  won  the  admiration  of  Roger 
Bacon.  He  translated  the  book  called  the  Testament 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarohs.  He  went  to  France  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  language.  He  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Leicester,  Bishop  of  Lincolii.  As  Bishop 
of  that  vast  diocese  he  began  to  act  with  a  holy  rigor 
unprecedented  in  his  times.  With  him  Christian  morals 
were  inseparable  from  Christian  fiuth.  He  endeavrir od 
to  bring  back  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  which  had 

1  All  tfaeM  Are  torn  Mirtt  Plurii. 
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grown  into  dap  of  idleness  and  debauchery,  to  tlieir 
sacred  character;  he  would  put  down  the  Feast  of 
Fools,  held  on  New-Tear's  Day.  But  it  was  against 
the  clergy,  as  on  them  altogether  depended  the  holiness 
of  the  people,  that  he  acted  with  the  most  impartial 
severity.  He  was  a  Churchman  of  the  highest  hiei'ar- 
chical  notions.  Becket  himself  did  not  assert  the  im* 
munities  and  privileges  of  the  Church  with  greater 
intrepidity :  rebellion  against  the  clergy  was  as  the  sin 
of  witchcraft ;  but  those  immunities,  those  privileges, 
implied  heavier  responsibility ;  that  authority  belonged 
jusdy  only  to  a  holy,  exemplary,  unworldly  clergy. 
Everywhere  he  was  encountered  with  sullen,  stubborn, 
or  open  re»stance.  He  was  condemned  as  restless, 
harsh,  passionate :  he  was  the  Ishmael  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  his  hand  against  every  man,  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  were 
his  foremost  and  most  obstinate  opponents  ;  the  clergy 
asserted  their  privileges,  the  monasteries  their  Papal 
exemptions ;  the  nobles  complained  of  his  interference 
with  their  rights  of  patronage,  the  King  himself  that 
he  sternly  prohibited  the  clergy  from  all  secular  offices ; 
th^  must  not  act  as  the  King's  justiciaries,  or  sit  to 
adjudge  capital  offences.  His  allies  were  the  new 
Orders,  the  Preachers  and  Mendicants.  He  addressed 
letters  of  confidence  to  the  generals  of  both  Orders, 
He  resolutely  took  his  stand  on  his  right  of  reftising 
institution  to  unworthy  clergy.*  He  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  to  benefices  pluralists,  boys,  those  employed  in 
the  King's  secular  service,  in  the  courts  of  judicature 
or  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  in  many  cases  for- 
eigMn ;  he  reaiated  alike  Churchmen,  the  Chancdloi 

1  Godwin,  de  Pnesul.    Matt  Paris. 
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of  Exeter;  nobles,  he  would  not  admit  a  son  uf  the 
Earl  of  Ferrars,  as  under  age  ;  the  King,  whose  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds ;  he  resisted  the  Cardinal  L^ 
ates,  the  Pope  himself. 

As  a  Churchman,  Grostete  held  the  loftiest  views  of 
the  power  of  the  Pope :  his  earlier  letters  to  the  Pope 
are  in  the  most  submissive,  almost  adulatory  tone ;  to 
the  Cardinals  they  are  iuU  of  the  most  profound  rev- 
erence. The  Canon  Law  is  as  eternal,  immutable,  uni 
versal  as  the  law  of  God.  The  Pope  has  undoubted 
power  to  dispose  of  all  benefices ;  but  for  the  abuse  of 
that  power  hell-fire  is  the  doom.^  The  resistance  of 
the  clergy  to  their  Bishop  involved  the  bishops  and 
themselves  in  vast  expense ;  there  was  a  perpetual  ap- 
peal to  Rome.  Twice  Grostete  appeared  in  Lyons: 
the  second  time  he  was  received  with  respect  and 
courtesy  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  The  Pope  even 
permitted  him  to  read  in  bis  own  presenpe  and  in  the 
full  consistory,  a  memorial  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  (the  Curia),  of  its  avarice  and  venality, 
its  usurpations  and  exemptions,  hardly  surpassed  in  its 
rigorous  invective  in  later  times.  Grostete  returned  to 
England  with  a  decree  against  the  refi*actory  Chapter 
of  Lincoln,  ample  powers  to  reform  his  diocese,  and 
the  strong  support  of  the  seeming  &vor  of  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  even  condescended  to  limit  to  some  extent 
the  demands  of  the  Italian  clergy  on  English  benefices. 
Tet  on  his  return  even  the  firm  mind  of  Grostete  was 
shaken  by  the  difficulties  of  his  position:  he  meditated 

1  *'  Scio  et  yeraciter  ado,  domini  PapiB  et  sancta  Ronuns  Ecclesis  hano 
MBe  potestatem,  at  de  omnibus  beneficiis  eccleslasticis  libere  possit  ordi- 
Dare,  scio  quoque  quod  qoicquid  abudtur  hac  poteetate,  .  .  .  cdifieal  mi 
ignem  G«hennie.*'  —  Kpist  49,  apud  Brown.    Fasoicnlos  U.  889. 
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retirement  from  the  intractable  world;  but  he  shook 
off  the  unworthy  sloth,  and  commenced  and  carried 
through  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  unprecedented  in  its 
stem  severity.  The  contumacious  clergy  were  com- 
pelled to  submit,  and  accepted  his  conditions ;  the  mon- 
asteries opened  their  reluctant  gates,  and  acknowh^dged 
his  authority.  In  the  convents  of  nuns  he  is  said  to 
have  put  their  chastity  to  a  strange  and  indelicate  test, 
which  shows  at  once  the  coarseness  of  the  times  and 
the  lajuty  of  morals.  Yet  he  extorted  from  the  monk- 
ish historian,  who  perhaps  had  suffered  under  his  rigor, 
the  admission  that  his  sole  object  was  the  salvation  of 
souls.^ 

On  Innocent's  triumphal  return  to  Italy  he  had 
become,  as  it  were,  wanton  in  his  invasions  on  the 
impoverished  English  Church.  It  was  rumored,  in- 
credible as  it  seems,  that  he  demanded  provision  for 
three  hundred  of  the  Roman  clergy .^  Robert  Gros- 
t^te  was  summoned  to  the  test  of  his  obedience  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  He  had  ordered  a  calculation  to  be 
made  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  possessed  by  stran- 
gers in  England.  It  amounted  to  70,000  marks :  the 
King's  income  was  not  one  third  of  the  sum.  Groa- 
tSte  received  command,  through  his  Nuncio,  to  confer 
a  canonry  of  Lincoln  on  the  nephew  of  Innocent,  a 
boy,  Frederick  of  Louvain.  GrostSte  was  not  daunted 
by  the  ascendant  power  of  the  Pope.^    His   answer 

1  Paris,  rab  ann. 

*  There  are  many  mandates  for  benefices  in  favor  of  Italians.  —  MS.  B. 
M.  E,  ff,  Stephen  the  Pope's  chaplain  to  hold  the  rich  archdeaconry  o( 
Ganterboiy  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Vienne,  et  alia  benefida.  vii.  sab 

ann.  1252,  p.  110;  a  Colonna,  213.    An  Annibaldi  De ,and  John  of 

Civitella,  289;  one  or  more  prebends,  vnih  or  wWiotU  cure  of  souls. 

•Paris. 
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was  a  firm,  resolute,  argumentative  refusal :  **  I  am 
bound  by  filial  reverence  to  obey  all  commands  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  but  those  are  not  Apostolic  commands 
which  are  not  consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  and  the  Master  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  Jesus. 
The  most  holy  Apostolic  See  cannot  command  that 
which  verges  on  tfie  odious  detestable  abomination, 
pernicious  to  mankind,  opposed  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.  You 
cannot  in  your  discretion  enact  any  penalty  against 
me,  for  my  resistance  is  neither  strife  nor  rebellion, 
but  filial  aflection  to  my  fklfcer,  and  veneration  fi>r  my 
mother  the  Church.*'  ^ 

It  was  reported  in  England,  that  when  this  letter 
wached  the  Pope,  he  cried  out  in  a  passion  of  wrath, 
**  Who  is  this  old  dotard  who  presumes  to  judge  our 
acts  ?  By  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  if  we  were  not  re- 
strained by  our  generosity,  we  would  make  him  a  faUe, 
an  astonishment,  an  example,  and  a  warning  to  the 
worid?  Is  not  the  King  of  England  our  vassal, 
rather  our  slave?  Would  he  not,  at  a  sign  firom 
us,  throw  this  Bishop  into  prison  and  reduce  him  to 
the  lowest  disgrace  ?  ^  With  diflBculty  the  Cardinals 
allayed  his  wrath :  they  pleaded  the  Bishop's  irre- 
proachable life,  his  Catholic  doctrine ;  they  more  than 
insinuated  the  truth  of  his  charges.  The  condemna- 
tion  of  OrostSte  might  revolt  the   whcJe  clergy  of 

1  The  letter  in  Brown.  Fasciculus,  p.  400. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  fbrmer  epis- 
tle to  the  Legate  Otho  (quoted  above),  Epist  49  —  seemingly  of  an  earlier 
period  —  Groetdte  writes:  ^ Licet  post  meam  conseentionem  in  Episcopnm 
nepos  Domini  Tapfle  promotus  sit  in  un&  de  optimis  pnebendis  in  Lincol- 
niensi  Ecdesift.**  This  conld  not  be  another  nephew  of  Innocent;  at  tht 
time  of  his  nomination  he  most  haye  been  a  boy  indeed.  Another  write! 
Ann.  Barton)  calls  him  paerulns. 
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France  anrd  En^and,  ^^fbr  he  is  held  a  great  philoa- 
opher,  deeply  learned  in  Qreek  and  Latin  fetters,  a 
render  in  thedogy-,  a  devout  preacher,  an  admfrer  of 
chastity,  a  persecutor  of  Simoniacs/*  The  mare  mod- 
erate or  more  astute  counsels  prevailed.  Papal  letters  * 
were  framed  which  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  abuses 
of  these  Papal  provisions.  The  Pope  admowledged, 
almost  in  apologetic  tone,  that  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  thnes  and  the  irresistible  urgency 
of  partisans  to  measures  which  he  did  not  altogether 
approve.  Ail  who  possessed  such  benefices  were  to  be 
guaranteed  in  their  free  enjoyment,  all  who  had  expect- 
ancies were  to  be  preferred  to  other  persons,  but  these 
benefices  were  not  to  go  down,  as  it  were,  by  hereditary 
descent  from  Italian  to  Italian :  on  decease  or  vacancy 
the  patron,  prelate,  monastery,  or  layman,  might  at 
once  present.^ 

On  GrostSte's  death  it  was  believed  that  music  was 
heard  in  the  air,  bells  of  distant  churches  tolled  of  their 
own  accord,  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave  and 
in  his  church  at  Lincdbx.  But  it  was  said  likewise  that 
the  inexorable  Pontiff  entertained  the  design  of  hav- 
ing his  body  disinterred  and  his  bones  scattered.  But 
Robert  Ghrostdte  himself  appeared  in  a  vision,  dressed 
in  his  pontifical  robes  before  the  Pope.     **  Is  it  thou, 

1  This  letter  is  dated  Penigia,  Ann.  Poutiflc  10, 1S02.  It  it  in  the  Bw- 
too  Annals,  and  in  the  Additamenta  to  Paris.  In  Bymer  there  is  another 
quite  different  in  its  provisions.  There  the  Pope  asserts  that  he  has  made 
▼eiy  few  appointments.  Bat  Westminster  adds  to  Paris :  **  Inyentom  est 
qood  nanqaam  aliquis  predecessorum  suomm  in  triple  aliqnos  sni  generis 
▼el  patri«  tot  ditaverat.**  There  is  a  strange  clause  in  Innocents  letter, 
expressive  of  the  wild  times  and  the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind:  if  a 
papal  expectant  should  be  murdered  (si  perimi  contigerit,  as  if  it  were  an 
usual  ocrtirrence),  no  one  should  be  appointed  who  had  not  previonalT 
cleared  himself  of  all  concern  in  the  murder. 
VOL.  T  S4 
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Sinibald,  thou  miserable  Pope,  who  wilt  cast  mj  bones 
ont  of  their  cemetery,  to  thy  disgrace  and  that  of  the 
Church  of  Lincoln  ?  Better  were  it  for  thee  to  respect 
after  their  death  the  zealous  servants  of  Ood*  Thou 
hast  despised  the  advice  which  I  gave  thee  in  times 
of  respectful  humility.  Woe  to  diee  who  hast  de- 
spised, thou  shalt  be  despised  in  thy  turn  I ''  The 
Pope  felt  as  if  each  word  pierced  him  like  a  spear. 
From  that  night  he  was  wasted  by  a  slow  fever.  Th€ 
hand  of  Grod  was  upon  him.  All  his  schemes  fiuled, 
his  armies  were  defeated,  he  passed  neither  day  nor 
night  undisturbed.  Such  was  believed  by  a  large 
part  of  Christendom  to  have  been  the  end  of  Pop« 
Innocent  IV.^ 

^  It  is  a  si^ificant  fact  that  GrostSte  was  never  canonised.  This  hon' 
iras  granted  to  the  cloistral  virtues  of  his  predecessor,  Hugh  of  Lincoln;  t; 
bis  contemporary,  Edmnnd  Rich  of  Canterbury.  Edmund  had  inglorionsl. 
etired  iVom  his  difficult  post  of  primate;  his  timid  piety  despaired  of  re- 
forming  his  clergy;  he  was  embarrassed  between  the  Ring  and  his  Barons 
between  the  King  compelled  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pope  whose  demands  Edmund  would  have  gratified  to  the  ftill.  He  took 
refUge  in  the  retreat  of  Becket,  Pontigny;  but  with  nothing  of  Becket*s 
character.  Yet  the  mild  prelate  shared  with  Becket  the  honors  of  a  saint. 
Grostdte  was  canonized  only  by  the  reverence  of  his  country.  Even  Paris 
after  his  death  found  out  bis  virtues.  Of  these  not  the  least  was  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  King  and  to  Rome  (fhit  Domini  Papa  et  Regto  redargutor 
manifestus;  Romanorum  malleus  et  contemptor);  the  instructor  of  the 
clergy,  the  support  of  scholars;  the  preacher  of  the  people;  persecutor  only 
of  the  incontinent.  At  table  he  was  liberal,  plentifiil,  courteous,  cheerful, 
and  afiable;  in  church,  devout,  tearful,  penitent;  as  a  prelate,  sedulous 
venerable,  indefatigable. 
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LATIN    CHRISTIANITY. 


BOOK   XI. 

CHAPTER  L 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Thb  great  fabric  of  mediseval  religion  might  have 
Buflfered  a  short  from  the  haughtiness,  the  rapacity,  the 
implacability  of  Innocent  IV.,  which  had  raised  a  deep 
and  sullen  alienation  even  among  the  clergy  in  parts 
of  Christendom,  especially  in  England  and  Germany. 
The  Teutonic  pride  revolted  at  the  absolute  nomination 
of  an  obscure  prince  to  the  Empire  by  the  will  of  the 
Pope.  The  bold  speculations,  the  enlightened  studies, 
promoted  by  Frederick  11.,  even  the  contemptuous  in- 
difference ascribed  to  him,  though  outwardly  rejected, 
were  working  no  doubt  in  the  depths  of  many  minds. 
Heresy,  crushed  in  blood  in  Languedoc,  was  spreading 
elsewhere  the  more  extensively  in  defiance  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  was  already  becoming  odious  throughout 
Europe.  The  strife  of  the  new  Orders  with  the  clergy 
had  weakened  their  influence  over  the  popular  mind, 
influence  not  altogether  replaced  by  the  wonderful 
numbers,   activity,   learning,   ubiquity  of  the   Mendi- 
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cants.  In  the  Franciscan  Order  had  already  begun 
that  schism,  which  was  of  &r  greater  importance  than 
is  commonly  supposed  in  religious  history. 

But  there  was  not  waiting  the  great  example  of 
Bt-LoQii.  religion  to  awe  and  to  allure  mankind:  it 
was  not  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  not  at  the  head  of  a 
new  Order,  but  on  the  throne  of  France :  the  Saint  of 
this  period  was  a  King.  The  unbounded  admiraCion  of 
St.  Louis  in  his  own  days,  the  worship  of  the  canonized 
Sovereign  in  later  times,  was  a  religious  power,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  or  define  the  limits. 
Difficult,  indeed,  it  is  to  imagine  that  at  the  same  his- 
toric period  lived  Frederick  II.  ft»d  Louis  IX.  Louis 
was  a  monk  upon  the  throne,  but  a  monk  with  none  of 
the  harshness,  bitterness,  or  pride  of  monkery.  His 
was  a  frank  playfiilness,  or  amenity  at  least  of  manner, 
which  Henry  IV.  never  surpassed,  and  a  blamelessness 
hardly  ever  before,  till  very  recent  times  never  after, 
seen  on  the  throne  of  France.  Nor  was  he  only  a 
monk:  he  had  kingly  qualities  of  the  noblest  order, 
gentleness,  aflBibility,  humanity  towards  all  his  believ- 
ing sulgects,  a  kind  of  dignity  of  justice,  a  loftiness  of 
virtue,  which  prevented  the  most  religious  of  men  from 
degenerating  into  a  slave  of  the  clergy ;  a  simple  sin- 
cerity even  in  his  lowest  superstitions,  an  honest  frank- 
ness, an  utter  absence  of  malignity  even  in  his  intoler- 
ance, which  holds  even  these  failings  and  errors  high 
above  contempt,  or  even  aversion.  Who  can  read  the 
Seneschal  Joinville  without  love  and  veneration  of  hia 
master? 

Louis  was  ten  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fiither 
A.D.i2a6.      Louis  'Vin.     His  mother,  Blanche  of  Caa- 

BlMiohttf        .1.1  •  n    1 

CaaWe  tilc,  tooK  posscssion  at  oncc  of  the  regency. 
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Her  firm  demeanor  awed  all  ranks ;  her  vigorous  ad- 
ministration at  once  established  her  power.  Philip  the 
Rough,  the  brother  of  Louis  VIII.  (the  son  of  Philip 
Augustus,  by  Agnes  of  Meran,  but  who  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  a  legitimate  prince),  submitted  sullenly, 
yet  submitted,  to  the  female  rule.  It  is  strange  to  con- 
trast the  severe  court  of  the  Queen-mother  Blanche 
with  that  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  or  Anne  of  Austria ; 
the  youth  of  Louis  IX.  with  that  of  Louis  XIV.  or 
Louis  XV. :  and  to  suppose  that  the  same  religion  was 
preached  in  the  churches,  then  by  a  rude  Dominican  or 
a  homely  Franciscan,  afterwards  in  the  exquisite  and 
finished  language  of  Bossuet  and  Massillon.  Blanche 
of  Castile  did  not  entirely  escape  the  malicious  slanders 
of  her  enemies.  She  was  accused  of  too  close  an  inti- 
macy with  the  Legate  himself.  She  fell  under  stronger 
suspicion  as  the  idol  of  the  amorous  poetry  of  the  gal- 
lant Thiebault,  Count  of  Champagne,  afterwards  King 
of  Navarre.  But  Thiebault's  Platonic  raptures  were 
breathed  in  vain  to  the  inaccessible  matron  ;  it  was  the 
policy  not  the  heart  of  the  Queen  Regent  which  led  her 
not  to  disdain  the  poetic  suit  of  a  dangerous  subject, 
constantly  falling  off  to  the  enemies  of  her  son,  and 
recalled  to  his  allegiance  by  the  authority  of  his  mis- 
tress. The  historian  guarantees  her  chaste  and  cleanly 
life.*  Her  treatment  of  her  son  showed  no  indulgence 
for  such  weaknesses.  Once  in  his  early  youth  he  had 
looked  with  kindling  eye  on  some  fair  damsels.  ^^  I  had 
rather  he  were  dead,"  said  the  rigid  mother,  '^  than  that 
he  should  commit  sin."  Thus  bred  a  monk,  the  con- 
genial disposition  of  Louis  embraced  with  ardor  the 
austere  rule.     Had   he   not   been   early   married,  he 

I  **  8a  vie  bonne  et  nette."  —  Joinville. 

VOL.  VI.  2 
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would  have  vowed  perpetual  chastity.  The  jealousy 
of  his  mother  of  any  other  inflnence  than  her  own  was 
constantly  watching  his  most  fitmiliar  intercourse  with 
his  wife,  Marguerite  of  Provence.  He  bore  it,  even 
the  harshness  with  which  Blanche  treated  her  daughter- 
in-law  at  times  when  woman's  sympathies  are  usually 
most  tender,  with  the  meekest  filial  submission.  At  all 
the  great  religious  periods,  Advent,  Lent,  the  high  Fes- 
AuaterittM  tivals,  and  all  holy  days  (which  now  filled  no 
•''•*^-  small  part  of  the  year),  the  youthfid  King 
denied  himself  all  connubial  indulgences ;  he  would 
rise  from  his  bed,  and  pace  the  cold  chamber  till  he 
was  frozen  into  virtue.  His  other  appetites  he  con- 
trolled with  equal  inflexibility.  Besides  the  most  rigor- 
ous observance  of  the  ordinary  fasts,  once  only  in  the 
year  would  he  allow  himself  to  taste  fruit:  he  wore 
the  roughest  sackcloth  next  to  his  skin.  His  spiritual 
teachers  persuaded  him  to  less  severe  observance,  to 
deny  himself  only  unripe  fruit,  to  wear  haircloth  of  less 
coarse  texture.  On  Fridays  he  never  laughed ;  if  he 
detected  himself  in  laughter  he  repressed  and  mourned 
over  the  light  emotion.  On  Friday  he  never  changed 
his  raiment.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  an  ivory  case  of 
iron-chain  scourges  (such  boxes  were  his  fkvorite  pres- 
ents to  his  courtiers),  not  for  idle  display.  Every  Fri- 
day during  the  year,  and  in  Lent  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber, 
searching  every  comer,  lest  any  one  should  be  present, 
with  his  confessor,  the  Dominican  Gt)dfrey  of  Beaulieu. 
The  bleeding  shoulders  of  the  King  attested  his  own 
sincerity,  and  the  singular  adulation  of  the  confessor, 
who  knew  the  King  too  well  not  to  administer  the  dis- 
cipline ^nth  unsparing  hand.     These  more  secret  acts 
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of  holiness  were  no  doubt  too  admirable  for  the  clergy 
to  allow  them  to  remain  secret ;  bat  the  people  were 
no  less  edified  by  his  acts  of  public  devotion.  It  was 
his  constant  practice  to  visit  distant  churches  with  bare 
Ifeet,  or,  to  disguise  his  piety,  in  sandals  without  soles. 
On  every  altar  he  offered  profase  alms.  One  day  ho 
walked  barefoot  fipom  Nogent  ITErembert  to  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Chartres,  a  distance  of  four  leagues ; 
he  was  obliged  to  lean  on  his  attendants  for  support. 
He  constantly  washed  the  feet  of  beggars ;  he  invited 
the  poor  aaid  Ihe  sick  to  hk  table ;  he  attended  the  hos- 
pitals, and  pefformed  the  most  menial  and  loathsome 
offices.  A  leper  on  the  fitfther  side  of  a  swamp  begged 
of  him ;  the  Eang  crossed  over,  not  only  gave  him  alms, 
but  kissed  his  hand.  He  heai*d  daily  two,  sometimes 
three  ^r  ftmr,  masses ;  his  whole  day  might  seem  one 
unbroken  service ;  as  he  rode,  his  chaplain  chanted  or 
i-edted  the  offices.  Even  in  this  respect  his  teachers 
attempted  to  r^ress  his  «eal.  A  Dominican  preacher 
urged  him  fix)m  the  pulpit  not  to  lower  too  much  the 
royal  di^ty,  not  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  church,  to 
content  himself  with  one  mass :  *'  whoever  counselled 
him  otherwise  was  a  fbol,  and  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin.*' 
"  If  I  spent  twice  as  much  time  in  dice  and  hawking, 
Rhould  1  be  so  rebuked  ?  "  *  answered  the  gentle  King. 
He  bore  even  reproach  with  meekness.  A  woman 
named  SaTrette,  pleading  in  the  King's  court,  said 
*'  Fie  1  you  are  not  King  of  France ;  you  are  only  a 
king  of  friars,  of  priests,  and  of  clerks.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  you  are  King  of  France;  you  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  kingship."*     The  blessed  Kmg 

1  Notices  et  Bxtraits,  ix.  406. 

*  Life,  br  the  ConfbsiKTr  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  Bouquet,  p.  800. 
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would  not  allow  his  attendants  to  chastise  the  woman. 
'^  You  say  true  I  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  me 
king ;  it  had  been  well  if  it  had  pleased  him  to  make 
some  one  who  had  better  ruled  the  realm."  He  then 
ordered  his  chamberlain  to  give  her  money,  as  much  as 
forty  pence. 

Louis  had  the  most  religious  aversion  for  all  lighter 
amusements,  the  juggler,  the  minstrel.  He  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  polite  letters.  His  whole  time 
might  seem  fully  occupied  in  rehearsing  over  and  over 
the  same  prayers ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  read  perpet 
ually  in  a  Latin  Bible  with  devotional  notes,  and  to 
have  been  deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
Fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine.  But  this  learning, 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  acquired  with  the  most  rev- 
erential humility ;  it  tempted  him  to  no  daring  relig- 
ious speculation,  emboldened  him  to  no  polemic  zeal. 
*'  Even  clerks,  if  not  profoundly  learned,  ought  to  ab- 
stain from  controversy  with  unbelievers;  the  layman 
had  but  one  argument,  his  good  sword.  If  he  heard  a 
man  to  be  an  unbeliever,  he  should  not  dispute  with 
him,  he  should  at  once  run  that  sword  into  his  entrails, 
and  drive  it  home."  ^  He  related  with  special  appro- 
bation the  anecdote  of  a  brave  old  knight,  who  broke 
up  a  discussion  on  the  relative  excellence  of  their  law 
between  some  Catholic  doctors  and  some  Jewish  Rabbis 
by  bringing  down  his  mace  upon  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jew  teacher.  Louis  loved  all  mankind  with  a 
boundless  love  except  Jews,  heretics,  and  infidels,  whom 
he  hated  with  as  boundless  hatred. 

1  **Mab  lomme  loy  (laic)  qnand  il  ot  me0dire  de  la  lej  orettieiiiM,  nt 
doit  deeputer  a  eulz,  ne  doit  pas  defendre  la  ley  creBtienne,  ne  mais  (ai  non) 
de  Pespee,  de  qaoi  il  doit  donner  parmi  le  ventre  dedans,  tant  oomnie  il 
peut  entrer."  —  Joinville,  in  Bouquet,  t  xx.  p.  198. 
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But  above  all  these  weaknesses  or  exaggerated  vir- 
toes  there  were  the  high  Christian  graces,  hib  yMxtm. 
conscientiousness  sach  as  few  kings  are  able  or  dare  to 
display  on  the  throne,  which  never  swerved  either 
through  ambition  or  policy  from  strict  rectitude.  No 
acquisition  of  territory,  no  extension  of  the  royal  pow- 
er, would  have  tempted  Louis  IX.  to  unjust  aggression. 
He  was  strongly  urged  to  put  to  death  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  rebels  in  arms  against  him,  the  Count  de 
la  Marche,  who  had  fallen  intahis  hands ;  he  nobly  re- 
plied :  "  A  son  could  not  refuse  to  obey  his  fether's 
orders."  The  one  great  war  in  which  he  was  involved, 
before  his  departure  for  the  Crusade,  which  ended  in 
the  humiliation  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  leader  in  that  revolt,  Henry  III.  of  England, 
the  chief  of  these  great  vassals,  was  provoked  by  no 
oppression  or  injustice  on  his  part,  was  conducted  with 
moderation  unusual  in  that  age ;  and  his  victory  was 
not  sullied  by  any  act  of  wanton  revenge  or  abuse  of 
power.  He  had  no  rapacity ;  he  coveted  but  one  kind 
of  treasure,  relics ;  and  no  doubt  when  he  bought  the 
real  crown  of  thorns  (the  abbey  of  St.  Denys  had  al- 
ready boasted  their  possession  of  the  authentic  crown, 
but  their  crown  sank  into  obscurity,  when  that  of  Con- 
stantinople arrived  in  Paris), ^  when  he  obtained  this 
inestimable  prize  at  such  enormous  cost,  there  was  no 
abstemiousness  which  he  would  not  have  practised,  in 
order  so  to  enrich  his  beloved  France.  He  plundered 
the  Jews,  but  that  was  on  religious  grounds;  their 
tainted  wealth  might  not  infect  the  royal  treasury  ;  h^ 
bestowed  the  whole  on  Baldwin  of  Constantinople. 

Yet  Louis  was  no  slave  of  the  hierarchy.     His  relig 

1  Compare  Tillemont,  Vie  de  Saint  Louis,  ii.  837 
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ion  was  of  too  lofty  a  cast  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  a  worldly  clergy.  His  own  great  olgects  of  admira- 
tion were  the  yet  nncorrupt  Mendicants,  the  Preachers 
and  Minorites;  half  his  bo3y  he  would  give  to  St 
Dominic,  half  to  St  Francis.  He  once  gravely  modi 
tated  the  abandonment  of  his  throne  to  put  on  the 
weeds  o£  one  of  these  Orders.  His  laws  will  after- 
wards display  him,  if  not  as  the  founder,  the  assertor 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Grallican  Church,  and  of  the  royal 
power,  as  limiting  that  of  the  Papacy.  Throughout 
the  strife  between  Frederick  II.  and  Gregory  IX.  he 
maintained  an  impartial  and  dignified  neutrality.  He 
had  not  declined  the  summons  of  the  Emperor  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  temporal  Sovereigns  of  Christendom 
to  resist  in  common  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual 
power.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  calm  loftiness  with 
which  he  demanded  the  release  oi  the  Frenrh  pi^lates 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Meloria ;  he  could  advance  the 
cogent  argument,  that  he  had  resisted  all  the  demands 
and  entreaties  of  the  Fope  to  be  permitted  to  levy  sub- 
sidies on  the  realm  of  France  for  the  war  against  the 
Emperor.  He  had  reftised,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offer 
of  the  Imperial  crown  from  Innocent  IV.  for  his 
brother  ;  only  when  Frederick  threatened  to  march  on 
Lyons,  and  crush  the  Pope,  did  Louis  seem  disposed  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Pontiff.^ 

Such  a  monarch  could  not  but  be  seized  by  the  yet 
uato<^Bt«r-  unexpired  passion  for  the  Crusade.  Urban 
orand*.  II.,  two  ceuturies  before,  would  not  have 
found  a  more  ardent  follower.  It  was  in  St  Louis  no 
love,  no  aptitude  for  war,  no  boiling  and  impetuous 
valor.     His  slight  frame  and  delicate  health  gave  nc 

1  TiUAmont,  jii.  p.  164. 
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pxomige  of  personal  prowess  or  fame;  he  was  in 
BO  way  distingmshed  in,  he  loved  not  knightly  ezeI^- 
ciaea.  He  had  no  conscious  confidence  in  his  military 
skill  or  talent  to  into^dcate  him  with  the  hopes  of  a 
conqueror ;  he  seems  to  have  utterly  wanted,  perhaps 
to  have  despised,  the  most  ordinary  acquirements  of  a 
general.  He  went  ferth  simply  as  the  servant  of  God ; 
he  might  seem  to  disdain  even  the  commonest  precau- 
tions. God  was  to  fight  his  own  battles ;  Louis  was 
assured  of  victory  or  Paradise.  All  depended  on  the 
fiath,  and  the  suppression  of  military  license,  at  which 
he  labored  with  fond  hopes  of  success,  not  on  the  valor, 
discipline,  generalship  of  the  army.  In  his  determina- 
tion to  embark  on  the  Crusade,  Louis  resolutely  assert- 
^  the  absolu^  power  of  the  monarch :  in  this  alone  he 
resisted  the  colder  caution  of  his  mother  Blanche  ;  she 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pious  stubbornness  of  her 
son.  Louis  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  he  had 
sunk  into  a  profound  lethargy,  he  was  thought  dead  ;  a 
pious  female  had  drawn  the  covering,  in  sad  respect, 
over  what  seemed  the  lifeless  corpse.  Another  gently 
withdrew  it.  The  soft  but  hollow  voice  of  the  King 
was  heard :  "  God  has  raised  me  firom  the  dead :  give 
me  the  Cross."  His  mother  wept  tears  of  joy ;  when 
she  saw  the  Cross  on  his  breast,  she  knew  the  ^j^^  ]^ 
Uieaning  of  that  gesture.  She  shuddered  as  '^'  ^ 
if  he  lay  dead  before  her.^ 

No  e]q>edition  to  the  East  was  so  ignominiously  dis- 
astrous  as  that  of  St.  Louis :  yet  none  might  seem  to 
set  forth  under  more  promising  auspices.  He  was  three 
years  in  assembling  his  forces,  preparing  arms,  money, 
horses,  soldiers.    It  was  in  October  (a.d.  1245)  that  ir 

I  Joinvflle,  p.  207. 
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the  Parliament  of  Paris  he  publicly  took  the  Cross. 
The  princes,  the  nobles,  vied  in  following  his  example ; 
his  brother,  Robert  of  Artois,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Countess  of  Fland^:^  and 
her  sons,  Peter  Mauclerc  of  Dreux  and  his  son,  the 
Count  of  Bretagne,  the  Counts  of  Bar,  Soissons,  St. 
Pol,  de  la  Marche,  Rhetel,  Montfort ;  the  Archbishops 
of  Rheims,  Sens,  and  Bourges,  the  Bishops  of  Beau- 
vais,  Laon,  and  Orleans,  with  countless  knights  and 
esquires.  At  Christmas  in  the  same  year  Louis  prac- 
tised perhaps  the  only  act  of  treachery  of  which  he 
was  guilty  in  his  life.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  King 
to  distribute,  as  his  gifts  on  that  day,  new  robes  to  the 
courtiers.  He  ordered  red  crosses  to  be  secretly  em- 
broidered between  the  shoulders ;  they  were  lavished 
in  more  than  usual  numbers.  The  courtiers  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  King  had  thus  piously  enlisted 
them  ;  they  were  now  warriors  of  the  Cross,  who  could 
not  shrink  from  their  engagement.  It  would  have 
been  indecent,  disgraceful,  ignoble,  to  throw  aside  the 
crosses ;  so,  with  true  French  levity,  they  laughed  and 
wept  at  once,  owning  that  they  were  completely  en- 
trapped by  the  King. 

From  that  time  the  whole  thoughts  of  Louis  were 
absorbed  in  the  Holy  War.  He  resisted  the  offers  of 
Pope  Innocent  to  befriend  him  in  a  war  against  Eng- 
land, ev.m  in  an  invasion  of  England.  He  made,  as 
A.D  1246.  he  hoped,  a  lasting  peace  with  his  neighbor. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  French  no- 
bility to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
hierarchy.^  He  labored  earnestly,  though  ineffectually, 
to  reconcile  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

1  According  to  Paris,  St.  Louis  favored  the  League.  Compare  Ti11emocf« 
ill.  p.  130. 
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So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  strife  with  the 
Emperor  absorbed  all  other  religious  passions  in  the 
Pope,  that  not  only  was  there  no  cordial  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  Innocent  in  the  Crusade  of  St.  Louis, 
but  exemptions  from  the  Crusades  were  now  notoriously 
sold,  it  was  believed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war 
against  the  Emperor.  The  Crusaders  in  Italy  were 
urged  to  join  the  Pope's  forces,  with  all  the  privileges 
and  exemptions  of  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Louis  himself  did  not  embark  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  like  a  puissant  monarch.  The  princes,  Loniiem- 
prelates,  and  nobles  were  to  arrange  their  own  oruMdo. 
transport.  St.  Louis  passed  down  the  Rhone ;  he  was 
urged  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  &ther  on  rebellious 
Avignon :  "  I  have  taken  arms  to  revenge  Jesus  Christ, 
not  my  fether."  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  In  Cyprus  there  was  a  delay  of  eight 
months.  Want  of  discipline  and  a  fatal  epidemic  made 
great  ravages  in  the  army ;  there  seemed  a  total  absence 
of  conduct  or  command.  But  for  supplies  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  there  had  been  famine.  The  grate- 
ful Louis  made  one  more  effi>rt  to  mediate  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The  overture  was  contempt- 
uously rejected. 

At  length  the  armament  set  sail ;  its  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  as  securing  that  of  the  j^^^^  ^  j24a 
Holy  Land.  Damietta  was  abandoned  by^^^^^'* 
the  Saracens ;  the  Crusaders  were  masters  of  that  great 
city.^  But  never  were  the  terror  and  advantages  of  a 
first  success  so  thrown  away.     Months  were  wasted ; 

1  The  instant  St.  Louis  landed  and  saw  the  Saracens,  he  drew  his  swoiti 
and  was  fbr  charging  them  at  once.  The  wiser  **  preudhommes  "  stopped 
him.     This  was  St  Louis's  notion  of  military  affairs.  —  JoinviUe,  p.  915. 
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the  King  was  performing  the  offices  of  a  monk,  not  of 
a  general.  Tet  the  army  of  the  pious  Louis  ^as  aban- 
doned to  every  kind  of  Oriental  luxury.^  In  June 
they  were  in  Damietta,  in  November  Aey  marched, 
Jons  90.  <^<^  shu^  themselves  in  a  camp  in  a  comer  be- 
(Damietta.)  lyfQQj^  the  hills  and  the  canal  of  Ashmoun. 
The  flying  bands  of  the  enemy,  with  the  (rreek  fire, 
f«b.8-u.  harassed  the  camp.  Good  fortune  and  the 
valor  of  the  soldiery  extricated  them  from  this  diffi- 
culty, only  to  involve  them  in  more  fiital  disasters. 
The  King's  brother,  the  Count  of  Artois,  fell  in  a  hasty 
unsupported  advance.  The  unrivalled  valor  of  the 
French  was  wasted  in  unprofitable  victories,  like  those 
in  Maosourah,  or  in  miserable  defeats.  The  camp  wa^ 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  pestilence,^  famine,  did  the  work 
Dafcftt  „d  ^  *h®  enemy.  The  King  of  France  was  a 
u^%\  prisoner  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  Of  two 
April  6.  thousand  three  hundred  knights  and  fifteen 
thousand  pilgrims  few  made  thdr  escape.  His  brothers, 
Alfonso  of  Poitou  and  Oharles  of  Anjou,  shared  his 
captivity.  His  Queen,  fer  advanced  in  pregnancy,  re- 
mained with  an  insufficient  foroe  in  Damietta.  She 
bore  a  son  prematurely ;  die  called  bis  name  ^^  Tris- 
tan." 

.  Birt  it  was  adversity  which  displayed  the  great  char- 
acter of  St.  Louis.  He  was  himself  treated  at  first 
with  courtesy ;  he  was  permitted  to  hear  the  canonical 
prayers,  after  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  re- 
cited by  the  single  priest  who  had  escaped ;  his  brev- 
iary, die  loss  of  which  he  deplored  above  all  losses^  was 

1  Not  a  stone's  Uirow  (torn  the  King  the  soldien  ^^tenoient  lean  bor- 
iiaux.*'  — JoinviUe,917. 

s  They  had  no  fidi  aU  Lent  but "  bourbettes,"  which  giottoBOus  fleh  M 
on  dead  bo4ieB,  and  pcoduoed  dveadihl  maladlet. 
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replaced  by  igfiother.  But  he  had  the  bitter  aggrava- 
tion of  his  misery  —  tbat»^  of  ten  thousand  prisoners  in 
Mansourah,  all  who  would  not  abandon  their  fiuth  (and 
son^e  there  were  guilty  cf  this  apostasy)  met  a  oruel 
death.  But  to  all  the  courteous  iq^roaohes  of  the  Sul- 
tan, Louis  was  jealously  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should 
compromise  his  dignity  as  a  King  or  his  purity  as  a 
Christian :  he  would  not  receive  the  present  of  a  dress 
from  the  unbeliever.  To  their  exorbitant  demands  and 
menaces  he  gave  a  calm  and  deterqoimed  reply.  They 
demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  fortresses  in  Syria : 
these,  it  was  answered,  belonged  not  to  the  King  of 
France,  but  to  Fred^ck  II.  as  Kixig  of  Jerusalem*  To 
that  of  yielding  up  the  castles  garrisoned  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Teqaple  and  of  St.  John,  the  answer  was  that 
the  Orders  could  not  surrender  them  without  violating 
their  vows.  The  King  was  threatened  with  torture— • 
torture  of  the  most  cruel  kind  —  the  barnacles,  which 
crushed  the  legs.  ^^  I  am  your  prisoner,"  he  said,  ^^  ye 
may  do  with  me  as  ye  will."^  It  is  said  that  he  defied 
even  the  more  degrading  menace  of  eanying  him  about 
and  exhibiting  him  as  a  spectacle  in  all  the  cities  of 
Islam.  At  length  more  reasonable  terms  were  pro^ 
posed ;  the  evacuation  of  Damietta,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money -^  for  the  King's  random  one  million  byzan- 
tines;  for  the  captive  Baroqs  five  hundred  thousand 
French  livres.  Concerning  his  own  ransom  Lc^ 
made  some  difficulty ;  he  acceded  at  once  to  that  of 
the  Barons.  ^^  It  becomes  not  the  King  of  France  to 
barter  about  the  Uberfy  of  her  subjects/'  ^    The  Sultan^ 

i  JolnvOle,  p.  343. 

<  **  Par  nut  foy  Urges  est  le  Frans,  quant  fl  na  pas  bargign€  (marchand^ 
•or  ii  grant  somme  de  denieur**    So  said  the  Saracens.    Joinville,  348. 
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Turan-Shah,  was  moved  by  the  monarch's  generosity ; 
with  Oriental  magnificence,  he  struck  off  one  fifth  — 
two  hundred  thousand  byzantines  —  from  his  ransom. 

In  the  new  perils  which  arose  on  the  murder  of  the 
M ardor  of  Sultau  Turau-Shah  before  the  deliverance  of 
Tnnn-shah.  the  prisoncrs,  the  tranquil  dignity  of  the  King 
of  France  overawed  even  the  bloody  Mamelukes.  The 
Emirs  renewed  the  treaty ;  the  difficulty  was  now  the 
oath.  The  King  demanded,  by  the  advice  of  Master 
Nicolas  of  Ptolemais,  that  the  Mussulmans  should  swear, 
"  that  if  they  broke  the  treaty  they  should  be  dishon- 
ored as  the  Islamite  who  should  go  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Mecca  bareheaded,  as  one  who  should  take  back  a 
divorced  wife,  as  one  who  had  eaten  swine's  flesh."  A 
renegade  suggested  as  an  equivalent  form  to  be  required 
of  the  King,  that  in  like  case,  should  he  violate  the 
treaty,  "  he  should  be  dishonored  as  a  Christian  who 
had  denied  Grod  and  his  Holy  Mother,  and  had  severed 
himself  from  the  communion  of  God,  his  Apostles,  and 
Saints ;  or,  in  mockery  of  Grod,  had  spat  on  the  Holy 
Cross  and  trampled  it  under  foot."  Louis  indignantly 
repelled  the  last  clause.  The  Emirs  threatened  him 
with  death  ;  he  declared  that  he  had  rather  die  than 
live,  after  having  insulted  God  and  his  Holy  Mother.^ 
His  brothers  and  the  other  Barons  followed  the  example 
of  his  firmness.  In  vain  the  Mamelukes  seized  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  come  under  the  Sul- 
tan's safe  conduct  (which  they  disclaimed)  into  the 
camp,  a  man  eighty  years  old,  and  tied  him  to  a  tent* 
post  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  till  they  sweUed 
and  almost  burst.  The  Patriarch,  in  his  agony,  en- 
treated the  King  to  yield,  and  offered  to  take  upon  him 

1  Joinville,  p.  246. 
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self  all  the  guilt  of  his  oath.  The  oath  was  arranged, 
it  is  not  known  how,  to  mutual  satisfaction ;  but  so  rig- 
idlj  scrupulous  was  Louis,  that  when  it  appeared  that 
in  the  payment  of  part  of  the  ransom  the  Christians 
might  haye  gained  an  •  advantage,  either  fairly  or  un- 
fairly, of  ten  thousand  byzantines  in  weight,  he  per- 
emptorily commanded  the  full  payment. 

The  release  of  the  King  on  such  favorable  terms,  at 
a  price  so  much  below  the  value  of  such  a  RaMom  and 
captive,  astonished  both  the  Christians  and  '•^•^• 
the  Mussulmans.  Damietta  could  not  have  resisted 
many  days.  Much  was  attributed  to  the  awe  inspired 
by  the  majestic  demeanor  and  calm  self-ccxnmand  of 
the  King.^  Joinville,  his  &ithful  seneschal  and  his 
torian,  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  Emirs,  after  the 
murder  of  Turan-Shah,  had  determined  to  offer  the 
crown  of  Egypt  to  the  King  of  France ;  they  were 
only  deterred  by  his  stem  Christianity,  which  would 
never  have  submitted  to  the  toleration  of  their  creed. 
The  King  himself  declared  to  the  Seneschal  that  he 
should  not  have  declined  the  offer.  Happily  it  was 
not  made,  probably  was  never  contemplated ;  the  death 
of  Louis  would  soon  have  vindicated  the  aflfront  on 
Islam.  But  all  this,  no  doubt,  heightened  the  religious 
romance  which  spread  in  Europe  around  the  name  of 
Louis. 

Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  humiliation  and  cap- 
tivity, the  passive  courage  of  Louis  was  still  ^^^p^  ^f 
unbroken  ;  he  persisted,  contrary  to  all  coun-  '*"*■* 
sel,  in  remaining  in  Palestine.     He  would  not  suppose 
that  Grod  would  utterly  abandon  his  faithful  servants  ; 

iTbe  S«nicciis,  according  to  Joinville,  said  that  if  Mohammed  had 
allowed  sach  sufferings  to  be  inflicted  on  them  as  St  Louis  eninred,  th«? 
thoald  have  renounced  him.  —  P.  247. 
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he  would  not  believe  that  Christendom  would  be  an- 
mored  by  his  appeal ;  he  still  would  fondly  expect  that 
the  irresolute  Henry  of  Englaond  would  ftdfil  his  vow, 
and  come  to  his  rescue  at  the  head  of  his  whole  realm.^ 
To  Henry  tiie  summoos  wa»  eamest  and  repeated. 
Louis  made  the  most  advantageous  oreitores ;  he  even, 
to  the  indignation  and  disgust  of  his  own  subjects,  of- 
fered the  surrender  of  Normandy,  to  which  ESn^nd 
still  laid  claim  as  her  King's  h^^edhary  dominions.^ 
He  still  imagined  that  the  Pope  would  lay  aside  all 
his  plans  for  the  humiliation  of  Frederick,  and  be  com- 
pelled, by  his  own  Apostolic  character,  and  the  general 
voice  of  Christendom,  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  that  there  would  be  but 
one  Crusade  under  his  acrapices,  and  that  the  le^imate 
Deierttd  ouo.  Louis  wfts  desertod  bv  his  broth^is, 
brotben.  whoso  light  condftct  had  caused  khn  groftt 
vexation ;  while  he  was  in  perpetual  self-mortiBcation 
before  God  for  his  sins,  whidi  he  did  not  doubt  had 
caused  his  defeat  and  bondage^  they  were  playing  at 
dice,  whiling  away  the  hours  with  vain  amusements. 
Almost  all  the  Barons  followed  die  Counts  of  Poiton 
and  Anjou ;  Louis  was  left  almost  alone  with  Joinville, 
his  faithM  Seneschal.  Nor  was  his  weary  sojourn  in 
Palestine  enlivened  by  any  brilliant  successes  or  gallant 
feats  of  arms.  For  these  Louis  had  neither  the  activ- 
ity nor  the  skill.  He  was  performii^  the  pioira  office 
A  D.  1261.  of  assisting  with  his  own  hands  to  bury  the 
dead  warriors.      A  hasty  pilgrimage  in  sackcloth   to 

1  Henry  took  the  cross  (March  S,  1261),  says  Tillemont,  **  soft  poor  pOkr 
plus  librement  sea  sujets,  soit  pour  quelque  meilleor  deesein."  The  Pope 
wrote  to  Hemy  esrly  in  1261.  Heniy  sirore  to  go  to  tfas  fiely  Land  m 
three  years.  —  Paris,  p.  S34. 

«  Paris  838«  834. 
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Nazareth  was  almost  the  only  reward  ;  the  only  advan- 
tage of  his  residence  was  the  fortification  of  Caesarea, 
Ptolemais,  and  Joppa.  The  n^otiations  with  the  Sul- 
tan c^  Aleppo  on  one  side,  and  the  Egyptians  on  the 
other,  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  country  west 
pf  the  Jordan,  came  to  nothing.  He  is  said  to  have 
converted  many  Saracens ;  ^  he  spent  enormous  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  Mohammedan  or  heathen  slaves,  whom 
be  caused  to  be  baptized.^ 

It  was  only  the  death  of  the  Queen-mother  Blanche, 
and  the  imperious  necessity  for  his  presence  Batuni  to 
in  his  kingdom  of  France,  which  forced  him  noJ!&2. 
at  last  to  leave  the  hallowed  soil.  He  returned  —  if 
without  fame  for  arms,  or  for  the  conduct  of  afiairs  — 
with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  his  sanctity.  Only 
a  few  years  before,  Frederick  II.  had  come  back  to 
Europe,  leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  the  Christian  power  in  Palestine,  but  for  its  own 
dissensions,  formidable  both  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Sultan  of  Damascus ;  he  had  come  back  still 
under  the  sentence  g(  excommunication,  under  the  re- 
proach with  the  Papal  party  of  having  basely  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  Cross  and  of  Grod.  Louis  left  Je- 
rusalem unapproachable  but  with  difficulty  and  danger 
by  the  Christian  pilgrim,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerosa- 
lem  visibly  trembling  to  its  fall ;  yet  an  object  of  de- 
vout respect,  having  made  some  advance  at  least,  to  his 
future  canonization. 

The  contrast  between  Frederick  and  Louis  may  be 
carried  on  with  singular  interest,  as  iUustra-  pn^hw 
tive  of  their  times.     It  might  have  been  sup-  ?Jj£ri<i*^ 
posed   that   Louis  would  have  been  the  re-  "*  ^^"^^ 

1  TillemoDt,  iVoio  MSS.,  and  Duchesne,  p.  405.  ^  n>id 
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morseless  persecutor  of  heretics  ;  Frederick,  if  not  the 
bold  assertor  of  equal  toleration,  which  he  allowed  to 
Greeks  and  Mohammedans,  would  hardly  have  been 
the  sovereign  to  enact  and  execute  persecuting  edicts, 
unprecedented  in  their  cruelty,  and  to  encourage  the  son 
to  denounce  the  father.^  Happily  for  Louis,  his  virtue 
was  not  tried  by  this  sore  temptation ;  it  was  not  under 
his  government  that  the  spiritual  ravagers  still  wasted 
Languedoc.  After  the  treaty  by  which  Raymond  VII., 
Louin  escapes  Couut  of  Toulousc,  Surrendered  his  princi- 
swjStor.***^  pality,  he  remained  with  the  barren  dignity 
of  sovereign,  but  without  a  voice  in  the  fate  of  a  large 
though  concealed  part  of  his  subjects.  Bishop  Fulk  of 
Toulouse,  as  far  as  actual  power,  was  half  sovereign 
of  the  land,  and  the  council  of  that  sovereign,  which 
alone  displayed  administrative  activity,  was  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Heresy  had  been  extinguished  as  &r  as  its  public 
services;  but  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  determhied 
to  root  it  out  from  the  hearths,  from  the  chambers, 
from  the  secret  hearts  and  souls  of  men.  The  statutes 
of  the  Council  of  Lateran  were  too  merciful.  The 
Inquisition  drew  up  its  code  of  procedure,^  a  Christian 
code,  of  which  the  base  was  a  system  of  delation  at 
which  the  worst  of  the  Pagan  emperors  might  have 
shuddered  as  iniquitous ;  in  which  the  sole  act  deserv- 
ing of  mercy  might  seem  to  be  the  Judas-like  betrayal 
of  the  dearest  and  most  familiar  friend,  of  the  kinsman, 


1  See  vol.  V.  p.  886. 

'^  The  two  forms  of  procedure  may  be  read  in  Martene  and  Dnimnd.  — 
rhesanntt  Anecdotomm,  t  v.  Their  aathenticity  ia  bejond  dispute.  Noth- 
ing that  the  sternest  or  most  passionate  historian  has  revealed,  nothing  that 
the  most  impressive  romance-writer  could  have  imagined,  can  surpass  the 
cold  systematic  treachery  and  cruelty  of  these,  so  called,  judicial  formu- 
laries. 
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the  parent,  the  child.  Though  these  acts  belong  nei- 
ther to  Frederick  nor  to  Louis,  they  must  find  their 
place  in  our  history. 

The  Court  sat  in  profound  secre<7;  no  ad\ocati« 
might  appear  before  the  tribunal ;  no  witness  jormor 
was  confronted  with  the  accused :  who  were  p'««*"»* 
the  informers,  what  the  charges,  except  the  vague 
chaige  of  heresy,  no  one  knew.  The  suspected  heretic 
was  first  summoned  to  declare  on  oath  that  he  would 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  of  all  persons  whatso- 
ever, living  or  dead,  with  himself,  or  like  himself,  under 
suspicion  of  heresy  or  Vaudism.  If  he  refused,  he 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon — a  dungeon  the  darkest  in 
those  dreary  ages —  the  most  dismal,  the  most  foul,  the 
most  noisome.  No  falsehood  was  too  false,  no  craf);  too 
crafty,  no  trick  too  base,  for  this  calm,  systematic  moral 
torture  which  was  to  wring  further  confession  against 
himself,  denunciation  against  others.  If  the  rack,  the 
pulleys,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boots,  were  not  yet 
invented  or  applied,  it  was  not  in  mercy.  It  was  the 
deliberate  object  to  break  the  spirit.  The  prisoner  was 
told  that  there  were  witnesses,  undeniable  witnesses 
against  him  ;  if  convicted  by  such  witnesses  his  death 
was  inevitable.  In  the  mean  time  his  food  was  to  be 
slowly,  gradually  diminished,  till  body  and  soul  were 
prostrate.  He  was  then  to  be  left  in  darkness,  solitude, 
silence.  Then  were  to  come  one  or  two  of  the  faithful, 
dexterous  men,  who  were  to  speak  in  gentle  words  of 
interest  and  sympathy  —  **  Fear  not  to  confess  that  you 
have  had  dealings  with  those  men,  the  teachei*s  of 
heresy,  because  they  seemed  to  you  men  of  holiness 
and  virtue ;  wiser  than  you  have  been  deceived." 
These  dexterous  men  were  to  speak  of  the  Bible,  of 
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the  (jospels,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  to  talk  the 
veiy  language,  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  heretics. 
**  These  foxes,"  it  was  said,  **  can  only  be  unearthed 
by  fox-like  cunning."  But  if  all  this  art  fiiiled,  or  did 
not  perfectly  succeed,  then  came  terror  and  the  goad* 
ing  to  despair.  "Die  you  must  —  bethink  you  of 
your  soul."  Upon  which  if  the  desperate  man  said, 
"  If  I  must  die,  I  will  die  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel "  —  he  had  made  his  confession :  justice  claimed  it? 
victim. 

The  Inquisition  had  three  penalties :  for  those  who 
recanted,  penance  in  the  severest  form  which  the  Court 
might  enact ;  for  those  not  absolutely  convicted,  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  for  the  obstinate  or  the  relapsed, 
death  —  death  at  the  stake,  death  by  the  secular  arm. 
The  Inquisition,  with  specious  hypocrisy,  while  it  pre- 
pared and  dressed  up  the  victim  for  the  burning,  looked 
on  with  calm  and  approving  satis&ction,  as  it  had  left 
the  sin  of  lighting  the  fire  to  poUute  other  hands. 

Such  was  the  procedure,  of  which  the  instructions 
may  now  be  read  in  their  very  words,  which  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  must  put  in  execution  in  his  capital  dty. 
The  death  of  the  Bishop  Fulk  relieved  him  not ;  an 
A.D.1S81.  inflexible  Dominican  sat  on  the  episcopal 
seat  of  Toulouse.  The  Pope,  Gregory  IX.,  issued  a 
bidl,  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  placed  in  the  inexo- 
rable hands  of  the  Friar  Preachers.  Two  inquisitors 
were  appointed  in  every  city ;  but  the  Bishops  needed 
no  excitement  to  their  eager  zeal,  no  remonstrance 
against  mistimed  mercy  to  the  heretics.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Narbonne,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishops  of 
A.D.  1288.  Narbonne,  Aix,  and  Aries,  was  now  issued 
a  decree,  that  as  there  were  not  prisons  vast  enough  t« 
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eontain  those  who,  however  they  had  made  submission, 
were  still  unworthy  of  the  absolution  of  the  Church, 
and  deserved  imprisonment  for  life,  further  instructions 
must  be  awaited  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  But  the 
contumacioi^,  who  reftised  to  submit  to  imprisonment, 
or  who  broke  prison,  were  to  be  at  once  made  over  to 
the  secular  arm.  No  plea  was  to  be  admitted  to  re- 
lease from  imprisonment ;  not  the  duty  of  the  husband 
to  the  young  wife,  of  the  young  wife  to  her  husband ; 
not  that  of  the  parents  for  the  care  of  their  children, 
nor  of  children  for  the  care  of  their  parents ;  infirmity, 
age,  dotage,  nothing  excused,  nothing  mitigated  the 
sentence.  So  enormous  was  the  crime  of  heresy,  the 
in&mous,  whose  witness  was  refused  in  all  other  cases, 
were  admitted  against  the  heretic :  on  no  account  was 
the  name  of  a  witness  to  be  betrayed. 

But  the  most  oppressed  may  be  overwrought  to  mad- 
ness. Witnesses  were  found  murdered ;  even  B«bemm. 
the  awful  persons  of  inquisitors  were  not  secure.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Narbonne 
against  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans ;  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Viscount  of  Narbonne  in  their  defence  suf- 
fered a  repulse.  The  insurgents  despised  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Archbishop,  and  fought  gallantly 
against  the  rest  of  the  city,  wliich  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  Albi  was  in  tumult,  even  Toulouse 
arose.  The  two  great  inquisitors,  William  Amaud  and 
Peter  Cellani,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  They 
marched  out  at  the  4iead  of  the  thirty-eight  members 
of  the  Inquisition,  with  the  Bishop  and  the  parish 
priests  in  solemn  procession ;  they  hurled  back  an  ex- 
communication. Count  Raymond  compelled  the  re- 
admission  of  the  clergy,  but  even  Rome  was  appalled :  a 
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Franciscan  was  sent  to  allay  by  his  gentleness  the 
t.D.  1287.  popular  ftiry.  The  proceedings  of  the  Inqui- 
sition (this  merciful  edict  was  purchased  in  Rome)  were 
suspended  for  a  time  in  Toulouse.^ 

Five  years  passed.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  under 
Bidog.  the  shelter,  as  it  were,  of  the  wars  between 
inqoiiiton.  Louis  IX.  and  Henry  of  Ekigland,  and  en- 
couraged by  hoipea  of  support  from  the  Spanish  kings, 
aspired  at  the  head  of  the  league  among  the  great  vas- 
sals of  the  south  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Northern 
France.  The  down-trodden  Albigensians  seized  their 
opportunity.  They  met  at  Mirepoix,  marched  on  the 
castle  of  Avigncourt,  where  William  Amaud,  the  great 
inquisitor,  held  his  tribunal.  Four  Dominicans,  two 
Franciscans,  seven  Familiars,  the  whole  terrible  court, 
were  hewn  to  pieces.  That  which  had  thrown  a 
dreadftd  grandeur  over  the  murders  perpetrated  by  the 
inquisitors,  gave  a  majestic  endurance  to  their  own. 
They  died  like  the  meekest  martyrs :  they  fell  on  their 
A.D.  1242.  knees,  crossed  their  hands  over  their  breasts, 
and,  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  as  wont  over  their  vic- 
tims, they  awaited  the  mortal  blow.*  They  were  not 
long  unavenged.  Raymond  was  forced  to  submit ;  hi^ 
act  of  subjection  to  Louis  IX.  stipulated  his  abandon* 
ment  of  the  heretics.  Two  years  after,  at  another 
Mftreh,  12M.  Couucil  at  Narbouue,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
penitents,  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  should  in 
mercy  be  permitted  to  wear  yellow  crosses  on  their 
garments,  to  appear  every  Sunday  during  mass,  and 
undergo  public  flagellation:   the  rest  were  to  suffer 

1  Martene,  Thesaur.  Aoecdot,  L  992.    Vaiasette,  Hist  de  Laoguadf*^ 
Appendix  xzr. 
3  Histoire  de  Languedoc,  Preuves,  p.  4S8. 
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life-long  incarceration.  At  the  same  time  Mont  Se- 
gor,^  the  last  reftige  g(  the  Albigensians,  a  strong 
castle  on  the  summit  of  a  ravine  in  the  Pyrenees,  to 
which  most  of  the  Perfect  with  their  Bishop  had  fled, 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  the  Bishop  of  Albi,  and  the  Seneschal  of  Car- 
cassonne. All  the  heretics,  with  their  Bishop  and  the 
noble  lady,  Esclarmonde,  were  burned  alive  in  a  vast 
enclosure  of  stipes  and  straw.'  Of  all  these  atrocities, 
however,  Louis  IX.  was  guiltless ;  he  was  not  yet,  or 
was  hardly,  of  age,  and  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
his  preparation  for  his  crusade.  Even  his  brother, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  by  obtaining  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  rf  Provence  (to  which  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
aspired)  had  become  lord  of  that  territory,  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  these  persecutions. 

Tet  even  in  the  realm  of  France  a  frightful  holocaust 
was  oflfered  near  the  city  of  Rheims.  In  PttnMatkmf 
the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  and  seventeen  a.i>.  1289. 
Bishops,  and  one  hundred  thousand  people,  on  Mont 
Aim^  near  Vertus,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
Manicheans  (one  Perfect  alone)  were  burned  alive 
with  their  pastor,  who  calmly  administered  absolution 
to  them  all.  Not  one  but  died  without  fear.  But  this 
execution  took  place  in  the  territory  and  under  the 
sanction  of  Count  Thiebault  of  Champagne,  not  of  the 
King;  of  Thiebault  (the  King  of  Navarre),  whose 
Troubadour  songs  were  as  little  respectfal  to  the  cler* 
gy,  or  the  Papalists,  as  those  of  the  other  Languedocian 
bards.^  K  even  under  Louis  a  monk  held  his  court  in 
Paris,  and,  unrebuked,  inflicted  death  on  many  inno* 

1  Pay  Laurent,  c  46.  *  Compaie  H.  Hartiii,  Hbt.  de  Fisnoe. 

«Ibid. 
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cent  victiiiis,  this  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional 
case ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear  how  &r  it  had  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  King.* 

Yet  for  a  time  suspended,  our  comparison  of  Loms 
IX.  and  Frederick  IL  is  not  exhausted.  As  legislators 
there  is  the  most  striking  analogy  between  these  two, 
in  so  many  other  respects  oppugnant  sovereigns.  The 
Sidlian  laws  of  Frederick  and  the  ^^  Establishments  '* 
of  St.  Louis  agree  in  the  assertion  (as  far  as  their 
times  would  admit)  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
law,  the  law  emanating  from  the  King,  and  in  the  ab- 
rogation (though  Louis  is  more  timid  or  cautious  than 
Frederick)  of  the  ordeal,  the  trial  by  battie,  and  the 
still  stranger  usage  of  challenging  the  judges  to  battle. 

The  Justiciaries  of  Frederick  belonged  to  a  more 
Fraderick  and  advanced  jurisprudence  than  the  King  him- 
siren.  solf,  Seated  on   his  carpet  in  the  forest  of 

Vincennes  administering  justice.^  But  the  introduc- 
tion under  his  reign  of  the  civil  lawyers,  the  students 
and  advocates  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  into  the 
courts  of  France  (under  Philip  the  Fair  will  be  seen 
their  strife,  even  triumph  over  the  canon  lawyers), 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  ordinances  of  St  Louis, 
and  of  far  more  lasting  influence.  The  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Swabia,  and  the  desuetude  into  which,  in  most 
respects,  fell  the  constitution  of  Frederick,  prevented 
Naples  from  becoming  a  school  of  Roman  law  as  fa 
mous  as  that  of  Paris,  and  the  lawyers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  from  rising  into  a  body  as  powerfbl  as  those 
of  France  in  her  parHaments* 

Both  Kings,  however,  aimed  at  tite  estaJ^lishment  ot 

1  BiQniald,  Mb  mh.,  i.  p.  M.    Hallaai,  i.  29,  with  his  AstiKiriliBS. 
s  See  the  picturesqae  description  in  Joinville,  p.  199 
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equal  josdce.  Thej  would  bring  the  haughly  feuial 
nobles  and  even  the  churchmen,  (who  lived  j^  ^  th» 
apart  under  th«r  own  law)  under  the  impair  '***'***• 
tial  sovereignty  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  punishment 
of  Enguerrand  de  Couci  for  a  barbarous  murder  attest- 
ed the  firmness  of  the  King.  The  proudest  baron  in 
France,  the  highest  vassal  of  the  crown,  hardly  escaped 
with  his  life.  So,  too,  may  be  cited  the  account  of  the 
angry  baron,  indignant  at  the  judicial  equity  of  the 
King  —  "  Were  I  king,  I  would  hang  all  my  barons ; 
the  first  step  taken,  all  is  easy.*'  "  How,  John  of 
Thouret,  hang  all  my  barons  ?  I  will  not  hang  them ; 
I  will  correct  them  if  they  commit  misdeeds." 

It  was  the  religion,  not  the  want  of  religion,  in  St. 
Louis  which  made  him  determine  to  bring  ^^^,^1^ 
the  criminal  clergy  under  the  equal  laws  of  ****^' 
the  realm.     That  which  Henry  II,  of  England  had  at- 
tempted to  do  by  his  royal  authority  and  by  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  the   more   pious   or  prudent 
Louis  chose  to  efiect  with  the  Papal  sanction.     Even 
the  Pope,  Alexander  IV.,  could  not  close  his  eyes  to 
the  monstrous  fact  of  the  crimes  of  the  clergy,  secured 
from  adequate  punishment  by  the  immunities  of  their 
sacred  persons.     The  Pope  made  a  specious  a.d.  laeo. 
concession ;  the  King's  judge  did  not  incur  excommu- 
nication for  arresting,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  priests  notoriously  guilty  of  capital 
offences.     Alexander  threw  oflF  too  from  the  Church, 
and  abandoned  as  scapegoats  to  the  law,  all  married 
clergy  and  all  who  followed  low  trades ;  with  them  the 
law  might  take  its  course,  they  had  forfeited  the  privi- 
lege of  clergy.     But  neither  would  Louis  be  the  abso 
lute  slave  of  the  intolerance  of  the  hierarchy.     The 
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whole  prelacy  of  France  (writes  Joinville)^  met  to 
rebuke  the  tardy  zeal  of  the  King  in  enforcing  the 
excommunications  of  the  Church,  "  Sire,'*  said  Guy 
of  Auxerre,  "  Christianity  is  falling  to  ruin  in  your 
hands."  "  How  so  ?  "  siud  the  King,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  "  Sire,  men  regard  not  excommunication  ; 
they  care  not  if  they  die  excommunicate  and  without 
absolution.  The  Bisliops  admonish  you  that  you  give 
orders  to  all  the  royal  oflBcers  to  compel  persons  ex- 
communicate to  obtain  absolution  by  the  forfeiture  of 
their  lands  and  goods."  And  the  holy  man  (the  King) 
said  "  that  he  would  willingly  do  so  to  all  who  had 
done  wrong  to  the  Church."  "  It  belongs  not  to  you," 
said  the  Bishop,  "  to  judge  of  such  cases."  And  the 
King  answered,  "  he  would  not  do  otherwise ;  it  were 
to  sin  against  God  and  against  reason  to  force  those  to 
seek  absolution  to  whom  the  clergy  had  done  wrong." 

The  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  contained  only  the 
first  principles,  yet  it  did  contain  the  first  principles,  of 
limitation  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
levy  money  on  the  churches  of  the  realm,  and  of  elec- 
tions to  benefices.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  the  foundation  of 
Gallicanism  under  specious  terms  of  respect,  a  more 
mortal  blow  to  the  Papal  power  than  all  the  tyranny, 
as  it  was  called,  exercised  by  Frederick  II.  over  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Of  this,  how 
ever,  more  hereafler. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

POPE  ALEXANDER  IV. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.,  the  Cardinal  of 
Ostia,  of  the  fiimons  Papal  house  of  Segni,  Acomionof 
was  elected  at  Naples:  he  took  the  name  of  ©Jji^'**'*^ 
Alexander  IV.  He  was  a  gentle  and  relig- *•* ^^ 
ious  man,  not  of  strong  or  independent  character,  open 
to  flattery  and  to  the  suggestions  of  interested  and  ava- 
ricious courtiers.^  Innocent  IV.  had  left  a  difficult 
and  perilous  position  to  his  successor.  The  Pope  could 
not  abandon  die  Papal  policy :  the  see  of  Rome  was 
too  deeply  pledged,  to  retract  its  arrogant  pretensions 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  come  to  terms 
with  one  whom  she  had  denounced  as  an  usurper,  and 
whose  strength  she  did  not  yet  comprehend.  But  Sin- 
ibald  could  not  leave,  with  his  tiara,  his  own  indomita* 
ble  courage,  indefatigable  activity,  his  power  of  drawing 
resources  from  distant  lands.  Alexander  was  forced  to 
be  an  Innocent  IV.  in  his  pretensions ;  he  could  be  but 
a  feeble  Innocent  IV,  The  rapidity  with  which  Man- 
fred after  his  first  successes  overran  the  whole  muimu 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  implies,  if  not  a  profound  and  ardent 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Swabia,  at  least  an  obsti- 
nate aversion  to  the  Papal  sovereignty.  It  seemed  a 
general  national  outburst;  and  Man&ed,  by  circAim* 
1  Katt.  Paiis,  sub  ann. 
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stances  and  by  his  own  sagacious  judgment,  having  s^h 
arated  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  kings  from  the  odious 
Gennan  tyranny  (the  Saracen  bands  were  less  unpopu- 
lar than  the  Germans),  as  yet  appeared  only  as  the  loyal 
.D.1266.  guardian  of  the  in&nt  Conradin.  He  was 
^'•'^^'  already  almost  master  of  Apidia;  he  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  send  ambassadors,  as  sov- 
ereign princes  were  wont  to  do,  to  congratulate  the 
Pope,  During  the  next  year  the  legate  of  the  Pope 
was  in  person  at  Palermo ;  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
had  acknowledged  Manfred.  His  triumph  was  com- 
pleted  by  Naples  opening  her  gates;  Otranto  and 
Brundusium  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
Manfred  ruled  in  the  name  of  his  nephew  from  Pa- 
lermo to  Messina,  fi^m  the  Faro  to  the  borders  of  the 
Papal  States.  At  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
weak  army  of  the  Pope,  under  the  Cardinal  Octavian, 
could  not  make  head  against  this  rising  of  the  whole 
realm.  Berthold  of  Homburg  soon  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  Pope.^  Alexander  was  trammelled  with  the 
engagements  of  his  predecessor,  who,  having  broken 
oflF  his  overtures  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  had  acknowledged 
Iklmund  of  England  king  of  Sicily.  The  more  remote 
logiMid.  his  hopes  of  success,  the  more  ostentatiously 
did  Henry  III.  attempt  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 

1  See  the  carioiu  letter  in  Biatt.  Paris,  from  which  it  appears  that  certain 
chorohes  and  monasteries  in  England  were  bound  to  m^x^ants  of  Sienna 
in  2000  marks  of  new  sterling  money  in  favor  of  Berthold  and  his  brothers. 
For  acts  ef  treason.  Berthold  and  his  brothers  were  declared  to  have  for- 
feited their  claim.  Bat  the  chuiches  and  monasteries  were  still  to  dia- 
charge  the  2000  mariu.  The  Prior  and  monastery  of  Durham  were  assessed 
at  500  marks;  Bath  at  400;  Thomey  at  400;  Ooyhmd,  400;  Gisbnm,  800. 
Doifaam  and  Gisbum  refused  payment. .  This  is  dated  Anagni,  June  12W. 
There  is  also  a  letter  (MS.,  B.  M.)  threatening  excommonlcation  against 
the  Prior  of  Winchester  and  others,  if  they  do  not  pay  815  marks  to  certain 
merchants  of  Sienna  (sub  vm.  1$55,  in  init*)* 
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jects  by  this  crown  on  the  head  of  his  second  son. 
Edmund  appeared  in  public  as  King  of  Sicily,  affected 
to  wear  an  Italian  dress,  and  indulged  in  all  the  pomp 
and  state  of  royalty.  The  Eling  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sullen  looks  of  his  Barons,  spoke  as  if  deter- 
mined on  this  Wild  expedition.  His  ambassadors,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Hereford,  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, the  Provost  of  Beverley,  acc^ted  the  crown. 
It  was  agreed  that,  as  Edmund  was  not  of  age,  his 
fiuher  should  swear  fealty  for  him.^  Tet  England  was 
less  liberal  than  usual  of  subsidies  either  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  King  for  this  senseless  enteiprise.  The  legate,  a 
Gascon,  Bustand,  had  already  received  a  commission, 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  to  levy  a  tenth  on  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irdand.  The  King  had  an  oflfer  of  an  exemption  from 
his  vow  of  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  condition 
of  lus  appearing  at  the  head  (^  an  army  to  subdue 
Manfred  in  Apulia.  Rustand  himself  preached  in  Lon- 
don and  in  other  places ;  and  made  others  preach  a 
cn^ade  against  Manfred,  the  enemy  of  the  Pope  and 
of  their  Lord  the  King  of  E^land,  a  crusade  as  meri- 
torious as  that  to  the  Lord's  sepulchre*  The  honest 
English  were  revolted  at  hearing  that  they  were  to 
receive  the  same  indulgences  for  shedding  Christian 
as  Saracen  blood.  Rustand  received  a  rich  prebend 
of  York  as  reward  for  his  services. 

Year  after  year  came  the  same  insatiate  demands : 

1  In  Bymer,  1254,  are  the  bnlla  or  terms  of  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Sic- 
Uj.  Sea  in  MS.,  B.  M.  (riii.  196),  letter  to  the  King  of  England  Co  paj 
4S00  liTree  Tonmoit  (libras  Turonenses)*  for  tlie  expenses  of  W.  tenanos 
(Cardinal  of  Velletri)  **  electos  de  mandato  f.  m.  Innocent  IV.  in  servitium 
EedesifB  pro  stante  negotio  regnl  Sicilie.'* 

*  Tbs  1?M  Voonoii  was abonlU  tonos 
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ambassador  after  ambassador  summoned  tlie  King  to 
fulfil  his  engagements ;  the  Pope  condescended  to  in- 
form him  through  what  merchants  he  could  transmit 
his  subsidies  to  Rome.  The  insolence  and  the  fidse- 
hood  of  Rustand  and  the  other  legates,  the  Archbishop 
Elect  of  Toledo  and  the  Bishop  of  Bologna,  increased 
the  exasperation.  In  the  absence  of  the  Primate  of 
England,  Rustand  ruled  supreme  in  the  Church,  and. 
excommunicated  refractory  prelates,  whose  goods  were 
instantly  seized  and  confiscated  to  the  King.  They 
carefully  disguised  the  successes  of  Manfred,  and  spread 
rumors  of  the  victories  of  ttie  Papal  armies.  The 
King  had  too  much  vanity  and  too  much  weakness  to 
resist  these  frauds  and  violences.  The  King  is  said  to 
have  bound  himself  for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  besides  fifly  thousand  levied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.*  Even  the  Cistercian  monks  could  not  es- 
cape the  unusual  and  acknowledged  alienation  of  the 
English  clergy  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Pope,  or 
the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  had  recourse  to  violent  meas- 
g^,^^  ures  against  the  second  prelate  of  the  realm^ 

rfY^?^  Sewal,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  words  of 
A.D.  1367.  ^|jg  English  historian  show  the  impression  on 
the  pubKc  mind:  ^^ About  that  time  our  Lord  the 
Pope  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  gave  orders  (by  a  measure  so  strong  and  terrible  he 
would  daunt  his  courage)  that  Sewal  should  be  igno- 
minious excommunicated  throughout  En^and  with 
the  light  of  torches  and  tolling  of  bells.  But  the  said 
Archbishop,  taught  by  the  example  of  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  the  example  and  lessons  of  the  saintly  Ed- 
mund, once  his  master,  by  the  faithAilness  of  the  blessed 
1  Rthmt.  MS.,  B.  M.,  sub  urn.  VM. 
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Robert,  Bishop  of  Lmcoln,  did  not  despair  of  conso- 
lation  from  heaven,  and  patiently  supported  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pope;  for  he  would  not  bestow  the  abundant 
revenues  of  the  Church  on  persons  unworthy  or  un- 
known, from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  scorned  to  submit 
himself,  like  a  woman,  to  the  Pope's  will,  abandoning 
his  rights.  Hence  the  more  he  was  anathematized  by 
the  orders  of  the  Pope,  the  more  was  he  blessed  by  the 
people,  though  in  secret  for  fear  of  the  Romans."  ^ 

But  where  all  this  time  was  the  Primate  of  England, 
and  who  was  he  ?  On  the  death  of  the  un-  Boniihce, 
worldly  and  sainted  Edmund  Rich,  the  King  cutorbufy. 
and  the  Pope  had  forced  on  the  too  obsequious,  after- 
wards bitterly  repentant,  monks  of  Canterbury,  a  for- 
eigner, almost  an  Italian.  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Bellay, 
was  uncle  to  the  Queen,  and  brother  of  that  Philip 
of  Savoy,  the  warlike  and  mitred  body-guard  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Lyons.  Boni* 
face  was  elected  in  lp4l,  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent 
not  before  lp44.  The  handsome,  proud  prelate  found 
that  Edmund,  however  saintly,  had  been  but  an  indif- 
ferent steward  of  the  secular  part  of  the  diocese. 
Canterbury  was  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt,  and 
Boniface  came  not  to  England  to  preside  over  an  im- 
poverished see.  He  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Pope 
of  first-fruits  from  all  the  benefices  in  his  province,  by 
which  he  raised  a  vast  sum.  Six  years  after,  the  Pri- 
mate announced,  and  set  forth  on  a  visitation  About 
of  his  province,  not  as  It  was  said,  and  as  too  a.]>.  isgo. 


1  So  writes  Paris.  '*  Falso  pertinaciam  iUios  constantiaB  nomine  exornmt 
<1L  Paris)  cum  judk  Pontite  pro  Sidlia,  deposito  tyranno,  in  Edmondnm 
transferendA,  a  clero  Anglicano  pecuniarom  subsidia  exigeret/*  Thus 
wrote  RaynAldos  in  the  17th  centoiy.  —  Sub  ann.  1257. 
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plainly  appeared,  for  the  glory  of  God,  but  in  quest  of 
nngodly  gain.  Bishops,  chapters,  monasteries  must 
submit  to  this  unusual  discipline,  haughtily  and  rapar 
ciously  enforced  by  a  foreigner.  From  Feversham  and 
Rochester  he  extorted  large  sums.  He  appeared  in 
London,  treated  the  Bishop  (Fulk  Basset  of  the  old 
noble  Norman  House)  and  his  jurisdiction  with  con- 
tempt. The  Dean  of  St  Paul's  (Henry  de  Comhill) 
stood  by  his  Bishop.  The  Primate  appeared  with  his 
cuirass  gleaming  under  his  pontifical  robes.  The  Dean 
closed  tlie  doors  of  his  cathedral  against  him.  Boni- 
face solemnly  excommunicated  Henry  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  and  his  Chapter  in  the  name  of  St  Thomas  the 
Martyr  of  Canterbury.  The  sub-Prior  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's (the  Prior  was  dead)  fiured  still  worse. 
He  calmly  pleaded  the  rights  of  the  Bishop;  the 
wrathiul  Primate  rushed  on  the  old  man,  struck  him 
jdown  with  his  own  hand,  tore  his  ^lendid  vestment, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot  "Die  Bishop  of  London 
was  involved  in  the  excommunication.  The  Dean  of 
St  Paul's  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  the  excommunication 
was  suspended.  But  Bonifisice  himself  proceeded  in 
great  pomp  to  Rome.  The  uncle  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  the  now  wealthy  Primate  of  England,  could 
not  but  obtain  favor  with  Innocent  The  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  supreme  Archi 
episcopal  authority.  On  his  triumphant  return  Boni 
&ce  continued  his  visitation.  The  Chapter  q(  Lincoln, 
headed  by  the  Archdeacon  (Bishop  GrostSte  was  dead), 
resisted  his  demand  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  Prebends 
of  the  Church.  The  Archdeacon  bore  his  own  appeal 
to  Rome.  After  three  years  he  obtained  (by  what 
means  appears  not)  what  seemed  a  favorable  sentence ; 
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but  died,  worn  out,  on  bis  way  home.  Boniface  bum- 
pled  on  all  rights,  all  privileges.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury obtained  a  Papal  diploma  of  exemption,  Boni- 
face threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  excommunicated  the 
bearers.  The  King  cared  not  for,  the  Pope  would  not 
regard  the  insult. 

After  the  accession  of  Alexander  IV.  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  in  arms,  with  his  brother,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  besieging  Turin,  to  release  the  head 
of  his  house,  the  Count  of  Savoy,  whom  his  subjects 
had  deposed  and  imprisoned  for  his  intolerable  tyranny. 
The  wealth  of  the  Churches  of  Canterbury  and  Lyons 
was  showered,  but  showered  in  vain,  on  their  bandit 
army.  Turin  resisted  the  secular,  more  obstinately 
than  London  the  spiritual  arms  of  the  Primate.  He 
returned,  not  without  disgrace  to  England.  With 
such  a  Primate  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  find  much 
vigorous  or  rightfiil  opposition  from  the  Church  of 
England.^ 

Pope  Alexander  IV.,  while  he  thus  tyrannized  in 
England,  was  not  safe  in  Rome,  or  even  in  j^^  aenator 
Anagni.      The    stem  justice   of  the  Sena-  S^Sl  t°* 
tor  Brancaleone  had  provoked  resistance,  no  ^'  ^^^' 
doubt  not  discouraged  by  the  partisans  of  the  Pope. 
The  Nobles  urged  on  an  insurrection :  Brancaleone  was 

1  Paris,  sub  ann.  1241-4, 1260, 1266.  See  the  letter  from  Pope  Alexan- 
der, consolatory  on  the  fiulura  before  Turin.  Godwin  de  Prflesulibus  con- 
tains a  ftill  abstract  of  the  life  of  Boni£u)e.  Compare  MS.,  B.  M.  vi.  p. 
t47,  for  the  reustance  and  excommanication  (the  sentence)  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Panics:  also  of  Sub-Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew:  excommunication  of 
Bishop  of  London,  p.  883.  The  Archbishop  had  obtained,  under  grant  of 
first-firnits,  "  magnam  quantitatem  pecuniiB,*'  vii.  16.  Papal  decree  against 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  67.  Archbishop  Boniface  was  exempted 
from  Tisiting  his  four  Welsh  dioceses, "  propter  guerrarum  discrimina.  penu- 
liam  victoaliom,"  b.  vilL 
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seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  his  wise  precaution 
bad  secured  thirty  hostages  of  the  highest  Roman  patri- 
cian houses  at  Bologna.  His  wife  fled  to  that  city,  and 
roused  Bologna  with  harangues  on  the  injustice  and 
ingratitude  shown  to  her  great  citizen.  The  hostages 
were  kept  guarded  with  stricter  vigilance.  The  Nobles 
appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  issued  an  angry  mandate  to 
the  Bolognese,  which  they  treated  with  scorn.  The 
populace  of  Rome  arose  and  broke  the  prison  of  Bran- 
caleone.  Brancaleone  laid  down  his  senatorship  for 
two  years  (during  which  it  was  filled  by  a  citizen  of 
Brescia,  who  trod  in  his  footsteps)  to  resume  it  with 
still  more  inflexible  determination.  On  his  reinaugura- 
A.D.  1X8.  tion  he  summoned  all  malefactors  before  his 
tribunal,  not  the  last  the  authors  of  his  imprisonment. 
His  sentence  was  inexorable  by  prayer  or  bribe.  Men 
of  the  highest  birth,  even  relatives  of  the  Pope,  were 
shown  on  gibbets.  Two  of  the  Annibaldi  suffered  this 
ignoble  doom.  He  destroyed  a  hundred  and  forty  cas- 
tles of  those  lofty  and  tided  spoilers.  The  Pope,  at 
Viterbo,  was  so  unadvised  as  to  issue  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  the  Senator  and  the  people  of 
Rome.  They  were  not  content  with  treating  this  sen- 
tence with  the  bitterest  derision.  The  Senator  sum- 
moned the  whole  people  to  assemble,  as  one  man,  in 
amis ;  they  marched  under  their  banner  towards  An 
agni,  the  birthplace  of  the  Pope.  The  inhabitants  of 
Anagni,  many  of  them  his  kindred,  implored  Alexan- 
der with  passionate  entreaties  to  avert  their  doom. 
The  Pope,  to  elude  the  disgrace  of  seeing  his  native 
city  razed  to  the  earth,  was  content  to  send  deputies  to 
Brancaleone,  humbly  imploring  his  mercy.  The  Sen- 
ator had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people.     An 
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alliance  grew  up  between  Manfred  and  Brancaleone. 
The  Senator  retained  his  dignity  till  his  death :  his  head 
was  then  deposited  in  a  coffer,  like  a  precious  relic,  and 
placed  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  rehgious  ceremony,  by 
the  grateful  people,  on  the  top  of  a  marble  column. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Pope,  the  peo- 
ple raised  the  uncle  of  Brancaleone  to  the  Senatorship 
of  Rome.^ 

Alexander  could  look  for  no  aid  from  the  Empire. 
The  Papal  Emperor,  William  of  Holland,  had  jy^^  ^ 
fallen  in  an  expedition  against  the  Frisians.  Sou^.*^ 
There  was  no  great  Gterman  Prince  to  com-*'"'^^*** 
mand  the  Empire.     The  Pope,  fiiithful  to  the  legacy 
of  hatred  to  the  house  of  Swabia,  contented  himself 
with  prohibiting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  election  of 
the  young  Conradin.     The  Germans  looked  abroad; 
some  of  the  divided  Electors  offered  the  throne  again 
to  Richard  of  Cornwall,  others  to  Alfonso  jMinaty,  1257 
King  of  Castile.     The  enormous  wealth  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  perhaps  his  feeble  character,  attracted  the 
ambitious  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  hoped  in  his 
name  to  rule  the  Empire,  and  to  dispense  the  wealth  of 
England.     Richard  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-  March  17. 
Chapelle.     He  had  before  declined  the  king-  comw»u. 
dom  of  Naples ;  his  avarice  had  resisted  all  the  attempts 
of  the  King  his  brother  and  of  the  Pope  to  employ  his 
riches  in  the  cause  of  young  Edmund ;   he  retained 
them  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  .^ 

For  seventeen  years  the  Empire  was  in  fact  vacant ; 
better  for  the  Pope  such  anarchy  than  a  Swa-  Rudolph  of 
bian  on  the  throne.  a.]>.  1278.* 

^  Paris,  sab  ann.  1258. 

3  Paris  says  that,  independent  of  the  Empire,  his  revenues  would  haTS 
produced  100  marks  a  day  for  ten  years. 

VOL.  VL  4 
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France,  so  long  as  the  treaty  existed  between  the 
Pope  and  England  for  the  investiture  of  Prince  Ed- 
mand  with  the  throne  of  Sicily,  could  be  roused  by  no 
adequate  temptation.  The  Pope  could  oflFer  no  vigor- 
ous resistance,  yet  would  not  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity and  acknowledge  the  house  of  Swabia.  He  had 
now  fully  discovered  the  weakness,  the  impotence  of 
the  King  of  England.^  He  had  summoned  him  to  ex- 
ecute his  contract.  Henry  truly,  but  without  shame, 
pleaded  his  poverty,  and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues*  The  excommunication  hung  over 
the  head  of  the  King  for  having  made  a  bargain  with 
the  Pope  which  he  could  not  fiilfil. 

Manfred  had  won  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  the  name 
of  his  nephew  Conradin  ;  he  was  but  Regent  of  the 
realm.  Rumors  were  spread  of  the  death  of  Conradin ; 
the  enemies  of  Manfred  asserted  that  they  were  in- 
vented and  disseminated  by  his  astute  ambition  ;  his 
partisans  that  he  had  no  concern  in  their  propagation.^ 
But  Manfred  was  necessary  to  the  power,  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sicilies.  The  Prelates,  Barons,  almost 
Manfrod  the  whole  realm  entreated  him  to  assume  the 
Aug.* u,  1268.  crown.  His  coronation  took  place  to  the  uni- 
versal joy.  Hardly  was  it  over  when  ambassadors 
arrived  from  the  mother  of  Conradin,  and  frx)m  her 
on,  imploring  Manfred  not  to  usurp  the  rights  which 
he  had  defended  with  so  much  valor.  Manfred  received 
the  ambassadors  in  a  great  assemblage  of  his  Barons* 
"  He  had  ascended  the  throne,  which  he  had  himself 

1  "  Vldens  ipsius  debilitatem  tc  impotentiam  qaam  pnblioe  tUegabat.'* 
—  MS.,  B.  M.  In  a  letter,  b.  viii.  p.  4»,  the  Pope  redtes  all  the  aoto  of  In- 
nooent  IV.,  and  the  dat«s. 

s  Jamsilla.  Recordano,  c.  147.  Le  credo  io  flivole.  Murat  Ann.,  nu 
ann.  lasS. 
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won  by  his  arms,  at  the  call  of  his  people ;  their  affeo* 
tions  conid  alone  maintain  that  throne.  It  was  i^ithei 
for  the  interest  of  the  realm  nor  of  Conradin  himself 
that  Naples  should  be  ruled  by  a  woman  and  an  infant : 
he  had  no  relative  but  Conradin,  for  whom  he  should 
preserve  the  crown,  and  faithfully  bequeath  it  on  his 
death.  If  Conradin  desired  to  uphold  the  privileges  of 
an  heir-apparent,  he  should  reside  at  the  court  of  Man- 
fi*ed,  and  win  the  love  of  the  people  whom  he  was  to 
govern.  Manfred  would  treat  him  as  a  son,  and  instruct 
him  in  the  virtues  of  his  glorious  ancestors."  How  far 
Manfred  was  sincere,  Manfred  himself  perhaps  did  not 
know  ;  how  far,  if  he  had  himself  issue,  his  virtue 
would  have  resisted  the  fondness  of  a  parent  for  his 
own  ofl&pring,  and  that  which  he  might  have  alleged  to 
himself  and  to  others  as  an  undeniable  truth,  the  inter- 
est of  the  kingdom.  What  confusion,  what  bloodshed 
might  have  been  spared  to  Naples,  to  Italy,  to  Chris- 
tendom, if  the  crown  of  Naples  had  descended  in  the 
line  of  Manfred ;  if  the  German  connection  had  been 
broken  forever,  the  French  connection  never  formed ; 
if  Conradin  had  remained  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  Charles 
of  Anjou  had  not  descended  the  Alps  I  A  wiser  Pope, 
and  one  less  wedded  to  the  hereditary  policy  and  to  the 
antipathies  of  his  spiritual  forefathers,  might  have  dis- 
cerned this,  and  seen  how  well  it  would  have  coincided 
with  the  interests  of  the  see.  Manfred  acknowledged 
and  fairly  treated  might  have  softened  into  a  loyal 
Guelf ;  he  was  now  compelled  to  be  the  head,  a  most 
formidable  head,  of  the  Ghibellines.  Alexander  lived 
to  see  Manfred  in  close  alliance  with  Sienna,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  exiled  Ghibellines  of  Florence ;  ^  to  see  the 
1  See  throBgfaont  Mnratori,  who  quotes  impartiaUy  Guel£i  end  Gbibet 
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fiital  battle  of  Arba,  or  Monte  Aperto,  in  which  the 
8q»t  4,  I960.  Florentine  Giiel&  were  utterly  crushed  and 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  Florence  was  only  saved 
from  being  razed  to  the  earth  at  the  instigation  of  the 
rival  cities,  Pisa  and  Sienna,  by  the  patriotic  appeal  of 
the  great  Ghibelline,  Farinata  di  Uberti,  a  name  which 
lives  in  Dante's  poetry,^  In  all  the  south  of  Italy 
Manfred  was  supreme:  Oenoa  and  Venice  were  his 
allies. 

Nor  was  it  the  Guelfic  or  Papal  influence,  nor  even 
g^cofj^  ^  his  own  unspeakable  cruelties ;  it  was  his 
**'"**'^  treachery  to  liis  friends  alone  that  in  the 
north  of  Italy  caused  the  &11  of  the  triumphant  cham- 
pion of  the  Ghibellines,  EkxMslin  da  Romano,  and  with 
him  of  his  brother  Alberic.  The  character  of  Ek;celin 
was  the  object  of  the  profoundest  terror  and  abhorrence. 
No  human  suffering,  it  might  seem,  could  glut  his  re- 
venge ;  the  enemy  who  fell  into  his  hands  might  rejoice 
in  immediate  decapitation  or  hanging.  The  starvation 
of  whole  cities ;  the  imprisonment  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  loathscHne  dungeons  touched  not  his  heart, 
which  seemed  to  have  made  cruelty  a  kind  of  voluptu- 
ous excitement.^  But  what  was  the  social  state  of  this 
part  of  Christendom  ?  How  had  that  state  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  unmitigated  dissensions  and  wars,  the 
feuds  of  city  with  city,  the  intestine  feuds  within  every 
city!  Had  the  voice  of  the  Father  of  Chiistendom, 
of  the  Vicegerent  of  tHe  Prince  of  Peace  ever  been 
eameatly  raised  in  protest  or  rebuke?     Was  not  the 

1  Inferno,  yi.  79,  x.  82. 

3  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Eocelin  himself  was  not  gradually  timined 
to  this  habit  of  barbarity.  Frederick  II.,  though  severe  and  merciless  tt 
bis  foes,  wonld  hardly  have  addressed  sportive  letters,  or  given  hb  daugh- 
tor  in  marriage  to  a  wild  beast,  such  a  wiU  beast  as  Eccelin  appears  in  hii 
later  days. 
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Papal  Legate  the  head  of  the  Guelfic  faction,  and  were 
the  Guelfe  on  the  whole  more  humane  than  the  Ghib- 
ellines  ?  Alexander  might  have  published  a  crusade 
ag^unst  this  foe  of  the  human  race,  and  justly  might 
he  have  offered  more  splendid  promises  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life  to  him  who  should  rid  the  world  of  this 
monster,  than  to  him  who  should  slay  hosts  of  Mos- 
lemin.^  But  a  fitter,  as  an  abler  leader,  might  have 
been  found  for  this  enterprise  than  the  Arch-  ^^^  ^ 
bishop  of  Ravenna ;  and  when  the  army  of  ^^^• 
the  Archbishop  got  possession  of  Padua,  the  ruthless 
sacking  of  the  town  by  his  mercenary  soldiers  made 
the  citizens  look  back  with  regret  to  the  iron  rule  of 
Eccelin.  Nor  would  Papal  anathema  or  Papal  crusade 
have  shaken  the  power  of  Eccelin.^  With  the  Marquis 
Pallavicini  and  Buoso  da  Doara,  the  head  of  the  Ore- 
monese  GhibeUines,  he  had  become  master  of  Brescia ; 
but  Eccelin  never  conquered  save  for  himself.  The 
flagrant  treachery  by  which  he  had  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  his  colleagues  was  discovered ;  the  indignant 
Ghibellines  made  a  league  against  the  common  enemy 
of  mankind.  Eccelin  was  defeated,  sorely  wounded, 
captured.  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  On  the  first 
night  of  his  imprisonment  the  bells  of  a  neighboring 
chapel  rang  loudly,  perhaps  rejoicing  at  his  bondage. 
He  woke  up  in  wrath :  "  Go,  hew  down  that  priest  that 
makes  such  a  din  with  his  bells."  "  You  forget,"  said 
his  guard,  ^^  that  you  are  in  prison."  He  inquired  where 
he  was  taken.  ^^  At  Bassano."  Like  most  strong  minds 
of  the  day,  Eccelin,  who  had  faith  in  nothing  else,  had 
&ith  in  divination.     His  astrologer  had  foretold  that  he 

1  Compare  Alexandri  Epist  ad  £pi8copos. 
>  BoUndlni.  Mooach.  Patavin.  wpnd  MuratorL 
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should  die  in  Bassano.  The  priests  and  friars  thronged 
around  him,  urging,  threatening,  imploring,  that  he 
would  confess  and  repent  of  his  sins.  **  I  repent  of 
nothing,  but  that  I  have  not  wreaked  full  vengeance 
on  my  foes ;  that  I  have  badly  conducted  my  army 
and  allowed  myself  to  be  duped  and  betrayed."  He 
would  take  neither  food  nor  medicine ;  but  death  was 
Albert  d»  ^low :  hc  tore  the  dressings  from  his  woundsi 
**^™"***  and  was  found  a  corpse.^  Alberic,  his  brother, 
once  his  deadly  enemy,  was  now  his  ally.  Eccelin 
wanted  but  one  vice,  passion  for  women,  which  might 
possibly  have  given  some  softness  to  his  heart*  No 
A.D.1960.  woman  was  safe  from  the  less  sanguinary 
Alberic.  Alberic  was  besieged  during  the  next  year 
in  the  castle  of  San  Zeno.  All  hope  of  succor  was 
gone ;  with  some  remains  of  generosity  he  allowed  his 
followers  to  buy  their  own  free  departure  by  the  surren- 
der of  himself  and  his  wife,  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  was  at  first  treated  with  every  kind  of  mockery ; 
then  his  six  sons  slain  in  his  sight,  torn  in  pieces,  their 
limbs  thrust  in  his  face.  His  wife,  his  beautiful  and 
innocent  daughters  had  their  lower  garments  cut  off;  in 
this  state  of  nakedness,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
were  bound  to  a  stake  and  burned  alive.  Alberic's 
own  flesh  was  torn  from  his  body  by  pincers ;  he  was 
then  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  dragged  to  death* 

What  wonder  that  amid  such  deeds,  whatever  relig- 
ion remained,  as  it  ever  must  remain  in  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart,  either  took  refuge  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  among  the  Cathari,  who  never  were 

1  Throughout  see  Rolandin,  xli.  c.  13;  Ghron.  Yeron.,  S.  B.  T.,  ▼.  tdL; 
Aod  Muratori,  Annali,  sub  annis  1269,  1260.  The  B.  Museum  Chronicle 
•urns  up,  **  nullus  in  ferociute  ei  unquam  ftiit  similit.**  — p.  245. 
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more  numerous  in  the  cities,  especially  of  northern 
Italy,  than  in  these  days :  or  within  the  Church  showed 
itself  in  wild  epidemic  madness  ?  Against  the  Cathari 
the  Friars  preached  in  vain;  the  Inquisition  in  vain 
held  its  courts ;  and  executions  for  heresy  added  more 
horrors  to  these  dire  times. 

It  was  at  this  period  too  that  one  of  those  extrav- 
agant outbursts  of  fenaticism,  which  con-^jj^nH- 
stantly  occurred  during  the  middle  ages,  •"•^* 
relieved  men's  minds  in  some  degree  from  the  ordi- 
nary horrors  and  miseries.  Who  is  surprised  that 
mankind  felt  itself  seized  by  a  violent  access  of  repent- 
ance, or  that  repentance  disdained  the  usual  form  of 
discipline  ? 

The  Flagellants  seemed  to  rise  almost  simultaneously 
in  different  parts  of  Italy.  They  began  in  Perugia. 
The  penitential  frenzy  seized  Rome :  it  spread  through 
every  city,  Gnelf  and  Ghibelline,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
invaded  Germany  and  France.  Flagellation  had  long 
been  a  holy  and  meritorious  discipline;  it  was  now 
part  of  the  monastic  system ;  it  had  obtained  a  kind 
of  dignity  and  importance,  as  the  last  sign  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  sacerdotal  power,  the  last  mark  of  penitence 
for  sins  against  the  Church.*  Sovereign  princes,  as 
Raymond  of  Toulouse ;  Kings,  as  Henry  of  England, 
had  yielded  their  backs  to  the  scourge.  How  entirely 
self-flagellation  had  become  part  of  sanctity,  appears 
from  its  being  the  religious  luxury  of  Louis  IX.  Peter 
Damiani  had  taught  it  by  precept  and  example.^    Dom- 


1  The  "  Hifltoria  Flagellantium  "  is  a  brief  but  complete  history  of  relig 
lous  flagellations,  first  of  legal  floggings  administered  by  authority,  thev 
>f  the  origin  and  practice  of  self-flagellation. 

2  Epistol  ad  Clericos  Florentin.,  v.  S. 
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inic,  called  the  Cuirassi^,  had  invented  w  popularized 
by  his  fame  the  usage  of  singing  psalms  to  the  accom* 
paniment  of  self-scourging.  It  had  come  to  have  its 
stated  value  among  works  of  penance.^ 

The  present  outburst  was  not  the  effect  of  popular 
preaching,  of  the  eloquence  of  one  or  more  vehement 
and  ardent  men,  working  on  the  passions  and  the  fears 
of  a  vast  auditory.  It  seemed  as  if  mankind,  at  leaat 
Italian  mankind,  was  struck  at  once  with  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  remorse  for  the  monstrous  guilt  of  the 
age,  which  found  vent  in  this  wild  but  hallowed  form 
of  self-torture.  All  ranks,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  were 
possessed  with  the  madness  —  nobles,  wealthy  m«> 
chants,  modest  and  delicate  women,  even  children  of 
five  years  old.  They  stripped  themselves  naked  to 
the  waist,  covered  their  faces  that  they  might  not  be 
known,  and  went  two  and  two  in  solemn  slow  proces- 
sion, with  a  cross  and  a  banner  before  them,  scourging 
themselves  till  the  blood  tracked  their  steps,  and 
shrieking  out  their  doleful  psalms.  They  travelled 
from  city  to  city.  Whenever  they  entered  a  city,  the 
contagion  seized  all  predisposed  minds.  This  was  done 
by  night  as  by  day.  Not  only  were  the  busy  mart  and 
the  crowded  street  disturbed  by  these  processions ;  in 
the  dead  midnight  they  were  seen  with  their  tapers  oi 
torches  gleaming  before  them  in  their  awful  and  shad- 
owy grandeur,  with  the  lashing  sound  of  the  scourge 
and  the  screaming  chant.  Thirty-three  days  and  a 
half,  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  Lord's  sad  so- 
journ in  this  world  of  man,  was  the  usual  period  foi 

1  '*  Oomeqnitor  ergo  nt  qui  yiginti  psalteri*  com  disdpliiit  decntet 
oontum  Annomm  penitentiam  ae  peregisse  confidat.**— Vit  Dcminie  Lo 
rio.  0.85. 
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the  penance  of  each.  In  the  burning  heat  of  summer, 
when  the  wintry  roads  were  deep  in  snow,  they  still 
went  on.  Thousands,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands 
joined  the  ranks ;  till  at  length  the  madness  wore  it- 
self out.  Some  princes  and  magistrates,  finding  that 
It  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  See  or  by  the 
authority  of  any  great  Saint,  began  to  interpose :  that 
which  had  been  the'  object  of  general  respect,  be- 
came almost  as  rapidly  the  object  of  general  con 
tempt.^ 

The  Flagellant  fi?enzy  was  a  purely  religious  move- 
ment.^ It  had  been  preceded  by  about  ten  ThePMtoa- 
years  by  that  of  the  Pastoureaux  (the  Shep-  a.d.  mi. 
hards)  in  Flanders  and  in  France.  This  rising  had 
something  of  the  fierce  resentment  of  an  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  peasantry.  But  it  was  a  democratic 
insurrection,  not  against  the  throne,  but  against  the 
tyrannous  nobles  and  tyrannous  churchmen:  it  was 
among  those  lowest  of  the  low  whom  the  Friar  Preach- 
ers and  the  followers  of  St.  Francis  had  not  reached, 
or  had  left  for  higher  game.  The  new  Mendicant 
Orders  were  denounced  as  rudely  as  the  luxurious 
Cluniacs  or  haughty  Cistercians.  The  Shepherds'  first 
declaration  of  war  was  that  ^^  the  good  King  Louis 
was  left  in  bondage  to  the  Mussulmans,  through  the 
criminal  and  traitorous  remissness  of  the  indolent  and 

1  ^  Unde  tepescere  in  brevi  cepit  res  immoderate  concepta."  —  Herm. 
Alt.  There  are  two  full  descriptioiiB  of  this  smgular  movement:  one  by 
an  Italian,  the  Monachus  Patavinensis  in  Moratori,  viii.  712;  the  other  by 
a  German,  Hermannus  Altahensis  (Abbot  of  Nieder  Altalsch),  in  Bohmer. 
Pontes,  ii.  p.  516.  See  too  B.  Museum  Chronicle:  he  adds,  '^Yemmtamen 
propter  hoc  molte  paces  inter  discordantes  fiu^  ftierunt,  et  mnlta  bona  acti 
sunt.*'     His  account  is  curious.  —  p.  250. 

3  AffD,  Storia  di  Parma,  iii.  p.  256,  connects  the  Flagellants  with  the  b» 
Uarers  in  the  Abbot  Joachim.    (See  forward.) 
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avaricious  clergy.**  They,  the  peasants  of  France,  had 
received  the  direct  mission,  a  mission  from  the  blessed 
Virgin  herself,  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
Unbelievers.  So  sudden,  so  terrible  was  the  insorree- 
tion,  that  it  was  as  if  the  fire  had  burst  out  at  one 
The  MMtar  iQstant  in  remote  parts  of  the  land.  It  began 
ofHuDCEty,  Jq  Flanders;  at  its  head  was  a  mysterious 
personage,  who  bore  the  name  of  the  Master  of  Hun- 
gary. He  was  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  pale 
emaciated  face ;  he  spoke  Latin,  French,  and  German 
with  the  same  fluent  persuasiveness ;  he  preached  with- 
out authority  of  Pope  or  Prelate ;  as  he  preached,  he 
clasped  a  roll  in  his  hands,  which  contained  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  Virgin  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  encircled  by  hosts  of  angels,  and  had 
given  him  his  celestial  commission  to  summon  the  poor 
Shepherds  to  the  deliverance  of  the  good  King.  Ter- 
ror spread  the  strangest  rumors  of  this  awftd  person- 
age. He  was  an  apostate  Cisterdan  monk;  in  his 
youth  he  had  denied  Jesus  Christ ;  he  had  sucked  in 
the  pernicious  practices  of  magic  from  the  empoisoned 
wells  of  Toledo  (among  the  Jews  and  Arabians  of 
that  ci^).  He  it  was  that  in  his  youth  had  led  the 
crusade  of  children,  who  had  plunged,  following  his 
steps,  by  thousands  into  the  sea ;  he  had  made  a  sol- 
^nn  covenant  with  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  to  lead  a 
countless  multitude  of  Christians  to  certain  bondage  in 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  and  their  King  being  in  his 
power,  he  might  subdue  Christendom.  Since  the 
days  of  Mohammed,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  men,  no 
such  dangerous  scourge  of  mankind  had  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  His  title,  the  Master  of  Hungary, 
might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Bulgarian 
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Manichee,  revenging  on   the  haughty  hierarchy  the 
wrongs  of  his  murdered  brethren.^ 

The  eloquence  and  mysterious  bearing  of  the  Mastef 
of  Hungary  stirred  the  lowest  depths  of  society.  The 
Shepherds,  the  peasants  left  their  flocks,  their  stalls, 
their  fields,  their  ploughs ;  in  vain  friends,  parents, 
wires  remonstrated ;  they  took  no  thought  of  suste* 
nance.  So,  drawing  men  after  him,  ^^as  the  load* 
stone  draws  the  iron,"  he  marched  through  Flanders 
and  Picardy.  He  entered  Amiens  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  was  received  as  the  Deliverer 
with  festive  rejoicings.  He  passed  on  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  gathering,  as  some  fell  off  fit>m  weakness  or 
weariness,  the  whole  laboring  population  in  his  wake. 
The  villages  and  fields  were  desolate  behind  them. 
They  passed  through  the  cities  (not  one  dared  to 
close  the  gates  against  them),  they  moved  in  battle 
array,  brandishing  clubs,  pikes,  axes,  all  the  wild 
weapons  they  could  seize.  The  Provosts,  the  May- 
ors bowed  in  defenceless  panic  before  them.  They 
had  at  first  only  the  standard  of  their  Master,  a  Lamb 
bearing  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the  Lamb  the  sign  of 
humility,  the  Cross  that  of  victory. 

Soon  four  hundred  banners  waved  above  them ;  on 
some  were  emblazoned  the  Virgin  and  the  angels  ap- 
pearing to  the  Master.  Before  they  reached  Paris  they 
were  one  hundred  thousand  and  more.  They  had  been 
joined  by  all  the  outlaws,  the  robbers,  the  excommuni- 
cate, followers  more  dangerous,  as  wielding  and  accus- 
tomed to  wield  arms,  the  two-edged  axe,  the  sword, 
the  dagger,  and  the  pike.  They  had  become  an  army. 
They  seemed  worshippers,  it  was  said,  of  Mary  rathei 

'  Matt.  Paris,  sub  ann 
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than  of  Christ.  Blanche,  the  Queen-Regent,  either  in 
panic  or  in  some  wild  hope  that  these  fierce  hordes 
might  themselves  aid  in  achieving,  or  compel  others  to 
achieve  the  deliverance  of  her  son,  professed  to  believe 
their  loyal  protestations;  thej  were  admitted  into 
Paris. 

But  already  they  had  begun  to  show  their  implacable 
uotttuty  to  hostility  to  the  Church.  They  usurped  the 
tt^oieru.  offices  of  the  clergy,  performed  marriages, 
distributed  crosses,  offa:^  absolution  to  those  who 
joined  their  Crusade.  They  taunted  the  Friar  Preach- 
ers and  Minorites  as  vagabonds  and  hypocrites ;  the 
White  Monks  (the  Cistercians)  with  their  covetou»- 
ness,  their  vast  possessions  in  lands  and  flocks;  the 
Black  Monks  (the  Benedictines)  with  gluttony  and 
pride;  the  Canons,  as  worldly,  self-indulgent  men; 
Bishops,  as  hunters  and  hawkers,  as  given  to  all  vo- 
luptuousness. No  one  dared  to  repeat  the  impious 
reproaches  which  they  heaped  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 

All  this  the  people  heard  with  the  utmost  delight 
It  was  rumored  that  the  Master  miraculously  fed  the 
multitudes;  bread,  meat,  and  wine  multiplied  imder 
In  Paris.  his  hands.  They  had  entered  Paris:  the 
Master  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
and  was  received  with  honor  and  with  gifts.  The 
Master,  emboldened,  mounted  the  pulpit  in  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache,  with  an  episcopal  mitre  on  his  head, 
preached  and  blessed  the  holy  water.  Meantime,  his 
followers  swarmed  in  the  neighboring  streets,  merci- 
lessly slew  the  priests  who  endeavored  to  oppose  their 
fierce  fanaticism:  the  approaches  to  the  University 
were  closed,  lest  there  should  be  a  general  massacre  of 
the  scholars. 
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The  enormous  host  divided  at  Paris  into  three.  OiM 
horde  went  towards  Orleans  and  Bonrges,  Dinikmor 
one  towards  Bordeaux,  one  to  the  sea-coast  At  orieuM. 
at  Marseilles.  But  though  Paris,  the  seat  of  all  wis- 
dom and  of  the  government,  had  received  them,  the 
southern  cities  had  more  courage ;  or  the  strange  illu- 
sion had  begun  to  dissipate  of  itself.  The  Shepherds 
entered  Orleans,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  clergy;  the  citizens  hailed  their  ap- 
proach ;  the  people  crowded  in  countless  numbers 
and  rapt  admiration  around  the  Preacher.  The  Bishop 
issued  his  inhibition  to  all  clerks,  ordering  them  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  pro&ne  assembly :  the  wiser  and  older 
obeyed ;  some  of  the  younger  scholars  were  led  by 
curiosity  to  hear  one  who  preached  unlicensed  by 
Prelate,  and  who  by  his  preaching  had  awed  Paris  and 
her  famous  University.  The  Master  was  in  the  pulpit; 
he  was  pouring  forth  his  monstrous  tenets :  a  scholar 
rushed  forward,  "  Wicked  heretic  1  foe  to  truth  ;  thou 
liest  in  thy  throat ;  thou  deceivest  the  innocent  with 
thy  false  and  treacherous  speech.**  He  had  hardly  ut- 
tei*ed  these  words,  when  his  skull  was  cloven  by  one 
of  the  Ma3ter*s  followers.  The  scholars  were  pursued ; 
the  gates  of  the  University  broken  in;  a  frightful 
butchery  followed ;  their  books  were  thrown  into  the 
Loire.  By  another  account,  the  scholars  made  a  gal- 
lant resistance.  The  Bishop,  who  had  been  forced  to 
fly,  left  the  city  under  an  interdict,  as  having  enter- 
tained these  precursors  of  Antichrist.  The  complaints 
of  the  Bishop  reached  the  ears  of  Queen  Blanche. 
Her  calm  wisdom  had  returned.  "I  thought,**  she 
said,  "  that  these  people  might  recover  the  Holy  Lan/i 
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ui  simplicity  and  sanctity ;  since  they  are  impostors,  be 
they  excommunicated,  scattered,  destroyed.'' 

They  entered  Boorges :  notwithstanding  the  denun- 
iniknufM.  ciations  of  the  Archbishop,  the  city  had 
opened  her  gates.  Here  the  first  act  of  the  Master  of 
Hungary  was  to  penetrate  into  the  Jews'  quarter,  to 
plunder  their  houses,  and  bum  their  books.  But  in 
Bourges  he  was  so  rash,  or  so  intoidcated  with  success, 
as  not  to  content  himself  with  the  wonders  of  his  elo- 
quence :  after  the  sermon  he  promised,  or  was  said  to 
have  promised,  to  work  the  most  amazing  miracles. 
The  people,  eager  for  the  miracles,  were  perhaps  less 
wrought  upon  by  the  sermon :  they  waited  in  breathless 
expectation,  but  they  waited  in  vain.  At  that  moment 
of  doubt  and  disappointment,  a  man  (he  is  called  an 
executioner)  rushed  forth,  and  clove  the  head  of  the 
Master  with  a  two-edged  axe ;  his  brains  were  scattered 
on  the  pavement ;  his  soul,  as  all  then  believed,  went 
direct  to  hell.  The  Royal  Bailiff  of  Bourges  was  at 
hand  with  his  men-at-arms;  he  fell  on  the  panic- 
stricken  followers,  cast  the  l)ody  into  the  common 
sewer  to  be  torn  by  hounds.  The  excommunication 
was  read ;  the  whole  host  were  pursued  and  massacred 
like  mad  dogs. 

The  second  squadron  met  no  better  fiite ;  Simon  de 
Bordeftox.  Moutfort  closed  the  gates  of  Bordeaux  against 
them,  and  threatened  to  sally  out  with  his  knights  anq 
behead  them  all.  Their  leader,  the  favorite  companion 
of  the  Master  of  Hungary,  was  seized,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  Graronne ;  the  scattered 
followers  were  seized,  hanged  ;  a  few  found  their  way 
home  as  wretched  beggars.     Some  of  these,  and  part 
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of  the  third  division,  reached  Marseilles ;  but  the  hallu- 
cination was  over ;  they  were  easily  dispersed,  lumutai. 
most  perished  miserably.    So  suddenly  began,  so  ahnost 
as  suddenly  ended  this  religious  Jacquerie.^ 

The  pontificates  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  Alexander 
lY.,  besides  these  great  insurrections  of  oneoiTUwarin 
order  of  society  —  the  very  lowest  against  all  ProarMior* 
above  them  —  beheld  the  grovrth  oi  a  less  cant  oid«. 
tumultuous  but  more  lasting  and  obstinate  civil  war 
within  the  Church  itself.  The  Mendicant  Friai-s,  from 
the  humble  and  zealous  assistants,  the  active  itinerant 
subsidiary  force  of  the  hierarchy,  rapidly  aspired  to  be 
their  rivals,  their  superiors  —  at  least  equal  sharers,  not 
only  in  their  influence  and  their  power,  but  also  in 
their  wealth  and  pomp;  as  &r,  at  least,  as  in  their 
buildings,  their  churches,  their  cloisters.  They  were 
no  longer  only  among  the  poorest,  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind ;  they  were  in  the  lordly  halls  of  the 
nobles,  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  St.  Louis,  as  we  have 
heard,  held  them  in  such  devout  reverence,  that  if  he 
could  have  divided  his  body,  he  would  have  given  one 
half  to  either  saint,  Dominic  or  Francis. 

Not  only  the  Popes,  the  more  religious  of  the  hie- 
rarchy and  of  the  old  monastic  orders,  had  hailed,  wel- 
comed, held  in  honor  these  new  laborers,  who  took  the 
hard  and  menial  work  in  the  lowly  and  neglected  and 
despised  part  of  the  vineyard.  The  Popes  had  the  wis^ 
dom  to  discern  at  once  the  power  of  this  vast,  silent, 
imtraceable  agency  on  tlie  spiritual  improvement  of 
Christendom ;  its  power,  not  only  against  vice,  igno- 
rance, irreligion,  but  against  those  who  dared,  in  their 

1 1  have  chiefly  followed  liatt.  Pans  and  William  of  Nangis,  with  sonu 
fcw  facts  from  other  chroniclet. 
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independence  of  thought,  to  rebel  at  the  doctrines  — 
in  the  pride  of  temporal  authority  to  contest  the  all- 
embracing  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome.  We  hare 
seen  them  during  the  whole  war  with  Frederick  II.  the 
demagogues  of  refractory  subjects,  the  publishers  and 
propagators  of  the  fulminations  of  the  Popes  in  all 
lands,  the  levellers  of  mankind  before  the  Papal  autoc- 
racy, the  martyrs  of  the  high  Papal  faith.  Those  of 
less  worldly  views  saw  th^n  only  as  employed  in  their 
Conrad  of  boHcr  work.  Conrad  of  Zahringen,  the  Gren- 
*''"^°«^  eral  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  when  they  es- 
tablished their  first  house  at  Paris,  vowed  brotherhood 
with  the  Friar  Preachers.  When  Legate  at  Cologne, 
a  priest  complained  that  the  Preachers  interfered  in  his 
parish.  "  How  many  parishioners  have  you  ?  **  "  Nine 
thousand."  The  Legate  signed  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross :  "  Miserable  man  I  presumest  thou  to  com- 
plain, charged  with  so  many  souls,  that  these  holy  men 
would  relieve  you  from  part  of  your  burden  ?  *'  ^  Yet 
Conrad  issued  his  mandate,  that  though  the  Friara 
might  preach  and  administer  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
they  should  refuse  it  to  all  who  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  care  of  their  legitimate  pastor.  Robert  Gros- 
tete  of  Lincoln^  as  has  been  said,  maintained  them 
against  his  own  negligent  or  luxurious  clergy. 

But  their  zeal  or  their  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  uni-  They  aspired  to  the  chief  seats  of  learning ; 
venitiM.  ^j^gy  ^ould  rule  the  Universities,  now  rising 
to  their  height  of  fame  and  authority.  Of  all  the  uni- 
Pari».  versities  beyond  the  Alps,  Paris  was  then 

the  most  renowned.     If  Bologna  might  boast  her  civil 

1  Ann.  Cistorden.  quoted  in  Hfet  Litter,  de  la  France,  aitide  **  Commd 
tf  Zahringen.*' 
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lawyers,  Salerao  her  physicians,  Paris  might  vie  with 
these  great  schools  in  their  peculiar  studies,  and  in 
herself  concentred  the  fame  of  all,  especially  of  the 
highest — theology.  The  University  of  Paris  had  its 
inviolable  privileges,  its  own  endowments,  government, 
laws,  magistrates,  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  a  state  within  a 
state,  a  city  within  a  city,  a  church  within  a  church. 
It  refused  to  admit  within  its  walls  the  sergeants  of  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  the  apparitors  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
it  opened  its  gates  sullenly  and  reluctantly  to  the  King's 
officers.  The  Mendicants  (the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans) would  teach  the  teachers  of  the  world ;  they 
would  occupy  not  only  the  pulpits  in  the  churches,  and 
spread  their  doctrines  in  streets  and  market-places,  they 
would  lay  down  the  laws  of  philosophy,  theology,  per- 
haps of  canonical  jurisprudence,  from  the  chairs  of 
professors ;  and  they  would  vindicate  their  hardy  aspi- 
rations by  equalling,  surpassing  the  most  famous  of  the 
University.  Already  the  Dominicans  might  put  for- 
ward their  Albert  the  Great,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
philosopher ;  the  Franciscans,  the  Englishman  Alexan- 
der Hales,  t^e  subtlest  of  the  new  race  of  schoolmen. 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  were  to  come.  The  jealous 
University,  instead  of  receiving  these  great. men  as 
allies  with  open  arms,  rejected  them  as  usurpers.* 

But  the  University  was  in  implacable  war  with  the 
authorities  of  Paris  ;  there  was  a  perpetual  feud,  as  in 

1  TUlemont  inde«d  mjs,  **  L*UiuTenit^  les  recent  mdme  aveo  Joie  daos 
■60  ^coles,  paroeque  lear  yie  paroissoit  alon  ^difiante  et  utile  aa  pablic, 
et  qu'Us  sembloient  8*appUquer  aux  sciences  avec  autant  d'humilit^  que 
d*ardeiir  et  de  succ^s.  Mnis  elle  ^prouva  bientot  quMl  ent  dangerenx  de 
donner  entr^  &  des  peraonnes  trop  puissanteSf  et  de  se  Her  avec  oeux  qui 
ont  des  deseeins  et  des  int^rfits  diff^rens.'*  See  the  laborious  aisay  en 
Guillaume  de  St  Amour,  Vie  de  Louis  IX.,  p.  133  et  nq. 
voi^  ^  I.  5 
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Other  tmiversities,  between  the  town  and  the  gown. 
However  wild  and  unruly  the  youth,  the  University 
would  maintain  her  prerogative  of  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  sober  citizens  would  not 
endure  the  riot,  and  worse  than  riot,  of  these  profligate 
boys.^  Their  insolent  corporate  spirit  did  not  respect 
the  Cardinal  Legate.'  On  one  occasion  (in  1228),  in 
a  fierce  fray  of  many  days,  two  scholars  were  killed  by 
the  city  guard.  The  University  haughtily  demand^ 
satis&ction  ;  on  the  refusal  closed  her  gates,  suspended 
her  lectures,  at  first  maintained  sullen  silence,  and  then, 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  scholars  shook  the  dust 
firom  their  feet,  deserted  the  dark  and  ungrateful  city, 
and  migrated  to  Rheims,  Orleans,  Angers,  even  to 
Toulouse.*  The  Dominicans  seized  their  opportunity ; 
they  obtained  full  h'cense  for  a  chair  of  theology  from 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the  Chancellor.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  University  to  Paris,  they  found  these  power- 
ful rivals  in  possession  of  a  large  share  in  the  theologic 
instruction.  Their  reestablishment,  resisted  by  die 
Crown  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  (the  Crown  indig- 
nant that  the  University  had  presumed  to  confer  de- 
grees at  Orleans  and  at  Angers,  the  Bishop  jealous  of 
their  exemption  from  his  jurisdiction),  was  only  effected 
by  the  autiiority  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  The  Pontiff 
was  anxious  that  Paris,  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
learning,  should  regain  her  distinction.     His  mild  and 

1  The  scholars  were  forbidden  to  bear  arms  hi  ISIS.  The  Official  of  Paris 
complains  "  qnMls  enfon^oient  et  brisoient  les  portes  dea  maisons;  qiiUls  en- 
levoient  lee  filles  et  \w  femmes.*'  -  •  CrevieTf  i.  p.  334. 

^  Crevier,  p.  835.    The  dispute  was  about  the  University  seal. 

s  Crevier,  841.  The  reader  who  requires  more  full,  learned,  aod  prolii 
hiformationf  will  consult  Du  Boulay,  Hist  UnivexB.  Paris.  Crerier's  i»  s 
dear,  rapid,  and  skilfal  epitome  of  Du  Boulay. 
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conciliatory  counsels  prevailed :  the  University  resumed 
her  station,  and  even  obtained  the  valuable  privilege 
that  the  Rector  and  Scholars  were  not  liable  to  any  ex« 
communication  not  directly  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
See. 

Above  twenty  years  of  treacherous  peace  followed 
The  Mendicants  were  gaining  in  power,  fame,  1281-1252. 
influence,  unpopularity.  They  encroached  Si  dotiiS*** 
more  and  more  on  the  offices,  on  the  privi-  *''*°** 
leges  of  the  clergy ;  stood  more  aloof  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction ;  had  become,  instead  of  the  clergy  and 
the  older  monasteries,  the  universal  legatees ;  obscured 
the  University  by  the  renown  of  their  great  teachers. 
The  university  raised  a  loud  outcry  that  there  were 
twelve  chairs  of  theology  at  Paris :  of  these,  five  out 
of  the  six  colleges  of  the  Regulars  —  the  Cistercians, 
Premonstratensians,  Val  de  Grace,  Trinitarians,  Fran- 
ciscans—  held  each  one,  the  Dominicans  two;  the 
Canons  of  Paris  occupied  three;  there  remained  but 
two  for  the  whole  Secular  Clergy.^  They  issued  their 
edict  suppressing  one  of  the  Dominicans  :  the  Domini- 
cans laughed  them  to  scorn.  The  quarrel  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  refusal  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Professors  to  join  the  rest  of  the  University  in  demand- 
ing justice  for  the  death  of  a  scholar  slain  in  a  fray.^ 
The  University  passed  a  sentence  of  expulsion  against 
the  Dominican  Professors.  The  Dominicans  appealed 
to  the  Pope.  They  obtained,  it  was  averred  by  false 
representations,  a  favorable  award.  Europe  rang  with 
the  clamorous  remonstrances  of  the  University  of  Paris« 

1  CreTier,  p.  896. 

s  The  University  obtained  jastice;  two  men  were  hanged  for  the  oflffenot 
Crevier,  p.  400. 
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They  issued  an  address  to  the  whole  Episcopate  of 
Christendom.  "  Would  the  Bishops,  very  many  of 
whom  had  studied  at  Paris,  allow  that  famous  Univer- 
sity, the  foundation  of  the  faith,  to  be  shaken  ? "  ^ 
They  pressed  their  appeal  before  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Innocent,  a  great  student  of  the  canon  law,  had  always 
looked  on  the  University  of  Parb  with  favor.  The 
Mendicants  had  done  their  work;  Frederick  II.  was 
dead ;  Innocent  master  of  Italy.  The  Pope,  who  had 
alienated  the  University  by  his  exactions  and  arro- 
gance, endeavored  to  propitiate  them  by  the  sacrifice 
Bull  of  Pope  ^^  ^^  faithfiil  allies  the  Friars.  He  promul- 
innooent,  g^^  j^jg  celebrated  bull,  subjugating  the 
Mendicant  Orders  to  episcopal  authority.  The  next 
Not.  1364.  mouth  Popc  Inuoccut  was  dead.  The  Do- 
minicans revenged  themselves  on  the  ungratefxd  Pon- 
tiff by  assuming  the  merit  of  his  death,  granted  to 
their  prayers.  ^^  From  the  Litanies  of  the  Dominicans, 
good  Lord  deliver  us,"  became  a  proverbial  saying.^ 

Alexander  IV.  was  not  the  protector  only,  he  was 
Aiezandar  ^^^  humblo  slavo  o£  the  Mendicants.^  His 
^'  first  act  was  to  annul  the  bull  of  his  predeces- 

sor without  reservation.*  The  Mendicants  were  at 
wmiMm  of  ^^c®  reinstated  in  all  their  power.  In  vain 
Bt.  Amour.     ^^  eloquont  William  (called  St.  Amour,  firom 

^  ^  Si  on  attaque  le  fondement  (de  rEglise)  qui  est  TEcole  de  Paris,  tout 
I'^ifice  est  mis  en  p^ril.**  —  See  Crevier,  p.  407. 

**  Bt  M  no  tasi  la  booiu  gsnto 
Da  l^Unirenit^  qui  gsnto 
Le  chief  de  la  Ohr«tieiiM.*> 

Roman  de  la  Aow,  L 12116. 

^  Antonini.  Senens.  in  Chronic.    Compare  Hiftt  Lit.  da  la  Franea,  xix 
p.  197,  article  William  de  St  Amour. 
•  The  words  of  Oevier,  p.  411. 
«  Ha  was  elected  Dec.  12;  revoked  the  bull  Dec.  9i. 
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the  place  of  his  birth  in  Franche  Comt^)  maiutsuiied 
the  privileges  of  the  University :  he  returned  dis- 
comfited, not  defeated,  to  Paris.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  University,  and 
devoted  himself  with  dauntless  courage  and  perse- 
verance to  the  cause.^  He  not  only  asserted  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  University ;  Paris  rung  with  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  Mendicants,  of  Mendicancy  itself.  He 
preached  with  a  popularity  rivalling  or  surpassing  the 
best  preachers  of  the  Orders.  He  accused  the  Friars 
as  going  about  into  houses,  leading  astray  silly  women, 
laden  with  sins,  usurping  everywhere  the  rule  over 
their  consciences  and  men's  property,  aspiring  to  tyr- 
annize over  public  opinion.  "And  who  were  they? 
No  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  they  presumed  to  act  in 
the  Church  with  no  spiritual  lineage,  with  no  tradition 
of  authority ;  from  them  arose  the  *  Perils  of  the  days 
to  come.'  "^ 

The  Dominicans  had  boasted,  according  to  the  pop 
obur  poet,'  that  they  ruled  supreme  in  Paris  and  in 

^  To  WilliAm  of  St  Amour  was  attribated  the  bull  of  Innocent  IV 
**  SMI  n^vkt  en  m  veiiM 
L*«eord  de  PUnivenitA, 
Bk  dn  p«apl«  oommanemenl 
Qui  oyoteiit  Km  prtofaeomit.*' 

Ronum  dt  la  Aow,  L  IflllS. 
*  Qptn  Gulielm.  St  Amour,  Pto£  p.  23. 

*  **  Li  Jacobin  (Dominicaina)  aont  a  pieudoniiM. 
Qn'il  ont  Paris  et  si  ont  Roume, 
£t  si  sont  roi  et  Apostole 
£t  de  I'avoir  ont  il  grant  soume. 
£t  qui  se  meurt,  se  il  ne*s  nomme 
Pour  executeurs,  s'ftme  aible, 
Bt  sont  apostre  par  parole. 

•         •         •         • 
Lor  haine  n'est  pas  friyole, 
Je,  qui  redout  ma  tdste  fole 
Ne  Tous  di  plus  male  qu*il  sont  hioLS.** 

^fUtUbtftf.  edit  Jnbinal.  i.  161. 
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Rome :  they  Lad  lost  Paris,  but  in  Rome  they  ruled 
without  riral.  The  first,  the  most  famous,  it  is  said,  of 
forty  bulls  issued  by  Alexander  IV.,  appeared  during 
the  next  year.^  It  commenced  with  specious  adulation 
of  the  University,  ended  with  awarding  complete  vic- 
tory to  the  Dominicans.  While  it  seemed  to  give  full 
power  to  the  University,  it  absolutely  annulled  their 
statute  of  exclusion  against  the  Dominicans.  The 
Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  this  bull ;  they  were  armed  with  am- 
ple powers  of  spiritual  censure,  of  excommunicating, 
or  suspending  from  their  office  all  masters  or  scholars 
guilty  of  contumacy.  The  University  defied  or  at- 
tempted to  elude  these  censures.  They  obstinately 
refused  to  admit  the  Dominicans  to  their  republic ;  they 
determined  rather  to  dissolve  the  University;  many 
masters  and  students  withdrew,  some  returned  and  took 
up  again  their  attitude  of  defiance.  William  de  St. 
Amour  was  the  special  object  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Mendicants.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  at  the  suit  of  Gregory,  a  chaplain  of  Paris,  as 
having  disseminated  a  libel  de&matory  of  the  Pope. 
St.  Amour  appeared ;  but  the  courage  of  the  accuser 
had  failed,  he  was  not  to  be  found.  St.  Amour  offered 
canonical  purgation ;  to  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  Holy 
Martyrs  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  alleged  crime, 
Four  thousand  scholars  stood  forward  as  his  compur 
gators.  The  Bishop  was  forced  to  dismiss  the  charge.' 
In  vain  the  four  great  Archbishops  of  France  interfered 

1  This  ball  was  called  "  Quasi  lignam  yitas.**  The  snooessiTB  bulls  nay 
be  read  in  the  Bullarium. 

s  Cravier,  from  a  letter  of  the  students  of  tiie  Uniyenity'  to  the  Popa. 
It  was  possibly  before  the  arriTal  of  the  bnU. 
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to  allay  the  strife ;  the  pulpits  rung  with  mutual  crim* 
{nations. 

William  of  St.  Amour  and  his  zealous  partisans 
arraigned  the  Mendicants,  not  merely  as  usurpers  of 
the  rights,  offices,  emoluments  of  the  clergy,  of  hero- 
dipety  and  rapacity  utterly  at  variance  with  their  os- 
tentatious poverty,  but  both  orders,  indiscriminately 
Dominicans  as  well  as  Franciscans,  as  believers  in,  as 
preachers  and  propagators  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel. 
This  book,  which  became  the  manual,  I  had  almost 
said  the  Bible  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans,  must  await 
its  full  examination  till  those  men  —  the  Fraticelli  — 
come  before  us  in  their  formidable  numbers  and  no  less 
formidable  activity.  Suffice  it  here,  that  the  Everlast- 
ing Gospel,  the  prophetic  book  ascribed  to  the  ^^^  stenmi 
Abbot  Joachim,  or  rather  the  introduction  to  ^^^' 
the  Everlasting  Gospel,  proclaimed  the  approach,  the 
commencement  of  the  Last  Age  of  the  World,  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Age  of  the  Father  — that  of 
the  Law  —  had  long  since  gone  by ;  that  of  the  Son 
was  ebbing  on  its  last  sands ;  and  with  the  Age  of  the 
Son,  the  Church,  the  hierarchy,  its  power,  wealth, 
splendor,  were  to  pass  away.  The  Age  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  at  hand,  it  was  in  its  dawn.  The  Holy 
Ghost  would  renew  the  world  in  the  poverty,  humility, 
Christian  perfection  of  St.  Francis.  The  Everlasting 
Gospel  superseded  and  rendered  useless  the  other  four. 
It  suited  the  enemies  of  the  Mendicants  to  involve  both 
Orders  in  this  odious  charge :  the  Introduction  to  tlie 
Everlasting  Gospel  was  by  some  attributed  to  the 
Dominicans,  its  character,  its  spirit,  its  tone,  were 
unquestionably  Franciscan.^ 

^  Matt  ParU  (sub  ann.  1S56),  Richer.  Cronic  Senens.,  and  tbe  authon 
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These  two  rival  Orders  had  followed  'in  their  devd- 
Dpment  the  opposite  character  of  their  founders.  To 
the  stem,  sober,  practical  views  of  Dominic  had  suo- 
coeded  stern,  sober,  practical  Generals.  The  mild, 
mystic,  passionate  Francis  was  followed  by  men  all 
earnest  and  vehement,  but  dragged  difl^nt  ways  by 
conflicting  passions :  the  passion  for  poverty,  as  the 
consummation  and  perfection  of  all  religion ;  the  pas- 
sion for  other  ends  to  which  poverty  was  but  the  means, 
and  therefore  must  be  followed  out  with  less  rigor.  The 
first  General,  Elias,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Saint, 
tampered  with  the  vow  of  holy  poverty;  he  was  de- 
posed, as  we  have  heard,  became  no  longer  the  partisan 
of  the  Pope,  but  of  Frederick  II.,  was  hardly  permitted 
on  his  death-bed  to  resume  the  dress  of  the  Order.^  It 
may  be  presumed  that  Crescentius,  the  sixth  General, 
was,  from  age  or  temper,  less  rigorous  as  to  this  vital 
law.  He,  too,  was  deposed  from  his  high  place,  and 
John  of  Parma  became  General  of  the  Order.  John 
of  Parma  ^  was,  it  might  be  said  (if  St  Francis  him- 

of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  attribute  tiie  Ereriasting  Gospel  to  the  Domini- 
cans.  Such  was  the  tone  in  Paris.  According,  howeyer,  to  the  RoBian  de 
la  Rose,  it  had  another  author:  — 

««  Ung  liTie  de  par  le  gmat  Dbble, 
Dit  rSrangik  pardoiabla, 
Que  le  Saint  Bsperit  mlniirtn, 
Bien  est  digne  d*fttre  brol^ 

•  •  •  • 

Tut  rarmonte  oeste  BraogUe, 
Oeolx  que  let  qnatre  SrangeUstrM 
Jesa-Ohrist  flrent  a  leun  tDtrat.'* 

-L.  ISMA,  ko. 

It  appeared,  according  to  the  poet  William  de  Lorris,  in  1260:  it  was  ta 
tiie  hands  of  everj  man  and  woman  in  the  *'  panris  Kotre  Dame.** 

1  Chronlques  des  Frires  Mineon,  c.  xliL  p.  27. 

*  The  best  account  which  I  have  read  of  John  of  Parma  is  in  the  Hift 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  xx.  p.  28.  But  the  whole  of  this  deveiopmeal 
of  spiritual  Franci8(  anism  will  be  more  ful^  traced  hereafter. 
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self  was  not  the  parent  of  the  Spiritoalist  Franciscans), 
that  parent ;  he  was  the  extremest  of  the  extreme.  His 
first  act  was  a  visitation  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
Order,  the  enforcement  of  that  indispensable  virtue 
which  would  brook  no  infringement  whatever.  John 
of  Parma  was  employed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  Greece,  in 
an  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  Oriental  schism.  In  1251 
he  was  again  in  Rome.  In  1256,  exactly  the  very  year 
in  which  came  forth  the  daring  book  of  William  de  St. 
Amour,  there  were  strange  rumors,  sullen  suppressed 
murmurs  against  John  of  Parma.  He  was  deposed, 
and  only  by  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  Ottobuoni 
permitted  to  dwell  in  retirement  at  Reate.  There 
seems  but  slight  doubt  that  he  was  deposed  as  the 
author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel.^ It  needed  all  the  commanding  gentleness,  the 
unrivalled  learning,  the  depth  of  piety,  in  St.  Bona- 
Ventura,  the  new  General,  to  allay  the  civil  feud,  and 
delay  for  some  years  the  &tal  schism  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Francis — the  revolt  of  the  Spiritualists 
from  the  Order. 

The  war  continued  to  rage  in  Paris,  notwithstanding 
a  short  truce  brought  about  by  the  King  and  the  Bish- 
ops. Bull  after  bull  arrived.^  Pope  Alexander  ap- 
pealed at  length  to  the  King;  he  demanded  of  the 
secular  power  the  exile  of  the  obstinate  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Mendicant  party,  William  de  St.  Amour,  Eudes 
of  Douai,  Nicolas  Dean  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  Chris- 

i  It  was  the  great  object  of  Wadding  and  of  Staraglia  to  release  the 
iiiemofy  of  a  General  of  their  order  from  the  aathorship  of  an  heretical 
book.  It  is  attributed  to  him,  or  to  6torard  di  Boigo  san  Domnino,  under 
hii  auspices,  1^  Nicolas  EymerSo.  Direct  Inqids.  ii.  v.  S4.  Bsovius.  sab 
ami.  1360.  Bulieos,  p.  999.  See  also  Tillemont*s  impaitia]  summinfc  up, 
p.  107. 

>  HUtmont,  p.  118. 
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tian  Canon  of  Beanyais.^  Before  the  King  (St  Louis), 
whose  awfiil  reverence  and  passionate  attachment  to  the 
Mendicant  Orders  were  well  known,  had  determined 
on  his  course,  William  of  St.  Amour  had  published 
Th«  PmrUa  of  his  terrible  book  on  the  ^^  Perils  of  the  Last 
Timei.  Times.*'     This  book,  written  in  the  name, 

perhaps  with  the  aid  and  concurrenoe  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  University,  was  more  dangerous,  because 
it  denounced  not  openly  the  practices  of  the  Friars,  but 
it  was  a  relentless,  covert,  galling  exposure  of  them 
and  of  their  proceedings.  That  they  were  meant  as 
the  forerunners  of  Antichrist,  the  irrefragable  signs  <^ 
the  ^^  perils  of  the  last  times,"  none  could  doubt.  The 
book  was  sent  by  the  indignant  King  himself  to  Rome. 
The  University  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  anticipate 
the  more  rapid  movements  of  their  adversary.  They 
had  despatched  a  mission  (the  very  four  men  con- 
demned by  the  Pope)  to  Rome,  bearing  the  Introduce 
tion  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  and  demanding  the 
condemnation  of  that  flagrantly  heretical  book.'  They 
had  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  all  the 
chapters  in  the  province  of  Rheims. 

Ere  they  arrived,  the  all-powerful  Dominicans  had 
struck  their  blow.  The  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times  " 
had  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  four  Cardi- 
nals, one  of  them  a  Dominican  —  Hugo  de  St.  Cher, 
who  sat  as  judge  in  his  own  cause.  It  was  condemned 
as  unjust,  wicked,  execrable ;  it  was  burned  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  before  the  Cathedral  at  Anagni. 

1  On  these  men  oompare  Tillemont,  p.  144.  Thomas  Gaotepnt,  amoog 
UtdT  writers  the  great  enenqr  of  William  de  St.  Amour,  admits  that  he  se- 
dnced  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  by  his  eloquence. 

<  The  lutroduction  had  been  before  or  was  now  formally  condemned  al 
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William  de  St.  Amour  stood  alone  in  Rome  against 
the  Pope  Alexander,  the  Cardinals,  and  theKxtitof 
Dominicans,  headed  by  Hugo  de  St.  Cher.^  st.  Amour. 
He  conducted  his  defence  with  consummate  courage 
and  no  less  consmnmate  address.  It  was  impossible  to 
fix  upon  him  the  fatal  guilt  of  heresy.^  His  health 
began  to  fail ;  he  was  prohibited  for  a  time  from  re- 
turning to  France,  perhaps  was  not  sorry  to  obey  the 
prohibition.  He  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  benefices.^  His  quiet  place  of  exile  was 
his  native  St.  Amour,  in  Franche  Comt^,  not  yet  in 
the  dominions  of  France.  He  was  followed  by  the 
respect  and  fond  attachment  of  the  whole  University. 

But  it  is  singular  that  William  of  St.  Amour  was 
not  only  the  champion  of  the  learned  Univer-  popo^r 
sity,  he  was  the  hero  of  Parisian  vulgar  poe-  p*^- 
try.  Notwithstanding  that  the  King,  and  that  King  St. 
Louis,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mendicants,  the  peo- 
ple were  on  the  other  side.  The  popular  Preachers, 
and  the  popular  ministers,  who  had  sprung  from  the 
people,  spoke  the  language,  expressed  at  the  same  time 
and  excited  the  sympathies  and  the  religious  passions 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low,  had  ceased  to  be  popular. 
They  had  been  even  outpreached  by  William  of  St. 
Amour.  The  Book  of  the  Perils  of  the  Last  Times 
was  disseminated  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  author 
of  the  romance  of  the  Rose,^  above  all,  Rutebeuf,  in 

1  On  Hugo  de  St  Cher,  TiUemoat,  p.  16. 

<  It  was  condenmed  ^non  propter  haremm  qiuun  coiitinebftt  led  quia 
eootra  prnfintoe  religioeos  seditionem  et  scandala  eoncitabat.**  —  G.  Naaipai 
•  TiUemont,  p.  SIS. 

4  "  Si  j*en  devoye  perdre  la  Tie, 
On  estre  mje  contre  droiture, 
Comme  Saint  Pol,  en  chartre  obscnre, 
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his  rude  verse  addressed  to  the  valgar  of  all  orders, 
heaped  scorn  and  hatred  on  the  Mendicants.^ 

The  war  between  the  University  and  the  Domini- 
Q,^^  cans  continued,  if  in  less  active,  in  sullen 

■ehooiiiiM.  obstinacy.  They  were  still  the  rival  powers, 
who  would  not  coalesce,  each  striving  to  engross  public 
education.  Yet  after  all  the  Mendicants  won  a  noble 
victory,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  nor  by  the 
influence  of  the  King,  but  by  outshining  the  &me  of 
the  University  through  their  own  unrivalled  teachers. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  William  of  St.  Amour 
returned  to  Paris ;  he  was  received  with  frantic  rap- 
ture.^   His  later  book,'  more  cautious,  yet  not  leas 

Go  «etre  hunnj  da  Bojraalme, 

A  tort,  oomme  fat  Maistre  GuUUame 

De  St  Amour,  que  ypocrisie 

Fist  exiller  par  grant  eavie.** 

Jioman  de  la  Roie^  1. 12128. 
LoRis  talks  of  scorning  **  papelorderie.**    Paris  writes,  ^  Subsannavit  pop- 
uloB,  deemosTnas  oonsnetas  subtrahsas,  Tooana  eos  l^ypooritas,  aatidiristi 
suooessores  (ante-cessores?)  pseado-pradicatores.** 

1  See  especially  the  two  poems,  de  Maistre  Guillaome  de  St.  Amour,  pp. 
VI  and  7S,  **  or  est  en  son  pais  redos  **  —  on  St  Amour,  p.  81. 

**  Oa  a  nul  ri  TaUlaat  homiaa, 
Qui  pot  I'spoBtoUte  ds  Bonmei 

Neporlftroi, 
Ne  teat  desresr  sod  wror, 
Alns  en  a  loaffert  1«  denror 

De  perdie  honor  ?  >*  —  P.  86. 

Compare  also  *<  La  Bataille  des  Vices  oontre  lesYertos**  (S*  ^  M)i*'La 
Oiscorde  de  rUniversit^  et  les  Jaoebins,**  '*  Les  Oidres  de  Paris,"  &c  &o., 
with  constant  reference  to  the  notes.  The  carious  reader  will  not  content 
himself  with  the  valuable  edition  of  Rutebenf  by  M.  Jabinal ;  he  wOl  con- 
sult also  the  excellent  article  1^  M.  Paullin  Paris  hi  the  lOst.  Lit.  de  la 
France,  xx.  p.  710.  Batebeuf  reads  to  me  like  oar  Skelton;  he  has  tiie 
same  flowing  rapid  doggrol,  the  same  sathrio  Terse,  with  not  mnoh  of  poe- 
try, but  both  are  always  alive. 

*  May  1961.     *<  Debaochaotibus  sommft  ia  latitii  omnibus  Hagistris 
Parisiensibus.**  —  Da  Bouli^. 

•  Collectiones  Cathelie». 
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hostile,  was  received  with  respect  and  approbation  by 
Pope  Clement  IV.*  Yet  who  could  deny,  who  pre- 
same  to  question,  the  transcendent  fame,  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  Dominicans  in  theology,  and  that  philos- 
ophy which  in  those  days  aspired  not  to  be  more  than 
the  humble  handmaid  of  theology  ?  (Albert  the  Great 
might,  perhaps,  have  views  of  more  free  and  indepen- 
dent science,  and  so  far,  of  course,  became  a  suspected 
magician.)  Who  could  compete  with  their  Doctors, 
Hugo  de  St.  Cher,  Albert  the  €rreat,  Thomas  of 
Aquino?  The  Franciscans,  too,  had  boasted  their 
Alexander  Hales,  they  had  now  their  Bonaventura: 
Duns  Scotus,  the  rival  of  Aquinas,  was  speedily  to 
come.^  The  University  could  not  refuse  to  itself  the 
honor  of  conferring  its  degrees  on  Aquinas,'  and  on 
Bonaventura.  And  still  the  rivals  in  scholastic  the- 
ology, who  divided  the  world  (the  barren  it  might  be, 

1  S«e  on  this  book,  and  otben.  Hist  Lit  de  la  France,  article  St  Amour, 
t  xlx.  197.  To  his  earlier  works  belongs,  not  only  the  **  De  Periculis  '* 
(in  his  works  and  in  Fasciculus  of  Brown,  who  translated  it  with  some  ser- 
mons), but  also  a  book,  De  Antichristo,  under  the  pseudor3rme  of  Nicolas 
de  Oresme.  The  object  of  this  is  to  show  the  coming  of  Antichrist  of 
which  the  chief  signs  are  the  setting  up  the  Everlasting  Gospel  against  the 
tme  Gospels,  and  the  multitudes  of  false  preachers,  false  prophets,  wander- 
mg  and  begging  frian.  —  n>id.  See  also  account  of  the  writings  of  Gerard 
of  Abbeville,  another  powerful  antagonist  of  the  Mendicants. 

s  Those  who  eeteemed  themselves  the  genuine  Franciscans,  alwajra 
sternly  protested  against  the  pride  of  learning,  to  which  their  &Ise  breth- 
ren aspired  in  the  universities.    Hear  Jacopone  da  Todi: 

«<  Tax  «,  qnd  ^  tal  ^ 
Non  e*  e  reUgknis 
lUl  Tedemmo  Parigl, 
Ohe  n'  a  dflstaratto  Aaslil. 
OoUa  sua  lettoria 
L'  han  m«sso  In  mala  Tia.'* 

S  Thomas  Aquinas  condescecded  to  answer  William  of  St  Amour  See 
Adrerios  Impugnantes  Religioaem. 
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and  dreary  intellectual  world,  yet  in  that  age  the  only 
field  for  mental  greatness),  were  the  descendants  of  the 
representatives  of  the  two  Orders.  The  Scotists  and 
the  Thomists  fought  what  was  thought  a  glorious  fight 
on  the  highest  metaphysics  of  the  Faith,  till  the  absorb- 
ing question,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
arose  to  commit  the  two  Orders  in  mortal  and  impla- 
cable antagonism. 

The  hatred  of  the  Mendicants  might  seem  to  pass 
Secular  ovcr  to  the  seculaT  clergy.  In  every  part  of 
Mendkanto.  Europe  the  hierarchy  still  opposed  with  dig- 
nity or  with  passion  the  encroachments  of  these  &tal 
rivals.  More  than  twenty  years  later  met  a  National 
Council  at  Paris.  Four  Archbishops  and  twenty  Bish- 
ops took  their  seats  in  a  hall  of  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
The  Masters,  Doctors,  Bachelors,  and  Students  of  the 
University,  were  summoned  to  hear  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  The  heads  of  the  other  religious  orders,  not 
Mendicant,  had  their  writs  of  convocation.  Simon  de 
Beaulieu,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  took  the  lead.  In  a 
grave  sermon,  he  declared  that  charity  to  their  flocks 
demanded  their  interposition;  their  flocks,  for  whom 
they  were  bound  to  lay  down  their  lives.  He  inveighed 
against  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
sowing  discord  in  every  diocese,  in  every  rank,  preach- 
ing and  hearing  confessions  without  Ucense  from  the 
Bishop  and  the  curate.  Their  insolence  must  be  re- 
pressed. He  appealed  to  the  University  to  join  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope  to  define  more  rigidly  their  asserted 
privileges.  William  of  Macon,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  tlie 
most  learned  jurist  in  France,  followed :  he  explained 
the  bull  of  Innocent  IV.,  which  prohibited  the  Friars 
from  preacliing,  hearing  confessions,  imposing  penance 
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without  permission  of  the  Bishop  or  lawful  pastor. 
The  whole  clergy  of  France  were  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  duties.^ 

i  This  is  weU  related  in  the  Hitt  Lit.  de  hi  Fnmce,  t  zzi.  article  Simon 
deBeanlieii. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

URBAN  lY.  CLEMENT  lY.  CHABLES  OF  ANJOU. 

Alexander  IV.  died  an  exile  from  Rome  at  Viterbo. 
DMtth  of  Either  from  indolence  or  irresolntion,  he  had 
IV.  allowed  the  College  of  Cardinals  to  dwindle 

lao*  '  to  the  number  of  eight.  These  eight  were 
of  various  nations  and  orders :  two  Bishops,  Otho  a 
Frenchman,  Stephen  an  Hungarian ;  two  Presbyters, 
John  an  English  Cistercian,  Hugo  a  Dominican  fix)m 
Savoy ;  four  Deacons,  Richard  a  Roman,  and  Octavian 
a  Tuscan  of  noble  birth,  John  another  Roman,  Otto- 
buoni  a  Genoese.  There  was  no  prevailing  interest, 
no  commanding  name.  More  than  three  months  passed 
in  jealous  dispute.  The  strife  was  fortuitously  ended 
by  the  appearance  of  James  Pantaloon,  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  He  was  elevated  by  sudden  acclamation 
to  the  Papal  throne. 

The  Patriarch  was  a  son  of  a  cobbler  at  Troyes :  ^ 
and  it  was  a  wonderful  sight,  as  it  were,  a  provocation 
to  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  to  behold  in  those 
days  of  feudal  monarchy  and  feudal  aristocracies  a  man 
of  such  base  parentage  in  the  highest  dignity  upon 

I  **Paupercali  veteramentarii  calceamenta  resarcientis  **  —  S.  Antonio, 
lii.  xiv.  p.  59  — big  words  to  describe  a  cobbler.  According  to  the  Hist. 
Litter,  (article  Urban  FV.,  t  xiv.  p.  49),  there  is  a  tapestry  at  Tiojee.  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Urban,  representing  Pantaleon  (the  father)  in  his  shop 
ftiU  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  his  mother  spinning  and  watching  little  Jamea 
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earth.  James  had  risen  by  regular  steps  up  the  ascent 
of  ecclesiastical  advancement,  a  Priest  at  Laon,  a  Canon 
at  Lyons,  Archdeacon  of  Lidge,  a  Missionary  Legate 
in  Livonia,  Pomerania,  and  Prussia,^  a  pilgrim  and  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem.  Such  a  man  could  not  so  have 
risen  without  great  abilities  or  virtues.  But  if  the  rank 
in  which  he  was  bom  was  honorable,  the  place  was 
inauspicious.  Had  the  election  not  fallen  on  a  French- 
man, Italy  might  perhaps  have  escaped  the  descent  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  with  its  immediate  crimes  and  cruel- 
ties ;  and  the  wars  almost  of  centuries,  which  had  their 
origin  in  that  fatal  event.  Any  Pope,  indeed,  must 
have  had  great  courage  to  break  through  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  predecessors  (where  the  whole  power  rests 
on  tradition,  a  bold,  if  not  a  perilous  act).  Urban  must 
have  recanted  the  long-cherished  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen ;  he  must  have  clearly 
foreseen  (himself  a  Frenchman)  that  the  French  do- 
minion in  Naples  would  be  as  &tal  as  the  German  to 
the  independence  of  Italy  and  of  the  Church ;  that 
Charles  of  Anjou  would  soon  become  as  dangerous  a 
neighbor  as  Manfiied. 

Urban  IV.  took  up  his  residence  in  Viterbo :  already 
might  appear  his  determined  policy  to  renew  the  close 
alliance  between  the  Papacy  and  his  native  France. 
The  holy  character  of  Louis,  who  by  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick and  the  abeyance  of  the  Empire,  by  the  wars  of 
the  Barons  against  Henry  of  England,  had  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Christendom,  gave  further 

1  See  in  Voigt,  Geschiohte  Preussens,  ii.  p.  691,  his  wise  conduct  as  • 
mediator  between  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  Swartobol,  Duke  of  PomertoiA, 
the  al^  of  the  heathen  Pmssiant. 

VOL.  VI.  6 
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preponderance  to  his  French  inclmadons.^  He  filled 
up  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  fourteen  new  prelates, 
at  least  one  half  of  whom  were  French. 

The  Empire  still  hung  in  suspense  between  the  con« 
TbeKmpirt.  flictiug  claims  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  and 
Alfonso  of  Castile :  Urban,  with  dexterous  skill,  per- 
petuated the  anarchy.  Bj  timely  protestation,  and  by 
nicely  balancing  the  hopes  of  both  parties,  that  his  ad- 
judication, earnestly  and  submissively  sought  by  both, 
would  be  in  &vor  of  each,  he  suppressed  a  growing 
determination  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  young 
Conradin.  Against  this  scheme  Urban  raised  his  voice 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  predecessors,  and  dwelt  wiUi 
the  same  menacing  censure  on  the  hereditary  and  indel- 
ible crimes  of  the  house  of  Swabia :  he  threatened  ex- 
communication on  all  who  should  revive  the  claims  of 
that  impious  race.  After  a  grave  examination  of  the 
pretensions  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  Alfonso  of 
Castile,  he  cited  both  parties  to  plead  their  cause  before 
him,  and  still  drew  out,  with  still  baffled  expectations 
of  a  speedy  sentence,  the  controversy  which  he  had  no 
design  to  close. 

The  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  had  fidlen : 
Baldwin  II.  sought  reAige,  and  only  found  refuge  in 
the  West.  The  Greek  Palaeologi  were  on  the  throne 
of  the  East,  and  seemed  not  indisposed  to  negotiate  on 
the  rehgious  question  with  the  Pope,  The  Holy  Land, 
the  former  diocese  of  Pope  Urban,  was  in  the  most  de- 
plorable state :  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  had  risen  again 
in  irresistible  power ;  he  had  overrun  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  the  Christians  were  hardly  safe  in  Ptolema'is.     In 

^  See  in  Baynaldus  the  veraee  of  Theodoricns  YftUioolor,  sab  Ann.  IM^ 
tab  fine 
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▼ain  the  Pope  appealed  to  his  own  coantrjmen  in  be* 
half  of  his  old  beloved  diocese ;  the  clergy  OroMd*  aub, 
of  France  withheld  their  contributions,  and  whether 
firom  some  jealousy  of  their  lowly  countryman,  now  so 
much  above  them ;  or  since  the  cause  had  so  utterly 
failed  even  under  their  King,  it  might  seem  absolutely 
desperate,  the  Archbishops  of  Sens  and  of  Bourges 
were  unmoved  by  the  Papal  rebukes  or  remonstrances, 
and  continued,  at  least  not  to  encourage  the  zeal  of 
their  clergy. 

The  affiurs  of  Italy  and  Naples  threatened  almost 
the  personal  safely  of  the  Pope.  Manfred  Manftvd. 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power  ;  he  no  longer  deigned 
to  make  advances  for  reccmciliation,  which  successive 
Popes  seemed  to  treat  with  still  stronger  aversion. 
Everywhere  Ghibellinism  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
Marquis  Pallavicini  and  Buoso  da  Doara  at  the  head 
of  the  Cremonese,  maintained  more  than  an  equal  bal- 
ance in  Lombardy.  Pisa  and  Sienna,  rampant  after 
the  fell  of  the  Guelfic  rule  in  Florence,  received  the 
letters  of  the  Pope  with  civil  contempt.  It  might  ap- 
pear that  Manfired  was  admitted  into  the  rank  of  the 
Intimate  Sovereigns  of  Christendom.  In  vain  the 
Pope  denounced  the  wickedness,  the  impiety  of  a  con- 
nection with  an  excommunicated  family,  the  King  of 
Arragon  did  not  scruple  to  marry  his  son  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Manfred.  The  marriage  of  the  son  of  Louis 
of  France  to  the  daughter  of  Arragon,  increased  the 
jealous  alarm  of  the  Pope.  Even  Louis  did  not  per- 
mit the  Papal  remonstrances  to  interfere  with  these 
arrangements. 

Miserable,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  state  of  Italy. 
Scarcely  a  city  or  territory  from  the  confines  fjjj*  *^ 
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of  Apulia  to  the  Alps  was  undisturbed  by  one  of 
those  accursed  feuds,  either  of  nobles  against  the  peo- 
ple, or  of  Guelfs  against  Ghibellines.  Nowhere  was 
rest.  Now  one  party,  now  another  must  dislodge  from 
their  homes,  and  go  into  exile.  Urban  could  not 
remain  in  Rome.  The  stronger  cities  were  waging 
war  on  the  weaker.  All  the  labors  of  the  Holy  In* 
quisition  and  all  the  rigor  of  their  penalties,  instead 
of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Paterins  and  varioos 
Manichean  sects,  might  seem  to  promote  their  increase. 
In  general,  it  was  enough  to  be  Ghibelline,  and  to 
oppose  the  Church,  down  came  the  excommunication ; 
all  sacred  offices  ceased.  It  may  be  well  imagined  how 
deeply  all  this  grieved  religious  men,  the  triumph  and 
joy  of  the  heretics.* 

Only  to  France  could  the  Pope,  even  if  no  French- 
man, have  looked  for  succor  if  determined  to  maintain 
the  unextinguished  feud  with  Manfred.  Already  the 
crown  of  Naples  had  been  offered  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Urban  IV.  first  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Louis  himself, 
either  for  his  brother  or  one  of  his  sons.  But  the  deU- 
cate  conscience  of  Louis  revolted  from  the  usurpation 
of  a  crown,  to  which  were  already  three  claimants  of 
right.  If  it  was  hereditary,  it  belonged  to  Conradin ; 
if  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  it  was  already  awarded, 
and  had  not  been  surrendered  by  Edmund  of  Eng 
land ;  and  Manfred  was  on  the  throne,  summoned,  it 
might  seem,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Manfred's 
claim,  as  maintained  by  an  irreligious  alliance  with  the 
Saracens,  and  as  the  possession  of  a  Christian  throne 
by  one  accused  of  favoring  the  Saracens,  might  easily 

1  See  this  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect  in  Muratori,  Annal.  8ub  ana 
1968. 
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be  dismissed ;  but  there  was  strong  doubt  as  to  the 
others.  The  Pope,  who  perhaps  from  the  first  had 
preferred  the  more  active  and  enterprising  Charles  of 
Anjou,  because  he  could  not  become  King  of  France, 
in  vain  argued  and  took  all  the  guilt  on  his  own  head :  ^ 
*^  the  soul  of  LfOuis  was  as  precious  to  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  as  to  himself/'  Louis  did  not  reftise  hia 
assent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  by  his  brother. 
It  is  said,  that  he  was  glad  to  rid  his  court,  if  not  his 
realm,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  subdue  to  monas- 
tic gravity,  of  his  gayer  brother,  who  was  constantly 
summoning  tournaments,  was  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
every  other  knightly  diversion.* 

Charles  of  Anjou  might  seem  designated  for  this  ser- 
vice. Valiant,  adventurous,  with  none  of  that  punctil- 
ious religiousness  which  might  seem  to  set  itself  above 
ecclesiastical  guidance,  yet  with  all  outward  respect  for 
the  doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church  ;  with  vast 
resources,  hdding,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  principality 
of  Provence ;  he  was  a  leader  whom  all  the  knighthood 
of  France,  who  were  eager  to  find  vent  for  their  valor, 
and  to  esci^  the  peaceful  inactivity  or  dull  control 
under  which  they  were  kept  by  the  scrupulous  justice 
of  Louis  IX.,  would  follow  with  eager  zeal.  Charles 
had  hardly  yet  shown  that  intense  selfishness  and  cru- 
elty which,  in  the  ally,  in  the  king  chosen  by  the  Pope 
for  his  vassal  realm,  could  not  but  recoil  upon  the  Pope 
himself.  He  had  already  indeed  besieged  and  taken 
Marseilles,  barbarously  executed  all  the  citizens  who 

1  Epist.  to  Albert  of  Parma,  the  notary  who  was  empowered  to  treat  aa 
jo  the  ooDditions  of  the  anumption  of  the  throne  of  Naples.  -*  Raynald., 
sub  ann.  1X12. 

*  ^  Qoies  soi  regni,  qnam  pertorbtbat  Carolos  in  tomeamentis  at  aleiV 
—Ptoiom.,  Luc  c  ^KT. 
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had  defended  the  liberties  of  their  town,  and  abrogated 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  flourishing  monid 
pality.  His  ambitious  wife,  Beatrice  of  Provence, 
jealous  of  being  the  sister  of  three  queens,  herself  n 
queen,  urged  her  anreluctant  husband  to  this  proinisin|f 
enterprise.  But  the  Pope  had  still  much  to  do  ;  there 
were  disputes  between  the  sisters,  especially  the  Queen 
of  France  and  the  Countess  of  Provence,  on  certain 
rights  as  coheiresses  of  that  land.  Though  the  treaty 
was  negotiated,  drawn  up,  perhaps  actually  signed,  it 
was  not  yet  published.  It  was  thought  more  safe  and 
decent  to  obtain  a  formal  abjuration  of  his  title  from 
Edmund  of  England. 

Bartholomew  Pignatelli,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  a 
BngiAnd.  Ghiclfic  prelate  of  noble  blood,  received  a 
A.o.iass.  commission  as  legate  to  demand  the  surren- 
der of  the  crown  of  Sicily.  He  was  afterwards  to  lay 
the  result  of  his  mission  before  Louis  of  France,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  full  consent  to  the  investiture  of 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Henry  III.,  threatened  by  the 
insurrection  of  his  barons,  might  well  be  supposed 
wholly  unable  to  assert  the  pretensions  of  his  son  to  a 
foreign  crown  ;  yet  he  complained  with  some  bitterness 
that  the  treasures  of  England,  so  long  poured  into  the 
lap  of  the  PontiflF,  had  met  with  such  return.^  Urban 
endeavored  to  allay  his  indignation  by  espousing  his 
cause  against  the  E^rl  of  Leicester  (Simon  de  Mont- 
fort)  and  the  Barons  of  England:  he  absolutely  an- 
nulled  all   their   leagues.*     William,   Archdeacon  of 

1  See  despatch  to  Archbishop  of  Goeenza,  MS.,  B.  M.,  Jaly  85,  IMS,  td 
the  King*  ibid.  v.  x.    Instractions  at  ftiU  length,  dated  Onrieto.  Oet  4. 

s  "  Coi^arationes  omnet  cassamns  et  irritamus.  Ad  fideles.**  — MS.,  ft 
Mm  93d  Aug.  1963. 
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Paris,  the  Pope's  chaplain,  had  power  to  relieve  Henry 
from  all  his  constitutional  oaths.^  As  the  war  be<;ame 
more  imminent,  more  inevitable,  both  before  and  after 
the  rejection  of  the  award  in  tavor  of  the  King  by  the 
acknowledged  arbiter,  Loois  IX.,  the  Pope  adhered 
with  imperious  fidelity  to  the  Eling.  Ugo  Falcodi,  Car- 
dinal of  St.  Sabina,  was  sent  as  Legate,  to  command 
the  vassal  kingdom  to  peace:  the  rebellious  subjects 
were  to  be  ordered  to  submit  to  their  sovereign,  and 
abandon  their  audacious  pretensions  to  liberty.  The 
Legate  was  armed  with  the  amplest  power  to  prohibit 
the  observation  of  all  the  statutes,  though  sworn  to  by 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  prince ;  to  suspend  and 
depose  all  prdates  or  ecclesiastics ;  to  deprive  all  counts, 
barons,  or  laymen,  who  held  in  fee  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  to  proceed  at  his  discretion  to  any  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral penalties.^  He  had  power  to  provide  for  all  who 
should  accompany  him  to  England  by  canonries  or 
other  benefices.^  He  had  power  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure against  archbishops,  bishops,  monasteries,  exempt 
or  not  exempt,  and  all  others^  He  had  power  to  de- 
pose all  ecclesiastics  in  rebellion,^  and  of  appointing 
loyal  clerks  to  their  benefices.^    Li  the  case  of  the 

1  MS.,  B.  IL,  letter  to  Archdeacon  of  Paris. 

^  *'  Ad  quorum  obsenrantiam  ipsos  decrevimns  non  tenere,  eoedem  pra»- 
latoe  et  clericoe  per  suspensionis  eententiain  ab  officiis,  dignutatibna,  bono- 
ribua  et  benefidis :  comites  vero,  barones  et  laicoe  prsdictos  per  prirationem 
tbodomm  et  omnium  bonorumf  qua  a  quibusdam  Ecclesiis  pnedicti  regni 
et  aKis  detinent  et  alios  spiritualiter  et  temporaliter,  pront  expedire  yide- 
ri»r  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  Not.  23, 1968.    See  also  the  next  letter. 

s  "  Non  obstante  Statuto  Ecdesianim  ipsarum  de  certo  cleriooiwn  nu- 
mero,  jnramento,  eonfirmatione,  sive  quftcunque  firroitate,  vallato.**  -^ 
[bid.  V.  xi.  p.  4S. 

4  '*  Ckymmunia  universitatis  et  popnloe  locorum  quommlibet.** 

*  Clerks,  **  indevoti,  ingrati,  inobedientes.** 

•  Even  at  this  time  peremptory  orders  were  given  for  provision  for  ItaUao 
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rebellions  of  archbishops  or  prelates,  counts  or  barons, 
indulgences  were  to  be  granted  to  all  who  would  serve 
or  raise  soldiers  for  the  King,  as  if  they  went  to  the 
Holy  Land : '  the  friar  preachers  and  friar  minors  were 
to  aid  the  King  to  the  utmost.'  Afler  the  award  of  the 
King  of  France,  which  the  Pope  confirmed,^  Urban  be- 
comes even  more  peremptory ;  he  commands  the  infa- 
mous provision,  one  of  those  of  Oxford,  to  be  erased 
from  the  statute  book ;  all  those  of  Oxford  are  detest- 
able and  impious;  he  marks  with  special  malediction 
that  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  apostolic  bulls 
or  brieis  into  the  realm,  and  withheld  the  rich  subsidies 
from  Rome.^  The  Archbishop  was  to  excommunicate 
all  who  should  not  submit  to  the  award*  The  King's 
absolute  illimitable  power  is  asserted  in  the  strongest 
terms.^  The  expulsion  of  strangers,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  exclusive  authority  by  native  Englishmen,  arp 
severely  reprobated.® 

But  the  Cardinal  Legate  dared  not  to  land  in  the 
island  —  even  the  Archbishop  Boni&ce  (of  Savoy) 
would  not  venture  into   his  province.     Erelong  Uie 

ecclesiastics  in  the  English  Church.  John  de  Ebulo  claimed  the  deaneiy 
of  St  Paul's.  The  chapter  resisted.  He  resigned  the  deanery,  but  ac- 
cepted a  canoniy ;  tlU  a  canoniy  should  be  vacant,  a  certain  penaion.  —  P. 
170. 

1  Onrieto,  Nov.  27, 1S6S. 

«  n>id.,  Nov.  87. 

»  Rymer,  i.  776,  778,  780,  784. 

^  The  Pope's  letters,  at  l^ast,  were  after  the  award.  "  Nonnnlli  male 
dictionis  alumpni,  qoAdam  statuta  nepharia  in  depressioneni  libertatif 
ejusdem  promulgasse  dicontor,  videlicet  qood  qoiconque  lit«ras  apostolicaa 
aut  ipsios  archepiscopi  in  Angliam  deferre  pnesumpeerit,  graviter  ponia- 
tur."  —  Orvieto,  Feb.  90, 1264. 

*  **  Plenaria  potestate  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia.**  —  Ihidu 

*  The  King  of  France  ^  Retractavit  et  caasavit  illud  statotum,  per  quod 
regnnm  Anglis  debebat  per  indigenas  gubemari,  et  alienigen»  tdnebaDtiu 
%o  eodem  exire,  ad  ilium  minime  reveisori.**  ~  Ibid. 
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whole  realm,  the  King  himself,  and  Prince  Edward 
are  in  the  power  of  the  barons.  The  Legate  must 
content  himself  with  opening  his  court  at  Boulogne. 
There  he  issued  his  unobeyed  citation  to  the  barons  to 
appear,  pronounced  against  them  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  placed  London  and  the  Cinque 
Ports  under  an  interdict.^  Ugo  Falcodi,  when  Pope, 
cherished  a  bitter  remembrance  of  these  affironting 
contempts. 

Although  the  negotiations  were  all  this  time  proceed- 
ing in  secret  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  Pope  ^^g^^  ^ 
cited  Manfred  to  appear  before  him  to  answer  ^»p*«*- 
on  certain  charges,  which  he  published  to  the  world.^ 
They  comprehended  various  acts  of  cruelty,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  of  Aria  by  the  Saracens,  the  execution, 
called  murder,  of  certain  nobles,  contempt  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical interdict,  attachment  to  Mohammedan  rites, 
the  murder  of  an  ambassador  of  Conradin.^  Manfred 
approached  the  borders ;  but  the  Pope  insisted  that  he 
should  be  accompanied  by  only  eighty  men  :  Manfred 
refused  to  trust  himself  to  a  Papal  safe-conduct. 

But  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  approach  in  peace^ 
Manfred,  well  informed  of  the  transactions  ^^j^^q^  ^ 
with  Charles  of  Anjou,  threatened  to  ap-"**°*^ 
proach  in  war.*  From  Florence,  from  Pisa,  from  Sien- 
la,  the  German  and  Saracen,  as  well  as  the  Apulian 
and  Sicilian  forces  began  to  draw  towards  Orvieto. 
The  Pope  hastily  summoned  a  Council:  and  some 
troops  came  to  his  aid  from  various  quarters.     But  a 

1  **  Propler  immineotem  torbationein.**  Feb.  15.  Hb  ciUdoiu  ware  to 
be  valid,  if  issued  in  France.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dted  for  yarioofl 
acts  of  contumacy  to  the  Holy  See.  —  June  4, 1964. 

s  Oct.  90, 1964.  •  Raynaldtts,  sub  ann.  «  Giannone,  xix.  1 
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sadden  event  seemed  to  determine  the  descent  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  upon  Italy,  and  brought  at  once 
the  protracted  negotiations,  concerning  the  terms  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  to  a  close. 
The  Roman  people,  having  risen  against  the  nobles, 
and  cast  many  of  them  out  of  the  city,  determined  on 
appointing  a  senator  of  not  less  than  rojal  rank.  One 
chMiM  of  party  proposed  Manfied,  another  his  son-in- 
torof  Ro^.  law,  the  King  of  Arragon,  a  third  Charies 
of  Anjou.  The  Pope  was  embarrassed :  he  was  com- 
pelled to  maintain  Charles  of  Anjou  against  his  competi- 
tors: and  yet  a  great  sovereign  as  senator  of  Rome, 
and  for  life  (as  it  was  proposed),  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  Papal  rule  in  Rome.  Charles  of  Anjou  felt  his 
strength  ;  he  yielded  to  the  Pope's  request  to  limit  the 
grant  of  the  senatorship  to  five  years ;  but  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  lower  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to 
be  invested  with  the  realm  of  Naples.  He  demanded 
a  diminution  of  the  tribute  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  which  Naples  was  to  pay  annually  to  the  See  of 
Rome :  such  demand  was  unjust  to  him  who  was  about 
to  incur  vast  expense  in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  unjust  to 
Naples,  which  would  be  burdened  with  heavy  taxation; 
impolitic,  as  preventing  the  new  King  from  treating 
his  subjects  with  splendid  liberality.  He  required  that 
the  descent  of  the  crown  should  be  in  the  female  as 
well  as  in  the  male  line  :  that  he  should  himself  judge 
of  the  number  of  soldiers  necessary  for  the  expedition. 
He  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  stipulation,  that  if 
any  of  his  posterity  should  obtain  the  Empire,  Lom- 
bardy  or  Tuscany,  the  crown  of  Naples  should  pass 
jfrom  them;  the  enlargement  of  the  provision,  that 
rmly  a  limited  extent  of  possession   in   Lombardy  or 
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in^  Tuscaiij  should  be   tenable  with   the  Neapolitan 
crown. 

Charles  was  so  necessary  to  Urban,  the  weight  of 
Urban's  infiaence  was  so  powerful  in  Rome,  that  the 
treaty  was  at  length  signed.  Charles  sent  a  represent- 
ative to  Rome  to  accept  the  Senatorship.^ 

Manfred   now  kept  no  measures   with  the   hostile 
I^?pe.     His  Saracen  troops  on  one  side,  his  German 
on  the  other,  broke  into  the  Roman  territories.     But 
a  crusading  army  of  Guelfs  of  some  force  had  arisen 
around  the   Pope ;    and   some  failures   and   disasters 
checked  the  career  of  Manfred.     Pandolf,  Count  of 
Anguillara,  recovered  Sutri  from  the  Saracens.     Peter 
de  Vico,  a  powerful  noble,  had  revolted  from  the  Pope, 
and  having  secret  intelligence  in  Rome,  hoped  to  be- 
tray the  city  into  the  power  of  Manfred:    he   was 
repelled  by  the  Romans.      Percival  d'Oria,  who  had 
captured  many  of  the  Guelfic  castles,  was  0^.^^20,10^ 
accidentally   drowned    in    the  river  Negra,  ^^®*' 
during  a  battle  near  Reate:    his  death  was   bruited 
abroad  as  a  miracle.     Yet  was  not  the  Pope  i>ea«h  or 
safe ;  Orvieto  began  to  waver :  he  set  forth  Oct.  2, 12M. 
to  Perugia ;  he  died  on  the  road. 

Christendom  at  this  peculiar  crisis  awaited  with 
trembling  anxiety  the  determination  of  theoi^^^^iy 
conclave  :  but  this  suspense  of  nearly  five  ^^'  *»  ^^*' 
months  did  not  arise  altogether  out  of  the  dissensions 
in  that  body.  Urban  IV.  had  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  French  interest :  the  election  had  been 
long  made  before  it  was  published.  It  had  fallen  on 
Ugo  Falcodi,  that  Papal  Legate,  who,  on  the  northern 

1  Charies  agreed  to  snirender  the  senatorship  when  master  of  Naples 
How  fiir  (Ud  he  httend  to  observe  this  condition  ?  -~  See  Sismondi  f  141 
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Bliore  of  France,  was  issuing  Urban^s  sentence  of  ez« 
communication  against  the  Barons  of  England,  while 
that  Pope  was  no  longer  living.  Ugo  Falcodi  was 
bom  at  St.  Gilles  upon  the  Rhone :  he  had  been  mar- 
ried before  he  took  orders,  and  had  two  daughters. 
He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  law;  from  the  Arch- 
diaconate  of  Narbonne  he  had  been  brought  to  Italy, 
and  created  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina.  Of  his  policy 
there  could  be  no  doubt;  Manfred  has  but  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  enemy;  Charles  of  Anjou  a  more 
devoted  friend.  The  Cardinal  of  St  Sabina  passed 
secretly  over  the  Alps,  suddenly  appeared  at  Perugia, 
accepted  the  tiara,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  IV., 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Viterbo. 

Yet  Manfred  could  hardly  have  dreaded  a  foe  so  ac^ 
tive,  so  implacable,  so  unscrupulous,  or  Charles  hoped 
for  an  ally  so  zealous,  so  obsequious,  above  all,  so  prod- 
igal. Letters  were  despatched  through  Christendom, 
to  England,  to  France,  urging  immediate  succor  to  the 
Holy  See,  imperilled  by  the  Saracen  Manfred,  and 
trusting  for  her  relief  only  to  the  devout  Charles. 
Everywhere  the  tenths  were  levied,  notwithstanding 
the  murmurs  of  Bishops  and  clergy  ;  tenths  still  under 
the  pretext  of  aid  for  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem. 
It  was  rebellion  to  refuse  to  pay ;  the  Pope  was  even 
lavish  of  the  Papal  treasures ;  he  pledged  the  ecclesi- 
astical estates ;  usurious  interest  accumulated  on  the 
principal.  A  loan  of  100,000  livres  was  raised  on  the 
security  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church  in  Rome  (in 
vain  many  of  the  Cardinals  protested),  even  on  the 
churches  from  whence  the  Cardinals  took  their  titles : 
St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  the  Hospitals,  and  the  convent 
pf  St.  George  were  alone  excepted.     The  Legates,  tb« 
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Pi*elates,  the  Mendicants  were  ordered  to  preach  the 
Ciiisade  with  unwearied  activity.  They  had  new  pow- 
ers of  absolution ;  they  might  admit  as  soldiers  of  Christ 
incendiaries,  those  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  pay 
tenths,  sacrilegious  persons,  astrologers,  those  who  had 
struck  a  clerk,  or  sold  merchandise  to  Mohammedans, 
ecclesiastics  under  interdict,  or  under  suspension,  mar- 
ried clerks ;  those  who,  in  violation  of  the  canons,  had 
practised  law  or  physic.  All  attempts  were  made  to 
maintain  the  Papal  interests  in  Rome,  and  to  excite 
revolt  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.^ 

Charles  of  Anjou  had  now  declared  himself  Senar 
tor  of  Rome,  and  invested  with  the  crown  of  Naples. 
He  had  been  long  collecting  his  forces  for  the  conquest. 
But  Italy  might  seem  to  refuse  access  to  the  stranger. 
The  Ghibellines  were  in  the  ascendant  in  Lombardy. 
The  Marquis  Pallavicini  and  Buoso  da  Doara,  with  the 
Cremonese,  watched  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The 
fleets  of  Pisa  and  of  Manfred  swept  the  sea  with 
eighty  galleys ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  stopped  by 
a  great  dam  of  timber  and  stone.  But  courage  and 
fortune  favored  Charles :  he  boldly  set  sail  from  Mar- 
seilles with  hardly  more  than  twenty  galleys  and  one 
thousand  men-at-arms.  A  violent  storm  scattered  the 
fleet  of  Pisa  and  Naples :  he  entered  the  Ti-  oha,i^^ 
her,  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  appeared  **"• 
at  Rome  at  Pentecost,  the  time  appointed  for  his  inaa 
guration  as  Senator.  He  chose  for  his  abode  the  Pope's 
Lateran  palace.  That  was  an  usurpation  which  the 
Pope  could  not  endure :  he  sent  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  presumption  of  the  Senator  of  Rome,  who 
had  dared  without  permission  to  occupy  the  abode  of 
1  Martene.    Compare  Cherrier,  iv.  79. 
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die  Pope :  he  was  commanded  to  quit  the  palace  and 
seek  some  more  fitting  residence.  Yet  even  at  this 
time  Clement  IV.  insisted  on  dictating  the  terms  on 
which  Charles  was  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  its 
i*e  version  to  the  Papacy  in  default  of  heirs  or  his  line, 
its  absolute  incompatiUlity  with  the  Empire,  the  tribute 
of  eight  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  the  homage  and  the 
white  horse  in  token  of  fealty.  Manfi:^  attempted  to 
provoke  Charles  to  battle  before  the  arrival  of  his  main 
army ;  he  advanced  with  a  large  force,  many  of  them 
Saracens,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  The  prudence 
of  the  Pope  restrained  the  impatience  of  Charles.^ 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  summer  that  the  main 
army  of  Charles  came  down  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis 
into  friendly  Piedmont.     It  was  splendidly  provided, 
and  boasted  some  of  the  noblest  knights  of  France  and 
Flanders.     The  Pope  had  absolved  all  those  who  had 
taken  the  cross  for  the  Holy  Land:   equal  hopes  of 
Heaven  were  attached  to  this  new  Crusade  against 
Manfred,  whom  it  was  the  policy  to  represent  as  more 
than   half  a  Saracen.     The  Legate,  Cardinal  of  St. 
Cecilia,  had  exacted  a  tenth  from  the  French  clergy. 
Robert  of  Bethune  took  the  command  ;  Guy  of  Beau 
vais.  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  was  among  the  most  distin- 
guished warriors ;  there  were  V endosmes,  Mcmtmoren 
cies,  Mirepoixs,  De  Montforts,  Sullys,  De  Beaumonts 
AdwiOTor     '^^^  Ghibellines  made  a  great  show  of  resist 
tiMamy.      aucc :  the  Carroccios  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  and 
Piacenza   moved  out  as  to  a  great  battle.     But  tlie 
French  army  passed  on,  threatened   Brescia;   Milan 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ventured  not  to  take 
their  part  openly,  but  supplied  them  with  provisions. 

1  Raynaldus,  sab  ann.  1265. 
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But  through  the  treachery  of  the  Ghibellines,  bought, 
according  to  some  writers  of  the  time,  by  French  gold, 
or  intimidated  by  the  great  French  force,  which  the 
Chronicles,  perhaps  fiuthftdly  recording  the  ruidaiors  of 
the  day,  represented  as  sixty  thousand,  forty  thousand, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  the  allies  of  Manfred  ^  finally 
stood  aloof  in  sullen  passiveness.  The  French  reached 
the  Po.  They  advanced  still  without  serious  encounter, 
and  joined  their  master  in  Rome.  Charles,  in  bobm. 
though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  allowed  no  long 
>epose.  He  advanced  to  Ceperano,  with  the  in  NapiM. 
Legate,  the  Cardinal  St.  Angelo,  preaching  the  Cru- 
sade on  the  way.  Manfr^  prepared  himself  for  a 
gallant  resistance;  but  he  had  neither  calculated  on 
the  treachery  of  some  of  his  own  subjects,  nor  on  the 
impetuous  valor  of  the  French.  The  passage  of  the 
Gbirigliano  was  betrayed  by  the  Count  of  Caserta.  San 
Germano,  in  which  he  had  secured  a  strong  force  and 
ample  stores,  was  taken  by  assault.  Manfred's  courage 
was  unshaken ;  he  concentred  his  army  near  Ben- 
evento,  but  he  sent  messengers  to  Charles  to  propose 
negotiations.  "  Tell  the  Sultan  of  Nocera  that  I  will 
have  neither  peace  nor  treaty  with  him ;  I  vnll  send 
him  to  Hell,  or  he  shall  send  me  to  Paradise ! "  Such 
was  the  reply  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  French  army 
defiled  into  Uie  plain  before  Benevento.  Man-  Battle  or 
fred  IS  accused  of  rashness  for  venturing  on  Feb.  e,  1206. 
a  decisive  battle.  The  French  army  were  in  want  of 
money  and  of  provisions  ;  a  protracted  war  might  have 
worn  them  out.  Manfi^ed's  nephew,  Conrad  of  An- 
tioch,  was  in  the  Abruzzi,  Count  Frederick  in  Calabria« 

1  TIm  annaU  of  Modena  gire  5000  horse,  15,000  foot,  10,000  bowmen.  — 
See  the  Chronicles  in  HuratorL 
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and  the  Count  of  Ventdmiglia  in  Sicily ;  but  Manfi*ed 
perhaps  knew  that  notliing  less  than  splendid  success 
could  hold  in  awe  the  wavering  fidelity  of  his  subjects. 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  three  divisions.  On  the  French 
side  appearerl,  beside  the  three,  a  fourth.  "  Who  are 
these?"  inquired  Manfred.  "  The  Guelfe  of  Florence 
and  the  exiles  fi*om  other  cities."  "  Where  are  the 
Ghibellines,  for  whom  I  have  done  and  hazarded  so 
much?"  The  Germans  and  the  Saracens  fought  with 
desperate  valor.  Manfred  commanded  the  third  army 
of  the  Barons  of  Apulia  to  move  to  the  charge. 
Some,  among  them  the  great  Chamberlain,  hesitated. 
Death  of  turned,  fled.^  Manfred  plunged  in  his  des- 
*'*"'^*  peration  into  the  midst  of  the  firay,  and  fell 
unknown  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  body  was  found 
afler  three  days  and  recognized  by  a  boor,  who  threw 
it  across  an  ass,  and  went  shouting  along,  *^  Who  will 
buy  King  Manfred?"  He  was  struck  down  by  one 
of  Manfred's  Barons;  the  body  was  taken  to  King 
Charles.^  Charles  summoned  the  Barons  who  were 
prisoners,  and  demanded  if  it  was  indeed  the  body  of 
Manfred.  Gralvano  Lancia  looked  on  it,  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  generous 
French  urged  that  it  should  receive  honorable  burial. 
"  It  might  be,"  said  Charles,  **  were  he  not  under  ex- 
communication." The  body  was  hastily  interred  by 
the  bridge  of  Benevento:  the  warriors,  French  and 
Apnlian,  cast  each  a  stone,  and  a  huge  mound  ap- 

1  Dante  bnnds  the  treteoii  of  the  Apnlianst  tfab  was  the  field 

**  OTt  fti  bngkrdo 
CiaMcam  PogUete.*' — /fi>%nM,  zzrUl.  16. 

*  Compare  the  letter  of  Charles  announcing  the  victory  of  the  Popa,  bt- 
fiyre  the  body  was  found. 
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peared,^  like  those  under  which  repose  the  heroes  of 
ancient  times.  But  the  Papal  jealousy  would  not  allow 
the  Hohenstaufen  to  repose  within  the  territory  of  the 
Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  by  the  fw>.  ss. 
command  of  the  Pope,  ordered  him  to  be  torn  up  from 
his  rude  sepulchre.  He  was  again  buried  in  unconse- 
crated  ground,  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, near  the  river  Verde.* 

So  perished  the  noble  Manfred,  a  poet  like  his  father, 
all  accomplished  as  his  father,^  a  man  of  consummate 
courage  and  great  ability.  Naples  could  hardly  have 
had  a  more  promising  founder  for  a  native  dynasty. 
But  Naples  was  too  near  Rome;  and  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  had  not  yet  Ailfilled  its  destiny. 

The  first  act  of  the  triumphant  army  of  the  Cross, 
under  the  Pope's  ally,  was  the  sacking  of  the  g^^^ 
Papal  city  of  Benevento,  a  general  massacre  ^'••^•»*^ 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  violation  of  women,  even  of 
women  dedicated  to  God :  the  churches  did  not  escape 
the  common  pro&nation.  Charles  was  King  of  Naples : 
the  Capital  yielded,  Capua  surrendered  the  vast  treas- 
ures accumulated  by  Manfred.  The  King's  officers  were 
weighing  these  treasures.  **  What  need  of  scales  ?  "  said 
Ugo  di  Balzo,  a  Provencal  knight :  he  kicked  the  whole 
nto  three  portions :  "  This  is  for  my  Lord  the  King, 

1  Ricordano  Malespini. 
*  **  L*  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  c6  di  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 
Sotta  la  guardia  della  grave  mora; 
Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia,  e  maove  il  vento. 
Di  ftior  del  regno,  quasi  longo  *1  Verde 
Ove  le  trasmutd  a  Inme  spento.** 

Dante,  PurgaL  111. 
*  *'  Lo  Re  spesso  la  notte  andava  per  Barletta,  cantando  StrambuoUi  t 
cansoni,  che  iva  pigliando  il  Aresco,  e  con  esso  ivano  dei  Music!  SicilianI  oh* 
erano  gran  Romanzatori."  —  Matteo  Spinolli. 

—     VOL.  VI.  7 
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this  for  the  Queen,  this  for  your  Knights."  The  whole 
of  Apuha,  Calabria,  Sicily  submitted  to  the  Sovereign 
invested  by  the  Pope.^  But  they  soon  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  change,  to  which  they  had  looked  as  a  great 
deliverance,  as  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age  of  peace  and 
plenty.  The  French  soldiers  spread  wanton  devasta- 
tion wherever  they  went,  neither  respecting  property 
nor  the  rights  of  men  nor-  the  honor  of  women.  Na- 
ples was  at  first  disposed  to  admire  the  magnificence  of 
Charles  and  his  Barons ;  but  those  who  had  reproved 
the  hixuriousness  of  Frederick's  or  the  ruder  splendor 
of  Manfired's  court,  found  that  of  the  Provencal  King 
at  least  not  more  favorable  to  the  higher  morals.'  In- 
Tyi^ny  of  8*^^  ^f  being  relieved  firom  their  heavy  taxa- 
tiM  vranoh.    ^Jq^^  ^j^gy  ^gj^  ^Y^Q  ppgy  ^f  Q^  taore  merciless 

exaction.  King  Charles  seized  the  books  and  registers 
of  the  royal  revenues  in  the  hands  of  Grazzolmo  di 
Murra.  Every  royal  privilege,  subsidy,  collection,  or 
tax  was  enforced  with  more  rigorous  severity.  New 
justiciaries,  officers  of  customs,  notaries,  and  revenue 
collectors  sprung  up  in  hosts,  draining  without  restraint 
the  impoverished  people.  The  realm  began  too  late  to 
deplore  its  own  versatility,  to  look  back  on  the  days  of 
good  King  Manfi'ed.  Thus  are  these  feelings  expressed 
by  a  Gtielfic  historian :  ^^  O  King  Manfi-ed,  little  did  we 
know  thee  when  alive  I     Now  that  thou  art  dead,  we 

1  Clement  writer  to  Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  Legate  in  England:  **  CariaeiinQt 
fa  Christo  filius  £.  (C)  Rex  Sicilis  illustris  tenet  totnm  regnom,  illins 
hominis  pestilentls  cadaver  patidiun,  uxorem  et  liberos  optinens  et  thesau- 
rnm.**~MS.,  B.  M.,  May  1966.  The  March,  Florence,  Pistoia,  Sienna, 
Pisa,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Meaeengers  were  come  from  Uberto 
Pallavicini  and  the  Cremonese.    There  were  hopee  of  Genoa. 

s  Muratori  writes  thus:  — **  Per  altro  la  vennta  d<»*  Franseai  qnella  fu, 
che  comincib  ad  introdurre  il  luaso,  e  qualche  coea  di  peggio  a  ftce  matar  J 
coetumi  degl*  Italiani.**  —  Sub  ann. 
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d^lore  thee  in  vain  I  Thou  appearedst  as  a  ravening 
wolf  among  the  flocks  of  this  kingdom ;  now  fallen  by 
our  fickleness  and  inconstancy  under  the  present  gov- 
emment,  after  which  we  groaned,  we  find  that  thou 
wert  a  lamb.  Now  we  know  by  bitter  comparison 
how  mild  was  thy  rule.  We  thought  it  hard  that  part 
of  our  substance  must  be  yielded  into  thy  hands,  now 
we  find  that  all  our  substance  and  even  our  persons  are 
the  prey  of  the  stranger."  ^ 

Clement  IV.  could  not  dose  his  ears  to  these  sad 
complaints.  He  had  forced  himself  to  remon-  tim  Pope, 
strate  on  the  sack  of  Benevento  ;  but  throughout  Italy 
the  Gruelfe  rose  again  to  power,  Florence  was  in  their 
hands,  Pisa  made  supplication  to  the  Pope  to  be  released 
from  excommunication.  In  Milan  there  was  a  Proven- 
cal governor,  whose  cruelties  even  surpassed  Italian 
cruelties.  Charles  was  manifestly  aspiring  to  be  sn* 
preme  in  Italy .'^ 

But  the  Pope  did  not  neglect  more  remote  ofiences. 
The  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina  had  not  forgotten  iii«^uul 
the  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  Barons  of  England  to 
accept  his  mediation.^  Henry  III.  was  too  useful,  too 
profitable  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  See  to  be  abandoned 
to  his  unruly  subjects.  Immediately  on  his  accession 
tho  Pope  had  sent  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Hadrian  (Otto* 
buoni)  as  Legate,  with  the  same  ample  powers  with 
which  himself  had  been  invested.^    An  interdict  was 

1  Saba  Haleftpina,  Ui.  IS. 

*  See  all  the  lustoriaas. 

s  Letter  to  the  Queen,  complaining  of  the  insolence  of  the  Barons,  who 
had  not  permitted  him  to  land  in  England  when  Legate.  —  MS.,  B.  M.,  v. 
lii.  p.  8. 

^  The  bolb  addressed  to  Ottobaoni  are  transcripts  of  those  befbre  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cardinal  St.  Sabina,  the  usaal  ibrm,  mutatis  mutandb. 
US.,  B.  H.    They  filled  several  pages. 
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laid  upon  the  island  if  it  refused  to  admit  the  L^ate. 
If  the  Legate  should  not  be  permitted  to  land,  he  was 
to  transmit  inhibitions  to  the  clergy,  having  equal  force, 
inhibitions  to  allow  no  matrimonial  rites  to  the  rebels, 
or  to  communicate  with  them  in  any  way  whatever^ 
He  had  the  same  authority  to  thrust  his  followers  into 
dignities  or  benefices  from  which  the  rebellious  clergy 
or  those  connected  with  the  rebels  were  to  be  ejected. 
All  sons  of  rebel  Barons  or  Nobles,  all  nephews  of  rebel 
Churchmen  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  parsonages  or 
benefices,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  them.'  No 
promotions  were  to  be  made  to  bishoprics  or  archbish- 
oprics without  express  consent  of  the  Holy  See.'  It 
was  admitted  that  many  Bishops  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Barons;  no  fiivor  was  to  be  shown  to  those  of 
London,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  or  Ely ;  they  were  on  no 
account  to  be  released  from  excommunication.^  Tenths 
were  to  be  levied  for  the  Holy  War.*  The  L^ate  was 
to  preach  or  cause  to  be  preached  a  Crusade  in  Eng- 
land and  even  in  Germany  against  the  insurgent  Bar- 
ons. Louis  of  France  was  urged  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause  of  monarchy  against 
those  rebels  who  were  accused  of  a  design  to  throw 
ofi^  altogether  the  kingly  sway.  Nothing  less  than  a 
general  league  of  Princes  could  put  down  those  sons 
of  wrath  and  of  treason,  the  Barons  of  England.* 

1  Ibid.,  dated  Perugia,  June  1, 1265,  p.  119.  Since  he  had  excommimi- 
cnted  **  nonnulloe  barones  et  fitutores  eonun,  et  inhabitatoree  Qoinqae  Por- 
tnum/*  if  way  of  than  had  obtained  letten  of  absolotion,  **  in  a^itndlna 
veri  aut  simulate,"  unless  they  abandoned  the  party  of  Leicester  they 
were  to  be  as  heathens  and  publicans. 

s  Ibid.,  same  date.  *  Ibid.,  tame  data. 

4  Ibid.,  so^e  months  later,  Oct.  1966. 

»  Ibid.,  July  1.  The  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  Templars,  Hospitalkfi^ 
Teutonic  Knights,  Sisters  of  St.  Clare,  were  alone  exempt. 

«  Ibid.,  Perugia,  May  6«  1S65,  p.  75,  &o. 
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The  Pope,  as  Cardinal  Legate,  had  excommunicated 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Roger  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Hugo  the 
Chief  Justiciary,  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  he  had  summoned  four  of  the  English  Prelates 
before  him  at  Boulogne,  and  oixlered  them  to  publish 
the  excommunication  in  England.  The  excommum'ca* 
tion  had  been  taken  from  the  unreluctant  hands  of  the 
Bishops.  The  excommunicated  had  appealed  to  the 
Pope ;  the  appeal  was  ratified  in  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy.  But  the  excommunication  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed at  Perugia.  **  Nothing  could  be  done  unless 
that  turbulent  man  of  sin  (Leicester)  and  all  his  race 
were  plucked  up  out  of  the  realm."  ^  The  new  Cardi- 
nal Legate  was  urged  to  hasten  to  England  to  consum- 
mate his  work* 

Ere  he  had  ceased  to  be  Cardinal  Legate,  the  Pope 
(Ugo  Falcodi)  had  heard  at  Boulogne  the  fiital  tidings 
ci  the  battle  of  Lewes,  the  captivity  of  the  King  and 
of  Prince  Edward.  Then  after  his  accession  had  come 
the  news  of  the  escape  of  Prince  Edward,  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  from  the  Barons.  The 
Pope  wrote  in  triumph  to  the  Prince,^  urging  him  to 
make  every  effort  to  release  his  fether  from  slavery ; 
the  excommimication  was  at  once  removed  from  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.'  The  tidings  of  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  of  the  death  of  Simon  Earl  of  Leicester, 
filled  him  with  melancholy  and  joy.*  Yet  extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  Simcm  de  Montfort,  excommunicate  by 

1  Epist  ad  Card.  St  Hadrian.  **  IHsi  diotus  yir  pestUeos  cum  tot&  sal 
|fliog«oie  d«  regno  Anglis  aveUatnr.**  —  July  19, 1265.  At  this  timt  Man* 
fred  was  advancing  on  Rome. 

s  To  Prince  Edward.    The  letter  enters  into  some  details. 

•  n>id.,  p.  191. 

*  ^  L0U  nobis  et  tristia  enarrastis.**  —  Clement  IT.,  Epist  i  8k 
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the  Pope,  to  the  Pope  the  Man  of  Sin,  was  the  Saint 
and  Martyr  of  popular  love  and  worship;^  he  waa 
equalled  with  Becket.^  Poetry,  Latin,  English,  French, 
celebrated,  sanctified,  canonized  him.  His  miracles,  in 
their  number,  wonderfulness,  and  in  their  attestations 
might  have  moved  the  jealousy  of  St.  Francis  or  of 
Becket  himself.^  Prayers  were  addressed  to  him;^ 
prayer  was  ofiered  through  his  intercession.^ 

The  Ejng's  victory  seemed  complete,  the  Barons 
crushed,  the  liberties  of  England  buried  in 
the  grave  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  Cardi- 
nal Legate  crossed  to  England  with  the  Queen.  The 
Queen  Eleanor  was  not  the  least  odious  of  the  foreign- 
ers  who  ruled  the  feeble  mind  of  the  King :  to  her  in- 
fluence had  been  attributed  the  unjust,  ill-considered 
Th«  Legate  &ward  of  Louis  of  France.  The  Legate  as- 
oot.29,m.  gmned  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority.*  In 
the  church  of  Westminster,  the  splendid  foundation  of 

1  BishaDger  mys  Uimt  all  nnks  heard  of  hit  death  witii  the  moat  pro- 
foand  sorrow,  **  pr»cipiie  religioai,  qui  partiboa  illia  fiaTebant." — Ghniik. 
p.  48. 

s  See  in  Wright's  Political  Songs  that  on  the  battle  of  Lewea.  Afterhic 
death  we  read  in  another:  — 

<«  Mm  par  »  mori,  le  eMOS  Menlbct 
Oonqidftla  Tfetoire, 
Oonune  U  Martyr  de  Oeataibjr 
ffadstMTlB.''   (p.m)i 

aad  the  long  Latin  poem,  p.  71. 

•  See  Uie  *<  Miiacula,**  published  by  Mr.  HalliweU  at  ths  end  of  KishaB- 
far,  Camden  Society,  1840. 

*  « **  Salve  Sunon  MontslbftiB, 
Totius  flos  militia. 
Doras  passos  pcBDas  mortia, 
Protector  gentis  Anglia.** 
'  **  Ora  pro  nobis,  Beate  Simon,  ut  digni  simos  promisaSonibQi  QuM.** 
—  Ibid.  p.  109. 

•  See  the  Papal  bulls,  gratolatoiy  to  the  King  and  Prince,  and  adaooi 
toryto  the  Barons  to  return  to  the  Sang's  alkgianoe — B;f]iier,  L  817, 819 
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Heniy  lU.  (under  whose  shadow  I  wrote  these  lines), 
he  appeared  in  his  full  scarlet  pontifical  robes,  recited 
die  act  of  excommunication  passed  on  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  all  his  adherents,  abrogated  all  the  oaths  sworn 
by  the  King,  declared  null  and  void  all  the  constitu- 
tions and  provisions  of  the  realm.^  At  Northampton 
he  lield  a  council,  and  by  name  confirmed  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Prelates  who  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  Barons,  Winchester,  Worcester,  Lon- 
don, Chichester.^  The  Pope,  while  he  made  large 
grants  of  the  tenths,  and  triumphed  in  the  King's  tri- 
umph, in  more  Christian  spirit  enjoined  him  to  use  his 
victory  with  mercy  and  moderation.'  If  any  mercy 
was  shown  to  the  persons  (and  this  is  doubtful,  for  all 
the  bravest  and  most  formidable  had  perished  in  the 
field),  there  was  none  to  their  estates.  The  obsequious 
Parliament  passed  a  sweeping  sentence  of  confiscation 
on  the  lands  of  all  who  had  joined  or  favored  De  Mont- 
fort.  The  Legate  was  not  less  severe  against  the 
obnoxious  clergy .*  There  was  a  wide  and  general 
ejection  of  all  who  had  been  or  were  suspected  of 
having  been  on  the  proscribed  side.  The  Pope  is 
again  busy  in  reaping  for  his  own  colleagues  and  fol- 
lowers some  grains  of  the  golden  harvest.  Demands 
are  made,  at  first  modest,  for  prebends,  for  pensions  in 
lavor  of  Roman  ecclesiastics.^     He  is  compelled  by  the 

I  WUkes,  72. 

9  Kiihanger,  p.  47. 

*  Rymer,  he.  cUaL 

4  **  Qui  non  solum  et  pest  tenms  et  posseesiones  oodsomm  in  bello  et  oap 
dronim  uecessari*  etiam  bona  tarn  spiritualia  quam  temporalia  religio0o- 
ram  violavere,  nolli  parceDtes  ordini,  dignitatis  rel  ecclcaiastica  libertad 
....  infinitam  peciiniam  ab  eis  immisericorditer  eztorsemnt,  abbates  et 
qaascunqoe  domos  religioeas  tants  suppeditationi  mancipando  qnod  viz 
ant  nnnquam  poterunt  respirare.**  —  Risbangper,  p.  48. 

ftMS,B.]d[.,p.aOS.  AssigmnentofSeO  marks  on  England  to  tbaBiahov 
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poverty  of  the  Cardinals  to  become  more  pressmg, 
more  exorbitant  in  his  exactions. 

During  the  next  year  there  is  a  formidaUe  reaction ; 
BMotkm.  ^  "Wide  and  profound  dissatis&ction  had  spread 
A.D.1286.  through  the  realm.  The  discontented  are 
defending  themselves  with  desperate  resolution  in  the 
isle  of  Ely.  Rome  is  alarmed  by  the  gloomy  news 
from  England :  the  Pope  is  trembling  for  the  lives  of 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince ;  he  is  trembling 
for  the  irrecoverable  loss  of  that  noble  fief  of  the  See 
of  Rome.^  The  afirighted  Cardinal  is  disposed  to 
abandon  his  hopeless  mission.  The  Pope  r^roves  him 
for  his  cowardice,  but  leaves  it  to  bis  discretion  whether 
he  will  remain  or  not  in  the  contumacious  and  ungrate- 
ful island.^ 

The  King's  cause  again  prospers :  at  Christmas  the 
King  and  the  Legate  are  seen  dining  together  in  pub- 
lic at  Westminster.  The  indignant  people  remark  that 
the  seat  of  honor,  the  first  service  of  all  the  dishes  are 
reserved  to  the  Legate ;  the  King  sits  lower,  and  par- 
takes of  the  best  fare,  but  after  the  Legate.^  At  St. 
Edmondsbury  the  ecclesiastics  resisted  the  demand  not 

of  Ostift  and  Velletri,  "  propter  egMtatem.**  One  or  two  beneficee  to  be 
obtained  in  England  to  make  ap  this  Bom.  **  In  eundem  modnm  pro  domi- 
no veterrano  (Velletri)  ccczxvi.  marks."  He  intends  to  write,  on  account 
of  the  general  poverty'  of  the  Cardinals^  not  only  "  pro  daobus,  pro  pluri- 
bos,  licet  non  in  tant&  samm&  sed  minore.**  Perugia,  Oct  S6, 1265,  p. 
117.  ^  Importabilis  fratrum  persuasio,  qoas  fbnte  liberalitatis  ipeius  qui  ad 
Romanam  Ecdesiam  de  mnndi  diversis  partibus  flnere  consaevit,  psne,  vel 
quasi  ponitus  arefacto,  crescit,  nee  oessat  crescere.*'  —  P.  9S3. 

1  **  Nihil  aliud  esset  penftus,  nisi  totnm  everti  negottom,  Ragem,  Regi- 
nam  et  liberos  tradi  morti,  et  Ecclesie  Romans  ftudum  tarn  nobile  sine  spe 
qualibet  recnperationis  amitti."  ^  MS.,  B.  M.,  p.  3SS. 

s  n>id.,  May  16, 1966. 

8  t(  Legato  in  eedili  regis  ooUocato,  singulisque  fercnlis  coram  eo  primitni 
appositis,  et  postremo  coram  rege,  nnde  murmorabant  multi  in  aulA  regis  ** 
—  Rishanger,  p.  M. 
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only  of  the  tenths,  but  of  thirty  thousand  marks  more, 
claimed  by  the  Pope  as  arrears  of  the  King's  debt  for 
the  subjugation  of  Naples.^ 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  at  the  close  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement  IV.,  the  Cardinal  Leg-  councu  in 
te  holds  a  Council  of  the  Churcli  of  Eng-  ^  *^''''•• 
knd  and  Ireland  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The 
famous  constitutions  of  Ottobuoni,  the  com-  oon«ti*utioiM 
pletion  and  confirmation  of  those  of  Cardinal  o^ottobaoni. 
Otho,  are  passed,  which  were  held  for  some  time  as  the 
canon  law  of  England.^  Of  these  constitutions  some 
must  be  noticed,  as  giving  a  view  of  the  religion  of  the 
times.  I.  The  absolute  exemption  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  from  all  taxation  by  the  stato,  the  obedience 
of  the  laity  to  the  clergy,  were  asserted  in  the  fullest 
and  most  naked  simplicity.*  II.  One  was  directed 
against  the  clergy  bearing  arms.  Some  of  the  clergy 
are  described  (awful  wickedness  I)  as  little  better  than 
robber  chieflains.*  It  was  forgotten  that  but  a  few  years 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  in  arms 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  before  Turin;  that 
French  Bishops  were  in  the  army  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
the  army  blessed,  sanctified  by  the  Pope  I  III.  Plural- 
ities were  generally  condemned;^   pluralities  without 

1  Rishmnger,  p.  61. 

s  April  21, 1268.  Wilkins'B  Concilia.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  tliat 
he  author  of  the  constitutions  may  have  been  no  less  than  Benedetto  Gae- 
fani,  afterwards  BoniflAce  Yin.  He  was  the  companion  and  coonsellor  of 
Ottobuoni  in  England. 

s  **  Nee  alicni  liceat  censnm  ponere  super  ecdesiam  Dei.  Ammonemus 
Begem  et  prindpee  et  omnes  qui  in  potestato  sunt,  ut  cum  magnft  humili- 
tate  archepiscopis  omnibusque  aliis  episcopis  obediant'* 

4  *'In  his  ergo  tarn  horrendis  soeleribus  dericos  debaochantes**->they 
oad  been  described  as  joining  bands  of  robbers  —  **  prosequimur  excom- 
vonieatioiie,  deprivatione.**  —  Art  viii. 

•  John  Ifaunsel  is  described  (Bi^hanger,  p.  18)  as  **  muHarom  in  An^UI 
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Papal  dispensations  altogether  proscribed.^  lY.  There 
was  a  strong  canon  against  the  married  clergy:  not 
merely  were  many  clergy  married,^  but  the  osage  ex- 
isted to  a  great  extent  of  the  transmission  of  benefices 
from  father  to  son,  and  these  benefices  were  not  seldom 
defended  by  violence  and  force  of  arms.* 

We  return  to  Italy,  with  a  glance  at  Spain,  and  the 
jmdm  of  earlier  years  of  Clement's  Pontificate.  The 
Artngon.  trfumphs  of  James,  the  King  of  Arragon, 
over  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  the  capture  of  Murcia, 
called  forth  the  triumphant  gratulations  of  the  Pope. 

rector  ecclesutrnm  et  possessor  reddituum  quomm  non  ent  nnmenis,  iU 
quod  ditior  clericus  eo  non  in  orbe  videretiir.**  Mr.  Halliwell  quotes  the 
Chron.  Mailros.  as  gtving  him  700  livingt,  bringing  in  1S,000  marks.  I 
cannot  find  the  passage. 

1  Henry  de  Wingbam  is  a  good  example  of  what  might  be  and  was  done 
by  Papal  dispensations  (MS.,  B.  M.,  ix.  p.  814).  Wingliam  has  license  to 
hold  the  deanery  of  St  Bfartin*8-le-Grand|  the  chancellorship  of  Exeter,  a 
prebend  of  Salisbury,  ac  wtivertot  aUoi  permmatua^  etiam  aUa  benefida 
(dated  Anagni,  Jnly  23, 1259).  A  month  after  De  Whigham  (of  whom 
Paris  speaks  as  a  disinterested  man,  mb  turn,  1S57)  is  bishop  elect  of  Lon- 
don :  he  petitions  to  hold  all  these  benefices  with  London  fi>r  five  years. 
He  was  also  Lord  Chancellor.  The  nephew  of  this  poor  man,  holding  only 
two  livings,  has  Papal  license  to  bold  two  more. — P.  411*  Anagni,  Aug. 
28. 1259. 

s  tt  Kisi  derici  et  maxima  qui  in  sacris  ordinibus  oonstituti,  qui  in  domi- 
bus  suls  detinent  public^  concubinas."  —  Art  viii. 

<  The  MS.,  B.  M.,  are  full  of  notices  of  mairied  clergy  in  En^and.  Let- 
ter to  the  Archbishop  of  York  (xi.  124).  Sons  succeeded  to  their  fitthers' 
benefices,  "  quidam  in  ecclesiis,  in  quibns  patres  ministrarint  eorum,  se  im- 
mediate patribus  ejus  subetituti,  tanquam  jure  hereditario  poosidere  sanctn- 
arium  Dei.**  The  same  in  diocese  of  Lincoln,  p.  182;  Worcester,  p.  186; 
Ourlisle,  p.  177.  Complaints  to  Bishop  of  Salisbury  of  priests  who  have 
**  fbcarin.**  To  Bishop  of  Coventry,  of  their  holding  these  benefices  **  vio- 
lenter  et  annate  manu,**  Dec  21,  1285.  So  also  to  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
June  12, 1240;  Winchester,  p.  5  and  35, 1248.  The  Synod  of  Exeter  (WU- 
kins.  Concilia,  c.  xviii.  p.  142)  complains  of  clerks  on  their  death-beds  pro- 
viding for  their  concubines  and  children  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  levennes, 
**  praesumptione  tam  damnati  in  extremis  laborantc^,  ct  de  infemis  minimi 
cogitantes  in  suis  ultimis  voluntatibus  ....  bona  ecclesisB  coneubinis  19^ 
Unquere  non  formidant'*    These  wills  were  declared  illegaL 
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But  James  of  Arragon  was  not  to  be  indulged  in  weak- 
nesses unbecoming  a  Christian  warrior.  The  Pope  sum- 
moned him  to  break  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fettered 
by  a  beautiful  mistress,  and  to  return  to  his  lawful  wife: 
he  urged  him  to  imitate  the  holy  example  of  Louis  of 
France.  King  James  pleaded  that  his  wife  was  a 
leper,  and  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
*'  Thinkest  thou,"  rejoined  the  Pope,  "  that  if  all  the 
Queens  of  the  earth  were  lepers,  we  would  allow  Kings 
to  join  in  adulterous  commerce  with  other  women? 
Better  that  all  the  royal  houses  should  wither  root  and 
branch."  He  put  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon to  another  test :  he  ordered  him  inexorably  to  expel 
all  Mussulmans  from  his  dominions,  to  depose  all  the 
Jews  from  the  high  places  which  they  held  in  this  as  in 
many  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.^ 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
the  insupportable  tyranny  of  the  French  nn-  Napi«. 
Jer  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  resentment  of  a  j>.  laffil 
the  Ghibellines  throughout  Italy,  had  wrought  up  a 
spirit  of  wide-spread  revolt.  The  young  Conradin 
could  alone  deliver  Sicily  from  the  foreign  yoke,  check 
the  revengeful  superiority  of  the  Guel6,  and  restore 
the  now  lamented  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Many  se- 
cret messages  were  sent  from  Tuscany  and  Lombardy. 
Gkilvano  and  Frederick  di  Lancia,  and  the  two  chiefi 
of  the  house  of  Capece,  whose  lives  had  been  excepted 
from  the  general  proscription  of  Manfred's  partisans, 
found  their  way  to  Germany.  They  called  on  Conra- 
din to  assert  his  hereditary  rights ;  to  appear  as  a  deliv- 
erer from  foreign  oppression.  The  youth,  not  yet  six- 
teen, listened  with  too  eager  avidity.  At  the  Bndofiw 
^  Clement,  Epitt    BAfiuUdut,  tub  ami. 
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liead  of  four  thousand  German  troops  he  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  held  his  court  at  Verona. 

Pope  Clement  heard  the  intelligence  with  dismay. 
He  instantly  cited  the  presumptuous  boy,  who  had 
4.D.ia6S.  dared  to  claim  a  kingdom  granted  away  by 
the  See  of  Rome,  to  answer  before  his  liege  lord  at 
Viterbo.  There,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Viterbo,  in  May, 
and  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  pro- 
claimed his  excommunication.  He  wrote  to  Florence 
to  warn  the.  Republic  of  ^^  the  young  serpent  which  had 
bprung  up  from  the  blood  of  the  old/'  He  wrote  to 
Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  to  make  a  diversion  by 
attacking  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Conradin.  He 
declared  Conradin  deposed  from  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  in  terms  which  showed  his  own  consciousness  that 
the  danger  was  in  the  tyranny  and  in  the  hatred  of 
Charles  rather  than  in  the  strength  or  popularity  of 
Conradin.  He  entreated  him  ^^  to  moderate  the  horri- 
ble exactions  enforced  under  the  royal  seal ;  ^  to  listen 
to  the  petitions  of  his  people ;  to  put  some  check  on 
the  wasteful  extravagance  of  his  court;  to  keep  a  bal- 
ance of  his  receipts  and  expenditure ;  to  place  on  the 
seat  of  justice  men  of  incorruptible  integrity,  with 
ample  salaries,  so  as  to  be  superior  to  bribery ;  not  to 
permit  unnecessary  appeals  to  the  King;  to  avoid  all 
vexatious  inquisitions;  not  to  usurp  the  guardianship 
of  orphans ;  to  punish  all  attempts  to  corrupt  magis- 
trates y  not  to  follow  the  baleful  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  Church."  ' 

1  **  Sigillo  tuo  legem  impera,  at  tollator  infkmiA  de  horrendia  exactioni- 
imf  eo  nomine  &cti8  *'  ei  seq.  Clem.  £p. 
s  See  the  letter  of  Pope  Clement  is  Martene,  and  in  Baynaldaa,  sab  aim 
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Yet  this  King,  who  needed  these  sage  admonitions  as 
to  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  was  raised  at  this 
very  juncture  by  the  Pope  to  the  extraordinarj'  oflBce 
now  vacant  —  an  office  the  commanding  title  of  which 
was  ill-suited  to  the  man  and  to  the  times  —  that  of 
Peacemaker,^  or  Conservator  of  the  Peace  throughout 
Tuscany  and  all  the  provinces  subject  to  the  Roman 
empire ;  in  other  words,  to  keep  down  the  Ghibellines, 
and  by  force  of  arms  to  compel  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.*  King  Alfonso  of  Castile  heard  with  jealousy 
of  this  new  title,  which  sounded  as  though  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  usurping  the  prerogative  of  the  Empire,  if 
not  intending  to  supplant  both  himself  and  his  compet- 
itor, Richard  of  Cornwall.  The  Pope  was  compelled 
at  once  to  soothe  and  to  alarm  the  Spaniard ;  to  allay 
his  fears  as  to  any  designs  of  Charles  upon  the  Empire, 
not  without  some  significant  hint  that  the  coronation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  indispensable  for  a 
just  title  to  the  Empire ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne had  crowned  Richard.  Alfonso  was  awed  into 
silence,  if  not  satisfied.' 

But,  not  at  the  instigation,  nor  with  any  encourage- 
ment from  the  King  of  Castile,  two  of  his  brothers  had 

1  '*  Paciariam  non  pardariaiD." 

3  There  is  a  curious  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  Cardinal  St  Hadrian. 
MS.,  B.  M.  When  he  had  created  Charles  paciarins,  **  opponeotibus  Se- 
nensibns,  Pisanis  et  pluribus  Ghibellinis.**  The  Romans,  under  the  senator 
Henry  of  Castile,  were  in  league  with  the  Ghibellines.  Henry  had  takei. 
some  citieA,  and  seized  in  Rome  the  brothers  Napoleon  and  Mattheo  Orsini, 
Angelo  Malebranca,  John  Savelli,  Peter  Stefaneschi,  Richard  Anm'baleschi, 
some  of  whom  he  had  sent  by  night  prisoners  to  Monticelli.  "  We  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  war  with  the  Romans:  Conradin  is  in  Verona  with  all 
Lorabardy,  except  Pavia,  and  the  march  of  Treviso.  Sicily  it  in  ftdl  re> 
voh  under  Frederick  of  Castile.**  **  God's  will  be  done,"  concludes  dM 
deront  Pope.  — Viterbo,  Nov.  38, 1267. 
Olement,  Epist. 
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become  the  most  dangerous  adversaries  of  the  Pope. 
Henry  and  Frederick  of  Castile  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  land,^  had  taken  to  a  wild  adventurous 
life,  and  found  hospitality  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Tunis.  It  was  said  that  they  had  adopted  at  least 
Mohammedan  manners,  attended  Mohanunedan  rites, 
and  more  than  half  embraced  the  Mohammedan  creed.' 
They  returned  to  Europe.  Frederick  landed  in  Sicily, 
where  some  short  time  after  he  raised  the  standard  of 
Conradin.  Henry  went  on  to  Italy  ;  he  was  received 
by  his  cousin,  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  bestowed  on  him 
sixty  thousand  crowns.  Henry  had  hopes,  ^Mtered  by 
the  Papal  Court,  if  not  by  the  Pope,  of  obtaining  the 
investiture  of  Sardinia,  which  the  Pope  would  &in 
wrest  from  the  rule  of  Ghibelline  Pisa.  But  Charles 
H,niT  of  of  Anjou  grew  jealous  of  Henry  of  Castile  ; 
^'•^•'  he  too  had  pretensions  on  Sardinia ;  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  grasp  of  Henry ;  and  the  Castil- 
ian  was  brooding  in  dissatisfaction  and  dbappointment, 
when  the  opportunity  of  revenge  arose.  The  people 
of  Rome  were  looking  abroad  for  a  Senator.  Charles 
had  surrendered  or  forfeited  his  office  when  he  became 
King  of  Naples.  A  short-lived  rule  of  two  concur- 
rent Senators  had  increased  the  immitigable  feud.  An- 
gelo  Capucio  was  a  noble  Roman,  still  attached  to  the 
&llen  fortunes  of  M^nfr^.  By  his  influence,  not\rith- 
•tanding  the  repugi^nce  of  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  and 
strong  opposition  from  some  of  the  Cardinals,  Henry 

1  Thej  Boem  to  have  oeen  at  the  iM^d  of  a  coostitiitioiud  oppoeitioa 
•gaiiiBt  their  brother  Alfonso,  who  atpired  <o  rule  without  the  Cortes. 

>  Marume  describes  Heniy  as  **  in  rebus  bellids  potens  et  strennus,  et 
nimium  callidu»,  sod  r<3eleniti88iinus  et  in  fidei  catholica  cultn  non  diligens 
proeeeator.**  Fcr  novate  rcHsons  for  the  hatred  of  Henry  and  Charles,  ms 
Hispan.  ID^*«(-       d.  647;  Amari;  Vespro  Siciliano,  clii.  p.  80. 
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of  Castile  was  chosen  Senator  of  Rome.  He  com- 
menced his  rule  with  some  of  those  acts  of  stern  equity 
which  ever  overawed  and  captivated  the  Roman  people. 
Clement  too  late  began  to  suspend  his  design  of  invest- 
ing Charles  of  Anjou  with  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  to 
which  Henry  might  again  aspire.  But  tlie  hatred  of 
Charles  was  deep  in  Henry's  heart ;  he  openly  dis- 
played the  banner  of  Conradin.  Galvano  g^^^  ^^^ 
Lancia,  the  kinsman  and  most  active  parti-  oon»din. 
san  of  Manfred,  hastened  to  Rome;  and  the  Pope 
heard  with  indignation  that  the  Swabian  standard  was 
waving  from  the  hallowed  Lateran,  where  Lancia  had 
taken  up  his  quarters,  and  was  parading  his  forces 
before  it.^  The  censures  of  the  Pontiff  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  Rome  made  no  impression.  The 
Senator  summoned  the  people  to  the  Capitol  ;.  his 
armed  bands  were  in  readiness ;  he  seized  two  of 
the  Orsini,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Monticelli,  near  Tivoli;  two  of  the  Savelli  were 
cast  into  the  dungeons  under  the  Capitol,  many  others 
into  different  prisons ;  Henry  of  Castile  took  possession 
of  St.  Peter's  and  of  the  Papal  palaces.* 

The  few  German  troops  with  which  Conradin  had 
crossed  the  Alps  fell  off  for  want  of  pay :  *   but  the 
Ghibelline  interest,  the  nobler  feelings,  awak-  Morementi 
ened  in  favor  of  the  gallant  boy  thus  cruelly  a.».  laes. 
deprived  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  growing  hatred  of 
the  French  soon  gathered  an  army  around  him.     He 

"( **  Ac  loca,  specialiter  Laterani,  ad  qiue  ingredienda  viri  etiam  justi  viz 
digni  sunt  habiti,  pompis  lascivientibiu  circniref  ac  ibidem  hospitium  aod- 
pere  noo  expavit.*'  —  Lib.  Pontif.  quoted  in  Baynald.,  1267. 

s  See  note  above  from  MS.,  B.  M. 

« It  is  curious  to  observe  (in  Bohmer*8  Register),  c '  the  few  acts  of  Con- 
radin in  Italy,  hoTr  large  a  part  are  on  the  pawning  (Verpfdndung)  of  €•• 
Utes  or  rights  for  sums  of  money.  —  p.  887. 
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set  out  from  faithAil  Verona ;  he  was  received  in  Pavia, 
in  Pisa,  in  Sienna,  as  the  champion  of  Ghibellinism ; 
as  the  lawful  King  of  Sicily.*  In  Apulia,  the  Saracens 
of  Lucera  were  in  arms ;  in  Sicily,  Frederick  of  Castile, 
with  the  Saracens  and  some  of  Manfred's  partisans,  firho 
had  taken  refuge  in  Africa  and  now  returned.  The 
island  was  in  full  revolt;  the  Lieutenant  of  Cbai'les 
was  defeated ;  except  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Syracuse, 
Sicily  was  in  t^e  power  of  Conradin.  Already,  in  his 
agony  of  apprehension,  the  Pope,  finding  that  Charles 
was  still  in  Tuscany,  pressing  his  advantages  in  fiivor 
of  the  Guelis  of  Florence,  hastily  summoned  him  to 
return  to  Naples.  "  Why  do  we  write  to  thee  as  King, 
while  thou  seemest  utterly  to  disregard  thy  kingdom  ? 
It  is  without  a  head,  exposed  to  the  Saracens  &nd  to  the 
traitorous  Christians ;  already  exhausted  by  your  rob- 
beries, it  is  now  plundered  by  others.  The  locust  eats 
what  the  canker-worm  has  left.  Spoilers  will  not  be 
wanting,  so  long  as  its  defender  is  away.  If  you  love 
the  kingdom,  think  not  that  the  Church  will  incur  the 
toil  and  cost  of  conquering  it  anew ;  you  may  return 
to  your  Countship,  and,  content  with  the  vain  name  of 
king,  await  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Perhaps,  in  reli- 
ance on  your  merits,  you  expect  a  miracle  to  be  wrought 
in  your  fevor ;  that  Grod  will  act  in  your  behalf,  while 
you  thus  follow  your  own  counsels,  and  despise  those 
of  others.  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  thee  on  this 
affair :  my  venerable  brother,  Rudolph,  Bishop  of  Al- 
ba, has  prevailed  on  me  to  send  you  these  few  last 
words."  ^ 

I  In  Pavia,  March  22;  in  Pisa,  April  4;  in  Sienna,  July  7;  in  Rome,  July 
7  or  August  11.  In  Rome  he  is  said  to  have  had  5000  Q«rman  knighte 
Henry  of  Castile  800  Spaniards. 

<  Clement,  Epist.  apud  Raynald.,  a.  d.  1969,  p.  238. 
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Charles  obeyed,  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  Naples ; 
he  formed  the  siege  of  Lucera,  the  strong-  conmdin 
hold  of  his  most  dangerous  foes,  the  Saracens.  Rome. 
Conradin  advanced  towards  Rome ;  he  marched  under 
the  walls  of  Viterbo,  intending  perhaps  to  insult  or 
intimidate  the  Pope,  who  had  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
city.  The  affirighted  Cardinals  thronged  around  the 
Pope,  who  was  at  prayer.  "  Fear  not,"  he  said ;  "  tliey 
will  be  scattered  like  smoke."  He  even  ascended  the 
walls,  beneath  which  Conradin  and  his  young  and 
fkithfiil  friend  Frederick  of  Austria  were  prancing  on 
their  stately  coursers.  "Behold  the  victims  for  the 
sacrifice."  ^ 

The  dark  vaticinations  of  the  Pope,  though  sadlj 
verified  by  the  event  (perhaps  but  the  echo  of  the 
event),  if  bruited  abroad  in  Rome,  had  no  more  effect 
than  the  ecclesiastical  thunders  which  at  every  onward 
step  Clement  had  hurled  with  reiterated  solemnity  at 
the  head  of  Conradin.  Notwithstanding  these  excom- 
munications, the  Romans  welcomed  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  Conradin,  called  by  the  Pope  "the  ac- 
cursed branch  of  an  accursed  stem,  the  manifest  enemy 
of  the  Church :  "  "  Rome  had  calmly  seen  that  son  of 
malediction,  Gblvano  Landa,  who  had  so  long  walked 
the  broad  road  to  perdition,  from  whose  approach  they 
should  have  shrunk  with  scorn,  displaying  tlie  banner 
of  Conradin  from  the  Lateran."  It  was  an  event  as 
yet  unheard,  which  disturbed  the  soul  of  the  Pontiff, 
that  although  occasional  discords,  and  even  the  scandal 
of  wars,  had  taken  place  between  the  Pope  and  his 
City,  now  their  fidelity  should  revolt  to  the  persecutor 
of  the  Church ;  that  Rome  should  incur  the  guilt  of 

1  Rijiimld.  c  xxii.  Freher. 
VOL.  n.  8 
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matricide.^  Yet  not  the  less  did  the  Senator  and  Rome 
welcome  the  young  Swabian.  Henry  the  Senator 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Con- 
radin^s  army,  having  first  plundered  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  The  Pope  heard  with  deeper  resentment 
that  the  Lateran,  the  churches  of  St.  Paul,  St*  Basil 
on  the  Aventine,  Santa  Sabina,  and  other  convents, 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  treasures,  which 
were  expended  upon  the  army  of  the  excommunicate.' 

But  the  destiny  which  hovered  over  the  house  of 
^t^M^^  Hohenstaufen  had  not  yet  exhausted  its  vials 
T.gikoo«>.  q{  ^j^^Jj  ^^  the  battle  of  Tagliacozaso,  the 
French  for  once  condescended  to  depend  not  on  their 
impetuous  valor  alone,  but  on  prudence,  military  skill, 
and  a  reserve  held  by  the  aged  Alard  de  St.  Valery,  a 
French  knight,  just  returned  from  that  school  of  war, 
Palestine.  St.  Valery's  eight  himdred  men  retrieved 
the  lost  battle.  Conradin,  Frederick  of  Austria,  Henry 
of  Castile,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  remorseless  con- 
queror. Conradin  had  almost  bribed  John  Frangipani, 
Lord  of  Astura,  to  lend  him  a  bark  to  escape.  The 
Frangipani  sold  him  for  large  estates  in  the  princedom 
of  Benevento.* 

Christendom  heard  with  horror  that  the  royal  brother 
ixMatkm  of  ^^  St.  Louis,  that  the  champion  of  Ae  Church, 
^'**°'**"^  after  a  mock  trial,  by  the  sentence  of  one 
judge,   Robeii;    di    Lavena  —  after   an    unanswerable 

1  Apad  Baynald.  a.d.  1269. 

sibid. 

*  *^  En  1256,  qaatre  ana  apr^s  les  Vdpres  Siciliennes,  on  amiiml  de  Jac- 
ques d'Arragon  emporta  Astara,  qii*il  r^duisit  en  cendres.  Lee  biens  dee 
Frangipani  fdrent  ravages;  Jacob,  le  file  de  Jean,  p^it  dans  le  oomb«t. 
8a  post^riU  s*^teignit,  et,  de  cette  branche,  dont  le  blaeon  ^tait  tadi^  da 
eang  royal,  11  ne  reste  qa*an  souvenir  de  d^shonneur/*  Astnra  was  na« 
the  spot  where  Cicero  was  killed.  —  Cherrier,  iv.  p.  S12. 
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pleading  by  Griido  de  Snzaria,  a  famous  jurist,— had 
condemned  the  last  heir  of  the  Swabian  house  —  a 
rival  king,  who  had  fought  gallantly  for  his  hereditary 
throne  —  to  be  executed  as  a  felon  and  a  rebel  on  a 
public  scaffold.  So  little  did  Conradin  dread  his  fate, 
that  when  his  doom  was  announced,  he  was  playing  at 
diess  with  Frederick  of  Austria.  "  Slave,"  said  Con- 
radin to  Robert  of  Ban,  who  read  the  fatal  sentence, 
«« do  you  dare  to  condemn  as  a  criminal  the  son  and 
heir  of  kings  ?  Knows  not  your  master  that  he  is  my 
equal,  not  my  judge?"  He  added,  *^I  am  a  mortal, 
and  must  die ;  yet  ask  the  kings  of  the  earth  if  a  prince 
be  criminal  for  seeking  to  win  back  the  heritage  of  his 
ancestors.  But  if  there  be  no  pardon  for  me,  spare, 
at  least,  my  fidthiul  companions ;  or  if  they  must  die, 
strike  me  first,  that  I  may  not  behold  their  death."  ^ 
They  died  devoutly,  nobly.  Every  circumstance  aggra* 
vated  the  abhorrence :  it  was  said  —  perhaps  it  was  the 
invention  of  that  abhoiTence  —  that  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, the  l»rother  of  Charles,  struck  dead  the  judge 
who  had  presumed  to  read  the  iniquitous  sentence.* 
When  Conradin  knelt,  with  uplifted  hands,  awaiting 
the  blow  of  the  executioner,  he  uttered  these  last 
words  —  "  O  my  mother  I  how  deep  will  be  thy  sorrow 
at  the  news  of  this  day!"*  Even  the  followers  of 
Charies  could  hardly  restrain  their  pity  and  indig- 
nation.    With  Conradin  died  his  young  and  viJiant 

1  Bartholomeo  di  Neocastro  Apnd  Moratorl,  p.  1097. 

>  There  is  evidence,  it  appears,  that  this  jndge,  or  prothonotaiy,  was 
alive  some  years  after. 

•  **  Ad  ccelnm  jimgebat  palmas,  mortemqiie  inevitabilem  patenter  ex- 
oectans,  tmam  Domino  spiritam  commendabat:  nee  divertebat  caput,  sed 
exhibebat  se  qaasi  victimam  et  cesoris  traces  ictns  fai  patienti&  expectabat." 
^Halespina  apud  Maraterl,  yiii.  S51. 
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friend,  Frederick  of  Austria,  the  two  Lancias,  two  of 
the  noble  house  of  Donaticcio  of  Pisa.  The  inexorable 
Charles  would  not  permit  them  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

The  Pope  himself  was  accused  as  haying  counselled 
this  atrocious  act.  One  of  those  sentences,  which  from 
its  pregnant  brevity  cleaves  to  the  remembrance,  lived 
long  in  the  memory  of  the  Ghibellines :  ^^  The  Kfe  of 
Conradin  is  the  death  of  Charles,  the  death  of  Con- 
radin  the  life  of  Charles."  But  to  have  given  sudi 
advice,  Clement  must  have  belied  his  own  nature,  his 
own  previous  conduct,  as  well  as  his  religion.  Through- 
out he  had  been  convinced  of  the  impolicy,  and  was 
doubtless  moved  with  inward  remorse  at  the  cruelties 
of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Clement  had  tried  to  mitigate 
the  tyranny  of  the  King.  Even  the  colder  assent,  at 
least  the  evasive  refusal  to  interfere  on  the  side  of 
mercy  —  "It  becomes  not  the  Pope  to  counsel  the 
death  of  any  one,"  is  hardly  in  the  charact^  of  Clem- 
ent lY .^  There  is  another,  somewhat  legendary,  story. 
Ambrose  of  Sienna,  afterwards  a  Saint,  presented  him- 
self  on  the  first  news  of  the  capture  of  Conradin  before 
the  Pope ;  he  dwelt  on  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
received  with  mercy  into  his  fether's  house.  "Am- 
brose," said  the  Pope,  "  I  would  have  mercy,  not  sacri- 
fice." He  turned  to  the  cardinals,  "  It  is  not  the  monk 
that  speaks,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High."' 

But  if  he  was  responsible  only  for  not  putting  forth 
the  fiill  Papal  authority  to  command  an  act  of  wisdom 

1  Compare  the  &ir  and  honest  Tillemont,  Vie  de  St.  Loala,  vi  190.  Poor 
Conradin  had  said  in  oda  of  his  proclamations  of  Clement's  hestiUly, 
Clemens  oi^ns  nomen  ab  effioota  non  modic^  dlstaL — B.  Mnaenm  Chnmi- 
con,  p.  973. 

s  Vit  S.  Ambrosii  Senen.  apud  BoUaudistas,  c  iiL 
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as  of  compassion,  Clement  himself  was  soon  called  to 
answer  before  a  higher  tribunal.  On  the  29th  October 
the  head  of  Conradin  fell  on  the  scaffold ;  on  the  29th 
November  died  Pope  Clement  IV.  It  is  his  praise  that 
he  did  not  exalt  his  kindred  —  that  he  left  in  obscurity 
the  husbands  of  his  daughters.^  But  the  wonder  bo- 
trajed  by  this  praise  shows  at  once  how  Christendom 
had  already  been  offended;  it  was  prophetic  of  the 
stronger  offence  which  nepotism  would  hereafter  entail 
iip<»i  the  Papal  See. 

1  *^  Nee  inTenitiir  ezalt&sse  parentes,  totus  Deo  dScatiu.**  —  Ptolem.  Liie. 
zzxYin.  Tfllemont  has  ooUected  the  pasMges  (and  there  an  many)  to  the 
praise  of  Clement  IV.  Tillemont  is  not  perhaps  less  inclined  to  admire  him 
because  he  was  a  Frenchman.  —  Tie  de  St.  Louis,  ir.  p.  950  el  $ej. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

6REG0BT  X.  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOBS. 

Aftbb  the  death  of  Clement  IV •  there  was  a  vacaiicj 
of  more  than  two  years  in  the  Pontificate.  The  cause 
of  this  dissension  among  the  fifteen  Cardinals  ^  nowhere 
transpires ;  it  may  have  been  personal  jealousy,  where 
there  was  no  prelate  of  acknowledged  superiority  to 
demand  the  general  sufirage.  The  French  Cardinals 
may  have  been  ambitious,  under  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  victorious  Charles  of  Anjon,  to  continue  the 
line  of  French  Ponti£& :  the  Italians,  both  from  th^ 
Italian  patriotism  and  their  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
Charles,  may  have  stubbornly  resisted  such  promotion. 
During  this  vacancy,  Charles  of  Anjou  was  revenging 
himself  with  his  characteristic  barbarity  on  his  rebelr 
lious  kingdom,  compressing  with  an  iron  hand  the  ha- 
tred of  his  subjects,  which  was  slowly  and  sullenly 
brooding  into  desperation.  He  was  thus  unknowingly 
preparing  his  own  fall  by  the  terrible  reaction  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers^  He  was  becoming  in  influence,  mani- 
festly aspiring  to  be,  through  the  triumphant  Guelfic 
factions,  the  real  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

At  this  period  was  promulgated  an  Edict,  before 
briefly  alluded  to,^  apparently  unobserved,  but  which, 

1  CiacoonioB  gives  17  —  5  or  6  French,  4  Romans. ~p.  ITS. 

*  See  back,  page  40.    Ordoonaooes  des  Bois,  L  97,  ICaidi,  196S.    Sit- 
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nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  lawyers,  who 
were  now  establishing  in  the  minds  of  men,  especially 
in  France,  a  rival  authority  to  that  of  the  clergy,  be- 
came a  great  Charter  of  Independence  to  the  Galilean 
Church.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  limiting  p,,^„j,4io 
the  interference  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  ^•~**<»- 
elections  of  the  clergy,  and  directly  denying  its  right 
of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  being  issued  by  the  most  re- 
ligious of  Kings,  by  a  King  a  canonized  Saint,  seemed 
so  incongruous  and  embarrassing,  that  desperate  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  question  its  authenticity: 
liouis  IX.  might  seem,  in  his  servile  time,  himself  ser- 
vilely religious,  to  be  suddenly  taking  the  lofly  tone  of 
Charlemagne.  But  it  was  this  high  religiousness  of 
Louis  which  suggested,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
promulgate  this  charter  of  liberty:  as  he  intended 
none,  so  he  might  disguise  even  to  himself  the  latent, 
rather  than  avowed  hostility  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
Among  the  dearest  objects  to  the  heart  of  Louis  was 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy;  that  reformation  not 
aiming  at  the  depression,  but  tending  to  the  immeasur- 
able exaltation  of  their  power,  by  grounding  it  on  their 
piety  and  holiness.     It  is  to  this  end  that  he  asserts  the 

mondi,  riii.  p.  104.  I  cftonot  see  the  ibrce  of  the  objection  to  the  aathen- 
ticity  of  the  Ordmaace,  to  which  Mr.  Hallam  8eemB  to  give  some  weight, 
that  St  Louis  had  not  any  preyious  difference  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
right  of  patronage  seems  to  have  been  a  standing  cause  of  quarrel  through- 
out Christendom,  as  we  have  seen  in  England.  See,  too,  in  Tillemont,  iv. 
p.  40S-412  —  the  king  (Louis)  a<werting  his  rights  of  patronage  to  the  preb- 
ends of  Rheims  and  the  archdeaconnr  of  Sens  against  the  Pope.  Tille- 
mont does  not  doubt  its  authenticity,  and  refers  to  these  disputes  as  a  possi- 
ble cause.  See  also  the  strange  account  of  John  of  Canterbuiy,  who  paid 
10,000  livres  Toumois  for  confirmation  in  the  Archbbhopric  of  Rheimt. 
John  had  expended  it  for  the  honor  of  his  Holiness  and  the  Roman  court 
The  Pope  biuA^  at  this  great  expense  for  his  honor.  ~  p.  410.  Clement. 
Epist  p.  a06. 
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absolute  power  of  jurisdiction  in  the  clergv,  tbe  rghts 
of  patrons,  the  right  of  free  elections  in  tie  cathedral<i 
and  other  churches.  The  Edict  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  **  Louis  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the 
French.  To  insure  the  tranquil  and  wholesome  state 
of  the  Church  in  our  realm ;  to  increase  the  worship  of 
God,  in  order  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  the  feithful  in  Christ ;  to  obtain  for  ourselves  the 
grace  and  succor  of  Almighty  God,  to  whose  dominion 
and  protection  our  realm  has  been  ever  subject,  as  we 
trust  it  will  ever  be,'  we  enact  and  ordain  by  this  edict, 
maturely  considered  and  of  perpetual  observance :  — 

^^  I.  That  the  prelates,  patrons,  and  ordinary  col 
lators  to  benefices  in  the  churches  of  our  realm,  have 
full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  be  wholly  preserved. 

^'  II.  That  the  cathedral  and  other  churches  of  our 
realm  have  full  freedom  of  election  in  every  point  and 
particular. 

^'  III.  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  pestilential  crime 
of  simony,  which  undermines  the  Church,  be  forever 
banished  from  our  realm. 

"  IV.  We  wiU  and  ordain  in  like  manner  that  pro- 
motions, collations,  provisions  and  dispositions  of  the 
prelacies,  the  dignities,  the  benefices,  of  what  sort  so- 
ever, and  of  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  our  realm,  be 
according  to  the  disposition,  ordinance,  and  determina- 
tion of  the  common  law,  the  sacred  councils  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
Holy  Fathers. 

*'V.  We  will  that  no  one  may  raise  or  coUect  in 
any  manner  exactions  or  assessments  of  money,  which 
have  been  imposed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  by  which 
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oar  realm  has  been  miserably  impoverished,  or  which 
hereafter  shall  be  imposed,  unless  the  cause  be  reasona- 
ble, pious,  most  urgent,  of  inevitable  necessity,  and 
recognized  by  our  express  and  spontaneous  consent, 
and  by  that  of  the  Church  of  our  realm. 

"VI.  By  these  presents  we  renew,  approve,  and 
confirm  the  liberties,  franchises,  immunities,  preroga- 
tives, rights,  privileges,  granted  by  the  Elings  our  pred- 
ecessors of  pious  memory,  and  by  ourselves  to  all 
churches,  monasteries,  holy  places,  religious  men  and 
ecclesiastics  in  our  realm." 

This  Edict  appeared  either  during  the  last  year  ol 
Clement  IV.,  when  the  Pope  absolutely  depended  on 
the  protection  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  the  reviving 
Ghibellinism  under  Conradin,  and  he  might  be  reduced 
to  take  refiige  under  the  tutelage  of  Louis ;  or  during 
the  vacancy  in  the  Pontificate.  In  either  case  it  would 
have  beei\  dangerous,  injurious,  it  would  have  been  re? 
sented  by  the  common  voice  of  Christendom,  if  the 
acts  of  Louis  had  been  arraigned,  or  even  protested 
against  as  impious  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  Rome. 
The  Eklict  itself  was  profoundly  religious,  even  sub- 
missive in  its  tone ;  at  all  events,  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy,  of  the  ultimate  right  of  judgment  in  the 
temporal  power,  was  very  different  ccnning  from  Louis 
of  France  than  from  Frederick  II.,  or  any  of  his  race< 
Louis  was  almost  Pope  in  the  public  mind ;  his  piety, 
his  munificence,  his  devotion  to  the  Crusade,  in  which 
he  was  again  about  to  embark,  his  profound  deference 
in  general  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  Pope  himself,  which 
had  almost  already  arrayed  him  in  worshipped  sanctity, 
either  allayed  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  See,  or  made 
it  imprudent  to  betray  such  jealousy.     Hence  it  wa» 
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that  neither  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  nor  snbee* 
qaendy,  did  it  provoke  any  counter  protestation;  it 
had  ak'eady  taken  its  place  among  the  Ordinances  of 
the  realm,  before  its  latent  powers  were  discovered,  de- 
nounced, condemned.  Then,  seized  on  by  the  Parlia- 
ments, defended,  interpreted,  extended  by  the  legists, 
strengthened  by  the  memorable  decree  of  the  Appeal 
against  abuses,  it  became  the  barrier  against  which  the 
encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  were  destined 
to  break ;  nor  was  it  swept  away  till  a  stronger  barrier 
had  arisen  in  the  unlimited  power  of  the  French  crown. 

During  this  vacancy  in  the  Pontificate,  St  Liouis 
Aof.aMSTO.  closed  his  holy  life  in  the  most  ignoble,  and 
St.  Louis.  not  the  least  disastrous  of  the  crusades,  into 
Africa.  It  was  the  last,  except  the  one  desperate  (in 
some  degree  brilliant)  struggle,  which  was  ev«i  now 
about  to  take  place  under  our  Prince  Eklward,  for  the 
narrow  remnant  of  the  Holy  Land.  Again  the  beauty 
of  the  passive  virtues  of  Louis,  his  death,  with  all  the 
submissive  quietness  of  a  martyr,  blinded  mankind  to 
his  utter  incompetency  to  conduct  a  great  army,  and  to 
the  waste  of  noble  blood ;  the  Saint  in.  life  assumed  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^ 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  his  canonization;  and  canon- 
ization could  add  no  reverence  to  the  name  of  St. 
Louis. 

Year  after  year  had  passed,  and  still  the  stubborn  fif- 
p^iwoj  stm  *^"  Cardinals  persisted  in  their  feud ;  still 
^'**"*'  Christendom  was  without  a  Pontiff;  and 
might  discover  (at  least  the  dangerous  question  might 
arise)  the  fatal  secret  that  a  supreme  Pontiff  was  not 

1  JoiiiyiU«.    Tillemont  has  collected  all  th«  stziking  drcoinstanoea  of  tht 
death  of  St  LooIb  —  Vol.  v.  p.  169. 
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necessary  to  Christendom.  They  withstood  the  bitter 
mockery  of  one  of  their  brethren,  the  Bishop  of  Porto, 
that  it  were  well  to  remove  the  roof  of  their  chamber, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  descend  upon  them.  The 
Franciscans  seem  to  have  been  astonished  that  the  vir- 
tues and  learning  of  the  pride  of  their  order,  St.  Bona- 
Ventura,  did  not  command  the  general  homage.  They 
&bled,  at  least  the  annalist  of  the  Church  declares  it  a 
&ble,  that  Bonaventura  would  not  condescend  to  the 
proffered  dignity.^  At  length  the  Cardinals  determined 
to  delegate  to  six  of  their  members  the  full  power  of 
the  conclave. 

The  wisdom  or  felicity  of  their  choice  might,  if  ever, 
justify  the  belief  in  a  superior  overruling  Owgoryx. 
counsel.  It  fell  upon  one,  towards  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  their  thoughts  were  directed,  a  man 
neither  Cardinal  nor  Prelate,  of  no  higher  rank  than 
Archdeacon  of  Liege,  and  dispossessed  of  his  Archdea- 
conry by  the  unjust  jealousy  of  his  bishop ;  upon  one 
now  absent  in  the  Holy  Land  on  a  pilgrimage.  Greg- 
ory X.,  such  was  the  name  he  assumed,  was  of  a  noble 
house,  the  Visconti  of  Piacenza,  but  having  early  left 
his  country,  was  not  committed  to  either  of  the  great 
Italian  factions:  he  was  unembarrassed  with  family 
ties ;  he  was  an  Italian,  but  not  a  Roman,  not  there- 
fore an  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  rival  houses 
among  that  fierce  baronage.  He  had  been  a  canon  of 
Lyons,  but  was  by  no  means  implicated  with  French 
interests.  One  great  religious  passion  possessed  his 
soul :  the  Holy  Land,  with  its  afflictions  and  disasters, 
its  ineffiiceable  sanctity,  had  sunk  into  the  depth  of  his 
affections ;  the  interests  of  that  land  were  his  highest 
1  RftToald.  snb  ann. 
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dudes.  It  was  to  this  end  that  Gregory  X.  devoted 
himself  with  all  the  energy  of  a  commanding  mind,  or 
rather  to  a  preparatory  object,  perhaps  greater,  at  all 
events  indispensable  to  that  end.  It  was  in  order  to 
organize  a  Crosade,  more  powerful  than  any  former 
Crusade,  that  he  aspired  to  pacify,  that  he  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  pacifying.  Western  Christendom.  This 
greatest  of  pontifical  acts,  but  this  alone,  Gregory  X. 
was  permitted  to  achieve. 

The  reception  of  this  comparatively  obscure  ecclesi- 
i,^,up,^tj^  astic,  thus  suddenly  raised  to  the  chair  of  St 
J»ar2i,i272.  Peter,  might  encourage  his  most  holy  hopes. 
He  landed  at  Brundusium,  was  escorted  by  King 
Charles  to  Capua,  and  fix)m  thence,  passing  by  Rome, 
to  Viterbo,  where  the  Cardinals  met  him  with  reveren- 
tial unanimity.  He  was  crowned  at  Rome  with  an 
11,^,01^  27,  elaborate  ceremonial,  published  by  himself  as 
^^^'  the  future  code,  according  to  which  the  Ro- 

man Pontiff  were  to  be  elected,  inaugurated,  invested : 
the  most  minute  particulars  of  dress  were  arranged, 
and  the  whole  course  of  processional  service.^  (Gregory 
X.  took  up  his  residence  at  Orvieto. 

Gregoiy  had  hardly  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne, 
P^i^ygj,^  when  he  determmed  to  hold  a  great  Ecumenic 
onsoonndi.  Couucil.  That  it  might  be  a  Council  worthy 
of  the  title,  he  summoned  it  for  two  years  later.  The 
pacification  of  Christendom  was  the  immediate,  the 
reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land  the  remote,  object  of  this 

^  The  Jewi  were  to  offer,  as  a  regular  i>art  of  the  ceremon/,  their  congrat- 
nlatioDs,  and  to  present  the  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pope  waa 
seated  on  the  Sedes  Sterooraria,  emblematic  of  the  verse  in  the  Psalm  **  da 
stercore  erig^t  pauperem/*  This  is  noticed  on  accoont  of  misapprehensions 
sometimes  prevalent  ou  this  singular  usage.  See  on  the  Sedes  Stercoraria 
MabiUon,  Iter  Italicum,  p.  59. 
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great  diet  of  Christendom.  The  place  of  the  Council 
was  debated  with  grave  prudence.  Within  the  Alps  it 
was  more  convenient,  perhaps  it  was  more  dignified, 
for  the  Pope  to  receive  the  vassal  hierarchy ;  but  be- 
yond the  Alps  alone  was  there  hope  of  reawakening 
the  slumbering  enthusiasm  for  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Saviour.  Lyons  was  the  chosen  city.  Gregory  in  the 
mean  time  labored  assiduously  at  the  great  work  which 
was  to  be  consummated  in  the  Council  —  the  pacifica~ 
tion  of  Christendom.  Three  measures  were  necessary: 
I.  The  extinction  of  the  wars  and  feuds  in  Italy.  II. 
The  restoration  of  the  Empire,  in  the  person  of  a  great 
German  Prince.  III.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  admission 
of  that  Emperor  into  the  league  of  Christian  princes  ; 
with  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Gregory  began  his  work  of  pacification  in  Lom 
bardy :  he  did  not  at  once  withdraw  himself  from  the 
head  of  the  Guelfic  confederacy ;  he  still  asserted  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Anjou  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire ; 
he  even  confirmed  the  excommunication  against  the 
Ghibelline  cities,  Pisa,  Pavia,  Verona,  and  the  Duke 
of  Tyrol :  nor  did  he  take  up  the  cause  of  Otho  Vis- 
conti,  the  exiled  GhibelKne  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
against  the  della  Torres,  who  held  that  city.^  But 
he  began  gradually  to  feel  his  strength.  He  nego- 
tiated peace  between  GJenoa  and  Venice,  a.».  127a 
rivals  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea;  between  Venice 
and  Bologna,  rivals  for  the  command  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Po.  Pisa  was  reconciled  to  the  Church ; 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity  restored  to  the  city.  In 
Florence,  on  his  way  to  the  Council,  Gregory  at- 

1  Amud.  Mediolanen.  Muratori,  Ann.,  sab  mim.  1979. 
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tempted  to  awe  into  peace  the  Gaelfe  and  GHiibellines. 
The  6uel6  heard  this  strange  doctrine  applied  to  their 
enemies,  ^^  They  are  Ghibellines,  it  is  true,  but  thej  are 
citizens,  men.  Christians."  ^  He  made  the  two  factions, 
both  at  Florence  and  Sienna,  swear  to  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  to  the  readmission  of  the  exiles  on  both  sides,  in 
his  own  presence  and  in  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
Baldwin  of  Constantinople.  But  the  hatred  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  was  too  deeply  rooted ;  Charles  of  An- 
jou openly  approving  the  treaty,  secretly  contrived  a 
rupture ;  the  Ghibellines  were  menaced  with  assassin^" 
tion :  the  Pope  paused  on  his  journey  to  cast  back  an 
excommunication  on  the  forsworn  and  disobedient  Flor- 
ence. Nor  would  Genoa  enter  into  terms  of  reconcilia* 
tion  with  Charles  of  Anjou.  Tet  on  the  whole  there 
was  at  least  a  surface  of  quiet;  though  under  the 
smouldering  ashes  lay  everywhere  the  fires,  nursing 
their  strength,  and  ready  to  burst  out  again  in  new 
fury. 

Richard,  Ektrl  of  Cornwall,  died,  having  squandered 
April  2, 1372.  his  enormous  wealth  for  the  barren  honor  of 
bearing  the  imperial  title  of  King  of  the  Romans  for 
fourteen  years,  and  of  displaying  in  London  the  splen- 
dor and  majesty  of  his  imperial  pomp.*  Notwithstand- 
ing the  claim  of  Alfonso  of  Castile,  who  had  exercised 
no  other  right  than  sending  a  few  troops  into  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Pope  commanded  a  new  election.  Perhaps 
he  already  anticipated  the  choice  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,   tlie   founder   of  the   great   house   of  Austria. 

1  S.  Antonin.  ii.  tit  80,  ».  9. 

^  The  Germans  soon  saw,  according  to  Paris,  the  contempt  in  which 
England  held  Richard  of  Cornwall ;  and  withdrew,  ashamed  of  their  Em- 
peror. He  passed  as  much  time  in  England  as  in  Qermany.  —  Matt.  Parity 
pp.  963-4. 
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Tho  Pope  confirmed  the  choice ;  he  tried  all  means  of 
soothing  the  pride ;  he  used  the  gentlest,  most  Sept.i9,m8 
courteous  persuasions,  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  King  of  Castile.  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  whose  great  activity  and  abilities  had  been 
alr^ulj  displayed  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  Germany, 
who  had  commanded  the  suffrages  of  aU  the  electors, 
except  the  hostile  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,^  was  the 
sovereign  whose  accession  any  Pope,  especially  Gregoiy 
X.,  might  hail  with  sadsfiustion.  He  seemed  designated 
as  the  chief  who  might  unite  Christendom  in  the  Holy 
War.^  He  had  none  of  the  fatal  hereditary  claims  to 
possessions  in  Italy,  or  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  the 
north  of  Italy  he  might  curb  the  insatiate  ambition,  the 
restless  encroachments  of  Charles  of  Anjou :  the  Pope 
exacted  his  promise  firom  Rodolph  that  he  would  not 
assail  Charles  in  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  or  in  Tuscany* 
Gregory  X.  aspired  to  include  within  the  pale  of  the 
great  Christian  confederacy,  to  embark  in  the  common 
crusade,  even  a  more  useftil  ally,  the  Greek  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  A  Greek  was  again  Emperor  of 
the  Ekist ;  Michael  Palseologus  ruled  in  Constantinople ; 
Baldwin  II.,  the  last  of  the  Latin  emperors,  was  an 
exile  in  Europe.     Instead  of  espousing  his  cause,  or 

1  The  electors  were,  Wemher  of  Eppstein,  Archbishop  of  Ments;  Heniy 
of  Fnstiiigen,  Archbishop  of  Treves;  Eogelbert  of  Falkenstein,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne;  Louis,  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Dake  of  Bavaria;  John, 
Dnke  of  Saxony;  John,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  According  to  some 
muthorities,  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  declined  the  crown.  The  reader 
will  find  a  ikur  popular  account  of  the  elevation  of  Rodolph  of  Hapabnig  in 
Coxe*8  Hoose  of  Austria. 

*  Rodolph  was  besieging  the  Bishop  of  Basle  when  he  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  election.  The  city  at  once  surrendered  to  the  King  of  the 
Bomans.  The  Bishop  was  ftirious.  ^  Sit  firm,**  he  cried,  **  0  Lord  God, 
or  Bodolph  will  occupy  thy  throne.*'  **  Sede  fortiter,  Doirine  Dena.  r4 
locum  Rndolfiis  occupabit  tunm.**  —  Albert  Argentan.  p.  lOOl 
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encouraging  the  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
k.h.  1271  had  married  his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  Bald* 
win,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  East  in  the 
name  of  his  son-in-law,  Gregory  embraced  the  wiser 
and  bolder  policy  of  acknowledging  the  title  of  the 
Greek.  Palseologus  consented  to  pay  the  great  price 
of  this  acknowledgment,  no  less  than  submission  to  the 
Papal  supremacy,  and  the  union  of  the  Grreek  with  the 
Latin  Church.*  Palaeologus  had  no  great  reason  for 
profound  attachment  to  the  Ghieek  clergy.  The  Patri- 
arch Arsenius,  with  boldness  unusual  in  the  Eastern 
hierarchy  had  solemnly  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
for  his  crime  in  cruelly  blinding  the  young  John  Las- 
caris,  in  whose  name  he  held  the  empire.  Arsenius 
had  been  banished  on  a  charge  of  treason;  a  new 
patriarch  sat  on  the  throne,  but  a  powerfiil  fection  of 
the  clergy  were  still  Arsenites.  On  his  death,  they 
compelled  the  burial  of  the  banished  prelate  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Santa  Sophia;  absolution  in  his  name 
alone  reconciled  the  Emperor  to  God.  PalsBologus, 
though  the  ruling  Patriarch  was  more  subnussive, 
might  not  be  disinclined  to  admit  larger  authority 
in  a  more  remote  power,  held  by  a  Pope  in  Italy 
rather  than  a  Patriarch  in  Constantinople.  By  every 
act,  by  bribery,  intimidation,  by  skilfully  softening  off 
the  points  of  difierence,  and  urging  the  undoubted 
blessings  of  union,  he  wrung  a  slow  consent  from  the 
leading  clergy  of  the  East :  they  were  gradually  taught 
to  consider  that  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  not  a  doctrine  of  such 
repulsive  heterodoxy,  and  to  admit  a  kind  of  vague 

1  Pach3nn6r,  ii.  15:  Hi.  1, 9;  v.  10;  p.  869,  &c    Nicephorns  Gregona,  iii. 
1*  iv,l.    Gibbon,  edit.  Maman,  xi.  818,  et  stq. 
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supremacy  in  the  Pope,  which  the  Emperor  assured 
them  would  not  endanger  their  independence,  as  dear 
to  him  as  to  themselves.^  Ambassadors  arrived  at 
Rome  with  splendid  offerings  for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter, 
and  with  the  treaty  of  union  and  of  submission  to  the 
Roman  see,  signed  by  the  Emperor,  his  son,  thirty-five 
archbishops  and  metropoUtans,  with  their  sufiragan 
synods.  The  Council  of  Lyons  witnessed  with  joy 
this  reunion  —  a  reunion  unhappily  but  of  few  years  — 
of  the  Church  of  Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Chrysos- 
toms,  with  that  of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great. 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  first 
and  second  Councils  of  Lyons.  The  first  was  sum^ 
moned  by  Innocent  IV.,  attended  by  hardly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prelates,  to  represent  the  whole  oonndior 
clergy  of  Christendom ;  its  aim  to  perpetuate  ^^**°^ 
a  desperate  war,  and  to  commit  the  Eknpire  and  the 
Papacy  in  implacable  hostility ;  its  authority  disclaimed 
by  the  larger  part  of  Christendom,  cordially  and  fully 
accepted  by  scarcely  one  of  the  great  kingdoms.  At 
the  second  Council  of  Lyons,  Gregory  X.  took  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  bishops,  seventy  abbots,  and 
at  least  a  thousand  dignified  ecclesiastics.  Every  king- 
dom of  the  West  acknowledged  its  ecumenic  power. 

1  PiM^jmer  compUuns,  not  without  bitterness,  that  the  Latins  called  the 
Greeks,  in  their  contempt,  "  white  Hagarenes.*'  Upoaiararo  ydp  rd  a/cov- 
iaXov,  KcU  Td  XevKodc  *AyapiivoOi  elvcu  Tp<UKoi>c  irap*  iKeivoic  fuVfly  ijpen, 
—  Lib.  V.  p.  867,  edit  Bonn.  The  Greek  clei^  were  secretly  determined 
to  maintain  their  independence,  to  acknowledge  no  primacy,  and  not  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  traitors  and  low  men.  I  presume 
they  thought  all  Italians  like  the  Genoese  of  Pera,  merchants.  'A^M 
fiivetu  KOI  cA&ic  hf  ry  Kvpi^  rifv  iKKXrfciav  ^yoOfxevoi,  ita&dc  koI  Apxn^ew 
tixe,  Kol  fj^  irapd  KmnjTuuv  ictv&vvevetv  Kplvea6<u  Koi  paveeOoiiv.  —  p.  368. 
Strange  collision  of  Greek  and  Roman  pride !  The  sovereign  did  not  like 
the  ^pep(otf  who  were  very  busy. 

▼OL.  VI.  9 
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The  King  of  Arragon  was  present ;  the  Latin  patri* 
archs  of  Constantinople  and  of  Antioch,  fourteen  car^ 
dinals,  ambassadors  from  Germany,  France,  England, 
Sicily,  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  with  many  knights 
of  St.  John.  Of  the  two  great  theologic  luminaries  of 
the  age,  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Fran- 
May  7, 1274.  ciscan  Bonaventura,  Thomas  died  on  his  way 
to  the  Council:^  Bonaventura  was  present,  preached 
during  its  sittings,  but  died  before  its  dissolution.  The 
Council  of  Lyons  aspired  to  establish  peace  throughout 
Christendom ;  the  recognition  of  an  Emperor,  elected 
with  the  full  approval,  under  the  closest  bonds  of  union 
with  the  Pope;  the  readmission  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  Greek  Church,  within  the  pale  of 
Western  Christendom.  Such  was  the  fiinction  of  this 
great  assembly,  perhaps  the  first  and  last  Council  which 
was  imdisturbed  by  dispute,  and  uttered  no  sentence  of 
interdict  or  excommunication.  The  declared  objects 
for  which  the  Council  was  summoned  were  succor  to 
the  Holy  Land,  the  reconjdliation  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  reformation  of  manners.  The  session  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  The  Pope  himself  officiated  in  the 
religious  ceremonial,  assisted  by  his  cardinals.  For  the 
first  object,  the  succor  to  the  Holy  Land,  a  tenth  of  all 
ex^clesiastical  revenues  was  voted  for  six  years.     The 

1  Dante  has  given  perpetuity  to  the  charge  againit  Chailes  d  Ai^oa  of 
haying  poisoned  St  Thomas;  adduced  also  by  Villani,  ix.  21S:  ^ 


"  Carlo  Teime  in  Italia,  e  per  i 
VitHms  ft  di  Ck>Rmdino,  e  pol 
RMplnae  al  del  Tommaao  per  mninenito.** 

Ck>mpare  commentary  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola  (apud  Maratori).  Hie  Guell 
VilUuii  assigns  as  a  motive  the  fear  that  St  Thomas  (a  Neapolitan),  tbt 
oracle  of  Christendom,  would  expose  his  cruelty  and  wickedness^  It  is 
probably  an  invention  of  the  profound  Neapolita:i  hatred. 
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Couuci],  as  It  awaited. the  arrival  of  the  Greek  ambas- 
sadors, occupied  itself  on  regulations  concerning  the 
discipline  and  morals  of  the  clergy.  On  the  24th  June 
arrived  the  ambassadors.  After  the  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Byzantium,  sealed  with  a  golden  seal,  had 
been  exhibited  and  read,  the  act  for  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches  was  solemnly  passed  ;  the  Pope  himself 
intoned  the  Te  Deum  with  tears  of  joy;  the  Latin 
clergy  chanted  the  creed  in  Latin  ;  the  Greek,  those  of 
the  embassy,  assisted  by  the  Calabrese  bishops,  chanted 
it  in  Greek.  As  they  came  to  the  words,  "  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Fatfier  and  the  Son,"  they  repeated 
it,  with  more  emphatic  solemnity,  three  times.  The 
representative  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  acknowledged 
in  ample  terms  (such  were  his  secret  instructions)  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter's  successor. 

Gregory  X.  did  not  permit  this  Council  to  be  dis- 
oolved  until  he  had  secured  the  Papacy  from  i^^of  pi^ 
the  scandals  which  had  preceded  his  own  **•«'*<>**• 
election ;  but  to  the  stern  law  with  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  bind  the  cardinals,  he  found  strong  opposition. 
It  was  only  by  his  personal  authority  with  each  single 
prelate,  that  he  extorted  their  irrevocable  signature  and 
seal  to  the  statute  which  was  to  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conclave  on  the  death  of  a  Pope.  The 
statute  retained  to  the  cardinals  the  proud  prerogative 
of  sole  election ;  but  it  ordained  that  only  ten  days 
after  the  death  of  the  Pope  they  were  to  be  shut  up, 
without  waiting  for  absent  members  of  the  college,  in 
a  single  chamber  in  the  deceased  Pope's  palace,  where 
they  were  to  live  in  common ;  all  access  was  to  be 
strictly  prohibited,  as  well  as  writing  or  message :  each 
was  to  have  but  one  domestic ;  their  meals  were  to  be 
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received  through  a  window  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man 
Any  communication  with  them  was  inhibited  under  the 
menace  of  interdict.  If  they  agreed  not  in  three  days, 
their  repast  was  to  be  limited,  for  five  days,  to  a  single 
dish  ;  after  that  only  bread  and  wine ;  so  they  were  to 
be  starved  into  unanimity.  If  the  Pope  died  out  of 
Rome,  in  that  city  where  he  died  was  to  be  this  im- 
prisonment of  the  conclave,  under  the  municipal  mag- 
istrates, who  were  sworn  to  allow  the  liberty  permitted 
by  statute,  but  no  more.  All  ofienders  against  this 
decree,  of  whatever  rank,  were  at  once  excommuni- 
cate, in&mous,  and  could  rise  to  no  dignity  or  public 
office ;  any  fief  or  estate  they  might  hold  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  Church,  was  forfeit.  All  former 
pacts,  conventions,  or  agreements,  were  declared  null 
and  void ;  if  under  oath,  the  oath  was  abrogated,  an- 
nulled. In  every  city  in  Christendom  public  prayers 
were  to  be  offered  up  to  God  to  infuse  concord,  speedy 
and  wise  decision,  into  the  hearts  of  that  venerable 
conclave.^  So  closed  the  second  Council  of  Lyons. 
One  act  of  severity  alone,  the  degradation  of  Greg- 
ory's old  enemy,  the  Bishop  of  Lidge,  appears  in  the 
annals  of  this  Council.  The  Christian  world  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  edified  by  the  appearance  and 
solemn  baptism  of  certain  Tartars. 

Gregory  X.,  after  an  interview  with  the  King  of 
Oct.  18, 1276.  Castile  at  Beaucaire,  whom  he  strove  to 
reconcile  to  the  loss  of  the  Empire,  and  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor  Rodolph  at  Lausanne,  repassed  the 
Alps.  He  was  received  with  deserved  honors ;  only 
into  excommunicated  Florence  —  excommunicated,  no 
f\ne  could  deny,  with  perfect  Christian  justice  —  the 

1  Hansi  et  Labbe,  sab  ann. 
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peaceful  prelate  refused  to  enter.  The  world  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  these  sage  and  holy 
counsels;  the  pontificate  of  peace,  peace  only  to  be 
broken  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  infidels  in  the  East, 
was  expanding,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  into  many  happy 
and  glorious  years.  Suddenly  Gregory  sickened  on 
his  road  to  Arezzo ;  he  died,  and  with  him  Jan.  lo,  ms. 
broke  up  the  whole  confederation  of  Christendom.  The 
world  again,  firom  the  conclave  to  the  remotest  limits 
not  of  Europe  alone,  but  of  Christianity,  became  one 
vast  feud.  With  Gregory  X.  expired  the  Crusades; 
Christianity  lost  this  principle  of  union,  the  Pope  this 
principle  of  command,  this  title  to  the  exaction  of  trib- 
ute from  the  vassal  world.  From  this  time  he  began  to 
sink  into  an  Italian  prince,  or  into  the  servant  of  one 
of  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  last  convulsive 
efibrt  of  the  Popedom  for  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
under  Boni&ce  YIII.,  ended  in  the  disastrous  death  of 
that  Pope  ;  the  captivity  of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  X.,  in  hardly  more  than 
three  years  three  successive  Popes  rose  and  u^pjj  ,„,j,^ 
passed  like  shadows  over  the  throne  of  St.  ■**"  ^  ^**p"- 
Peter,  and  a  fourth  commenced  his  short  reign.  The 
popular  superstition  and  the  popular  hatred,  which,  un- 
allayed  by  the  short-lived  dignity,  holiness,  and  wisdom 
of  Gregory  X.,  lay  so  deep  in  the  public  mind,  beheld 
in  these  deaths  which  followed  each  other  in  such  dark- 
ening rapidity,  either  the  judicial  hand  of  God  or  the 
crime  of  man.  The  Popes  were  no  sooner  proclaimed 
than  dead,  either,  it  was  believed,  smitten  for  innoowit  v 
men's  sins  or  their  own,  or  cut  off  by  poison.^  '^^^ 

^  **  Pap«  qoataor  mortoi,  doo  divino  jodido,  et  duo  veaeno  exhMuti.'' 
«- Chronic  Foro  Livien.  Maratori,  S.  I.  xxii 
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The  first  of  these,  Peter  of  Tarantaise  (Innocent  V.), 
was  elected  in  January,  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
and  died  in  June.  Ottobuoni  Fieschi,  the  nephew  of 
gj^^jjj^y  Innocent  IV.,  answered  his  kindred,  who 
j55^died  crowded  around  him  with  congratulations  on 
Aug.  18.  jjjg  election,  "  Would  that  ye  came  to  a  car- 
dinal in  good  health,  not  to  a  dying  Pope."  He  just 
lived  to  take  the  name  of  Hadrian  V«,  to  release  his 
native  Genoa  from  interdict,  and  to  suspend  with  his 
dying  breath  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.  concern- 
ing the  Conclave.  He  was  not  crowned,  consecrated, 
or  even  ordained  priest.  Hadrian  V,  died  at  Viterbo. 
The  immediate  choice  of  the  cardinals  now  fell  on 
johuxxi.  Pedro  Juliani,  a  Portuguese,  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Tusculum.  Though  the  cardinals  had  al- 
ready obtained  from  the  dying  Hadrian  the  suspension 
of  the  severely  restrictive  edict  of  Gregory  X.  con- 
cerning the  Conclave,  the  edict  was  popular  abroad. 
There  were  many,  and  among  them  prelates  who  de- 
clared that,  excepting  under  that  statute,  and  in  con- 
formity with  its  regulations,  the  cardinals  had  no  right 
to  the  sole  election  of  the  Pope.*  There  was  a  great 
uproar  in  Viterbo,  instigated  by  these  prelates.  The 
Archbishop  of  Corinth,  with  some  other  ecclesiastics 
who  were  sent  forth  to  read  the  suspension  of  the  edict 
by  Hadrian  V.,  confirmed  by  John  XXI.,  the  new 
Pope,  was  maltreated ;  yet,  even  if  the  ceremonial  was 
not  rigidly  observed,  there  had  been  the  utmost  speed 
in  the  election  of  John  XXI.     The  Pope  was  a  man 

1  ^  In  Untam  prorapere  temeritatis  insaniam,  at  in  dubium  auctoritatem 
et  jnrisdictlonem  coUe^i  ejusdem  Ecclesis  revocarent,  et  de  illis  in  deroga- 
tionem  ipsanim  disputantes  utilibet,  enervare  inuno  et  evacnare  pro  riribiif 
Diteientor  inanibus  argumentis/'  —  Bescript  Joann.  XXI.,  apad  Bajnald 
1176. 
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of  letters,  and  even  of  science ;  he  had  publishcMl  some 
mathematical  treatises  which  excited  the  astonishment 
and  therefore  the  suspicion  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
churchman  of  easy  access,  conversed  freely  with  hum- 
bler men,  if  men  of  letters,  and  was  therefore  accused 
of  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  Pontificate.  He  was 
perhaps  hasty  and  unguarded  in  his  language,  but  he 
bad  a  more  inexpiable  fault.  He  had  no  love  for 
monks  or  friars :  it  was  supposed  that  he  meditated 
some  severe  coercive  edicts  on  these  brotherhoods. 
Hence  his  death  (he  was  crushed  by  the  fitUing  of  the 
roof  in  a  noble  chamber  which  he  had  built  in  the 
palace  of  Viterbo)  was  foreshown  by  gloomy  prodigies, 
and  held  either  to  be  a  divine  judgment,  or  a  direct  act 
of  the  Evil  One.  John  XXI.  was  contemplating  with 
too  great  pride  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  burst 
out  into  laughter;  at  that  instant  the  avenging  roof 
came  down  on  his  head.  Two  visions  re-  ^^^  ^j^^ 
vealed  to  different  holy  men  the  Evil  One^-^* 
hewing  down  the  supports,  and  so  overwhelming  the 
reprobate  Pontiff.  He  was  said  by  others  to  have 
been,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  in  the  act  of  writing 
a  book  frill  of  the  most  deadly  heresies,  or  practising 
the  arts  of  magic.^ 

For  six  weeks,  the  Cardinals,  released  from  the  coer 
cive  statute,  met  in  conclave  without  coming  ^^^  js, 
to  any  conclusion.  At  length  the  election  Jj-j^i^  m,  y 
fell  on  John  Gaetano,  of  the  noble  Roman  «^p^- 
house,  the  Orsini,  a  man  of  remarkable  beauty  of  per* 
son  and  demeanor.  His  name,  "  the  Accomplished," 
implied  that  in  him  met  all  the  graces  of  the  handsom- 

1  Ptolem.  Luc  xxvi.    Nangis,  however,  says  that  he  died  "  perceptii 
98uiibii8  sacramentis  eoclesiasticis."  —  Sub  ann.  1277.    Sififired.  in  Gbrjnic 
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est  clerks  in  the  world ;  but  he  was  a  man  likewise  of 
irreproachable  morals,  of  vast  ambition,  and  of  great 
ability.  This  age  of  short-lived  Popes  was  the  age  of 
magnificent  designs  as  short-lived  as  their  authors.  The 
nobler,  more  comprehensive,  more  disinterested  scheme 
of  Gregory  X.  had  sunk  into  nothing  at  his  death ; 
that  of  Nicolas  III.  had  deeper  root,  but  came  not  to 
maturity  during  his  reign,  or  in  his  line.  .  An  Italian, 
a  Roman,  was  again  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Orsini  at  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome. 
He  built  a  splendid  palace,  the  Vatican,  near  St.  Pe- 
ter's, with  gardens  around,  and  fortified  with  a  strong 
wall.^  He  repaired,  enlarged,  and  strengthened  the 
Lateran  Palace.  Unlike  his  rash  predecessor,  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  great  monastic  orders :  he  knew  how  com- 
pletely the  preachers  and  other  mendicants  still,  not- 
withstanding the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  now  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  high  places  of  theology,  ruled 
the  public  mind.  To  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Bona- 
Ventura  the  world  looked  up  as  to  its  guiding  lights ; 
nor  had  they  lost  their  power  over  the  popular  passions. 
Nicolas  III.  did  not  in  any  degree  relax  the  Papal 
superintendence  over  Christendom  to  its  extreme  lim- 
its :  he  is  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, mediating  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
Spain,  watching  over  the  crumbling  wreck  of  the 
Christian  possessions  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  East 
he  not  merely  held  the  justly  alarmed  Emperor,  Michael 
Palaeologus,  to  his  plighted  fidelity  and  allegiance,  but 
insisted  on  the  more  ample  recognition  of  the  Papal  su- 
premacy .^     He  demanded  that  a  solemn  oath  of  sub- 

1  BniiBeii  nnd  Plainer,  Roms  Beschreibung,  ii.  p.  231. 

>  Bigmald.  sub  ann.  1379, 80.    Pachymer  (yi.  10,  p.  461)  calU  the  Popf 
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ordiDatian  should  be  taken  by  the  Patriarch  and  the 
clergy.  To  the  pi*tident  request  of  the  Emperor,  that 
the  obnoxious  words  which  asserted  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  should  not  be  forced  at 
once  into  the  creed,  he  returned  a  haughty  reply  that 
no  indulgence  could  be  granted,  though  some  toleration 
might  be  conceded  for  a  time  on  the  other  points  in 
which  the  Greek  differed  from  the  Roman  ritual.  He 
even  required  that  the  Greek  Church  should  humbly 
seek  absolution  for  the  sin  of  their  long  schism.  A 
strong  &ction  broke  out  in  the  Empire,  in  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  Court,  in  the  family  of  the  Emperor. 
They  branded  the  Pope,  the  Patriarch,  the  Emperor, 
as  heretics.  PalsBologus  became  that  most  odious  of 
persecutors,  a  persecutor  without  the  excuse  of  religious 
bigotry;  confiscation,  scourging,  mutilation,  punished 
the  refractory  assertors  of  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  Pope's  Legates  were  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  four  princes  of  the  blood  ccHifined  in  a 
loathsome  prison.  But  discontent  led  to  insurrection. 
The  Prince  of  Trebisond,  who  had  always  retained  the 
title  of  Emperor,  espoused  the  cause  of  Greek  ortho- 
doxy. His  generals  betrayed  the  unhappy  PalaBologus  .• 
his  family,  especially  his  nieces,  intrigued  against  him. 
He  hesitated ;  for  his  hesitation  he  was  excommunicated 
at  Rome  by  Martin  IV.,  the  slave  of  his  enemy  Chailes 
of  Anjou.  On  his  death  the  Greeks  with  one  Betum  o* 
consent  threw  off  the  yoke;  the  churches cfuSTto in 
were  purified  from  the  infection  of  the  Latin  '••p*^'^™*- 
rites ;  the  creed  resumed  its  old  form ;  Andronicus,  the 

iip^ovof.  The  Jesuit  Possiii,  Chronol.  in  PachTmerom,  conjectoros  Ovpaivoc 
the  OrsEni — perhaps  a  blunder  of  the  Greeks.  The  whole  long  intrigue 
may  be  traced  throu^  two  or  three  books  of  Pachymer. 
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son   of  PalaBologus,  refused  burial   to  his  schiBmatic 
father.^ 

But  Italy  was  the  scene  of  the  great  achievements, 
it  was  to  be  that  of  the  still  greater  designs,  of  Nicolas 
III.  The  Emperor  Rodolph  was  not  yet  so  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne  (he  was  involved  in  a  perilous 
war  with  Ottocar  of  Bohemia)  as  to  disdain  the  aid 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  He  could  not  but  look  to  the 
resumption  at  least  of  some  imperial  rights  in  Lom- 
bardy;  if  the  Pope  should  maintain  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Italy  was  entirely  lost  From  the 
magnificence,  the  policy,  or  the  fears  of  Rodolph,  the 
Pope  extorted  the  absolute  cession  to  the  Roman  See, 
not  only  of  Romagna,  but  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor  had  exacted  an  oath 
of  allegiance  from  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Imola,  Fa- 
enza,  Forli,  Cesena,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Urbino,  and 
Hay  29, 1878.  some  Other  towns.  Rodolph  disclaimed  the 
acts  of  his  Chancellor,  recognized  the  donation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis,  and  made  a  new  donation,  in  his 
own  name,  of  the  whole  territory  from  Radicofani  to 
Ceperano,  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  duchy  of  Spo- 
leto,  the  county  of  Bertinoro,  the  lands  of  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis, 
Ferrara,  Comachio,  Montefeltro,  and  Massa  Trabaria, 
absolutely;  and  with  all  his  frill  rights  to  the  See 
of  St.  Peter.  The  Pope  obtained  a  confirmatory 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  as  well  as  over 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  from  the  great  electors 
of  the  Empire.^  This  document  is  signed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  other  prelates,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  by  Albert  the  eldest,  and 
1  Baynald.  1979.  U.  t  Raynald.  p.  47S. 
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Hartman  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  by  many  of 
the  nobles  with  their  own  hand,  by  some  with  teb.  u,  1279 
tliat  of  their  notaries.*  This  cession  Nicolas  determined 
should  not  be,  as  it  had  heretofore  been,  an  idle  form 
in  the  officers  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  Legates  of  the 
Pope  presented  themselves  at  the  gates  of  the  greater 
cities,  demanding  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Papal 
sovereignty.  The  independent  principalities,  the  re- 
publics which  had  grown  up  in  these  territories,  made 
no  resistance;  they  were  released  from  their  oath  to 
the  Emperor,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  Pope ;  even  Bo- 
logna submitted  on  certain  terms.  The  Pope  was 
actual  ruling  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  the  dominions 
to  which  the  Papal  See  had  advanced  its  pretensions.' 
The  extent  of  this  sovereignty  was  still  vague  and  un- 
defined :  the  princes  maintained  their  principalities,  the 
republics  their  municipal  institutions  and  self-govern- 
ment. They  admitted  no  rulers  appointed  by  the 
Pope ;  his  power  of  levying  taxes  was  certainly  not 
unrestricted,  nor  the  popular  rule  absolutely  abrogated. 
Thus  strong  in  the  manifest  favor  of  the  Emperor  Ro- 
dolph,  Nicolas  III.  made  a  great  merit  to  Charles  of 
Anjou  that  he  had  stipulated  that  the  Emperor  should 
abstain  from  all  warlike  operations  against  Charles 
The  ambitious  Frenchman  overawed,  quietly  Sept.  lein 
allowed  himself  to  be  despoiled  first  of  his  y«ar. 
vicariate  of  Tuscany,  and  then  of  his  senatorship  of 
Kome.  Charles  humbly  entreated  that  hesohemeior 
might  not  suffer  the*  indignity  of  surrendering  ai^. 

1  Boehmer  observes  of  this  docameiit,  that  the  two  sons  of  the  Emperoi 
oonld  write:  the  Burgrave  of  Naremburg  and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  I 
could  not  —  Regesta,  p.  98. 

s^Ma  qnello,  cbe  1  cherici  prendono,  tardl  sanno  rendere."  ^  VUlaaV 
flL58. 
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that  office,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  Henry  of  Castile, 
had  been  regranted  to  him  for  ten  years  by  Pope 
Clement  IV,,  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  now 
almost  elapsed.  Nicolas  condescended  to  grant  his 
humble  petition ;  but  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  he 
passed  a  rigorous  edict  that  the  senatorship  from  that 
time  should  never  be  held  by  emperor,  king,  prince, 
marquis,  duke,  count,  or  baron,  or  any  man  of  great 
rank  or  power,  or  even  by  their  brother,  son,  or  grand* 
son  ;  no  one  could  hold  it  for  above  a  year ;  no  one 
without  special  license  of  the  Apostolic  See.^  This 
hostility  to  Charles  may  have  been  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Pope:  it  was  said  that  the  Pope  had 
demanded  the  niece  of  Charles  in  marriage  for  his 
nephew ;  Charles  contemptuously  answered,  the  Popo 
was  no  hereditary  prince,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  red  shoes  he  wore,  he  must  not  presume 
to  mix  his  blood  with  that  of  kings.^  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Charles  had  used  his  influence  in  the 
conclave  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  the  Roman  Or- 
«ini. 

Charles  retired  to  his  dominions  to  brood  over  re- 
venge, to  meditate  a  league  against  the  Ekistem  Empire 
which  was  to  compensate  for  his  losses  in  the  West. 
The  Popes  had  taken  the  reconciled  Greeks,  the  sub- 
missive Palaaologus  (the  fear  of  Charles  had  been  a 
chief  motive  for  the  religious  tractableness  of  the 
Greeks^),  under  their  protection.  Gregory  X.  had 
refused  to  sanction  or  to  consecrate,  the  banner  which 
Charles  was  prepared  to  unfold  in  the  name  of  the 

1  NicoUu  m.,  RegesU.    Rajnald.  sab  ann. 
s  Bioordano  Malespina,  204.    Yillani,  viL  68. 
*  This  appears  throui^ot  the  Byzantine 
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Latin  Philip ;  Charles  had  been  seen  to  gnaw  his  ivory 
sceptre  in  wrath,  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Pope,  at 
this  desertion  of  what  he  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of 
legitimate  right  and  orthodox  belief.^  Charles  was  now 
negotiating  with  the  Latins  of  the  Ekistern  Empire  and 
the  republic  of  Venice  to  take  arms  and  replace  the 
son  of  Baldwin  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
Even  in  Sicily  Charles  of  Anjou  was  not  absolutely 
secure:  the  Pope  was  understood  to  entertain  secn^t 
relations  with  the  enemies  of  the  French  rule. 

But  Nicolas  III.  had  ulterior  schemes,  which  seem 
to  foreshow  and  anticipate  the  magnificent  ifepottni  or 
designs  of  later  nepotism.  Already,  under ''***®*"  ™' 
pretence  of  heresy,  he  had  confiscated  the  castles  of 
some  of  the  nobles  of  Romagna,  that  particularly  of 
Snriano,  and  invested  his  nephews  with  them.  The 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  separated  from  the  Church,  was 
granted  to  his  nephew  Orso.  His  kinsmen  were  by 
various  means  elected  the  Podestas  of  many  cities. 
Three  of  his  brethren,  four  more  of  his  kindred,  had 
been  advanced  to  the  Cardinalate.  Bertoldo  Orsini, 
his  brother,  was  created  Count  of  Romagna.  His 
favorite  nephew,  by  his  sister's  side.  Latino  Malebranca 
(a  Brancaleone),  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  a  pow- 
erful preacher,  had  great  success  in  allaying  the  feuds 
in  many  of  the  cities,^  even  in  Bologna,  wearied  by 
the  long  strife  of  the  Lambertazzi  and  the  Gieromei  5 
wherever  the  Cardinal  established  peace,  the  Count  of 
Romagna  assumed  authority.  Himself  he  had  declared 
perpetual  Senator  of  Rome.  His  nephew  Orso  was  his 
vicar  in  this  great  office.     But  these  were  but  the  first 

1  Pachjmer,  v.  96,  p.  410.  * 

*  VflUni.  u.  c  55.    VflUiiii  callf  Bertoldo  Orsini  nepoto  of  NioolM  III. 
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steps  to  the  throne  which  Nicolas  lU.  aspired  to  raise 
for  the  house  of  Orsini.  It  was  believed  that  he  had 
laid  before  the  Emperor  Rodolph  a  plan  bj  which  the 
Empire  was  to  become  hereditary  in  his  house,  the 
kingdom  of  Vienna  was  to  be  in  Charles  Martel, 
nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor.  Italy  was  to  be  divided  into  the  two  king- 
doms of  Insubria  and  Tuscany,  besides  that  of  Sicily 
and  on  these  thrones  were  to  be  placed  two  of  Hn 
house  of  Orsini.^ 

A  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy  at  his  castle  of  Soriano  cut 
Aug.  22, 1280.  short  all  these  splendid  designs.'  From  this 
NfooiM  III.  &vorite  residence  he  had  dated  his  Bulls,  a 
practice  which  had  given  great  offence*  The  Pope 
was,  as  it  were,  merging  himself  in  the  stately  Italian 
sovereign. 

Charles  of  Anjou  heard  with  the  utmost  joy  the  un- 
ThAooDoiaTe  ^xpected  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  enemy 
•tvitwbo.  Nicolas  III.  He  instantly  took  measures  to 
secure  himself  against  the  calamity  of  a  second  hostile 
Pope,  to  wrest  the  Pontificate  fi*om  the  aspiring  fiunily 
of  the  Orsini,  and  form  an  independent  Italian  interest^ 
The  &mily  of  the  Alinibaldeschi  rivalled  that  of  the 
Orsini  in  wealth  and  power.  There  was  a  rising  in 
Rome ;  the  divided  people  had  recourse  to  the  vain  step 

1  Mtmtori,  Anna],  sab  ann.  1280,  with  authorities. 
<  Nioolas  is  in  Dante's  hell  for  his  unmeasored  nepotism:  — 
*^  Sftppi  ohe  io  fa!  T«0tito  del  grta  manto  i 
B  reramente  ftii  figUuol  del  Ona, 
Cupido  tf  per  aTAQsar  V  OnatCi, 
Che  an  V  harere,  e  qui  ml  mkl  in  bona." 

h^emoj  zlz.  M 

**  Peri  ti  eta ;  ohd  tu  sel  ben  ponito, 
E  gaarda  ben  la  mal  tolta  moneta, 
Ch'  eaeer  ti  feoe  eontra  Carlo  ardtto."  —Mb 
•  VUlaai,  vil.  c  67. 
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for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  creation  of  two  Sen- 
ators, one  out  of  each  of  the  rival  houses.  This,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  increased  the  confusion ; 
Rome  became  a  scene  of  strife,  murder,  anarchj.  But 
Viterbo,  where  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  was  assem 
bled,  was  even  of  more  importance,  an  Annibaldeschi 
was  Lord  of  that  city.^  The  people  of  Viterbo  were 
won,  by  force  or  bribery,  to  the  party  of  Charles.  The 
constitution  of  Gregory  X.  was  utterly  forgotten  ;  tho 
conclave  prolonged  its  sittings.  The  Pope  had  crowded 
the  college  with  Orsinis  and  their  dependants.  The 
Yiterbans  surrounded  the  chamber ;  they  accused  the 
Orsini  Cardinals  as  disturbing  or  arresting  the  freedom 
of  election,  dragged  forth  two  of  them,  and  cast  them 
into  prison.  With  them  they  seized  and  p^  ^^  ^^si 
incarcerated  Malebranca  the  Cardinal  Bishop  ^***°«*- 
of  Ostia :  the  rest  were  kept  on  the  statutable  bread 
and  wine ;  the  French  Cardinals,  it  was  said,  were  fur- 
tively provided  with  better  viands.  Yet  the  strife  en- 
dured for  nearly  six  months  before  the  stubboim  con- 
clave would  yield  to  the  election  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Cecilia,  a  Frenchman,  the  slave  and  passive 
instrument  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Martin  IV.  was  bom  at  Mont  Penci  in  Brie;  he 
had  been  Canon  of  Tours.  He  put  on  at^iartiniv. 
first  the  show  of  maintaining  the  loily  character  of  the 
Churchman.  He  excommunicated  the  Viterbans  for 
their  sacrilegious  maltreatment  of  the  Cardinals;  Ri- 
naldo  Annibaldeschi,  the  Lord  of  Viterbo,  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees  of  the  Cardinal  Rosso, 
and  forgiven  only  at  the  intervention  of  the  Pope.* 
Martin  IV.  retired  to  Orvieto. 

i  Muratori,  sab  ann.  1281.  >  Ptolem.  Luc  xxi^.  9. 
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But  the  Frenchman  soon  began  to  predominate  oTer 
the  Pontiff;  he  sunk  into  the  vassal  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  The  great  policy  of  his  predecessor,  to  assuige 
the  feuds  of  Ghielf  and  Ghibelline,  was  an  Italian 
policy ;  it  was  altogether  abandoned.  The  GhibeHioes 
in  every  city  were  menaced  or  smitten  with  exconmiQ 
nication ;  the  Lambertazzi  were  driven  from  Bologna. 
Forli  was  placed  under  interdict  for  harboring  the 
exiles ;  the  goods  of  the  citizens  were  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Pope.  Bertoldo  Orsini  was  deposed 
from  the  Countship  of  Roroagna;  the  office  was  be- 
stowed on  John  of  Appia,  with  instructions  eveiywhere 
to  coerce  or  to  chastise  the  refractory  Ghibellines.* 
The  Pope  himself  was  elected  Senator  of  Rome,  in 
defiance  of  the  decree  of  Nicolas  III. ;  Charles  of  An- 
jou  was  his  vicegerent.  Nor  did  excommunication 
confine  itself  to  Italy ;  Charles  was  now  in  a  state  to 
carry  on  his  league  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  in  conjunction  with  the  exiled  Latin  Sover- 
eign and  the  Venetian  republic.  Palasologus,  who  had 
surrendered  the  liberties  of  the  Greek  Church  to  die 
supremacy  of  Rome,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  Pope, 
had  persecuted,  had  provoked  his  subjects,  his  kindred 
to  rebellion,  had  raised  up  a  rival  Greek  Patriarch  to 
contest  Constantinople,  who  had  been  denounced  as 
worse  than  a  heretic,  as  an  apostate,  was  now,  because 
something  was  yet  thought  wanting  to  his  base  compli 
ance,  or  rather  because  he  maintained  his  throne  in 
defiance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  solemnly  excommuni- 
cated by  Martin  IV.^     The  last  hope  of  union  between 

1  *^  Che  ToU>  r  erario  delle  smuniche  per  Ailmioar  tutti  i  QhibelUni,  • 
chiunque  era  nemico  o  poco  amico  del  mededimo  Re  Carlo."  So  writes  the 
calm  Maratori,  p.  186. 

3  This  passionate  and  partial  excommunication  shocked  his  own  aga. 
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the  Churches  was  thus  cut  away  by  the  Pope's  suicidal 
hand ;  Palseologus  died  repudiated  as  a  renegade  by 
his  own  Church,  under  the  interdict  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  son  Andronicus,  as  has  been  said,  dissolved 
the  inauspicious  alliance  ;  and  the  Churches  were  again 
for  above  two  centuries  in  implacable  oppugnancy. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  with  the  Pope  as  his  obsequious 
minister,  might  seem  reinstated  in  more  than  his  for- 
mer plenitude  of  power ;  he  resided  with  the  Pope  at 
Orvieto,  as  it  were  to  dictate  his  counsels.  Though 
Martin  did  not  yet  venture  to  dispossess  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  of  the  Vicariate  of  Tuscany,  Charles  might 
have  been  justified  in  the  noblest  hopes  of  his  ambition 
in  Italy,  but  he  was  looking  with  moi*e  wide-grasping 
predilection  to  the  East.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  Cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  aspiring  to  add  Con- 
stantinople to  his  realm. 

From  the  date  of  this  act,  writes  Ptolemj  of  Lucca,  all  went  wnog  wfA 
Chariee  and  the  Church.    See  back,  p.  U7. 


TQU  VL  10 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SIOIUAH  TESPISa. 

But  a  mine  had  long  heesx  working  and«r  Iiis  thionc, 
01.000^1  which  in  the  next  year  boist  with  all  the  snd- 
'  '^^'  denness  and  terror  of  one  of  his  kingdom's 
Tolcanoes.  While  he  contemplated  the  sovereignty  of 
the  East,  Sicily  was  lost  to  his  house.  Around  one 
man  has  gathered  all  the  glory  of  this  signal  revolu- 
johnoT  ^'^^'  John  of  Procida  has  been  handed  down 
^"***''-  as  almost  the  sole  author  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  French,  and  the  translation  of  the  crown  of  Sicily 
to  the  house  of  Arragon  2  Peter  of  Arragon,  the  Em- 
peror Palseologus,  Nicolas  III.,  the  revolted  Barons  of 
Sicily  were  but  instruments  wielded  by  his  strong  will, 
brought  into  close  alliance  through  negotiations  con- 
ducted by  him  alone  ;  excited,  sustained,  guided  by  his 
ubiquitous  presence.  Even  tb«  Vespers  of  Palermo 
were  attributed  to  his  secret  instigation.  John  of  Pro- 
cida perhaps  achieved  not  all  which  is  ascribed  to  him 
alone  ;  in  the  vast  system  of  secret  agency  he  was  not 
the  sole  mover ;  much  which  was  traced  to  his  sugges- 
tion arose  out  of  natural  passions,  resentment,  revenge, 
ambition,  interest,  patriotism,  love  of  power  and  glory 
in  those  who  conspired  to  this  memorable  work.  A 
fetal  revelation,  but  too  trustworthy,  shows  John  of 
Procida  in  his  early  career  (he  had  been  already  physi- 
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cian  to  Frederick  II.  and  to  Conrad,  and  confidential 
counsellor  of  Manfred)  as  basely  abandoning  the  cause 
of  the  fallen  Manfred,  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope  at  Viterbo,  protesting  that  he  had  only  bowed 
beneath  the  storm  of  Manfred's  tyranny ;  he  was  com- 
mended to  the  mercy  of  Charles  of  Anjou  by  the  Pope, 
as  his  beloved  son,  as  the  fnture  £uthfrd  servant  of 
King  Charles.  How  fiur  he  was  admitted  to  &vor  ap- 
pears not,  but  three  years  after  he  is  involved  in  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  and  flies  from  Naples.  But 
however  base  instead  of  noble,  revenge,  disappointed 
treachery  and  ambition,  are  hardly  less  strong  and 
obstinate  motives  to  action  than  generous  indignation 
at  tyranny,  and  holy  love  of  country.^ 

Li  all  the  conspiracy,  a  conspiracy  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, passions,  if  not  of  compacts  and  treaties,  jj^a^  of 
the  most  &tal  to  Charies  was  the  insupportar  «»«»~»>^ 
ble,  unexampled,  acknowledged  tyranny  of  the  French 
dominion.^  Sicily  had  groaned  and  bled  under  the 
cruel  despotism  of  the  Emperor  Henry ;  the  Grerman 
rudeness  aggravated  the  harshness  of  his  rule.  Fred- 
erick II.,  as  also  his  son,  had  been  severe,  thongh  just ; 
if  his  fiscal  regulations  were  oppressive,  they  were  re- 
paid by  the  brilliancy  of  his  court,  by  his  wise  laws, 
by  noble  foundations,  by  the  national  pride  in  behold- 
ing Naples  and  Sicily  the  most  civilized  kingdom  in  the 
world.  Charles  and  his  French  and  Provencal  nobles, 
with  the  haughtiness  and  crudty  of  foreign  rulers,  in- 
dulged without  restraint  those  outrages  which  gall  to 

1  Sm  the  document  among  the  Pieces  InstiflcatiTes  in  Gberrier,  iy.  5S4, 
Aom  ft  topy  in  the  "RaytLi  Library  at  Paris.  Compare  Amari's  prefiuse  and 
.  iooument  first  edit  iv.,  Florence,  1851;  Bt  Priest,  Histoire  de  la  GononStt 
de  Naples,  Paris,  1847. 

s '« Snb  ^jrrannice  tndxiDe  teoqieataliB.'* 
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madness.  Charles  from  the  first  treated  thu  reahn  ai 
a  conquered  land;  after  the  insurrection  in  favor  of 
Conradin,  as  a  revolted  kingdom.  The  insargents,  or 
reputed  insurgents,  were  hunted  down,  torn  fix>m  their 
fiwiilies  :  happj  if  only  put  to  a  violent  death  I '  to  the 
exactions  of  Charles  there  were  no  limits.  The  great 
fiefs  seized,  confiscated  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dis- 
affection, were  granted  to  French  nobles ;  the  foreign 
soldiers  lived  at  finee  quaiiiers ;  they  were  executioners 
commissioned  to  punish  a  rebellious  race.  To  all  com- 
plaints of  cruelty,  outrage,  extortion,  Charles  replied 
with  a  haughty  scoff,  as  though  it  were  fit  treatment 
for  the  impious  rebels  against  himself  and  the  Pope. 
The  laws,  severe  enough  before,  were  aggravated  by 
still  more  sanguinary  enactments,  and  by  their  execu- 
tion with  refined  mercilessness.  But  there  were  worse 
cruelties  than  these  ;  those  women  only  were  safe  who, 
being  heiresses,  were  compelled  to  marry  French  no- 
bles ;  of  these  there  was  a  regular  register ;  of  all 
others  the  honor  was  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  in  this 
respect  knew  no  mercy  :  there  was  no  redress,  no  pity; 
it  might  seem  as  if  Sicilian  women  were  thought  hon- 
ored by  being  defiled  by  French  and  Provencal  bru- 
tality.^ Over  this  tyranny,  which  himself  had  inflicted 
on  this  beautiful  land,  Clement  IV.  had  groaned  in 
bitter  remorse.  Charles  in  his  impartial  rapacity  spared 
not  the  property  of  the  Church ;  if  in  his  cruelty  he 
respected  the  sacred  persons  of  ecclesiastics,  he  taxed 
even  the  Templars  and  Knights  of  St.  John.     The 

1  Amari,  c.  iiL,  for  a  ftill  account  of  these  hoiron,  with  his  authorities. 

*  See  these  enactments,  quoted  in  Amarl.  On  the  forced  marriages,  fi. 
§1.  His  fourth  chapter  we  read  with  a  revulsive  shudder,  and  would  6dn 
disbelieve ;  but  the  industry  of  Amari  has  been  too  searching,  his  flicts  and 
documeuts  are  too  strong  even  for  charitable  palliation. 
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Pope  had  sent  remonstrances,  embassies,  to  warn,  to 
threaten,  but  in  vain.^  He  had  entreated  the  interven- 
tion of  the  holy  Louis.  Gregory  X.  menaced  that  for 
the  t3rraimie8  of  the  same  kind  which  Charles  exercised 
in  Tuscany  the  wrath  of  God  would  &11  on  such  a 
tyrant.  "  I  know  not,"  answered  Charles,  "  what  that 
word  lyrant  means  ;  this  I  know,  that  so  fiur  I  have 
been  protected  by  God ;  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  still 
protect  me."  The  Archbishop  of  Capua  denounced 
him  at  the  Council  g(  Lyons  ;  he  laughed  to  scorn  the 
complaints  of  the  Prelates,  the  Legates  of  the  Council, 
the  letters  o{  the  Pope  to  Philip  of  France.  In  Sicily 
all  the  abuses  of  the  government  were  felt  in  their  ex- 
treme weight.  Naples  was  the  residence  of  the  court, 
and  derived  some  glory  or  advantage  from  its  splendor; 
Palermo  sunk  to  a  provincial  town,  Sicily  to  a  province. 
The  Parliament  had  fallen  into  desuetude ;  it  was  an 
iron  reign  of  force  without  justice,  without  law,  with- 
out humanity,  without  mercy,  without  regard  to  mo- 
rality, without  consideration  of  any  one  of  the  rights, 
or  of  the  interests  or  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  race  of  Sicily's  old  kings  was  not  utterly  extinct. 
In  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  the  Hoaieor 
wife  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  lingered  the  last  ^"^"^ 
drops  of  Swabian  blood  :  it  was  said  that  on  the  scaf  • 
fold  Conradin  had  cast  down  his  glove,  to  be  borne  to 
the  King  of  Arragon,  as  the  heir  of  his  rights,  the 
avenger  of  his  death.  To  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Arragon  had  fled  those  Sicilians  of  the  Swabian  party 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  exiles  —  among 
these  three  of  great  name,  R(^r  Loria,  Conrad  Lan- 

1  See  two  letters  eepedmlly,  in  RaynaldoSf  1267;  also  in  Martene  nod 
DiDUid,  Thee.  Nov.  Anecd.  ii.  530,  587,  &c. 
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c.a,  John  of  Procida.  John  of  Procida  was  an  cxUe 
soon  after  the  failure  and  death  of  Conradin.  His 
hatred  to  the  French  is  said  to  have  been  deepened  by 
the  worst  outrage,  perpetrated  on  his  wife  and  hi*^ 
daughter.  Existing  grants  to  his  wife  Landolfina  inti 
mate  that  she  was  under  the  protection  of  some  power- 
ful influence,  not  improbably  of  a  French  paramour.^ 
John  of  Procida  was  bom  at  Salerno ;  though  a  noble, 
he  was  profoundly  skilled,  as  in  other  learning,  in  the 
science  of  his  native  city,  that  of  medicine.  He  rose 
in  the  favor  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  became  his  bosom 
counsellor,  was  endowed  with  lands,  the  lands  of  Luxen, 
Benezzano,  and  Palma,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ; 
he  y^Bs  aVidencian  noble*^ 

Peter  of  Arragon,  with  his  court  and  his  confidential 
Petarof  council,  thud  occupiod  by  Sicilian  exiles,  who 
^™*°"*  were  constantly  urging  upon  him  the  odious 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  usurper,  and  the  discontent, 
disaffection,  despair  of  the  Sicilians;  with  his  Queen 
not  likely  to  forget  her  own  hereditary  claims,  or  the 
wrongs  of  her.  noble  fether  Manfred  and  his  ancient 
house;  lord  but  of  his  own  narrow  kingdom  hardly 
won  from  the  Moors,  and  held,  as  it  were,  in  a  joint 
sovereignty  with  his  Nobles,  was  not  likely  to  avert  his 
eyes  fix>m  the  prospect  of  a  greater  monarchy  which 
expanded  before  him.  He  had  made  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  rival  Kings  his  neiglibors,  a  treaty  for  five 
years  with  the  King  of  Granada,  a  league  with  Cas- 
tile; and  over  King  Sancho  of  Castile  he  hdd  the 
menace  of  letting  loose  the  two  young  princes,  nearer 
to  the  throne  than  Sancho,  and  resident  at  the  court  <^ 

I  Amari,  note,  p.  Si. 

*  See  Anutfi't  note,  p.  8t. 
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Arragon.^  He  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  Philip 
of  France,  the  husband  of  his  sister ;  he  even  made 
advances  to  Charles  of  Anjou ;  there  was  a  proposal  of 
marriage  between  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  Charles. 
Peter  was  embarked  in  suspicious  negotiations  with  tho 
Saracens  in  Tunis.^  At  the  same  time  he  was  making 
great  preparations  for  war ;  in  his  arsenals  in  Valencia, 
Tortosa,  and  Barcelona  was  gathering  a  powerful  fleet ; 
his  subjects  granted  subsidies ;  provisions,  stores,  arms, 
accoutrem^its  of  war  were  accumulated  as  fer  some 
momentous  design.  How  fiur  John  of  'Prodda  insti- 
gated these  designs,  or  only  encouraged  the  profound 
ambition  of  the  King  for  dominion,  of  the  Queen  for 
revenge  for  her  injured  house,  none  can  know:  nor 
how  fiur  Procida  acted  from  his  own  intense  patriotism 
or  revenge,  or  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
others. 

There  cmn  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  secret  under- 
standing, that  there  was  direct  communication  between 
the  enemie^of  Charles,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Pope 
Nicolas  UI.,  the  King  of  Arragon,  perhaps  the  Sicilian 
nobles,  Alaimo  da  Lentini  and  his  colleagues :  j^i^  ^ 
Procida  may  have  been,  no  doubt  was,  one  of  ^'^^«**'»- 
the  chief  of  those  agents;^  if  not  actually  commis- 
sioned, tacitly  recognized.     He  was  once,  if  not  twice, 

1  Montoaei^  c  40, 46;  in  Bnofaon,  Collection  des  M^oires,  D'Btdot, «. 
76. 

s  Amari,  p.  86,  with  his  notes. 

<  Amari  is  inclined  to  treat  as  romance  this  primaiy  organisation  of  the 
whole  confederacy  by  John  of  Procida;  his  ubiquitous  agency;  his  dis- 
guises; especially  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Sicilian  nobles.  Bat 
there  seems  a  great  difficulty  as  to  the  growth  of  this  romance,  and  this 
elevation  of  Procida  into  the  sole  hero  of  the  war  and  the  great  deliverer, 
ifter  his  apostasy  from  the  cause  of  Arragon,  and  after  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Arragonese  party. 
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at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  There  he  needed  not 
to  rouse  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Palaeologus;  the 
designs  of  Charles  against  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  if 
not  avowed,  hut  half  disguised.  Charles  was  the  open 
ally  of  Philip,  the  Latin  claimant  of  the  Empire. 
PalsBologus  might  well  enter  into  correspondence,  or 
admit  to  a  secret  interview,  the  bosom  counsellor  of 
King  Peter  of  Arragon.  To  Procida  Pal»ologus  may 
have  intrusted  his  secret  offers  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  Pope,  the  hundred  thousand  byzantines,  not  to 
detach  him  from  the  interests  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
against  whom  he  had  already  taken  hostile  measures, 
but  to  enable  him  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Angevine.^ 
Procida,  according  to  the  common  account — an  ac- 
count contradicted  only  by  the  silence  of  other  writers 
—  left  Constantinople,  pretending  to  be  driven  away 
by  the  Emperor ;  he  disguised  himself  as  a  Mendicant 
Friar,  reached  Malta,  landed  in  Sicily,  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  disafiected  nobles,  Walter  of  Cal- 
tagirone,  Palmerio  Abbate,  Alaimo  da  Lentini.  From 
them  he  obtained  an  invitation  to  Peter  of  Arragon  to 
advance  his  claims  to  the  inheritance  <£  his  wife.  In 
the  friar's  garb  he  made  his  way  to  Nicolas  III.  in  So- 
riano, revealed  himself  to  the  Holy  Father,  explained 
the  extent,  the  success  of  his  negotiations ;  laid  the 
treasures  of  Palaeologus  at  his  feet.  Nicolas  consented 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  and  by 
letters  of  the  most  profound  secrecy  promised  him  the 
investiture  of  the  realm.     Procida  appeared  at  Barce* 


1  '*  E  goarda  ben  U  nud  tolta  monete, 
Ch'  esser  d  feoe  contra  Cario  ardito.** 

Dante,  Inf.  xix.  98. 
Amari's  new  interpretation  of  this  verse  it  to  me  quite  unsatisf^Kstonr 
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iona  with  these  animating  tidings  to  rekindle  the  some^ 
what  slumbering  ambition  of  the  King.  The  warlike 
preparations  were  urged  with  greater  activity.  Procida 
set  forth  on  a  second  mission :  he  landed  at  Pisa ;  at 
Viterbo  he  saw  the  Pope ;  at  Trapani  conferred  with 
the  Sicilian  nobles ;  passed  to  Negropont  undiscovered, 
reached  Constantinople.  He  was  welcomed  bj  the 
Emperor ;  negotiations  were  commenced  for  an  alliance 
by  marriage  between  the  courts  of  Arragon  and  Con- 
stantinople. Accardo,  a  Lombard  knight,  was  secretly 
despatched  by  the  Emperor  to  the  court  of  Peter  with 
thirty  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  Procida  embarked  on 
board  a  ship  of  Pisa,  Accardo  was  concealed  in  the 
ship.  At  Malta  they  met  the  Sicilian  conspirators, 
with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nicolas  III.  The  Sicil- 
ians would  have  abandoned  the  hopeless  enterprise; 
Procida  reinvigorated  them  by  the  introduction  of 
Accardo,  and  the  sight  of  the  Byzantine  gold.  All 
Procida's  eloquence,  all  his  ability,  it  is  said,  but  very 
improbaUy,  was  needed  to  dissuade  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon from  the  abandonment  of  the  hopeless  enterprise. 
Again  the  plan  was  fully  organized ;  the  manner,  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  arranged.^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
King  of  Arragon  had  not  escaped  the  jealous  observa- 
tion of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  he  could,  not  but  know  the 
claims,  the  wrongs,  of  the  Queen  of  Peter  of  Arragon ; 
the  stem,  reserved,  ambitious  character  of  Peter ;  per- 
haps he  had  obtained  some  clue  to  the  great  league 
which  was  secretiy  forming  against  him.  The  vague 
rumon  industriously  propagated  of  designs  against  the 

1  The  8008  of  Manfred  were  living,  bat  in  prison,  from  whence  that 
never  came  forth. 
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Saracens  of  Afirica  by  Peter  of  Arragon,  however  at 
other  times  they  might  have  justified  vast  and  secret 
armaments,  could  not  blind  the  Angevine's  keen  ap- 
prehensions. Charles  had  himself  demanded  explana- 
tions. Among  the  first  acts  of  Martin  IV.  was  to 
require,  through  Philip  of  France,  and  6rom  Peter 
himself  directly,  the  scope  and  object  of  these  men- 
acing preparations :  if  they  were  against  the  infidds, 
he  offered  his  sanction,  his  prayers,  his  contributiona. 
Peter  baffled  his  inquiries  with  his  dexterous  but  inflex- 
ible reply.  He  implored  the  prayers  of  the  Pope  on 
his  design ;  ^^  but  if  he  thought  his  right  hand  knew 
his  secret,  he  would  cut  it  off,  lest  it  should  betray  it  to 
his  lehr 

Charles,  on  his  part,  had  been  making  great  pr^Mura- 
tions ;  he  had  a  large  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Sicily  and 
Naples ;  a  powerful  land  force  was  assembled  for  em- 
barkation. He  had  increased  the  burdens  oi  the  king- 
dom to  provide  this  army,  compelled  the  Sicilian  nobles 
to  furnish  vessels ;  and  he  was  as  little  disposed  to  dis- 
close his  own  secret  objects  as  the  King  of  Arragon. 
The  ostensiUe  object  was  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  the  immediate  one  the  subjugation  of  the  Gredc 
Empire.  These  forces  were  still  in  the  garrisons  and 
towns  of  Sicily.  Forty-two  castles  had  been  built, 
either  in  the  strongest  positions,  or  to  conmiand  the 
great  cities,  and  were  held  by  French  feudatories. 
They  were  provided  with  arms,  and  could  summon 
at  an  instant's  notice  all  their  French  sub-feudat(Nies, 
or  the  Sicilians  on  whom  they  could  depend  for  aid. 
Heribert  of  Orleans,  the  King's  Lieutenant,  was  in 
Messina;  in  Palermo,  John  di  San  Remi,  the  Jus* 
ticiary  of  the  Val  di  Mazzara. 
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At  this  juncture  the  crisis  was  precipitated  bj  one 
of  those  events  which  no  sagacity  could  have  sumui 
for^een,^  which  all  the  ubiquitous  activity  ^••'^•^ 
ascribed  to  John  of  Procida  could  not  have  devised  — 
an  outburst  of  popular  fury  excited  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  insulting  tyranny  which  goad  an  oppressed 
people  to  madness.  The  insurrection  of  Palermo  re- 
ceived the  darkly  famous  name  oi  the  ^^  Sicilian  Yea* 
pers." 

The  Sicilians  still  crowded  to  their  religious  festivals 
with  all  the  gayety  and  light-heartedness  of  a  southern 
people.  Even  their  churches^  where  they  assembled 
for  the  worship  of  that  Grod  whose  representative  on 
earth  had  handed  them  over  to  their  ruthless  tyrant, 
where  alone  they  found  consolation  under  the  grinding 
tyranny,  were  not  secure  against  the  all-present  agents 
of  that  tyranny.  The  officers  of  the  revenue  watched 
the  doors  of  the  churches :  as  all  who  had  not  paid 
their  taxes  went  in  or  came  forth,  even  from  within  the 
sanctuary  itself  they  dragged  off  their  miserable  vic- 
tims, whom  they  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics  — 
**  Pay,  ye  Paterins,  pay  I  " 

It  was  at  a  festival  on  Easter  Tuesday  that  a  multi* 
tude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  and  the  ifMob  ai. 
neighborhood  had  thronged  to  a  church,  about  half  a 
mile  oat  of  the  town,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  religious  service  was  over,  tlie  merriment  begun  ; 
tables  were  spread,  the  amusements  of  all  sorts,  games, 
dances  under  the  trees,  were  going  gayly  on ;  when 

1  Amari,  o.  y.  p.  S9.  **  Da  trame  cd  Gfalbellini  e  con  alcvn'  Baroni  di 
Napoli  0  di  Sicilia,  non  si  possono  ormai  revocare  in  dubbio.  Falsa  h  che 
la  pratica,  si  strottamente  condotta,  fosse  a  punto  riusciu  a  prodnrre  lo 
90opino  del  Vespro.'*    I  folly  subscribe  to  this  lattM  dause. 
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the  harmony  was  saddenlj  interrupted,  and  tlie  joyous* 
ness  chilled  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  French 
soldiery,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  the  peace*  The 
French  mingled  familiarly  widi  the  people,  paid  court, 
not  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  the  women  ;  the 
young  men  made  sullen  remonstrancea,  and  told  them 
to  go  their  way.  The  Frenchmen  began  to  draw  to- 
gether. ^^  These  rebellious  Paterins  must  have  arms, 
or  they  would  not  venture  on  such  insolence."  They 
began  to  search  some  of  them  for  arms.  The  two  par- 
ties were  already  glaring  at  each  other  in  angry  hostil- 
ity. At  that  moment  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Roger 
Mastrangelo,  a  maiden  of  exquisite  loveliness  and  mod- 
esty, with  her  bridegroom,  approached  the  church. 
A  Frenchman,  named  Drouet,  either  in  wantonness 
or  insult,  came  up  to  her,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
searching  for  arms,  thrust  his  hand  into  her  bosom. 
The  girl  fiiinted  in  her  bridegroom's  arms.  He  uttered 
in  his  agony  the  fatal  cry,  "  Death  to  the  French  I  '* 
A  youth  rushed  forward,  stabbed  Drouet  to  the  heart 
with  his  own  sword,  was  himself  struck  down.  The 
cry,  the  shriek,  ran  through  the  crowd,  "  Death  to  the 
French  I  "  Many  Sicilians  fell,  but  of  two  hundred  on 
the  spot,  not  one  Frenchman  escaped.  The  cry  ^read 
to  the  city :  Mastrangelo  took  the  lead ;  every  house 
was  stormed,  every  hole  and  comer  searched;  their 
dress,  their  speech,  their  persons,  their  manners  de- 
nounced the  French.  The  palace  was  forced;  the 
Justiciary,  being  luckily  wounded  in  the  face,  and 
rolled  in  the  dust,  and  so  undetected,  mounted  a  horse, 
and  fled  with  two  followers.  Two  thousand  French 
were  slain.  They  denied  them  decent  burial,  heaped 
them  together  in  a  great  pit.    The  horrors  of  the  scene 
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were  indescribable  :  the  insurgents  broke  into  the  con- 
vents, the  churches.  The  friars,  especial  objects  of 
hatred,  were  massacred ;  they  slew  the  French  monks, 
the  French  priests.  Neither  old  age,  nor  sex,  nor  in- 
fency,  was  spared ;  it  is  a  charge  more  than  once  re- 
peated in  the  Papal  acts,  that  they  ripped  up  Sicilian 
women  who  were  pregnant  by  Frenchmen,  in  (»rder 
to  exterminate  the  hated  brood.  A  government  was 
hastily  formed;  Roger  Mastrangelo,  Arrigo  Barresi, 
Niccoloso  d'Ortoleva  (knights),  with  Niccolo  de  Ebd&- 
monia  were  summoned  by  acclamation  to  be  Captains 
of  the  people.  They  then  proclaimed  the  "  Good  es- 
tate and  liberty,"  unfolded  the  banner  of  the  city,  an 
eagle  on  a  field  of  gold ;  the  keys  of  the  Church  were 
still  quartered  upon  it. 

The  Justiciary  was  pursued  to  Vicari,  thirty  miles 
distant ;  the  people  rose  at  the  cry  of  "  Death  ingomcUon 
to  the  French ! "  *  The  garrison  at  first  re-  *'°^* 
fused  to  capitulate,  and  to  be  sent  safe  to  Provence ;  it 
was  pow  too  late,  the  Justiciary  was  shot  down  by  a 
randr>m  arrow,  every  Frenchman  massacred.  Sicily 
was  everywhere  in  arms ;  Corleone  first  followed  the 
example  of  Palermo.  Everywhere  the  French  were 
hunted  down  and  murdered.  One  man  alone  was 
spared.  William  Porcelet,  Governor  of  Calatafimi, 
who  had  ruled  with  justice  and  humanity,  was,  by 
common  consent,  sent  safe  on  board  ship  by  tlie  Paler- 
mitans,  and  returned  to  Provence.  In  Messina  was 
die  strength  of  the  French  fi)rce,  under  the  Viceroy, 
Heribort  of  Orleans.      Messina  rose.      Heribert  was 

1  Moo  an  Je  Francesel  In  this  account  I  am  quite  with  Amari  against 
Mon  dj  M.  Priest,  who  cannot  forget  to  be  a  Frenchman.  —  See  Amari'i 
antborrViS,  p.  103,  and  Appendix. 
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compelled  to  submit  to  terms;  he  swore  to  transport 
himself  and  alLhis  soldiers  to  Aigues  Mortes,  in  Prov* 
ence.  He  broke  his  oath,  and  landed  in  Calabria ;  the 
Messinese  revenged  his  perjury  on  every  Frenchman 
who  was  left  behind.  In  one  month,  that  of  April, 
Sicily  was  free ;  the  French  had  disappeared. 

Such  was  the  revolution  which  bears  in  histoiy  the 
appalling  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  sudden,  popu* 
lar,  reckless,  sanguinary,  so  as  to  appear  the  unpre- 
meditated explosion  of  a  people  goaded  to  frenzy  by 
intolerable  oppression;  yet  general,  simultaneous,  or- 
derly, so  as  to  imply,  if  not  some  previous  organisition, 
some  slow  and  secret  preparation  of  the  public  mind. 
John  of  Procida,  the  barons  in  league  with  John  of 
Procida,  appear  not  during  the  first  outburst ;  the  fleets 
of  Peter  of  Arragon  are  yet  within  their  harbors.  The 
towns  take  the  lead ;  they  assert  their  own  indepen- 
dence, and  form  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  Acts  are 
dated  as  under  the  rule  of  the  Chureh  and  the  Re- 
public. The  Church  is  everywhere  respected ;  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  Sicilians  supposed  Nicolas  III.  still  on 
the  Pontifical  throne,  or  that  they  would  not  believe 
that  the  Pope  was  so  servile  an  adherent  of  the  Ange- 
oondnct'of  viuc.  They  were  soon  disabused.  When 
▲i\ioa.  Charles  first  heard  of  the  revolt,  of  the  total 
loss  of  Sicily,  and  the  massacre  of  at  least  two  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  he  lifted  hb  eyes  to  Heaven  in  devout 
prayer :  ^^  O  Lord  Grod,  if  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  visit 
me  with  adverse  fortune,  grant  at  least  that  it  may 
come  with  gentle  steps."  ^  As  though  he  had  satisfied 
his  religion  by  this  one  stem  act  of  humility,  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  Naples  than  he  burst  into  the  most  fn* 

1  Villanl,  viL  71. 
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nous  paroxysms  of  wrath.  Now  he  sat  silent,  glaring 
fiercely  around  him,  gnawing  the  top  of  his  sceptre; 
then  broke  forth  into  the  most  horrible  vows  of  ven- 
geance :  ^^  if  he  coold  live  a  thousand  years,  he  would 
go  on  razing  the  cities,  burning  the  lands,  torturing  the 
rebellious  slaves.  He  would  leave  Sicily  a  blasted,  bar* 
ren,  uninhabited  rock,  as  a  warning  to  the  present  age, 
an  example  to  the  future."  Pope  Martin,  less  violent 
in  his  demeanor,  was  hardly  less  so  in  his  public  acts. 
The  Palermitans  sent  an  embassy  declaring  their  hum- 
ble submission  to  the  Papal  See.  The  messengers 
were  monks.  They  addressed  the  Pope  —  "  O  Lamb 
of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us  I "  Martin  compared  them  to  the  Jews, 
who  smote  the  Saviour,  and  cried  ^^  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews."  ^  His  bull  of  excommunication  describes  in  the 
blackest  terms  the  horrors  of  the  massacre.^  A  crusade 
was  proclaimed  against  the  Sicilians :  all  ecclesiastics, 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  who  &vored  the  insur- 
gents, were  at  once  deprived  and  deposed ;  all  laymen 
stripped  of  their  fie6  or  estates.  The  people  of  Par 
lermo  sternly  replied,  that  ^^  they  had  unfolded  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Peter,  in  hopes,  under  that  protection,  to 
obtain  their  liberties ;  tliey  must  now  unfold  the  ban- 
ner of  another  Peter,  the  King  of  Arragon."  * 

Charles  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war. 
The  age  and  state  of  public  mind  are  singn-  TiMibndi. 
larly  illustrated  by  the  following  story:  a*"**"*^' 
Mendicant  Friar,  Bartolomeo  Piazza,  appeared  in  hia 

1  imiani,  Til.  <r2. 

*  SobA  Malespiiuu    Tha  Ball  in  BAynald.  sab  urn.  19S2. 

s  Compare  Anuuri,  Docomento  z. ;  a  loog  omtioii,  assorei^ly  dumU  after 
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camp,  a  man  of  blameless  morals  and  some  learning ; 
he  disdained  the  disguise  of  a  spy.  He  was  led  before 
the  King.  "  How  darest  thou/'  Charles  abraptly 
accosted  him,  "come  fixan  that  land  of  traitors?*' 
"  Neither  am  I  a  traitor,  nor  come  I  irom  a  land  of  trai- 
tors. I  come,  urged  by  religion  and  conscience,  to 
warn  my  holy  brethren  that  liiey  follow  not  your  un 
just  arms.  You  have  abandoned  the  people  committed 
by  Qod  to  your  charge  to  be  torn  by  wolves  and 
hounds ;  you  have  hardened  your  heart  against  com- 
plaints and  supplications;  they  have  avenged  their 
wrongs,  they  will  defend,  they  will  die  for,  their  holiest 
rights.  Think  of  Pharaoh !  "  Either  awe,  or  the  no- 
tion that  Bartolomeo  would  bear  baclc  a  true  account 
of  his  overwhelming  forces,  induced  the  King  to  endure 
this  afiront ;  the  Friar  returned  to  Messina.^ 

Before  Messina  appeared  Charles  with  all  his  army, 
ohariaBbe-  bumiug  for  revcuge.  At  first  he  obtained 
Am  Masdna.  g^j^g  succcsscs  ;  but  the  popular  leader,  Man- 
frone,  was  deposed,  the  Noble  Alaimo  da  Lentini  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  The  resistance  became 
obstinate.  The  women  were  most  active,  as  perhaps 
most  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French.  Their 
delicate  hands  bore  stones,  ammunition;  they  tended 
the  sick  and  wounded.*  The  Legate  g£  the  Pope,  the 
Cardinal  Grerard,  accompanied  the  King ;  he  was  armed 
with  the  amplest  powers.    He  demanded,  or  was  invited 

i  Bartolom.  de  Neocastro,  cip.  S2,  84. 

*  *"  Deh  com'  egli  6  grui  pietate, 
Delle  donne  de  Messina, 
Veggendole  scapigliate, 
Portando  pretia  e  cakina. 
Iddio  gli  dia  briga  e  trayaglia, 
A  Chi  Messina  vuol  questar.^ 

Popular  song,  quoted  by  Yillani,  tU.  77* 
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to  enter  tbe  city.  He  was  received  with  general  ju- 
bilation, and  escorted  to  tbe  Cathedral ;  Alaimo  da 
Leutini  liud  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  city  and  his  own 
fltaflF  of  command.  They  entreated  him  to  accept  the 
dominion  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  to 
appoint  a  governor :  "  to  the  Church  they  would  wil- 
lingly pay  their  tribute,  but  away  with  the  French  !  in 
the  name  of  God  let  them  be  driven  from  the  lands  of 
the  Church  1  "  Gerard  replied,  if  not  in  the  fierce  and 
criminatory  tone  ascribed  to  him  by  one  historian  as  to 
insolent  rebels,  yet  with  a  haughty  condescension.^ 
"  Heinous  as  were  their  sins,  they  were  not  beyond  the 
mercy  of  their  mother  the  Church  ;  he  would  reconcile 
the  Messinese  to  their  King ;  subjects  must  not  speak 
of  terms  to  their  sovereign.  Let  them  trust  the  mag- 
nanimity, the  clemency  of  Charles ;  the  savage  mur- 
derers alone  would  meet  with  condign  punishment.  Let 
Messina  lay  herself  in  the  lap  of  the  Church  ;  in  her 
name  to  be  restored  to  King  Charles."  "  To  Charles ! 
Never!  "  shouted  Alaimo  ;  he  seized  his  staff  from  the 
hand  of  the  astonished  Prelate.  "  To  the  French, 
never  I  so  long  as  we  have  blood  to  shed  and  swords  to 
wield."  The  whole  people  took  up  the  cry ;  Gerard 
made  one  more  eflFort:  thirty  citizens  were  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  Legate;  but  all  was  vain.  They 
knew  too  well  the  mercy  of  Charles.  "  O,  candid 
counsel  of  the  Church  to  lay  our  necks  down  before 
the  headsman  I  We  are  sold  to  the  French  ;  we  must 
ransom  ourselves  by  arms.  We  oflFer  to  the  Pope  the 
sovereignty  of  the  land ;  Martin  declines  it.  Instead 
of  being  the  mild  and  gentle  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  is  but 
the  tool  of  the  French.     Go  tell  the  Angevine  tyrant 

1  Keocastro,  VilUni,  Maleppina,  &c 
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that  lions  and  foxes  shall  never  more  enter  into  Mes- 
sina." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleets  of  Peter  of  Arragon 
Petarof  ^^^  ufon  the  seas  ;  still  disguising  his  aim, 
^"■«***  as  if  he  designed  to  make  war  only  on  the 
jums.  Saracens  of  Africa,  he  landed  his  forces  on 
Jane  28.  the  coast  of  Tunis.  He  appeared  as  the  ally 
of  the  Prince'  of  Constantina.  He  disembarked  in  the 
Port  of  Collo:  he  had  some  vigorous  engagement 
with  the  Saracens.^  He  despatched  ambassadprs  to 
Rome  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  on  his  Cru- 
sade against  the  infidels,  the  protection  of  the  Church 
for  his  dominions  in  Spain,  the  presence  of  a  L^ate, 
tlie  right  to  levy  the  tenths  for  a  war  against  the  infi- 
dels. This  specious  embassage  was  received  with  spe- 
cious civility  by  the  Pope  at  Monte  Fiascone. 

The  Parliament  had  met  at  Palermo ;  it  had  been 
King  of  determined  to  oflFer  the  throne  of  Sicily  to 
sicuy.  Peter.     He  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 

Sicilians  with  grave  solemnity ;  as  ofiering  to  him  un- 
expected, unsolicited  honors.  The  Holy  War  was  at 
an  end ;  Peter  and  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Trapani. 
Aog.ao.  At  Palermo  he  was  saluted  by  acclamation 
King  of  Sicily.  The  relief  of  Messina  was  the  first 
aim  of  the  new  King.  He  ordered  a  general  levy  of 
all  who  could  bear  arms :  men  crowded  to  his  banner. 
To  Charles  he  sent  an  embassy  of  the  noble  Catalo- 
nians,  Pietro  Queralto,  Ruy  Ximenes  de  Luna,  Wil- 
liam Aymeric,  Justiciary  of  Barcelona.  He  demanded 
safe-conduct  by  two  Carmelite  Friars.  In  two  days 
8^t.i4.  Charles  declared  that  he  would  give  them 
audience  ;  two  days  —  during  which  he  hoped  to  find 

iZarita. 
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himself  master  of  Messina.  But  his  terrific  assault  bj 
sea  and  land  was  repelled  ;  instead  of  receiving  the 
ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Arragon  as  a  haaghty  con- 
queror, he  received  them  weary  with  toil,  boiling  with 
i-age  and  baffled  pride.  He  was  seated  on  his  bed, 
which  was  covered  with  rich  silk  drapery.  He  threw 
disdainfully  aside  on  his  pillow  the  letter  of  the  King 
of  Arragon  :  he  awaited  the  address  of  the  ambassador 
Queralto.  Queralto's  words  were  doubtless  those  of 
the  letter,  they  ran  thus :  "  The  illustrious  Peter,  King, 
by  the  gi'ace  of  God,  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  commands 
you,  Charles,  Count  of  Provence  and  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  depart  from  his  kingdom ;  to  give  him  free 
passage  into  his  city  of  Messina,  which  you  are  besieg- 
ing by  sea  and  land  ;  he  is  astonished  at  your  presump- 
tion in  impeding  the  passage  of  the  King  through  his 
own  dominions."  ^  The  ambassadors  no  doubt  Ambanatdon 
asserted  the  hereditary  claim  of  the  King  of  *o^*»*'*««- 
Arragon.  Charles,  with  the  gesture  constantly  ascribed 
to  him,  bit  his  sceptre  in  his  wrath ;  his  reply  had  his 
usual  pride,  but,  by  one  account,  something  of  dejection. 
He  told  the  ambassadors  to  survey  his  vast  forces ;  he 
expressed  utter  astonishment  that  the  King  of  Arragon 
should  presume  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  rebel- 
lious subjects ;  he  held  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  grant 
from  the  Pope ;  but  he  intimated  that  he  might  with- 
draw his  weary  troops  to  refresh  them  in  Calabria :  it 
would  only,  however,  be  to  return  and  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  Sicily ;  the  Catalonian  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Arragon  would  not  be  safe  from  his  resent- 
ment. 

From  this  period  the  mind  of  Charles,  never  strongr 

1  See,  in  Amari,  the  variations  in  Uie  copies  of  this  letter,  p.  166,  note. 
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but  SO  insolent  and  tyrannical  in  prosperity,  sank  into 
Conductor  ^  strange  prostration,  in  which  fits  of  an  ab- 
^"**^  surd  chivalry  alternated  with  utter  abjectness. 
He  would  neither  press  vigorously,  nor  abandon  the 
siege  of  Mesrina.  Now  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
all  the  lands  in  his  possession,  burned  churches  and 
monasteries ;  now  offered  advantageous  terms  to  the 
Sicilians ;  now  endeavored  openly  to  bribe  Alaimo  da 
Lentini,  who  cast  back  his  oflfers  with  public  scorn.  At 
length,  threatened  by  the  fleets  of  Arragon,  he  with- 
drew to  his  continental  dominions. 

The  climax  of  this  strange  state  of  mind  was  his 
challenge  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  to  determine  their 
quarrel  by  single  combat.  In  vain  the  Pope  denounced 
the  impiety,  and  remonstrated  against  the  wild  impolicy 
of  this  feudal  usage,  now  foiling  into  desuetude.  The 
King  of  Arragon  leaped  at  the  proposition,  which  he 
could  so  easily  elude ;  and  which  left  him  full  time  to 
consolidate  undisturbed  his  new  kingdom,  to  invade 
Calabria,  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets.  This  de- 
fiance to  mortal  combat,  this  wager  of  battle,  was  an 
appeal,  according  to  the  wild  justice  of  the  age,  to  the 
God  of  Battles,  who,  it  was  an  established  popular 
belief,  would  declare  himself  on  the  righteous  side. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
arraigning  before  Christendom  his  hated  rival  of  dis- 
loyal treachery,  of  secret  leaguing  with  his  revolted 
subjects,  of  falsehood  in  his  protestations  of  friendship. 
The  King  of  Arragon  stood  forth  on  the  broad  ground 
of  asserting  his  hereditary  right,  of  appearing  as  the 
deliverer  of  a  people  most  barbarously  oppressed,  as 
summoned  to  the  crown  by  the  barons  and  people  of 
Sicily.     He  was  almost  admitted  as  possessing  an  equal 
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claim  with  him  who  had  received  the  Papal  investiture. 
The  grave  and  serious  manner  in  which  the  time,  the 
place,  the  manner  of  holding  those  lists  were  discussed 
might  seem  to  portend  a  tragic  close ;  this  great  or- 
deal would  he  commended  to  still  greater  honor  and 
acceptance  by  the  strife  of  two  monarchs  for  one  of  the 
noblest  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Italy  itself  offered  no  fair  or  secure  field.  The  King 
of  England,  Edward  I.,  was  the  one  powerful  and  im- 
partial monarch,  who  might  preside  as  umpire;  his 
Gascon  territories,  a  neutral  ground,  on  which  might 
be  waged  this  lifomentous  combat.  All  proceeded  with 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  dignity,  as  if  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  challenge  so  given,  so  accepted, 
would  come  to  direct  and  inevitable  issue.  Bordeaux 
was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  kingly  tournament. 
The  lists  were  prepared  at  great  cost  and  with  great 
splendor.  Each  King  proceeded  to  enroll  the  hundred 
knights  who  were  to  have  the  honor  of  joining  in  this 
glorious  conflict  with  their  monarch.  The  noblest  and 
bravest  chivalry  of  France  offered  themselves  to  Charles 
of  Anjou;  his  brother,  PhiKp  the  Hardy,  offered  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him.  On  the  side  of  Peter  of 
Arragon  were  the  most  valiant  Spanish  knights,  men 
accustomed  to  joust  with  the  Moor,  to  meet  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Crescent  from  Cordova  or  Granada.  A 
Moorish  Prince  presented  himself;  if  God  gave  the 
victory  to  Peter,  not  only  would  the  Moor  share  the 
triumph,  but  submit  to  baptism  in  the  name  The  Pope 
of  the  Christian's  God.  The  Pope  was  over-  in  rain  to 
borne ;  the  Church  had  pronounced  its  con-  utu*. 
demnation  on  judicial  combats.   Martin  had  condemned 
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this  on  general  grounds,^  on  the  special  objection,  that 
it  was  setting  on  the  issue  of  arms  that  which  had 
already  been  solemnly  adjudged  by  the  supreme  Pon- 
tiff; it  was  to  call  in  question  the  Pope's  right  of  grant- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  commanded  Charles 
to  desist  from  the  humiliating  comparison  of  himself 
and  his  heaven-sanctioned  claims,  with  those  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous adventurer,  of  one  already  under  the  cen- 
sure, under  the  excommunication  of  the  Roman  See ; 
he  offered  to  absolve  the  Eang  fix)m  all  his  oaths: 
yet  even  on  this  point  the  Pope  was  compelled  to 
yield  his  reluctant  consent  to  the  imperious  will  ci 
his  master. 

The  wrath  of  the  Pope  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
insurrection,  still  more  at  the  invasion  of  the  realm  by 
Peter  of  Arragon,  had  been  hardly  less  violent  than 
that  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  At  Orvieto  he  proclaimed 
HtooenBore  moro  than  the  excommunication,  the  degz^- 
of  Anwma.  datiou  of  PetcT.  He  denounced  again  the 
1288.  *  crime  of  the  Palermitans  in  the  massacre  of 
the  French;  the  impious  rebellion  of  the  realm  of 
Sicily;  he  boasted  the  mild  attempts  of  the  Church, 
especially  through  Cardinal  Gerard  in  Messina,  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  "  Since 
Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  under  the  £Eilse  color  of  an 
expedition  to  Afirica,  has  invaded  the  island  of  Sicily 
—  the  peculiar  territory  of  the  Roman  Church  —  with 
horse  and  foot ;  has  set  up  the  claim  of  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  accursed  Manfred,  to  the  throne  ;  has 

I  Martin  writeB  to  King  Edward  of  England  that  he  had  power  **  fanpedi- 
•ndi  tarn  detestanda  tarn  nodym."  —  BCS.,  B.  M.,  toL  sir.   Ordeto,  April 
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usurped  the  name  of  King  of  Sicily;*  has  openly 
countenanced  the  Messinese  as  he  before  secretly  insti- 
gated the  Palermitans  to  rebelHon  against  their  Sov- 
ereign: he  has  incurred  the  severest  penalties,  of 
usurpation,  sedition,  and  violence.  His  crime  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  relation  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  That  crown  was  granted  by  the 
Pope ;  his  grandfather,  Peter  of  Arragon,  received  it 
from  the  Pope,  and  swore  fealty  in  his  own  name  and 
in  that  of  his  successors  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
The  King  was  now  not  only  in  rebellion ;  he  had  prac^ 
tised  an  impious  fraud  on  his  holy  Father ;  he  had  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  Pope,  his  blessing  on  his  army,  as 
though  designed  against  the  African  barbarians.  For 
these  reasons  not  only  was  Peter  adjudged  a  lawless- 
usurper  of  the  realm  of  Sicily,  but  deposed  from  his 
kingdom  ot  Arragon ;  his  subjects  were  discharged  from 
all  their  oaths  of  fealty.  His  kingdom  was  to  be  seized 
and  occupied  by  any  Catholic  Sovereign,  who  should 
be  duly  commissioned  to  that  end  by  the  Pope.  The 
Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia  was  sent  into  France  to  offer 
the  forfeited  throne  of  Arragon  to  any  one  of  the 
King's  sons  who  would  undertake  the  conquest: 
the  only  provision  was  the  exclusion  of  the  heir  of 
the  French  throne:  the  two  kingdoms  could  not  be 
united  under  the  same  Sovereign.  The  subjugated 
realm  was  to  be  held  of  Pope  Martin  and  his  sue 
cessors  in  the  Apostolic  See.  The  forfeiture  compre- 
hended  the  whole  dominions  of  Peter,  the  kingdom 

1  The  P&pe  seems  here  to  charge  Peter  of  Anagoo  with  being  the  prime 
mover  of  the  rebellion.  **Sicque  non  solum  Panormitauos  eosdera,  quos 
alias  pluries  ad  h»c  solicitasse  per  nandoe  dicebatur,  in  incbcatsa  contra 
pnefhtom  regem  seditionis  et  rebelllonis  contamacift  obflrmavit,*'  &c.,  &e 
—  Raynald.  12S3,  xix. 
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of  Arragon,  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and 
Barcelona. 

The  wager  of  battle  between  the  Kings,  which  main- 
wagwoT  tained  its  solenm  dignity  up  almost  to  the  ap- 
*'•**'••  pointed  time,  ended  in  a  pitifbl  comedy,  in 

which  Charles  of  Anjon  had  the  ignominy  of  practis- 
ing base  and  disloyal  designs  against  his  adversaiy; 
Peter,  that  of  eluding  the  contest  by  craft,  justifiable 
only  as  his  mistrust  of  his  adversary  was  well  or  ill 
grounded,  but  much  too  cunning  for  a  firank  and  gen* 
erous  knight.  He  had  embarked  with  his  knights  for 
the  South  of  France  ;  he  was  cast  back  by  tempests  on 
the  shores  of  Spain.  He  set  off  with  some  of  his 
p«tera(  armed  companions,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  un- 
BordMnx.  discovcred,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  summoned  the  English  Seneschal.  To 
him  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  King  of  Arragon, 
demanded  to  see  the  lists,  rode  down  them  in  slow 
state,  obtained  an  attestation  that  he  had  made  his  ap- 
1U781.  pearance  within  the  covenanted  time,  and 
affixed  his  solemn  protest  against  the  palpable  premedi- 
tated treachery  of  his  rival,  which  made  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  remain  longer  at  Bordeaux.  Charles,  on  his 
part,  was  furious  that  Peter  had  thus  broken  through 
the  spider's  web  of  his  policy.  He  was  in  Bordeaux^ 
when  Peter  appeared  under  the  walls,  and  had  chal- 
lenged him  in  vain.  Charles  presented  himself  in  full 
armor  on  the  appointed  day,  summoned  Peter  to  ap- 
pear, proclaimed  him  a  recreant  and  a  dastardly  craven, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  knight. 

Pope  Martin's  enmity  was  as  indefatigable  as  the 
ambition  of  Peter  of  Arragon.  He  strained  his  utmost 
power  to  break  off  a  marriage  proposed  between  Alfonso^ 
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the  elder  son  of  Peter,  with  Eleanora,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  of  England.  He  expostulated  with  Eklward 
on  the  degradation  of  allying  his  illustrious  house  with 
that  of  an  excommunicated  prince ;  he  inhibited  the 
marriage  as  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity. 
By  enormous  charges  on  the  Papal  treasury  he  bought 
off  the  Venetians  from  a  treaty,  which  would  have 
placed  their  fleet  on  the  enemy's  side.^  He  borrowed 
still  larger  sums  on  the  security  of  the  Papal  revenues, 
above  28,393  ounces  of  gold :  the  tenths  decreed  by 
the  Council  of  Lyons  were  awarded  to  this  new  Cru- 
sade. The  annual  payment  of  8000  ounces  of  gold 
for  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  postponed,  on  account 
of  the  inability  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno  to  discharge 
the  debt.  Thrice  in  the  following  year,  on  a-d.  msb. 
Holy  Thursday,  on  Ascension  Day,  on  the  Dedication 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  the  excommunication  was  pro- 
mulgated at  Orvieto,  in  Rome,  in  every  city  in  Italy 
which  would  admit  this  display  of  Papal  authority. 
The  Cardinal  Gerard,  of  St.  Sabina,  was  commissioned 
to  preach  everywhere  the  Crusade :  he  might  offer  un- 
limited indulgences  to  all  who  would  take  up  arms 
against  Peter  and  the  Sicilian  rebels.  The  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  the  county  of  Barcelona  and  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  were  solemnly  adjudged  to  Charles 
of  Valois,  the  son  of  the  King  of  France.  Grreat 
forces  were  prepared  in  France  to  invade  these  Spanish 
realms  of  Peter.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Martin  him- 
self might  tremble  in  his  dominions.  Guide  of  Mon- 
tefeltro  was  in  arms,  hardly  kept  in  check  by  John  of 
Epps,  the  Papal  General.     At  Rome  were  threatening 

1  Fhre  tbousand  ounces  of  gold,  which  were  likewiie  to  hin  and  nuui 
twentj  gallejf  for  the  fleet  of  Chtrlee. 
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commotions  ;  the  Pope  endeavored  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence by  the  purchase  of  com  in  great  quantities  in 
Apulia  during  a  fiunine,  its  free  or  cheap  distribution, 
and  by  other  concessions.  But  the  King  of  Arragon 
was  not  without  his  secret  allies  within  the  city. 

Worse  than  this,  Charles  of  Anjou  returned  to 
Italy ;  he  was  met  by  the  disastrous  tidings  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  Roger  Loria,  and  the 
cai)ture  of  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Salerno.  This 
precious  hostage  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  on 
him  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
the  young  Conradin.  Charles  put  on  a  hau^ty  equa- 
nimity :  ^^  I  had  rather  have  heard  of  his  death  than  of 
his  captivity."  He  overwrou^t  this  proud  endurance. 
He  assembled  the  nobles ;  he  enjoined  them  to  rejoice 
with  him  that  he  had  lost  a  priest,  who  had  Only  im- 
peded the  vigor  and  success  of  his  arms.^  He  entered 
Naples,  and  declared  it  mercy  that  he  impaled  only 
one  out  of  a  hundred  'and  fifty,  who  were  suspected  or 
accused  of  tampering  with  the  victorious  Arragonese* 

But  his  arms  were  to  be  arrested  by  a  mightier 
power.  One  fatal  year  was  to  witness  the  death  of  all 
the  great  personages  engaged  in  this  conflict ;  it  was  to 
be  bequeathed  to  a  new  gen^^tion  of  combatants.  In 
the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  more  determined 
invasion  of  Sicily,  Charles,  exhausted  by  disappoint- 
juD*  7, 1386.  meut  and  sorrow,  died  at  Foggia :  the  Papal 
writers  aver  he  made  a  most  Christian  end.  Philip  of 
France,  after  a  doubtftd  campaign  in  Catalonia,  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Spanish  dominions  of  Peter  of  Arra- 
oc«.  6.         gon,  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  Charles  of  Va- 

1  Ptolem.  Luc  xiv.  9.    Compare  throughout  Baynaldns,  and  Mnratori, 
▲nual.  sub  annis,  with  their  authoritlea. 
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lois,  died  at  Perpignan:  Peter  of  Arragon  about  a 
month  later  at  Villa  Franca  di  Penades.  Al-  Nor.  u. 
fonso,  the  elder  son,  quietly  succeeded  to  his  &ther'8 
Arragonese  crown ;  the  in&nt  James,  accoiding  to  his 
father's  will,  to  that  of  Sicily.  On  the  29th  of  March 
before  had  died  at  Orvieto  Pope  Martin  IV.,  who  had 
emptied  the  whole  armory  of  excommunication  against 
the  enemies  of  Charles  of  Anjou.^  Such  was  the  issue 
of  all  the  interdicts,  the  anathemas,  the  crusades,  and 
all  the  blood  shed  to  determine  the  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Sicily. 

There  was  now  no  commanding  interest  to  contest 
the  Pontificate.  The  Emperor  Rodolph  did  not  busy 
himself  much  in  Italian  politics.  A  Roman  Prelate, 
John  Boccamuzza,  Archbishop  of  Monreale,  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Tusculum,  resided  as  Legate  in  Germany ; 
he  presided  orer  a  Council  at  Wurtzburg,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor  Rodolph.  A  chronicler  of  the 
times  compares  him  with  the  Dragon  in  the  Revela- 
tions, dra^ng  his  venomous  tail  (a  host  of  corrupt 
Bishops)  through  Germany,  which  he  contaminated 
with  his  simoniac  perversity,  amassing  riches  fi*om  all 
quarters,  selling  privileges,  which  he  instantly  revoked 
to  sell  them  again,  bartering  with  utter  shamelessness 
the  patrimony  of  the  Crucified:  he  was  insulted  by  the 
lofty  German  Prelates  ;  he  retired  muttering  ven- 
geance.^ In  Italy  the  Angevine  cause  was  paralyzed  by 
the  death  of  Charles,  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  son. 
The  house  of  Arragon  had  no  footing  in  the  conclave. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  great  fitmilies  of  Rome 

I  Mnratori,  sub  ann.  12S5. 

s  GodiofHdiu  Bsm.  apod  Boehmcr,  Fontea,  ii.  Ul.    Ul>be,  Oondl  mA 
•im.l9B6. 
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bad  usually  some  Prelate  of  su£5cient  weight  and  char- 
acter, if  parties  among  themselves  were  not  too  equally 
balanced,  to  advance  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
Church. 

An  Orsini  bad  but  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne, 
Qoirariiu  IV.  ^^^^  ^  Savelli,  and  then  a  Pope  of  humble 
April  2, 1S85.  birth,  enslaved  by  a  nepotism  of  favor,  not 
of  blood,  to  the  family  of  Colonna,  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  The  Savelli,  Honorius  IV.,  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  a  martyr  to  the  gout.  Almost  his  only 
important  acts  were  the  publication  of  two  Edicts,  ma- 
tured under  his  predecessor  Martin,  which  if  issued 
and  carried  out  under  the  Angevine  reign  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  might  perhaps  have  averted  the  revolt. 
One  was  designed  to  propitiate  the  clergy  of  the  realm : 
it  asserted  in  the  highest  terms  their  independence, 
immunities,  freedom  of  election,  and  other  privileges. 
The  second  reenacted  the  laws,  and  professed  to  renew 
the  policy  of  William  the  Good,  the  most  popular  mon- 
jaxDM  arch  who  had  ever  reigned  in  Sicily.^     But 

Feb.  2, 1286.  they  camo  too  late.  Sicily  first  under  James, 
the  second  son  of  Peter  of  Arragon,  afterwards,  on  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Arragon,  under 
Frederick,  defied  the  Papal  authority,  and  remained  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  captive  Charles,  now  King 
of  Naples,  had  framed  a  treaty  for  his  own  deliverance; 
he  bought  it  at  the  price  of  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
the  city  of  Reggio.  Although  the  Pope  annulled  the 
treaty  which  granted  away  the  dominion  of  the  Apos- 
tolic  See,  it  was  held  to  be  of  force  by  the  contracting 
parties.  This  was  the  last  act  of  Honorius  IV.^ 
The  Conclave  met;  for  months,  the  hot  summer 
1  Baynald.  sub  uiii.  Sept  17.  >  H«  died  April  3, 1287. 
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months,  they  sat  in  strife :  six  of  them  died.  The  Car- 
dinal Bishop  of  Praeneste,  by  keeping  a  constant  fire 
in  his  chamber,  corrected  the  bad  air,  and  maintained 
his  vigor ;  the  rest  fled  in  fear.  In  February  ^^  ^  jjss. 
they  met  again  :  their  choice  fell  on  the  Car-  ^^^'^^  ^• 
dinal  of  PrsBneste,  the  General  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  the  first  of  that  Order  who  had  ascended  the 
Papal  throne.  The  Bishop  of  Prseneste,  bom,  it  is 
said,  of  lowly  race,  at  Ascoli,  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
Cardinalate  to  the  Orsini,  Nicolas  III.  In  gratitude 
to  his  patron  he  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  IV.  His 
first  promotion  of  Cardinals,  though  it  seemed  impair 
tially  distributed  among  the  great  local  and  religious 
interests,  betrayed  his  inclinations.  There  was  one 
Dominican,  Matthew  Acquasparta,  the  Greneral  of  the 
Order ;  an  Orsini,  Napoleon  ;  one  of  the  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  Peter ;  there  was  one  already  of  that  house  in 
the  Conclave,  Jacobo  Colonna.  On  the  Colonnas  were 
heaped  all  the  wealth  and  honors;  under  their  safe- 
guard the  Pope,  who  at  first  took  up  his  residence  at 
Reate,  ventured  to  occupy  the  Papal  palace  at  Rome. 

The  liberation  of  Charles  the  Lame,  the  King  of 
Naples,  from  his  long  captivity,  was  the  great  afl&ir  of 
Christendom.  The  mediation  of  Eldward  of  England, 
allied  with  the  houses  of  Arragon  and  of  Anjou,  and 
now  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  was  era- 
ployed  to  arrange  the  terms  of  some  treaty  which  should 
restore  him  to  fi:*eedom.  The  King  of  Arragon  would 
not  surrender  his  captive,  still  in  prison  in  Catalonia, 
but  at  the  price  of  the  recognition  of  the  Arragonese 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  Charles,  weary  of  bond- 
age, had  already  at  Oleron  acceded  to  thLs  basis  of  the 
treaty. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Oleron,^  Charles  was  to  pay  fifty 
July  15, 1297.  thousand  marks  of  silver.  He  pledged  him- 
self  to  arrange  a  peace  in  a  mann^  satis&ctory  to  the 
Kings  of  Arragon  and  of  Sicily :  in  the  mean  time 
there  was  to  be  truce  between  the  two  realms,  includ- 
ing Sicily.  Charles  was  to  obtain  the  ratification  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  cession  of  Charles  of  Valois,  who 
still  claimed,  as  awarded  by  the  Pope,  the  crown  of 
Arragon ;  or  at  the  close  of  that  period  he  was  to  re- 
turn into  captivity.  He  was  to  surrender  his  three 
sons,  and  sixty  Provencal  Nobles  and  Barons,  as  host- 
ages: the  Seneschals  of  the  fortresses  in  Provence 
were  to  take  an  oath  that  if  the  King  did  not  terminate 
the  peace  or  return  into  bondage,  they  were  to  surren- 
der those  fortresses  to  the  King  of  Arragon.  This 
treaty  had  been  annulled  first  during  the  vacancy  by 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  again  at  Reate  by  Nicolas  IV. 
The  King  of  England  was  urged  to  find  some  other 
means  of  releasing  the  royal  captive.  King  Alfonso 
was  forbidden  to  aid  the  cause  of  his  brother  James  of 
Sicily ;  in  that  cause  Alfonso  himself  had  grown  cool. 
A  new  treaty  was  framed  at  Campo  Fi*anco ;  it  was 
written  by  a  Papal  notary.  Charles  was  to  pay  at 
once  twenty  thousand  marks  (England  lent  ten  thou- 
oct  ao,  1288.  sand) ;  he  was  to  give  security  for  the  rest 
He  was  to  pledge  his  word  to  the  other  conditions  of  the 
Mb«ration  of  compact.*  lu  this  treaty  there  was  a  vague 
ohwrieathe  gjienee  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Sicily: 
No?.  1288.  within  one  year  Charles  was  bound  to  procure 
peace  between  France  and  Arragon :  for  this  he  left 

1  The  treaty  and  documents  io  Rymer,  1386-7. 

s  Rjmer,  p.  868  ei  seq.  The  whole  progress  of  the  negotiation  is  weU 
and  aocnrately  traced  by  Aniari,  in  a  note  to  c  13,  p.  SSI. 
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his  three  sons  as  hostages;  and  solemnly  swore  that 
if  this  peace  wa9  not  ratified,  he  would  return  to  his 
prison*     He  obtained  his  freedom. 

Nicolas  IV.  on  his  accession  had  not  dared  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Rome ;  Charles  appeared  before 
him  at  Reate.  He  was  crowned,  if  not  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  words,  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  for  the  whole  of  the  do- 
minions claimed  by  the  house  of  Anjou  he  did  homage 
and  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope.^  The  Pope  boldly  and 
without  scruple  annulled  the  treaty  written  by  his  own 
notary,  signed,  executed  without  any  protest  on  his 
part,  by  which  Charles  the  Lame  had  obtained  his  free- 
dom. This  decree  of  Nicolas  was  the  most  monstrous 
exercise  of  the  absolving  power  which  had  ever  been 
advanced  in  the  face  of  Christendom  :  it  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  chivalrous  honor,  at  the  faith  of  all  treaties. 
It  declared  in  fact  that  no  treaty  was  to  be  maintained 
with  any  one  engaged  in  what  the  Holy  See  might  pro- 
nounce an  unjust  war,  that  is  a  war  contrary  to  her 
interests,  a  war  such  as  that  now  waged  between  James 
of  Arragon,  as  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  crusading  army 
of  the  son  of  Charles  the  Lame.  The  war  of  the 
house  of  Arragon  against  the  house  of  Anjou  being 
originally  unjust,  no  compact  was  binding.  The  king- 
dom of  Naples,  including  Sicily  having  been  granted 
by  the  Holy  See  as  a  fief,  the  title  of  Charles  was  inde- 
feasible ;  himself  had  no  power  of  surrendering  it  to 
another.  It  declared  that  all  obligations  entered  into  by 
a  prince  in  captivity  were  null  and  void,  even  though 
oaths  had  been  interchanged,  and  hostages  given  for 
their  performance.     Charles  had  no  right  to  ))ledge  th« 

1  May  29  (Maratori),  June  19  (Amari),  1389. 
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Roman  See  and  the  King  of  France,  and  the  King  of 
Arragon  (Charles  of  Valois  had  assumed  that  tide)  to 
such  terms.  If  Charles  had  sworn  that  should  those 
Kings  not  accede  to  the  treaty,  he  would  return  into 
captivity,  the  Pope  replied  that  the  imprisonment  hav- 
ing been  from  the  first  unjust,  Charles  was  not  bound 
to  return  to  it:  his  services  being  imperiously  de- 
manded as  a  vassal  and  special  athlete  for  the  defence 
of  the  Church,  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  that  higher  duty.^ 
On  these  grounds  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  declared  the  King 
and  his  heirs  altogether  released  from  all  obligations 
and  all  oaths.  He  went  further ;  he  prohibited  Charles 
the  Lame  from  observing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
and  surrendering  his  eldest  son,  acxx)rding  to  the  cov- 
enant, as  one  of  the  hostages.  Nor  was  the  Pope 
content  with  thus  entirely  abrogating  the  treaty ;  he 
anathematized  King  Alfonso  for  exacting,  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  the  Church,  such  hard  terms;  he 
ordered  him,  under  pain  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
censure,  to  release  Charles  from  all  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty ;  he  even  threatened  the  King  of  England 
with  interdict,  if,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty,  he  should 
enforce  its  forfeitures.  But  Charles  the  Lame  himself 
would  not  be  content  with  the  Papal  absolution :  he 
satisfied  his  chivalrous  honor  with  a  more  miserable 
subterfuge.  He  suddenly  appeared  near  the  castle  of 
Panicas,  on  the  borders  of  Arragon,  proclaimed  that 
he  was  come  in  conformity  to  his  oath  to  surrender 
himself  into  ca]ftivity.  But  as  no  one  was  there  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Arragon  to  receive  him,  he 

I  **  Nominate  Ecdeein  incommoda  malfa  proveniant,  dom  ipse  ejnsdem 
•oclesiflB  vassalluB  pracipaus,  et  flpecialis  athleta  ab  illios  per  hoc  defensione 
Mbtrahitur.**  —  Bulla  Nicoloi  TV.    Compare  RajnalduA,  sub  ann. 
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arerred  that  he  had  kept  his  faith,  and  even  demanded 
the  restorati<m  of  the  hostages  and  of  the  money  left 
in  pawn. 

The  war  continued :  James,  not  content  with  the 
occupation  of  Sicily,  invaded  Apulia;  before  Spring,  13». 
Gaeta  he  suffered  an  ignominious  failure.  Charles, 
weakly,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Count  of  Artois  and  his 
other  French  foUowers  who  returned  to  France,  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  two  years.  The  death  of  his  i28»-ia9i. 
brother  Alfonso  made  James  King  of  Arra- JaneiSiian 
gon :  he  left  his  younger  brother  Frederick  his  Viceroy 
in  Sicily.  Frederick  became  afterwards  the  founder 
oi  the  line  of  Arragonese  Kings  of  the  island. 

Nicolas  IV.  closed  his  short  Pontificate  in  disaster, 
shame,  and  unpopularity.  He  had  in  some^,,^^^ 
respects  held  a  lofty  tone ;  he  had  declared  ^''^'**<'~' 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See ;  and 
rebuked  the  Emperor  Rodolph  for  causing  his  son, 
Albert,  without  the  Pope's  permission,  to  be  chosen 
King  of  the  Romans.^  But  the  total  loss  of  the  last 
Christian  possessions  in  the  East,  the  surrender  of 
Berytus,  Tripoli,  even  at  last  Acre,^  to  the  irresistible 
Sultan :  the  fatal  and  ignominious  close  of  the  Cru- 
sades, so  great  a  source  o£  Papal  power  and  Papal  in- 
fluence, the  disgrace  which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
on  all  Christendom,  but  with  special  weight  upon  its 
Head,  bowed  Nicolas  down  in  shame  and  sorrow. 
The  war  between  Ekiward  of  England  and  Philip  of 

1  Baynald.  sub  Ann. 

s  Bead  the  siege  of  Acre  (Ptolemals)  in  BOchand,  !▼.  458,  ei  $eq,  WH- 
ktn,  vii.  p.  785,  et  teq.  Acre  fell,  May  IS,  15191.  Michaud  quotes  the  em- 
phatic sentence  of  a  Mussolman  writer  on  this,  it  seems,  final  dose  of  tho 
Omsades :  —  ^  Les  choaes,  s*il  platt  k  Dieo,  resteront  ainai  juaqu'aa  c 
jogement."  —  P.  487. 

VOL   VT.  19 
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France,  in  which  his  mediation,  his  menace,  were 
loftily  rejected  or  courteooslj  declined,  destroyed  aU 
hopes  of  a  new  Crusade ;  that  cry  would  no  longer 
pacify  ambitious  and  hostile  Kings. 

Nicolas  had  become  enalayed  to  the  Colonnas.  No 
NieoiM  IT.  doubt  under  their  powerftd  protection  he  had 
ooiomiM.  continued  to  reside  in  Rome.^  They  were 
associated  in  his  munificence  to  the  Churches.  On  the 
vault  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  repaired  at  their  common 
cost,  appeared  painted  together  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinal James  Colonna.  John  Colonna  was  appointed 
Marquis  of  Ancona,  Stephen  Colonna  Count  of  Ro- 
magna:  this  high  office  had  been  wrested  fix>m  the 
Monaldeschi.  Cesena,  Rimini  after  some  resistance, 
Imola,  Forl\  were  in  his  power.  In  attempting  to 
seize  Ravenna  he  was  himself  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  sons  of  Ghiido  di  Polenta.  But  they 
were  afterwards  overawed  by  the  vigorous  measures  of 
the  Pontiff,  urged  by  the  Colonnas.  Udobrandino  da 
Romagna,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  was  invested  with  the 
title  of  Count  of  Romagna ;  the  subject  cities  leagued 
under  his  influence ;  ^  the  sons  of  Polenta  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  three  thousand  florins  of  gold  for  their 
daring  attack  on  the  Pope's  Count.'  The  Romans 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  favoritism  of  the  Pope. 
James  Colonna  was  created  Senator ;  he  was  dragged, 
as  in  the  guise  of  an  Emperor,  through  the  city,  and 
saluted  with  the  name  of  Csasar;  he  gratified  the 
Romans  by  marching  at  their  head  to  the  attack  of 


1  Fnmdsctit  Pipon.,  S.  R.  I.,  t  ix. 
SMontori,  sub  umh  15HK),  199L 

•  Babeat,  Chronic  BaremiAt.,  C3iroiuo.  Paim.,  Obtwie.  PocHriMia  8 
B.I.  zxii. 
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Viterbo  and  other  cides  over  which  Rome,  wbsnerer 
occasion  offered,  aspired  to  extend  her  sovereignty.^ 

There  were  acts  in  these  terrible  wars  that  raged  in 
almost  every  part  of  Italy  which  might  have  grieved 
the  heart  of  a  wise  and  humane  Pontiff  more  than  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  mer(^y  of  Christendom 
might  seem  at  a  lower  ebb  than  its  valor.  The  Bishop 
of  Arezzo,  an  Ubaldini,  was  killed  in  a  battle  against 
the  Florentines ;  the  Florentines  slung  an  aj>.  itto. 
ass,  with  a  mitre  fastened  on  his  head,  into  his  be- 
leaguered ci<y.^  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  northern  Italy,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Alexandrians,  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which 
he  languished  for  nearly  two  years  and  died.'  Dante 
has  impressed  indelibly  on  the  heart  of  man  the  impris 
onment  and  death  of  the  Pisan  Ugolino  (a  man,  it  is 
true,  of  profound  ambition  and  treachery)  with  that 
of  his  guiltless  sons. 

Nicolas  is  said  to  have  died  in  sorrow  and  humil- 
iation; he  died  accused  by  the  Ouel&  of  A|»ii4,i202. 
unpapal  Ghibellinism,^  perhaps  because  he  was  more 
sparing  of  his  anathemas  against  the  Ghibellines,  and 
had  consented,  hardly  indeed,  but  had  consented  to  the 
peace  between  France  and  Arragon,  Naples  and  Sicily : 
still  more  on  account  of  his  favor  to  the  Colonnas, 


^  The  pUj  upon  the  name  of  Cokmna,  which  Petrarch  afterwards  en- 
•hrined  in  his  noble  rerse,  had  long  oocorred  to  the  Satomalian  wit  of 
Borne.  In  the  frontispiece  of  a  book,  entiUed  "*  The  Beginning  of  Evils,*' 
the  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  was  represented  as  a  colomn  crowned  by  his  own 
mitred  head,  and  supported  by  two  other  oolomns.  -^  MoratoiL 

s  1S80.    Villani,  viL  c  180.    Mnratori,  sab  ann. 

a  Annal.  Mediolanens.  S.  H.  T.  t.  ztL 

«  Bodolph  of  Hapsborg,  the  Bmpeior,  died  July  Ifi,  Ittl. 
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Ghibelline  by  descent  and  tradition,  and  hereafker  to 
become  more  obstinately,  furiously  and  &tally  Ohibol- 
line  in  their  implacable  feud  with  Boniface  YIII.^ 

K'HamoltofkyonggibiGhibelliBL'*    So  writa  te  CMT  YlUnl,  fft 
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CHAPTER    VL 

COELESTINS  Y. 

Nicolas  IV.  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1292.  Onl^ 
twdve  Cardinals  formed  the  Conclave.  The  ooimUtv. 
constitntion  of  Gregory  X.  had  been  long  snspended, 
and  had  fidlen  altogether  into  disuse.  Six  of  these 
Cardinals  were  Romans,  of  these  two  Orsinis  and  two 
Colonnas ;  four  Italians ;    two  French.^    Each  of  the 

1  The  list  in  Ciacconiiu:  — 


I.  Latino  Malebranoa,  a  FnmcJtcan,  Gavdinal  of  OstiA,  the  nephew  Uf 
ind  created  bj,  Kicolae  IIL 

5.  John  Boccamnzza,  Cardinal  of  TuBcolom  (once  Legate  in  Germany), 
created  by  Martin  IV. 

3.  Jaoobo  Colonna,  Cardinal  of  St  Maria  in  Vi&  LatA,  created  by  Nico- 
las IIL 

4.  Peter  Colonna,  Cardinal  of  St  Bustachio,  created  by  Nicolas  IV. 
ft.  Napoleon  Ornni,  Cardinal  of  St  Hadrian,  created  by  Nicolas  IV. 

6.  Matteo  Rosso  (Rubens),  Cardinal  of  St  Ifaiia  in  Porticn,  created  by 
Urban  rV. 

ItaUam, 

7.  (3erard  Bianchi  of  Parma,  Cardinal  Sabinns,  created  by  Honorios  IV 

8.  Matthew  Aoqoasparta,  Cardinal  of  Porto,  created  by  Nicolas  IV. 

9.  Peter  Percgroeso,  a  Milanese,  Cardhial  of  St  Mark,  created  by  Nioo 
lasIV. 

10.  Benedetto  Gaetani  of  Anagni,  Cardinal  of  St.  Silvester  (afterward  i 
Bonifiice  VIII. ),  created  by  Martin  IT.  He  was  dangerously  ill,  retired  to 
his  native  Anagni,  and  recovered. 

Frenchmen, 

II.  Hugh  de  Billiom,  Cardinal  of  St  Sabina,  created  by  Nicolas  IIL 
19.  Jean  Cholet,  Cardinal  of  St  Cecilia,  died  of  fever  in  Rome,  Ang.  % 

1999. 
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twelve  might  aspire  to  the  snpreme  dignity.  The  Ro- 
mans prevailed  in  numbers,  but  were  among  themselves 
more  implacably  hostile :  on  the  one  side  stood  the  Or- 
sinis,  on  the  other  the  Colonnas.^  Three  times  they 
met,  in  the  palace  of  Nicolas  IV.,  near  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  in  that  of  Honorius  IV.  on  the  Aventine,  and 
in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.^  The  heats  of  June,  and 
a  dangerous  fever  (of  which  one,  the  Frenchman,  Jean 
Cholet,  died),  drove  them  out  of  Rome ;  and  Rome 
became  such  a  scene  of  disorder,  feud,  and  murder  (the 
election  of  the  Senator  being  left  to  the  popular  suf- 
frage), that  they  dared  not  reassemUe  within  the  walls. 
Two  rival  Senators,  an  Orsini  and  a  Colonna,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  two  factions.'  Above  a  year  had 
oofc.18,1298.  elapsed,  when  the  Conclave  agreed  to  meet 
day.  again  at  Perugia.     The  contest  lasted  eight 

months  more.  At  one  time  the  two  Colonnas  and 
John  of  Tusculum  had  nearly  persuaded  Hugh  of  Au- 
vergne  and  Peter  the  Milanese  to  join  them  in  electing 
a  Roman,  one  of  the  Colonnas.  The  plan  was  discov- 
ered and  thwarted  by  the  Orsini,  Matteo  Rosso.     The 

1  The  prooeedings  of  e«oh  member  of  the  GoncUve,  during  this  intenral, 
ere  deecribed  fai  the  prefhoe  to  the  poem  of  the  OrdinBl  St.  George.  — 
Mnratori,  ▼.  p.  616.  The  Cardiiud  describes  hhnself  «s  being  **  velnti  pr» 
sens,  yidens,  ministrans,  palpens,  et  aadiens,  notusque  Pontifici^qnia  Pon« 
tificibns  cams.**  -^  P.  614. 

*  The  Cardinal  of  St  George  highly  disapproved  of  the  building  of  new 
palaces,  hy  Honorius  IV.  on  the  Arentine,  by  Nicolas  lY.  near  St  Maria 
MaflTflriore.    It  implied  the  desertion  of  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican :  ^ 

**  DM  utile  mundo 
Bnmplum,  nam  qutsque  tuts  (e  f )  duoet  la  altum 
JSdet,  et  oftpitte  Petri  dalubm  relinqaet, 
Ao  lAteraneons  aulaS|  regalia  dona, 
DeepMet,  faudeni  proprloi  habitere  penates.**  ~  P.  SU. 

s  One  of  the  Senators  was  Peter  the  son  of  Stephen,  fiither  of  the  antijor; 
tlM  other,  Otho  de  San  Rustazio.  —  See  Cardinal  St  Georga. 
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Guelfic  Orsini  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Charleg, 
the  King  of  'Naples ;  they  labored  to  advance  a  prelate 
in  the  Angevine  interest.  The  Colonnas,  Ghibelhne 
because  the  Orsini  were  Guelf,  were  more  for  them- 
selves than  for  Ghibellinism.  Charles  of  Naples  came 
to  Pemgia,  by  his  personal  presence  to  over-  in  Pwugia. 
awe  the  refractory  members  of  the  Conclave.  The 
intrepid  Benedict  (Jaetani,  the  future  Boniface  VIII., 
haughtily  rebuked  him  for  presuming  to  interfere  with 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  one  of  the  Cardinals 
would  yield  the  post  to  his  adversary,  and  expose  him- 
self to  the  vengeance  of  a  successful  rival ;  yet  all 
seemed  resolute  to  confine  the  nomination  to  their  own 
body. 

Suddenly  a  solitary  monk  was  summoned  from  his 
cell,  in  the  remote  Abruzzi,  to  ascend  the  Pontifical 
throne.  The  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  Latino  Mai-  j^^^ 
ebranca,  had  admired  the  severe  and  ascetic  "»*•*»»»«•• 
virtues  of  Peter  Morrone,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but 
already,  fit)m  his  extraordinary  austerities,  held  by  the 
people  as  a  man  of  the  highest  sanctity.  He  had  re- 
tired from  desert  to  desert,  and  still  multitudes  had 
tracked  him  out  in  vast  swarms,  some  to  wonder  at, 
some  to  join  his  devout  seclusion.  He  seemed  to  rival 
if  not  to  outdo  the  famous  anchorites  of  old.  His  dress 
was  hair-cloth,  with  an  iron  cuirass ;  his  food  bread  and 
water,  with  a  few  herbs  on  Sunday. 

Peter  Morrone  has  left   an   account  of   his  own 
youth.     The  brothers  of  his  Order,  who  took  p^^^ 
his  name,  the  Coelestinians  vouched  for  its  **<»«»•• 
authenticity.     His  mother  wa^  devoutly  ambitious  that 
one  of  her  eleven  children  should  be  dedicated  to  God. 
Many  of  them  died,  but  Peter  fulfilled  her  most  ardent 
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desires.  His  infkncy  was  marked  with  miracles.  lo 
his  youth  he  had  learned  to  read  the  Psalter ;  he  theo 
knew  not  the  person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  of  St. 
John.  One  day  they  descended  bodily  firom  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  stood  before  him,  and  sweetly  chant- 
ed portions  of  the  Psalter.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be 
went  into  the  desert :  visions  of  Angels  were  oyer 
round  him,  sometimes  showering  roses  over  him.  Grod 
showed  him  a  great  stone,  under  which  he  dug  a  hole, 
in  which  he  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  stretch  his 
limbs,  and  there  he  dwelt  in  all  the  luxury  of  self-tort* 
ure  among  lizards,  serpents,  and  toads.  A  bell  in  the 
heavens  constantly  sounded  to  summcm  him  to  prayers. 
He  was  offered  a  cock ;  he  accepted  the  ill-omened  gift ; 
for  his  want  of  faith  the  bell  was  thenceforth  silent. 
He  was  more  sorely  tried  ;  beautiful  women  came  and 
lay  down  by  his  side.^  He  was  encircled  by  a  crowd 
of  followers,  whom  he  had  ahready  formed  into  a  kind 
of  Order  or  Brotherhood ;  they  were  rude,  illiterate 
peasants  from  the  neighboring  mountains.^ 

Either  designedly  or  accidentally  the  Cardinal  Male- 
branca  spoke  of  the  wonderfid  virtues  of  the  hermit, 
Peter  Morrone  ;  the  weary  Conclave  listened  with  in- 
terest. A  few  days  after  the  Cardinal  declared  that  a 
vision  had  been  vouchsafed  to  a  Holy  Man,  that  if  be- 
fore All-Saints'  Day  they  had  not  elected  a  Pope,  the 
wrath  of  God  would  fall  on  them  with  some  signal 

1  One  vision  is  too  coarse  almost  to  allude  to;  bat  how  are  we  to  jndge 
of  the  times  or  the  men  without  thefar  ooarsenees?  The  qaestiom  was 
whether  he  should  offer  mass  **  post  pollutionem  noctomam."  The  vision 
which  sets  his  mind  at  rest  is  that  of  **  aselli  sterooimndi "  on  the  steps  of  a 
palace,  that  of  the  Holy  Trini^.  One  of  these  awful  peiaona  is  i 
tented  as  pointing  the  moral  of  this  foul  imagination. 
'  '*  Non  culta  satis  sed  rustica  turba 

Montibos  altlsonis.**  —  Card.  8l  George 
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chastisement.  **Thi8,  I  presume,"  spake  Benedetto 
Gaetani,  "  is  one  of  the  visions  of  your  Peter  Mor- 
rone."  In  truth  it  was ;  Malebranca  had  received  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  in  his  hand.  The  Conclave 
was  in  that  perplexed  and  exhausted  state,  when  men 
seize  desperately  on  any  strange  counsel  tOj|^^^^^ 
extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulty.  ^'^'""•^"•^* 
To  some  it  might  seem  a  voice  firom  heaven.  Others 
might  shelter  their  own  disappointment  under  the  con- 
solation that  their  rivals  were  equally  disappointed :  all 
might  think  it  wise  to  elect  a  Pope  without  personal 
enmity  to  any  one.  It  might  be  a  winning  hazard  for 
each  party,  each  interest,  each  Cardinal ;  the  Hermit 
was  open  to  be  ruled,  as  ruled  he  would  be,  by  any 
one.  Malebranca  saw  the  impression  he  had  made ;  he 
l^ressed  it  in  an  eloquent  speech.  Peter  Morrone  was 
declared  supreme  Pontiff  by  unanimous  acclamation.' 

The  fatal  sentence  was  hardly  uttered  when  the  brief 
vnanimity  ceased.  Some  of  the  cardinals  began  to 
repent  or  to  be  ashamed  of  their  precipitate  decree. 
No  one  of  them  (this  they  were  hereafter  to  rue) 
would  undertake  the  office  of  bearing  the  tidings  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Pope.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  two  Bishops,  and  two  nota- 
ries of  the  Court. 

The  place  of  Morrone's  retreat  was  a  cave  in  a  wild 
mountain  above  the  pleasant  valley  of  Sul-HiiNinftt. 
mona.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Conclave  having 
achieved  their  journey  from  Perugia,  with  difficulty 
found  guides  to  conduct  them  to  the  solitude.  As 
they  toiled  up  the  rugged  ascent,  they  were  overtaken 

^  The  Cardinal  St  George  describes  the  order  and  manner  in  which  the 
CardJnalB  gaye  their  accession  to  this  vote.  —  P.  617. 
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by  the  Cardinal  Peter  Colonna,  who  had  follow  ed  tb^n 
without  commission  from  the  rest,  no  doubt  to  watch 
their  proceedings,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  his  own  interests.  The  cave,  in 
which  the  saint  could  neither  sit  upright  nor  stretch 
himself  out,  had  a  grated  window  with  iron  bars, 
through  which  he  uttered  his  oracular  responses  to  the 
wondering  people.  None  even  of  the  brethren  of  the 
order  might  penetrate  into  the  dark  sanctuary  of  his 
AmbMMdon  austcrities.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Con- 
beftwehim.  d^ve  fouud  au  old  man  with  a  long  shaggy 
beard,  sunken  eyes  overhung  with  heavy  brows,  and 
lids  swollen  with  perpetual  weeping,  pale  hollow  cheeks, 
and  limbs  meagre  with  fasting :  they  fell  on  their  knees 
before  him,  and  he  before  them.  The  ftiture  Cardinal- 
Poet 'was  among  the  number:  his  barren  Muse  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  invention.^ 

So  Peter  Morrone  the  Hermit  saw  before  him,  in 
submissive  attitudes,  the  three  prelates,  attended  by  the 
official  notaries,  who  announced  his  election  to  the  Pa- 
pacy. He  thought  it  was  a  dream ;  and  for  once  as- 
suredly there  was  a  profound  and  religious  reluctance  to 
accept  the  highest  dignity  in  the  world.  He  protested 
with  tears  his  utter  inability  to  cope  with  the  affidrs,  to 
administer  the  sacred  trust,  to  become  the  successor  of 
the  Apostle.^  The  news  spread  abroad  ;  the  neighbor- 
ing  people  came  hurrying  by  thousands,  delighted  that 

^  Cudinal  St  George,  apad  Muratori. 

s  The  Caidinal  St  George,  however,  amerts  that  Ccelestine  hardly  a^ 
fected  relnctanoe;  and  the  Cardinal  tays  that  he  waa  among  a  gnat  waM 
tnde  of  all  ranka,  who  clambered  up  the  mountain, 

'*  euran  ooofloendete  monteai 
GUfoebam  Tatet,  membrii  Tulraque  resuiaiM,'* 

to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Pope. 
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they  were  to  hxve  a  sunt,  and  their  own  ssdnt,  for  a  Pope 
The  Hermit  in  Tain  tried  to  escape ;  he  was  brought 
back  with  respectfbl  force,  guarded  with  reverential  vijf- 
ilance.  Nor  was  it  the  common  people  onlj  who  were 
thus  moved.  King  Charles  himself  may  not  have  been 
superior  to  the  access  of  religions  wonder,  for  to  him 
especially  (if  indeed  there  was  no  design  in  the  whole 
affiiir)  this  sudden  unanimity  among  the  ambitious  Car- 
dinals might  pass  for  a  miracle,  more  miraculous  than 
many  which  were  acknowledged  by  the  common  belief. 
The  King  of  Naples,  accompanied  by  his  son,  now  in 
right  of  his  wife  entitled  King  of  Hungary,  hastened 
to  do  honor  to  his  holy  subject,  to  persuade  the  Hermit, 
who  perhaps  would  be  dazzled  by  royal  flatteries  into  a 
usefol  ally,  to  accept  the  profiered  dignity.  The  Her- 
mit-Pope was  conducted  from  his  lowly  cave  to  the 
monastery  of  Santo  Spirito,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. He  still  refused  to  be  invested  in  the  pontifical 
robes.  At  length  arrived  the  Cardinal  Malebranca :  his 
age,  dignity,  character,  and  his  language,  urging  the 
awful  responsibility  which  Peter  Morrone  would  incur 
by  resisting  the  manifest  will  of  God,  and  by  keeping 
the  Popedom  longer  vacant  (for  all  which  he  would  be 
called  to  give  account  on  the  day  of  judgment),  pre- 
vailed over  the  awe-struck  saint.  Not  the  least  earnest 
in  pressing  him  to  assume  at  once  the  throne  were  his 
rude  but  not  so  unambitious  hermit  brethren  :  they  too 
looked  for  advancement ;  they  followed  him  in  crowds 
wherever  he  went,  to  Aquila  and  to  Naples.  Over  his 
shaggy  sackcloth  at  length  the  Hermit  put  on  p«terMor- 
the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  Pontiff;  yet  he'^^*'^ 
would  not  go  to  Perugia  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Conclave.     Age  and  the  heat  of  the  season  Che  had 
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been  accustomed  to  breathe  the  mountain  air)  would 
not  permit  him  to  undertake  the  long  unwonted  joomey. 
He  entered  the  city  of  Aquila  riding  on  an  ass,  with  a 
King  on  each  side  of  him  to  hold  his  bridle.  Some  of 
the  indignant  clergy  murmured  at  this  humiliation  of 
the  Papal  majesty  (the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  w<mt 
to  ride  on  a  stately  palfrey),  but  they  suppressed  their 
discontent. 

If  there  had  been  more  splendid,  never  was  there 
inMiffantioii.  SO  popular  an  election.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators  (of  whom  the  historian,  Ptolemy  of 
Lucca,  was  one  ^)  crowded  the  streets.  In  the  eyening 
the  Pope  was  compelled  again  and  again  to  come  to  the 
window  to  bestow  his  benediction;  and  if  hierarchical 
pride  had  been  offended  at  the  lowliness  of  his  pomp, 
it  but  excited  greater  admiration  in  the  commofial^ : 
they  thought  of  Him  who  entered  Jerusalem  ^*  riding 
on  an  ass's  colt."  Miracles  confirmed  their  wonder :  a 
boy,  lame  from  the  womb,  was  placed  on  the  ass  on 
which  the  Pope  had  ridden ;  he  was  restored  to  the  ftdl 
use  of  his  limbs. 

But  already  the  Cardinals  might  gravely  reflect  on 
The  OMdi-  *^®^^  strange  election.  The  Pope  still  obsti- 
uMiB  npMit.  nately  refused  to  go  to  Perugia,  or  even  to 
Rome,  though  they  suggested  that  he  might  be  con- 
veyed in  a  litter.  The  Cardinab  declared  that  they 
were  not  to  be  summoned  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Two  only,  Hugh  of  Auvergne  and  Napoleon  Orsini, 
condescended  to  go  to  Aquila.  Malebranca  probably 
had  begun  to  droop  under  the  illness  which  erelong 
carried  liim  o£  But  the  way  in  which  the  Pope  began 
to  use  his  vast  powers  still  more  appalled  and  offimded 
I  '*  Qaibus  ipse  interftiL**  —  Ptolem.  Lne. 
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them.  He  bestowed  the  offices  in  his  court  and  aboat 
his  person  on  rude  and  unknown  Abruzzeae;  and  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  clergy  appointed  a  layman  his 
secretary.  High  at  once  in  his  &yor  rose  the  French 
Prelate,  Hugh  Ascalon  de  Billiom,  Arch- ^n^  or 
bishop  of  Benerento  under  Nicolas  IV.,  Car-  ^*»*'«"- 
dinal  of  St.  Sabina.  He  had  been  the  first  to  follow 
Malebranca  in  the  acclamation  of  the  Pope  Morrone. 
On  the  death  of  Malebranca  he  was  raised  to  the  Bish- 
opric of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  and  became  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  Large  pensions,  charged  on 
great  abbeys  in  France,  gilded  his  elevation.  The 
Frenchman  seemed  destined  to  rule  with  undivided 
sway  over  the  feeble  Coelestine:  the  Italians  looked 
with  undi^uised  jealousy  and  aversion  on  the  foreign 
prelate.^ 

The  Cardinal,  Napoleon  Orsini,  assisted  at  the  inau- 
guration, gave  to  the  Pope  the  scarlet  mantle,  the  mitre 
set  with  gold  and  jewels ;  he  announced  to  the  people 
that  Peter  had  taken  the  name  of  Coelestine  V.  The 
foot  of  the  lowly  hermit  was  kissed  by  kings,  cardinals, 
bishops,  nobles.  He  was  set  on  high  to  be  adored  by 
the  people.^  The  number^  of  the  clergy  caused  singu- 
lar astonishment ;  but  the  Cardinals,  though  reluctant, 
would  not  allow  the  coronation  to  proceed  without 
them ;  they  came  singly  and  in  unwilling  haste.^     Last 

1  Compare  on  Hugh  Ascalon  de  Billiom,  Hut  Litter,  de  la  France,  xx.  73. 

s  <•  Quod  etnpori  erat  yidere,  quia  magb  veniebant  ad  suam  obtinendara 
benedictionem,  qnam  pro  prabende  acqnisitione.*'  —  Ptolem.  Lnc. 

t  •«  Domini  Jacobus  de  Colonna,  et  Dominns  Rubens,  et  Dominus  Hugo  de 
Aacalon  '*  —  (he  must  have  been  there  before)  —  **  Aquilam  veniunt,  &cti« 
que  sunt  domini  Cuius,  quod  alii  Cardinalea  yidentes  Aquilam  propenuDt.** 
—Ptolem.  Luc  Annal.  p.  1298. 

"  H»o  postquam  Tldere  Rabri,  ieu  morto  Latlid 
Vxsctl  anhnoi,  oelentnt  ad  tenta  perieula  oaniai. "  - 

Oardm,  St,  Otorf^  p.  681. 
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of  all  came  Benedetto  Gaetani :  he  bad  deeply  ofiended 
Charles  of  Naples  by  his  haughty  rebuke  at  Perugia. 
ooronatioD.  Yet  Still,  though  all  assisted  at  the  ceremony, 
the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  the  French  Cardinal : 
he  anointed  the  new  Pope,  but  the  Pontiff  was  crowned 
by  Matteo  Rosso,  after  Malebranca's  death,  probably 
the  elder  of  the  Cardinals  present.^ 

A  few  months  showed  that  meekness,  humility,  hoK 
OniwttntT  °®^9  unworldlinoss  might  make  a  saint;  they 
In  Napkt.  y^ere  uot  the  Tirtues  suited  to  a  Pope.  To 
Naples  he  had  been  led,  as  it  were,  in  submissive  tri- 
umph by  King  Charles ;  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  royal  palace,  an  unsuspecting  prisoner,  mocked 
with  die  most  ostentatious  veneration.  So  totally  did 
the  harmless  Coelestine  surrender  himself  to  his  royal 
protector,  that  he  stubbornly  reftised  to  leave  Naples. 
His  utter  incapacity  for  business  soon  appeared;  he 
lavished  offices,  dignities,  bishoprics,  with  profuse  hand ; 
he  granted  and  revoked  grants,  bestowed  benefices,  va- 
cant or  about  to  be  vacant.'  He  was  duped  by  the  offi- 
cers of  his  court,  and  gave  the  same  ben^ce  over  and 
over  again ;  but  still  the  greater  share  fell  to  his  breth- 
HiBooudaet.  reu  from  the  Al^ruzzi.  His  officers  issued 
orders  of  all  kinds  in  his  name.     He  shrunk  from  pub- 

1  He  WM  created  by  Urban  lY. 

*  **  Dabat  enim  dignftates,  pnelationes,  officia  et  beneficia,  in  qoibtis  noa 
Bequebatur  curis  consnetudinem,  sed  potius  qaonindam  suggestionem,  et 
■uam  rudem  simplicitatem."  — Jacob,  a  Vorag.  apud  Muratori  S.  R.  T.  is. 
p.  54.  Multa  fecit  de  plenitudine  potestatis,  sed  plora  de  plenitudine  iiu&-> 
plicitatis,  ibid.  The  favoritism  of  the  French  Cardinal  of  St,  Sabina,  bj  tbii 
author*8  account,  waa  generally  odioos. 

**  0  qoam  mnltlpUoM  Indoota  potentia  Ibnnaa 
Edfdit,  indalgeiia,  donans,  fkcteosqae  reoMra, 
Atqae  yaoatiiras  oonoedenf  atque  TaeaatM.*' 

Card.  St.  OMff*. 

>-  See  alM  Ptolero  Luc  \xx\y.  c.  99. 
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lidty,  and  even  from  the  ceremonial  daties  of  his 

o£Sce;  he  conld  speak  onlj  a  few  words  of  bad  Latin. 

One  day,  when  he  ought  to  have  sat  on  the  pontifical 

tribunal,  he  was  sought  in  vain ;  he  had  taken  refuge 

in  the  church,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 

resume  his  state*     His  weakness  made  him  as  prodigal 

of  his  power  as  of  his  gifts.^     At  the  dicta-  Sept  um. 

tion  of  King  Charles  he  created  at  once  thirteen  new 

Cardinals,  thus  outnumbering  the  present  Conclave.^ 

Of  these,  seven  were  French;  the  rest  Italians;  of 

the  latter,  three  Neapolitans,  not  one  Roman.    In  order 

to  place  the  Conclave  more  completely  in  the  power  of 

Charles,  who  intended  to  keep  him  till  his  death  in  his 

own  dominions,  he  reenacted  the  Conclave  law  of  Oreg* 

ory  X. 

The  weary  man  became  anxious  to  lay  down  his 

heavy  burden.     Some  of  the  Cardinals  urged  y^^^^  ^ 

upon  him  that  he  retained  the  Papacy  at  the  •*»*"<»*•• 

peril  of  his  soul.     Oaetani's  powerfiil  mind  (once  at 

Naples,  he  resumed   the  ascendency  of  hisB,n«ie«o 

commanding  abilities)  had  doubtless  great  in-  <*•••^• 

fluence  in  his  determination.    He  was  soon  supposed  to 

rule  the  Court  and  the  Pope  himself,  to  be  Ccelestine's 

bosom  counsellor.^     It  was  reported,  and  the  trick  was 

1  There  mis  a  small  monkish  tytamiy  abont  the  good  Coslertfaie.  He 
eompelled  the  monks  of  the  ancient  and  fkmons  abbey  of  Monte  Gasfaio  to 
wear  the  dress  of  his  own  order.    The  Cardinal-Poet  is  pathetic  on  this:  — 

**  Syderei  ooUif ,  Montiaqoe  Caaini 
Compnllt,  hen !  monaolKNi  habitni  sMiimne  flratnim 
Degtntam  rab  Ieg«  Petri :  (Horrone)  nonnallni  ab  inde, 
Dam  parere  negat,  monaohns  tnuo  exnlat.    0  quam. 
Deoiperis!" 

•  See  the  list  in  Giacconios.  One,  a  Beneventan,  Carnal  of  St  Yitale, 
died  the  next  year. 

*  **  Qaetani  —  eo  quod  Begem  Caiolom  Perusii  mnltom  exasperlsset,  qvl 
statim  snis  ministeriis  at  artibos  factns  est  Dominus  CoriflB  et  amicus  Begia.*' 
Ptolem.  Luc  p.  1299. 
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attributed  to  Gaetani  his  ambitious  successor,  that 
through  a  hole  skilfully  contrived  in  the  wall  of  his 
chamber,  a  terrible  voice  was  repeatedly  heard  at  the 
dead  of  night,  announcing  itself  as  that  of  a  messenger 
of  Ood.  It  commanded  the  trembling  Pcmtiff  to  re- 
nounce the  blandishments  of  the  worid,  and  devote 
himself  to  Ood's  service.  Rumor  spread  abroad  that 
Coelestine  was  about  to  abdicate.  The  Eling  secretly, 
the  monks  of  his  brotherhood  c^nly,  worked  upon  the 
lower  orders  of  Naples,  and  instigated  them  to  a  holy 
insurrection.  Naples  was  in  an  uproar  at  this  rumored 
degradation  of  the  Pope.  A  long  and  solemn  proces- 
sion of  all  the  clergy,  of  whom  Ptolemy  of  Lucca  was 
one,  passed  through  the  city  to  the  palace.  A  Bishop, 
a  kind  of  prolocutor,  addressed  him  with  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  urging  him  to  abandon  his  iatal  design.  The 
speech  was  heard  by  Ptolemy  of  Lucca.  Another 
Bishop  from  the  walls  announced  that  the  Pope  had 
no  such  intention.  The  Bishop  below  immediately 
broke  out  into  a  triumphant  Te  Deunty  which  was 
taken  up  by  a  thousand  voices.  The  procession 
passed  away.^ 

But  Advent  was  drawing  on.  Coelestine  would  not 
Adwnt.  pass  that  holy  season  in  pomp  and  secular 
business.  He  had  contrived  a  cell  within  the  royal 
palace,  from  whence  he  could  not  see  the  sky.  He  had 
determined  to  seclude  himself  in  all  his  wonted  solitude 
and  undisturbed  austerities,  like  a  bird,  says  the  Car- 
dinal-Poet, which  hides  its  head  from  the  fowler,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  unseen.^  He  had  actually  signed  a 
commission  to  three  Cardinals  to  administer  during  his 
seclusion  the  affidrs  of  the  Popedom :  it  wanted  but 

I  Ptolem.  Luc.  apud  Muratori.  <  P.  618. 
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the  seal  to  be  a  Papal  Boll.  But  this  perhiqps  more 
dangerous  step  of  putting  the  Papacy  in  commission 
was  averted. 

Long  and  inconclusive  debates  took  place  on  the 
legality  of  a  Papal  abdication.  Could  any  u^,^,^^^  ,^ 
human  power  release  him  who  was  the  repre-  ^'^"''•'•* 
sentative  of  Christ  on  earth  from  his  obligations? 
Could  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  of  his  own  free  will, 
sink  back  into  the  ordinary  race  of  men  ?  Holy  Orders 
were  indelible :  how  much  more  indelible  must  be  the 
consecration  to  this  office,  the  fount  and  source  of  all 
Apostolic  ordination  ?  Coelestine  himself,  from  irreso- 
lution doubtless  rather  than  artful  dissimulation,  had 
lulled  his  supporters,  even  the  King  himself,  into  secu- 
rity.^ On  a  sudden,  on  the  day  of  St.  Lucia,  the  Con- 
clave was  summoned  to  receive  the  abdication  of  the 
Pope.  The  trembling  Coelestine  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  his  abdication,  his  age,  his  rude  manners  and  ruder 
speech,  his  incapacity,  his  inexperience.  He  confessed 
humbly  his  manifold  errors,  and  entreated  the  Con- 
clave to  bestow  upon  the  world  of  Christendom  a 
pastor  not  liable  to  such  infirmities.  The  Conclave  is 
said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears,  yet  no  one  (all  no 
doubt  prepared)  refused  to  accept  the  abdication.  But 
the  Pope  was  urged  first,  while  his  authority  was  yet 
full  and  above  appeal,  to  issue  a  Constitution  declaring 
that  the  Pope  might  at  any  time  lay  down  his  dignity, 

1  ^  Disdmakns,  cea  yera  loqnens,  aliisque  yAcare, 
SollicituB,  quo  ad  ilia  domns  secretaf  Patresqne 
Crediderint  hone  nolle  quidara  dimittere  primam. 
Cmnqae  foret  generata  fides,  omnesque  patarent, 
Bex.  etiam,  miri  ciepisse  oblivia  facti, 
Immemorem  variaraque  Petromf  &c.** 

Card.  8L  Otorpt, 
VOL.  T\  18 
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•nd  that  the  Cardinals  were  at  liberty  to  receive  tliat 
voluntary  demission  of  the  Popedom.  No  sooner  was 
▲bdSoatioii.  this  done  than  Codlestine  retired  ;  he  stripped 
off*  at  once  the  combroas  magnificence  of  his  Papal 
robes  and  his  two-homed  mitre ;  he  pot  on  the  coarse 
and  rugged  habit  of  his  brotherhood.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  the  discrowned  pope  withdrew  to  his  old  moun- 
tain hermitage. 

The  abdication  of  Coelestine  V.  was  an  event  un 
precedented  in  the  annak  of  the  Church,  and  jarred 
harshly  against  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Pa- 
pal authority.  It  was  a  confession  of  common  human- 
ity, of  weakness  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  men  in 
him  whom  the  Conclave,  with  more  than  usual  certi- 
tude, as  guided  by  the  special  interposition  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  had  raised  to  the  spiritual  throne  of  the  world. 
The  Conclave  had  been,  as  it  seemed,  dther  under  an 
illusion  as  to  this  declared  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  had  been  permitted  to  deceive  itself.  Nor 
was  there  less  incongruity  in  a  Pope,  whose  office  in- 
vested him  in  something  at  least  approaching  to  infal- 
libility, acknowledging  before  the  world  his  utter  inca- 
pacity, his  undeniable  fallibility.  That  idea,  formed 
out  of  many  conflicting  conceptions,  y^t  forcibly  har- 
monized by  long  traditionary  reverence,  of  unerring 
wisdom,  oractdar  truth,  authority  which  it  was  sinfiil 
to  question  or  limit,  was  strangely  disturbed  and  con- 
fused, not  as  before  by  too  overweening  ambition,  or 
even  awful  yet  still  unacknowledged  crime,  but  by 
avowed  weakness,  bordering  on  imbecility.  His  pro- 
found piety  hardly  reconciled  the  confusion.  A  saint, 
afler  all,  made  but  a  bad  Pope. 

It  was  viewed,  in  his  own  time,  in  a  different  liglit 
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by  different  minds.  The  monkish  writers  held  it  up 
as  the  most  noble  example  of  monastic,  of  How  thought 
Christian  perfection.  Admirable  as  was  his  ume. 
election,  his  abdication  was  even  more  to  be  admired. 
It  was  an  example  of  humility  stupendous  to  all,  imi- 
table  by  few.^  The  divine  approval  was  said  to  be 
.shown  by  a  miracle  which  followed  directly  on  his 
resignation  ;  ^  but  the  scorn  of  man  has  been  expressec( 
by  the  undying  verse  of  Dante,  who  con- Dante, 
demned  him  who  was  guilty  of  the  baseness  of  the 
"  great  refusal "  to  that  circle  of  hell  where  are  those 
disdained  alike  by  mercy  and  justice,  on  whom  the 
poet  will  not  condescend  to  look.*  This  sentence,  so 
accordant  with  the  stirring  and  passionate  soul  of  the 
great  Florentine,  has  been  feebly  counter-  Petmroh. 
acted,  if  counteracted,  by  the  praise  of  Petrarch  in  his 
declamation  on  the  beauty  of  a  solitary  life,  for  which 
the  lyrist  professed  a  somewhat  hollow  and  poetic  ad- 
miration.* Assuredly  there  was  no  magnanimity  con- 
temptuous of  the  Papal  greatness  in  the  abdication  of 
CcBlestine :  it  was  the  weariness,  the  conscious  inef- 
ficiency, the  regret  of  a  man  suddenly  wrenched  away 
from  all  his  habits,  pursuits,  and  avocations,  and  un- 
naturally compelled  or  tempted  to  assume  an  uncon- 
gerlal  dignity.  It  was  the  cry  of  passionate  feeble- 
ness to  be  released  from   an    insupportable   burden* 

^  "  Pnebnit  humflitads  exemplom,  stapendnm  canctiB,  imitabfle  pancis.** 
—Jordan.  MS.,  qnoted  by  Baynaldos. 
>  Bernard,  in  Chron.  Roman.  Pontif. 

s  **  Che  fece  per  viltk  il  gran  rifinto.** 

In/emo,  iii.  60. 

I  cannot  ftnr  an  inetant  doobt  the  aUoaion  to  Ceelestine;  perfai^  it  was  hn- 
bittered  by  Dant  •  n  hatred  of  Boniftce  YIU. 
*  **  Petrarch  d.  Vitft  8olitari&,**  a  rhetorical  exerciee. 


] 
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Compassion  is  the  highest  emotion  of  sympathy  which 
it  would  have  desired  or  could  deserve. 

But  coeval  with  Dante  there  was  another,  a  ruder 
jaoopoM  P^*i  ^^^  ™^^*  ^  heard,  that  we  may  fully 
^''^^^  comprehend  the  times.  Jacopone  da  Todi, 
the  Franciscan,  had  been  among  those  who  hailed  with 
mingled  exultation  and  fear  the  advanc^nent  of  the 
holy  Coelestine.^    **  What  wilt  thou  do,  Peter  Morrone, 

1  ''Che  ilumi,  Pier  Monont, 
Se*  Tenato  al  paragone. 

•  •        •        • 

8e  *1  numdo  e  in  te  ingaaBito, 
8«gaiHl  maledizione. 

La  toa  fiuna  alto  6  salita, 
B  in  molta  parte  h  gita: 
8etitoaza,aIatlnita, 
A  i  boon  saiai  oonftiaione. 

Come  segno  a  sagitta 
Tutto  U  mondo  a  t4  a*  afflttat 
8e  non  tien  bilanda  ritta, 
A  Dio  ne  va  appellazione.  ^ 

•  •  •  • 
Qneata  oorte  e  ana  Ibdna, 

Ch*  V  buon  auTO  si  d  aflna.  ' 

•  •        •        • 
8e  1*  officio  ti  diletta, 
Nulla  malsania  pid  infttta; 
Bene  e  vita  maladetta, 
Perder  Dio  per  ta)  bocoose. 

•  •        •        • 

Che*  t*  hai  posto  giogo  in  oof^la^ 
Da  temer  toa  damnatione. 

•  •  •  • 
L*  online  Cardinalato, 
Poeto  a  in  basso  stato; 
Che  sno  parentado 

D*  airiscar  ha  intentioae. 

•  •  •  • 
Gnardate  da  barettiere, 

Ch*  el  ner  bianco  flui  riderat 
Se  non  te  fiu  ben  schennire, 
Ganterai  mala  canzone.** »  Smhr  xv 
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now  lliat  thou  art  on  thy  trial?"  "If  the  world  bo 
deceived  i^  thee,  malediction  I  Thj  &me  has  soared 
on  high ;  it  has  spread  through  the  world.  I£  thoa 
fidlest,  there  moII  be  confusion  to  the  good.  As  the 
arrow  on  its  mark,  the  world  is  fixed  on  thee.  K 
thou  boldest  not  the  balance  right,  there  is  no  appeal 
but  to  God."  "The  Court  of  Rome  is  a  fiimaee 
which  tries  the  fine  gold."  "  I£  thou  takest  delight  in 
thine  office  (there  is  no  malady  so  infectious),  ac- 
cursed is  that  Ufe  which  for  such  a  morsel  loses  God." 
"  Thou  hast  put  the  yoke  on  thy  neck,  must  we  not 
fear  thy  damnation  ?  "  "  The  order  of  Cardinals  has 
sunk  to  the  lowest  level :  their  sole  aim  is  to  enrich 
their  kindred."  "Guard  thyself  from  the  traffickers 
who  make  black  white.  If  thou  dost  not  guard  thy- 
self well,  sad  will  be  the  burden  of  thy  song."  Yet 
in  these  mistrustful  warnings  of  the  poet  there  is  the 
manifest  pride  and  hope  of  a  devoted  partisan  that  a 
new  era  has  begun,  diat  Peter  Morrone  is  destined 
to  regenerate  the  Papacy.  The  abdication,  no  doubt, 
was  the  last  event  to  which  these  hermit  followers 
of  Peter  Morrone  looked  forward.  Bitter  must  have 
been  their  disappointment  when  he  himself  thus  frus- 
trated their  pious  expectations,  their  passionate  vatici- 
nations ;  yet  they  adhered  to  him  in  his  self<;hosen 
lowliness ;  they  were  still  his  steadfast  admirers ;  they 
denied  his  right  to  abdicate,  no  doubt  they  disseminated 
the  rumors  of  the  arts  employed  to  frighten  him  from 
the  throne.  Their  hatred  of  Boniface,  who  supplanted 
him,  was  as  deep  and  obstinate  as  their  love  of  Coeles- 
tine.     This  poet  will   appear  as  at  least  cognizant  of 

Th«ra  are  oUier  paMsgM  which  heCraj  the  pride  in  the  elevation  of  Pier 
tforrooa. 
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the  formidable  conspiracy  which  threatened  the  power 
of  Boniface  VIII.  Nor  was  the  poet  alone:  his 
was  but  the  voice  which  expressed,  in  its  coarse  but 
vigorous  strains,  the  sense  of  a  vast  and  to  a  certain 
extent  organized  party,  in  every  rank,  in  every  order, 
but  especially  among  the  low,  and  the  lowest  of  the 
low. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BONIFACB  Vra. 

The  Conclave  might  seem  determined  to  retneve 
their  former  error  in  placing  the  devout  but  unworldly 
Coelestine  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  by  raising  to  the 
Pontificate  a  prelate  of  the  most  opposite  character. 
Human  nature  could  hardly  offer  a  stronger  contrast 
than  Benedetto  Graetani  and  Peter  Morrone,  Boniface 
VIII.  and  Coelestine  V.  Of  all  the  Roman  Pontiife, 
Boniface  has  left  the  darkest  name  for  craft,  arrogance, 
ambition,  even  for  avarice  and  cruelty.  Against  the 
memory  of  Boniface  were  joined  in  fatal  conspiracy, 
the  passions,  interests,  undying  hostilities,  the  conscien* 
tious  partisanship,  the  not  ungrounded  oppugnancies, 
not  of  individual  foes  alone,  but  of  houses,  of  factions, 
of  orders,  of  classes,  of  professions,  it  may  be  said  of 
kingdoms.  His  own  acts  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
sempiternal  hatred.  In  his  own  day  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  Coelestine  and  the  Coelestinians  (afterwards 
mingled  up  or  confounded  with  the  wide-spread  Frati- 
celli,  the  extreme  and  democratic  Franciscans)  laid  up 
a  deep  store  of  aversion  in  the  popular  mind.  So  in 
the  higher  orders,  his  terrible  determination  to  crush  the 
old  and  powerful  &mi]y  of  the  Cplonnas,  and  the  stem 
hand  with  which  he  repressed  others  of  the  Italian 
nobles:  his  resolute  GuelBsm,  his  invitation  of  Charles 
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of  Valois  into  Italy,  involved  him  in  the  hatefukiess  of 
all  Charles's  tyranny  and  oppression.  This  with  his 
own  exile  goaded  the  Gruelf-bom  Dante  into  a  relent- 
less Ghibelline,  and  doomed  Pope  Boniface  to  an  earthly 
immortality  of  shame  and  torment  in  the  Hell  of  the 
poet  The  quarrel  with  the  King  of  France,  Philip 
the  Fair,  brought  him  during  his  lifetime  into  fbrmida 
ble  collision  with  a  new  power,  the  strength  of  which 
was  yet  unsuspected  in  Christendom,  that  of  the  law- 
yers, his  &tal  foes ;  and  bequeathed  him  in  later  times 
throughout  the  writings  of  the  French  historians,  and 
even  divines  (French  national  pride  triumphing  over 
the  zeal  of  the  Churchman),  as  an  object  of  hostility 
during  two  centuries  of  the  most  prc^ound  Roman 
Catholic  learning,  and  most  perfect  Roman  Catholic 
eloquence.  The  revolt  against  the  Papal  power  at  the 
Reformation  seized  with  avidity  the  memory  of  one, 
thus  consigned  in  his  own  day,  in  life  and  after  death, 
to  the  blackest  obloquy,  abandoned  by  most  of  his 
natural  supporters,  and  from  whose  broad  and  undis- 
guised assertions  of  Papal  power  later  Popes  had  shrunk 
and  attempted  to  efiace  them  from  their  records.  Thus 
Boniface  VIII.  has  not  merely  been  handed  down,  and 
justly,  as  the  Ponti£F  of  the  loftiest  spiritual  preten- 
sions, pretensions  which,  in  their  language  at  least, 
might  have  appalled  Hildebrand  or  Innocent  III.,  but 
almost  all  contemporary  history  as  well  as  poetry,  fcom 
the  sublime  verse  of  Dante  to  the  vulgar  but  vigorous 
rhapsodies  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  are  full  of  those  strik- 
ing and  unfbrgotten  touches  of  haughtiness  and  rapacity, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  true,  many  no  doubt  invented 
by  his  enemies,  many  others  are  suspicious,  yet  all  show 
the  height  of  detestation  which,  either  by  adherence  to 
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principles  grown  nnpopnlar,  or  bj  his  own  arrogance 
and  violence,  he  had  raised  in  great  part  of  Christen* 
dom.  Boniface  was  hardly  dead,  when  the  epitaph, 
which  no  time  can  erase,  from  the  impression  of  which 
the  most  candid  mind  strives  with  difficulty  to  emanci- 
pate itself,  was  proclaimed  to  the  unprotesting  Christian 
world:  ^^  He  came  in  like  a  fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion, 
he  died  like  a  dog."  Yet  calmer  justice,  as  well  as  the 
awful  reverence  for  all  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
ardent  corporate  zeal  which  urges  Roman  Catholic 
writers  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  vindicating  every  act 
and  every  edict  of  every  Roman  Pontiff,  have  not  left 
Boniface  VIII.  without  defence;  some,  indeed,  have 
ventured  to  appeal  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
posterity.^ 

The  abdication  of  Coelestine  took  place  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Lucia.  The  law  of  Gregory  X.,  which  j^^,  ^^ 
secluded  the  Conclave  in  unapproachable  sep-  <'<»~'*»^ 
aration  from  the  world,  had  been  reenacted,  but  was 
not  enforced  to  its  utmost  rigor.  Latino  Malebranca, 
the  Cardinal  who  had  exercised  so  much  influence  in 
the  election  of  Coelestine  V.,  had  been  some  months 
dead.  The  old  Italian  interest  was  represented  by  the 
Cardinals  of  the  two  great  houses,  long  opposed  in  their 
fierce  hereditary  hostility,  Gnelf  and  Ghibelline,  Matteo 
Rosso  and  Ni^oleon  the  Orsinis,  and  the  two  Colonnas, 
of  whom  the  elder,  Peter,  was  a  man  of  bold  and  un- 
8(U*upulous  ambition*     But  the  preponderance  of  num- 

1  Cardinal  Wiseman  lias  embarked  in  this  desperate  cause  with  consider- 
able learning  and  more  ingenoitjr.  His  article  in  the  **  Dublin  Review,** 
now  reprinted  in  his  Essays,  was  answered  at  the  time  \>j  a  clever  paper  in 
the  ** British  and  Foreign  Review,**  in  which  maybe  traced  an  Italian 
hand.  Since  that  time  have  appeared  To8ti*s  panegyrical,  but  not  veiy 
fuooessCol  biography;  and  a  fairer,  more  impartial  Life  by  Drumann;  DOt| 
however,  in  my  opinion  equal  to  the  suki^ect. 
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bers  was  with  the  new  Cardinals  appointed  hj  Coelestme 
at  the  dictation  of  Charles  of  Naples.  Of  these  thir- 
teen, seven  (one  was  dead)  were  Frenchmen :  it  might 
seem  that  the  election  must  absolutely  depa:id  (Hi  the 
will  of  Charles.  Benedetto  Gttetani  stood  alone ;  he 
was  recommended  by  his  consummate  ability ;  but  on 
that  account,  too,  he  was  feared,  perhaps  suspected,  by 
aU  who  wished  to  rule,  and  few  were  there  in  the  Con- 
clave without  that  wish.  The  strong  reaction  might 
dispose  the  Cardinals  to  elect  a  Pope  of  the  loftiest  spir 
itual  views,  who  might  be  expected  to  rescue  the  Pope- 
dom from  its  present  state  of  impotency  and  contempt : 
but  that  reaction  would  hardly  counterpoise  the  rival 
ambition  of  the  Orsinis  and  Colonnas,  and  the  sworn 
subserviency  of  so  many  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani  was  of  a  noble  fam- 
B^n^j^tt^  ily  in  Anagni,  whidi  city  from  its  patriciate 
QMteDi.  Y^  already  given  two  of  its  greatest  Popes 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  of  blameless  morals, 
and  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Canon  law, 
equally  unrivalled  in  experience  and  the  despatch  of 
business.  He  had  been  in  almost  every  kingdom  of 
Western  Christendom,  England,  France,  Portugal,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Pope ;  was  personally  known 
to  most  of  the  monarchs,  and  acquainted  with  the  polr 
itics  and  churches  of  most  of  the  realms  in  Europe. 
It  had  been  at  first  supposed  that  Benedetto  Graetani, 
who  had  insulted  King  Charles  at  Perugia,  and  had 
haughtily  rebuked  him  for  his  interference  with  the 
Conclave,  would  not  venture  to  Naples.  He  had  come 
the  last,  and  with  reluctance:^  but  his  knowledge  of 

1  See  quotation  above  from  Ptolem.  Luc.  '*  Venit  ig^tur  nltimiu,  et  sic 
sciyit  deducere  sua  negotia,  quod  fnctua  esnet  quasi  Dominos  Goria.**  —  9> 
sxii.    Ptolemy  was  present  during  most  of  these  proceedings. 
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affiurs,  and  the  superiority  cxf  his  abilities,  soon  inade 
him  master  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conclave.  The 
abdication  of  Coelestine  had  been,  if  not  at  his  sugges- 
tion, urged  on  the  irresolute  and  vacillating  Pope  by 
his  commanding  mind  ;  even  if  the  vulgar  artifices  of 
frightening  him  into  the  determination  were  unneces- 
sary, and  beneath  the  severe  character  of  Gaetani. 
The  Conclave  sat,  in  the  Castel  Nuovo  at  Naples,  for 
ten  days  ;  at  Uie  close,  Benedetto  Ghtetani,  as  it  seemed, 
by  unanimous  consent,  was  declared  Pope.  The  secrets 
of  the  intermediate  proceedings  might  undoubtedly 
transpire;  the  hostility,  which  almost  immediately  broke 
out  among  all  parties,  would  not  scruple  to  reveal  the 
darkest  intrigues ;  those  intrigues  would  even  take  the 
most  naked  and  distinct  form.  Private  mutual  under- 
standings would  become  direct  covenants ;  promises 
made  with  reserve  and  caution,  undisguised  declarar 
tions.  The  vulgar  rumors,  therefore,  would  contain 
the  truth,  but  more  than  the  truth.  It  was  no  sudden 
acclamation,  no  deference  at  once  to  the  superiori^  of 
Graetani.  The  long  delay  shows  a  balance  and  strife 
of  parties ;  the  conqueror  betrays  by  his  success  that 
he  conducted  most  subtly,  or  adroitly,  the  game  of  con- 
quest. Gaetani,  it  is  said,  not  cmly  availed  himself  of 
the  irreoondlable  hostilitj  between  the  Orsinis  and 
Colonnas,  but  played  each  against  the  other  with  ex- 
quisite dexterity.  Each  at  length  consented  to  leav 
die  nomination  to  him,  each  expecting  to  be  named. 
Gaetani  named  himself;  the  Orsini,  Matteo  Rosso,  sub- 
mitted ;  the  Colonnas  betrayed  their  indignation ;  and 
this,  if  not  the  first,  was  the  deepest  cause  of  the  mut- 
aal  unforgiving  hatred.^     From   that  time   (it  may 

iFerrvtus  Vincentinas  apud  Muntori,  S.  B.  T.  t  ix.    Ferretns,  thongli 
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however  be  remembered  that  the  Colonnas  were  Ghib- 
elline)  was  implacable  feud  between  the  Pope  and  that 
house.  But  the  Italian  interest,  represented  by  the 
Orsinis  and  Colonnas,  no  longer  ruled  the  Conclave. 
Charles  of  Naples  must  be  propitiated,  for  he  held  per- 
haps twelve  sufirages*  Graetani  suggested,  it  was  said, 
at  a  midnight  interview  with  Charles,  that  a  weak 
Pontiff  could  not  befriend  the  King  with  half  the 
power  which  might  be  widded  by  a  strong  one.  **  King 
Charles,  your  Pope  Coelestine  had  the  will  and  the 
power  to  aid  you,  but  knew  not  how ;  influence  the 
Cardinals,  your  friends,  in  my  &vor,  I  shall  have  not 
only  the  will  and  the  power,  but  the  knowledge  also  to 
serve  you."^  Charles's  obsequious  Cardinals  gave  their 
vote  for  Gaetani,  it  may  be  presumed  with  the  consent 
or  cognizance  at  least  of  Charles.  Nor  in  justice  can 
it  be  denied  that  if  he  pledged  himself  to  use  every 
effort  for  the  reconquest  of  Sicily,  he  did  more  than 
adhere  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  even 
when  it  had  been  perhaps  the  better  Papal  policy 
to  have  abandoned  the  cause.  It  was  tmquestionably 
through  the  Pope's  consummate  ability,  rather  than  by 
favoring  circumstances  or  the  popularity  of  hb  charac- 
ter, that  Charles  af);erwards  maintained  the  contest  for 
that  kingdom.  Guelfism,  too,  brought  (Carles  and 
Benedetto  Gaetani  into  one  common  interest. 

Benedetto  Gktetani  was  chosen  Pope  with  all  appar* 
ent  unanimity  on  the  28d  of  Dec^nber ;  no  doubt  it 

a  contemporary,  is  by  no  means  an  aocurate  writer:  he  has  made  some 
singolar  mistakes,  and  he  wrote  at  Vicensa.  Before  it  rencfaed  him,  aaj 
private  and  doabtfUl  negotiation,  which  we  can  hardly  question  took  place, 
would  become  positive  and  determinate. 

1  **  Re  Carlo,  il  tuo  Papa  Cdestlno  t'  ha  voluto  e  potato  servire,  ma  noa 
ha  Miputo:  onde  se  tu  adoperi  co'  tnoi  amid  Gardinali  ch6  io  son  elettt 
Paoa,  io  sapro  e  vorr6  e  potr6.'*  —  ViDani,  viiL  0. 
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was  truly  said,  not  to  his  own  dissatisfaction*^  He  took 
the  name  of  Boniface ;  it  was  reported  that  he  intimat 
ed  hy  that  name  that  he  was  to  be  known  by  deeds 
rather  than  by  words.  The  abdication,  the  negotiation 
with  the  conflicting  Cardinals,  with  Charles  of  Naples 
was  the  work  of  ten  days,  implying  by  its  duration 
strife  and  resistance ;  by  its  rapidity  despatch,  and  bold- 
ness in  reconciling  strife  and  surmounting  difficulty. 

But  no  sooner  was  Graetani  Pope,  than  he  yearned 
for  the  independence,  the  sole  supremacy,  of  Rome  or 
the  Roman  dominions ;  he  would  not  be  a  Pope,  the 
instrument  of,  and  in  thrall  to  a  King  at  Naples.  The 
most  pressing  invitations,  the  most  urgent  remonstran- 
ces, would  not  induce  him  to  delay ;  he  hurried  on  by 
Capua,  Monte  Casino,  Anagni.  In  his  native  city  he 
was  welcomed  with  festive  dances ;  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  humble  deference,  deference  which  he  en- 
forced by  his  lofty  demeanor.  At  the  gates  of  Rome 
he  was  met  by  the  militia,  by  the  knighthood,  by  the 
clergy  of  Rome,  chanting  in  triumph,  as  though  the 
Pope  had  escaped  from  prison.  Italy,  Christendom 
were  to  know  that  a  true  Pope  had  ascended  the  throne. 

The  inauguration  of  Boni&ce  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent which  Rome  had  ever  beheld.^  In  his  inaugonuon 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  and  back  to  the  Lat-  Jaa.i«,']aK. 

1  **Electa8  est  ipse  son  inTitoB,  non  gemem.**  —  Pepin.  Chronic,  apud 
Muntori,  c  xli.    Dante  snggeBts  the  frandolent  means  of  success:  — 

"  Sei  tu  li  tosto  de  qael  harer  Mdo, 
Per  la  qaal  non  temesti  tone  a  inganno, 
La  bella  Donna,  e  di  poi  Ikrne  strailo.*' 

LufemOf  3dx.  66. 

*  There  is  a  rery  odd  account  of  the  difference  of  the  voices  of  the  ItaMai 
and  French  clergy  during  this  ceremony:  — 

"  nia  tonum  Romanns  aret  elarnm  diapente, 
Ilto  eanit,  Ibrit  ille  grayem  qnartam  diatenran : 
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eran  palace,  where  he  was  entertained,  he  rode  not  a 
humble  ass,  but  a  noble  white  horse,  richly  c^)ari- 
soned :  he  had  a  crown  on  his  head ;  the  King  of  Naples 
held  the  bridle  on  one  side,  his  son,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  other.  The  nobility  of  Rome,  the  Orsinis, 
the  Colonnas,  the  Savellis,  the  Stefaneschi,  the  Anni- 
baldi,  who  had  not  only  welcomed  him  to  Rome,  but 
conferred  on  him  the  Senatorial  dignity,  followed  in  a 
body :  the  precession  could  hardly  force  its  way  through 
the  masses  of  the  kneeling  people.  In  the  midst,  a 
furious  hurricane  burst  over  the  city,  and  extinguished 
every  lamp  and  torch  in  the  church.  A  darker  omen 
followed:  a  riot  broke  out  among  the  populace,  in 
which  forty  lives  were  lost  The  day  after,  the  Pope 
dined  in  public  in  the  Lateran  ;  the  two  Kings  waited 
behind  his  chair.  Before  his  coronation,  Boniface  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  fideUty  to  St  Peter  and  to  the  Church, 
to  maintain  the  great  mysteries  of  the  faith,  the  decrees 
of  the  eight  General  Councils,  the  ritual  and  Order  of 
the  Church,  not  to  alienate  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,  and  to  restore  discipline.  This  oath  was  un- 
usual (at  least  in  its  length),  it  was  attested  by  a  no- 
tary, and  laid  up  in  the  Pontifical  Archives.^ 

Immediately  after  the  consecration,  a  Manifesto  pro- 
claimed to  Christendom  the  voluntary  abdication  of 


Lnbileiu  in  1 
ItahM,  IpM  notM  lofrkuM,  omi  nnhOm  gnttM. 
▲t  lUta  mtUor  tox  QalUeft  lefe  mororam 
Pneeinit,  et  guerble  *  gemliuiu  retbiaeala  pnnetl 
luster  hftbat  dure  perooMi  incadibns  arit.*^ 

Oardm,  St,  Qtorgt. 

1  Pagi  and  oUien  hare  shown  that  the  proftsaion  of  fkiUi  attached  to  thk 
oath  cannot  be  genuine.  Qu.  ?  forged  when  Bonifiu»  was  aflerwatdi  ao- 
enaed  of  heresy? 

•  >rirbel,Gmn.;  warbto,  Afl. 
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CoBlestine,  ou  accoant  of  his  acknowledged  iuexperi- 
ence,  incapacity,  ignorance  of  secular  affairs,  love  of 
devout  solitude;  and  the  elevation  of  Boniface,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  the  throne.  But  serious 
and  dangerous  doubts  were  still  entertained,  or  might 
be  made  the  specious  pretext  of  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Did  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Pope  extend  to  the  resignation  of  the  office?  His 
Bull,  empowering  himself  to  abdicate,  and  his  abdica- 
tion, were  without  precedent,  and  contrary  to  some 
canonical  principles.  Already,  if  not  openly  uttered, 
might  be  heard  by  the  quick  and  jealous  ears  of  Boni- 
face some  murmurs  even  among  his  Cardinals.  No 
one  knew  better  the  versatility  of  Rome  and  of  her 
nobles.  Boniface  was  not  the  man  to  allow  advantage 
to  his  adversaries,  and  adversaries  he  knew  well  that 
he  had,  and  would  have  more,  and  those  more  formi- 
dable, if  they  should  gain  possession  of  the  person  of 
CcDlestine,  and  use  his  name  for  their  own  anarchical 
purposes.  Coelestine  had  abandoned  the  pomp  and  au- 
thority, he  could  not  shake  off  the  dangers  Coeieftiiie  v. 
and  troubles,  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  which 
belonged  to  his  former  state.  The  solitude,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  live  and  die  in  peace,  was  closely  watched ; 
he  was  agitated  by  no  groundless  fears,  probably  by 
intimations,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  invite  him  to 
Rome.  Once  he  escaped,  and  hid  himself  among  some 
other  hermits  in  a  wood.  But  he  could  not  elude  the 
emissaries  of  Boniface.  He  received  a  more  alarming 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  fled  to  the  sea-coast,  in 
order  to  take  refuge  in  the  untrodden  forests  of  Dal- 
matia.  His  little  vessel  was  cast  back  by  contrary 
winds ;  he  was  seized  by  the  Governor  of  lapygia,  in 
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the  district  of  the  Cq)itaiiata.  He  was  sent,  according 
to  the  order  of  Boni&ce,  to  Anagni.  All  along  the 
road,  for  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  people, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sancti^  of  Coelestine,  crowd- 
ed around  him  with  perilous  homage.  They  plucked 
the  hairs  of  the  ass  on  which  he  rode,  and  cut  ofi* 
pieces  of  his  garments  to  keep  as  relics.  They  watched 
him  at  night  till  he  went  to  rest ;  they  were  ready  by 
thousands  in  the  early  morning  to  see  him  set  forth  upon 
his  journey.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  entreated  him 
to  resume  the  Pontificate.  The  humility  of  Coelestine 
did  not  forsake  him  for  an  instant ;  everywhere  he  pro- 
tested that  his  resignation  was  voluntary.  He  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Boniface.  Like  the  mean- 
est son  of  the  Church,  he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope  ;  his  only  prayer,  a  prayer  urged  with  tears,  was 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  desert  her- 
mitage. Boniface  addressed  him  in  severe  language. 
impriMn.  ^^  ^^  committed  to  safe  custody  in  the  cas- 
"•"*•  tie  of  Fumone,  watched  day  and  night  by 

soldiers,  like  a  prisoner  of  state.  His  treatment  is  de- 
scribed as  more  or  less  harsh,  according  as  the  writer 
is  more  or  less  favoraUe  to  Bonifiice.^  By  one  account, 
his  cell  was  so  narrow  that  he  had  not  room  to  move ; 
where  his  feet  stood  when  he  celebrated  mass  by  day, 
there  his  head  reposed  at  night  He  obtained  with 
difiiculty  permission  for  two  of  his  brethren  to  be  with 
him  ;  but  so  unwholesome  was  the  place,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  charitable  office.  Accord- 
ing to  another  statement,  the  narrowness  of  his  cell 
was  his  own  choice:  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  in 

1  Ptolem.  Lqc.,  SteftneschL  Vit  Celett  apnd  BolUndistAS,  with  oOiar 
Lires. 
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diis  meritorious  misery ;  his  brethren  were  allowed  free 
access  to  him ;  he  suffered  no  insult,  but  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  humanity  and  respect.  Death  released 
him  before  long  from  his  spontaneous  or  enforced 
wretchedness.  He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  generated 
perhaps  by  the  unhealthy  confinement,  accustomed  as 
he  had  been  to  the  free  mountain  air.  He  died.  May 
19,  1296,  was  buried  with  ostentatious  publi-  Death, 
city,  that  the  world  might  know  that  Boniface  now 
reigned  without  rival,  in  the  church  of  Ferentino. 
The  Cardinal  Thomas,  his  own  Cardinal,  and  The- 
odoric,  the  Pope's  Chamberlain,  conducted  the  cere- 
monial, to  which  all  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  the 
neighborhood  were  summoned.^  Countless  miracles 
were  told  of  his  death  :  a  golden  cross  appeared  to  the 
soldiers  shining  above  the  door  of  his  cell :  his  soul 
was  seen  by  a  fidthftil  disciple  visibly  ascending  to 
heaven.  His  body  became  the  cause  of  a  fierce  quar- 
rel, and  of  a  pious  crime.  It  was  stolen  from  the  grave 
at  Ferentino,  and  carried  to  Aquila.  An  insurrection 
of  the  people  of  Ferentino  was  hardly  quelled  by  the 
Bishop ;  on  the  assurance,  after  the  visitation  of  the 
tomb,  that  the  heart  of  the  Saint  had  been  fortunately 
left  behind,  they  consented  to  abandon  their  design 
of  vengeance.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Boniface 
the  canonization  of  Coelestine  was  urgently  demanded, 
especially  by  the  enemies  of  that  Pope,  It  o»noni«tion. 
was  granted  by  Clement  V.  The  monks  of  *'*•  ^^ 
the  Coelestinian  brotherhood  (self-incorporated,  self-or- 
ganized) grew  and  flourished ;  they  built  convents  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  even  in  France.  But  the  memory 
of  the  Pope,  who  had  disdained  and  thrown  aside  the 
1  Supplementum  Vit.  S.  Celeetin.  apud  BollaQdisUs. 
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Papal  diadem,  dwelt  with  no  less  veneration  among 
the  Fraticelli,  the  only  true  followers,  as  they  averred, 
and  in  one  respect  justly  averred,  of  St.  Francis.  The 
Coelestinians  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  Franciscans ; 
they  were  a  separate  Order ;  owed  their  foundation,  as 
they  said,  to  the  sainted  Pope,  but  held  the  same  opin- 
ions, sprang  from  the  same  class,  seem  at  length  to  have 
merged  into  and  mingled  with  the  lower  and  more 
fanatic  of  the  Minorites*  Of  them,  and  of  the  place 
assigned  to  Coelestine  in  the  visions  of  the  Abbot  Joa- 
chim, the  Book  of  the  Eternal  Gospel,  and  in  all  the 
prophecies  spread  abroad  by  these  wild  sects,  more 
hereafter. 

Boniface  surveyed  Christendom  with  the  hau^ly 
glance  of  a  master,  but  not  altogether  with  the  cool 
and  penetrating  wisdom  of  a  statesman.  Noble  visions 
of  imiversal  pacification,  of  new  crusades,  of  that  glo- 
rious but  impracticable  scheme  of  uniting  Europe  in 
one  vast  confederacy  against  Saracenic  sway,  swept  be- 
fore his  thoughts.  To  a  mind  like  his,  which  held  it  to 
be  sacrilege  or  impiety  to  recede  from  any  claim  once 
made  by  the  See  of  Rome  and  acknowledged  by  the 
ignorance,  interests,  or  weakness  of  the  temporal  sov- 
ereign, the  Papacy  was  a  perilous  height  on  which  the 
steadiest  head  might  become  dizzy  and  lose  its  self-com- 
mand. From  Naples  to  Scotland  the  Papal  supremacy 
was  in  possession  of  full,  established,  and  acknowledged 
power,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  moral  acts  of 
«K)vereigns,  their  private  life,  their  justice,  humanity, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  their  subjects.  It  was  thus 
absolutely  illimitable.  Besides  this,  the  Popes  held  an 
actual  feudal  suzerainty  over  some  of  the  smaller  king- 
doms, admitted  by  theii  kings  in  times  of  weakness,  of 
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in  order  to  legalize  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  hy 
some  new  dynasty.  For  this  power  they  could  cite 
precedent,  more  or  less  venerable,  recognized,  uncon- 
tested ;  and  precedent  was  universally  held  the  great 
foundation  of  such  tenure.  It  was  an  axiom  of  the 
Papal  policy  that  rights,  superiorities,  sovereignties, 
once  claimed  by  the  Pope,  belonged  to  the  Pope :  he 
claimed  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  partly  as  islands,  partly 
as  said  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  domains  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  and  then  granted  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia as  his  own  inalienable,  incontestable  property. 
Not  only  Naples  and  Sicily,  Arragon,  Portugal,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Scotland,  England  —  it  was  averred, 
though  the  indignant  nation  still  repudiated,  or  but  re- 
luctantly acknowledged,  the  submission  of  John,  and, 
still  while  it  paid  irregularly,  murmured  against  the 
tribute  —  had  been  ceded  as  fiefs,  or  were  claimed  as 
owing  that  kind  of  allegiance.  Over  the  Empire  the 
Pope  still  asserted  the  privilege  of  the  Pope's  at  least 
ratifying  the  election,  of  deposing  the  Emperor  who 
might  invade  or  violate  the  rights  of  the  Roman  See, 
rights  indefinite  and  interpreted  by  his  sole  authority, 
against  which  lay  no  appeal.  Even  in  France  the 
ruling  dynasty  was  liable  to  be  reminded  that  the 
throne  had  been  conferred  by  Pope  Zacharias  on  Pepin 
the  father  of  Charlemagne ;  so  too  on  the  Papal  sanc- 
tidn  rested  its  later  transferrence  to  the  House  of  Capet. 
Throughout  Christendom  the  Pope  had  a  kingdom  of 
liis  own  within  every  kingdom.  The  clergy,  possessing 
a  vast  portion,  in  some  countries  more  than  half  the 
land  and  wealth,  and  of  unbounded  influence,  owed  to 
him  their  first  allegiance.  They  were  assessable  and 
to  be  taxed  only  for  him  or  by  his  authority ;  and, 
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chough  occasionallj  refractorjr,  occasionally  more  true 
to  their  national  descent  and  their  national  pride  than 
to  their  sacerdotal  interests,  and  sometimes  standing 
strongly  on  their  separate  hierarchical  independence, 
jret  as  they  held  their  independence  of  the  civil  power, 
their  immunities  from  taxation,  their  distinct  sacred 
character,  chiefly  from  the  Pope,  and  looked  to  his 
spiritual  arms  for  their  security  and  protection,  they 
were  everywhere  his  subjects  in  the  first  instance. 
And  besides  the  clergy,  and  compelling  the  clergy 
themselves  to  more  unlimited  Papal  obedience,  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  more  especially  the  Friars,  were  his  great 
standing  army,  his  garrison  throughout  the  Christian 
world. 

Boni&ce  had  visited  many  countries  in  Ehirope.  It 
BoDisuitM  i^  asserted  that  in  his  youth  he  studied  law  in 
^JTm^S^  Paris,  and  even  that  he  had  been  canon  in 
"**•  that  church.*     He  had  accompanied  the  Cai> 

dinal  Ottobuoni  to  England,  when  sent  by  Alexander 
IV.  to  oflfer  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  the  Prince  Edmund. 
He  had  been  joined  in  a  mission  with  Matteo,  Cardinal 
of  Acqua  Sparta,  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  Sicily,  and  of  Rodolph,  King  of 
the  Romans,  to  the  inheritance  of  Provence.  The 
treaty,  which  he  drew,  placed  die  Pope  in  the  high 
office  of  arbiter  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  matters.  In 
any  dispute  as  to  the  fulfilment  or  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  the  two  Kings  submitted  themselves  absolutely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope.*    For  his  success  in  this 

1  Du  BouUy,  Hist  Univen.  Paris.  Tosti,  StorU  di  Baaifktio  VTO.  to  p. 
tl.  He  was  canon  also  of  Anagni,  of  Todi,  of  Lyona,  of  St.  Pastor  ii 
Rome.    He  was  also  Apostolic  Notoij. 

*  Raynald.  sub  ann.  12S0. 
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legation  Gaetani  had  been  rewarded  with  the  Caidinal- 
ate.  Gaetani  had  been  employed  to  dissuade  Charloa 
of  Anjou  firom  his  duel  at  Bordeaux  with  the  King  of 
Arragon.  He  had  sat  in  Rome  in  a  commission  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  affitirs  of  Portugal.  The  student  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Paris  returned  to  that  city  as 
Papal  Legate  (with  the  Cardinal  of  Parma)  from  Nico* 
las  lY.  They  had  the  difficult  commission  to  demand 
the  refunding  the  tenths  raised  by  Philip  the  Bold  for  a 
Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  his  son  Philip  the 
Fair.  He  had  thus  experience  of  the  stem  rapacity  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  his  defiance  of  all  authority,  even  that 
of  the  Pope,  in  affiurs  of  money.  He  had  to  allay  the 
other  most  int^ise  and  dominant  passion  of  the  same 
Philip  the  Fair,  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Edward  I., 
King  of  England.  On  the  first  question  he  presided 
in  a  synod  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  a  synod 
which  ended  in  nothing.  On  the  second  point  Philip 
was  equally  impracticable ;  he  coldly  repelled  the  ad- 
vice which  would  reconcile  him  with  his  detested  rival. 
The  same  Legates  at  Tarascon  had  been  in-  leb.  is,  i9»i 
structed  to  arrange  the  treaty  between  France,  Charles 
of  Naples,  and  Alfonso  of  Arragon.  The  peace  had 
been  settled,  but  broken  off  by  the  death  of  King  Al* 
fonso.- 

But  in  all  his  travels  and  his  intercourse  with  these 
sovereigns,  Boniface  had  not  discerned,  or  his  haughty 
lierarchical  spirit  had  refiised  to  see,  the  revolution 
which  had  been  slowly  working  throughout  Christen- 
dom :  in  France  the  growth  of  the  royal  power ;  in 
England  the  aspirations  after  religious  as  well  as  civil 
freedom ;  the  advance  of  the  Universities  ;  the  rise  of 
the  civil  lawyers,  who  were  to  meet  the  clergy  on  their 
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own  ground,  and  wrest  from  them  the  supremacy,  or  at 
least  to  confront  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  field  of 
jurisprudence — a  lettered  order,  bound  together  by 
as  strong  a  corporate  spirit,  and  often  hostile  to  the 
ecclesiastical  canonists.  Boniface  had  not  discovered 
that  the  Papal  power  had  reached,  had  passed  its 
zenith ;  that  his  attempt  to  raise  it  even  higher,  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  more  naked  and  undisguised  form  than 
had  been  dared  by  Gregory  VII.  or  Innocent  III., 
would  shake  it  to  its  base. 

Boniface  was  bound  by  gratitude  to  Charles,  King 


»ftnd  of  Naples,  claimant  of  Sicily,  perhaps  by  a 
NapiM.  plight^  or  understood  covenant  during  his 
election.  His  first  act  was  one  of  haughty  leniency : 
he  granted  a  remission  of  any  forfeiture  of  the  fief  of 
Naples  which  might  have  been  incurred  by  his  father, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  or  by  Charles  himself,  fbr  not  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  vassalage.  If  either 
should  have  become  liable,  not  merely  to  forfeiture,  but 
to  excommunication,  as  having  violated  any  one  of  the 
covenants  imposed  by  his  liege  lord  the  Church,  had 
neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute,  and 
thereby  incurred  deprivation,  the  Pope  condescended 
to  grant  absolution  on  the  condition  of  foil  satisfaction 
to  the  Church.^  On  the  sudden  death  of  Charles 
of  Hungary,  during  the  absence  of  King  Charles  of 
Naples,  the  Pope  acted  at  once  as  Liege  Lord  of  Hun- 
gary, appointed  his  Legate  Landulph,  and  afterwards, 
yielding  to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  the  Queen  Maria 
as  Regent  of  the  realm. 

Die  interests  of  the  Papal  See,  no  less  than  his  alli- 
ance with  Charles  of  Naples,  bound  Pope  Bonifiice  to 

1  Ball,  apad  Raynaldum. 
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reconcile,  if  possible,  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
Houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon.  The  Arragonese,  not- 
withstanding the  reiterated  gi*ants  €£  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  to  the  Angevine,  notwithstanding  the  most  sol- 
emn excommmiications,  and  the  most  strenuous  war- 
fare of  the  combined  Papal  and  Angevine- armies,  had 
still  obstinately  maintained  their  title  by  descent,  elec- 
tion of  the  people,  actoal  possession.  The  throne  of 
Sicily  had  successively  passed  down  the  whole  line 
of  brothers,  from  Peter  to  Alfonso,  from  Alfonso  to 
James,  from  James  it  had  devolved,  in  fact,  if  not  by 
any  regular  grant  or  title,  through  assent  or  conni- 
vance, on  the  more  active  and  ambitious  Frederick. 

During  the  reign  of  the  more  peaceful  James  a 
treaty  had  been  agreed  to.  Two  marriages,  to  which 
Pope  Coolestine  removed  the  canonical  impediments, 
ratified  the  peace.  James  of  Arragon  was  espoused 
to  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Charles ;  Robert,  son  of 
Charles,  to  lolante,  the  sister  of  James.^  Throughout 
this  whole  transaction  the  Pope  (now  Boniface)  as- 
sumed, and  it  should  seem  without  protest,  the  power 
to  grant  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  In 
the  surrender  of  those  kingdoms  by  Charles  of  Valois, 
he  insisted  on  the  full  recognition  that  he  had  held 
them  by  grant  of  the  Pope.  They  were  regranted  to 
James  of  Arragon,  who  on  this  tenure  did  not  scruple 
to  accept,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother  Alfonso,  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  his  house.  All  who  janea*, 
presumed  to  impede  or  to  disturb  this  peace  ^®^ 
were  solemnly  excommunicated  at  Anagni  on  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  day. 

But  the  younger  branches  of  the  house  of  Arragon 
had  not  been  so  easily  overawed  by  the  terrors  of  the 

1  Brieft  in  Baynaldos,  1294. 
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Church  to  abandon  the  rich  inheritance  of  Sicily,  nor 
was  Sicily,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  shed  at  the  Ves- 
pers, prepared  to  submit  to  the  vengeance  of  the  hoose 
of  Anjon.  The  deep,  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the 
French  was  in  the  hearts  of  all  orders ;  it  was  nursed 
by  the  remembrance  of  their  merciless  oppressions; 
the  satisfaction  of  revenge  once  glutted,  and  the  fear 
that  the  revolt,  the  Vesper  massacre,  and  the  years  of 
war,  would  be  even  more  terribly  atoned  for. '  Boni- 
face knew  the  bold  and  ambitious  character  of  Fred- 
erick, the  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Arragon.  He 
had  a  splendid  lure  for  him  — no  less  than  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople.  The  Pope  invited  him  to  a  confer- 
ence. Frederick  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Italy  with 
a  powerful  and  well-appointed  fleet,  accompanied  by 
John  of  Procida  and  the  great  Admiral  Roger  Loria, 
at  Velletri.  The  Pope  offered  him  Uie  hand  of  Cath* 
erine  Courtenay,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  titular  Latin 
Emperor  o£  the  E^t:  all  the  powers  of  the  West 
were  to  confederate  and  place  her,  with  her  young 
and  valiant  husband,  on  the  Byzantine  throne*  To 
her  likewise  he  had  written,  under  the  magnificent  title 
of  Empress  of  Constantinople,  in  a  tone  of  parental 
persuasion  and  spiritual  authority,  urging  her  to  give 
her  hand  to  the  brave  Prince  of  Arragon.*  By  so 
doing  she  would  show  herself  a  worthy  descendant 
of  her  grandfather  Baldwin  and  her  fadier  Philip,  a 
dutiful  daughter  of  the  Church  ;  she  would  not  merely 
gain  the  glorious  crown  of  her  ancestOTS,  but  restore 
the  erring  and  schismatical  Greeks  to  their  obedience 
to  the  Holy  See.^ 

1  Niool.  Special,  ii.  91.    Compare  Amari,  p.  868,  ch.  xiv, 
a  Brief  of  the  Pope  to  Catherine  o^  Courtenaj,  Rayrald.  sub  ann.  ISM 
f  27th  June). 
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A  treaty  «ras  formed  on  the  following  terras.  Charles 
of  Valois  fully  surrendered  his  empty  title  to  Arragon, 
and  acquired  a  title  (as  empty  it  proved)  to  the  throne 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  with  large  subsidies  in  money. 
James  of  Arragon  had  the  full  recognition  of  his  right 
to  the  throne  of  Arragon,  which  he  already  possessed, 
peace,  and  the  shame  of  having  abandoned  his  brother 
and  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Arragon  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily.  The  Pope  secured,  as  he  fondly  hoped 
throughout,  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Charles  of  Yalois, 
the  glory  of  having  commanded  peace,  and  the  vain 
hope  that  he  had  deluded  Frederick  to  surrender  the 
actual  possession  of  the  throne  of  Sicily  for  a  visionary 
empire  in  the  E^t,  which  the  Pope  assumed  the  power, 
not  of  granting,  but  of  having  bestowed  with  the  hand 
of  the  heiress  to  that  barren  title,  Catherine  of  Cour- 
tenay.  **  A  princess  without  a  foot  of  land  must  not 
wed  a  prince  without  a  foot  of  land ;  she  was  to  bring 
her  imperial  dowry."  ^ 

But  the  youthful  Prince  Frederick  of  Arragon  was 
not  so  easily  tempted  by  the  astute  Pontiff.  He  re* 
quired  time  for  consideration,  and  returned  with  his 
fleet  to  Sicily.  Nor  was  James  of  Arragon  so  abso- 
lutely in  earnest,  nor  so  determined  on  the  surrender 
of  his  hereditary  claims  on  Sicily.  In  public  he  dared 
not  own  the  treaty.  Envoys  were  sent  from  Palermo 
to  demand  whether  he  had  actually  ceded  the  island  to 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  King  James  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  done  so.  On  the 
publication  of  his  answer,  there  was  a  cry  in  the  streets 
of  Palermo,  "  What  sorrow  is  like  unto  our  sorrow  ?  " 
But  in  secret,  it  was  said.  King  James  had  more  than 
1  Brief  of  Pope  Bonifkce,  Rajmald.  13M^  c  9. 
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•aggested  resistance.  He  was  asked,  ^  How,  then, 
shall  Prince  Frederick  act  ?  "  *^  He  is  a  soldier,  and 
knows  his  duty ;  je,  too,  know  yonr  duty."  John  c{ 
Calamandra  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Messina  to  offi» 
a  blank  parchment  to  the  Sicilians,  on  which  they  were 
to  inscribe  whatever  exemptions,  immunities,  or  secori* 
ties,  might  tempt  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the  treaty. 
A  noble,  Peter  de  Ansalo,  drew  his  sword,  **  It  is  by 
the  sword,  not  by  parchments,  that  Sicily  will  win 
peace."  The  Papal  Envoy  left  the  island  with  all  the 
haste  of  terror.^ 

Frederick  was  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo, 
11^,^21,  ^^  Easter  Day,  with  the  acclamation  of  all 
^^^'  Sicily,  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 

abhorred  dominion  of  the  French.  He  sailed  instantly 
with  a  powerfiil  fleet,  subjected  Reggio  and  the  country 
around,  and  threatened  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples. 
On  Ascension  Day  the  Pope  condemned  Frederick  and 
the  Sicilians  by  a  bull,  couched,  if  possible,  in  more 
than  ordinarily  terrific  phrases.  He  heaped  up  charges 
of  perfidy,  usurpation,  impiety,  contempt  of  God  and 
of  his  Church ;  he  annulled  absolutely  and  entirely  the 
election  of  Frederick  as  King  of  Sicily ;  he  threatened 
with  excommunication,  with  the  extremest  spiritual  and 
temporal  penalties,  all  who  should  not  instantly  aban- 
don his  cause ;  he  forbade  all  who  owned  spiritual 
allegiance  to  Rome  to  enter  into  treaty  with  him  ;  and 
he  revoked  all  indulgences,  privileges,  or  immunities, 
granted  at  any  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  more 
especially  all  granted  to  those  concerned  in  the  conse- 
cration or  rather  execration  of  the  usurping  King.  The 
Sicilians,  strong  in  their  patriotism  and  their  hatred 
1  Montaner,  Nic.  Special,  ii.  28. 
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of  the  French  dominion,  despised  these  idle  fblmina- 
tions.  Charles  must  prepare  for  war,  or  rather  the  Pope 
in  the  name  of  Charles.  But  the  resources  of  Naples 
were  altogether  exhausted ;  King  Charles  had  paid  a 
large  sum  to  James  of  Arragon  for  the  renunciation  of 
his  rights,  and  borrowed  more  of  the  Pope.  Boniiace 
was  at  once  rapacious  and  liberal.  He  put  off  the  day 
for  the  discharge  of  the  first  debt,  and  furnished  five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold.  Charles  was  empowered  to 
tax  the  Church  property  in  his  realm  for  this  pious  war, 
waged  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church. 

The  war  of  Sicily  continued  almost  to  the  close  of 
the  Pontificate  of  Boni&ce  VIII.  King  James  of  Ar- 
ragon was  summoned  by  the  inflexible  Pope  to  assist  in 
wresting  the  kingdom  firom  his  brother;  he  received 
the  title  of  standard-bearer  of  the  Church.  James 
obeyed  with  enforced  but  ostentatious  obsequiousness. 
Yet  he  was  suspected,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  of  a 
traitorous  reluctance  to  conquer.^  The  war  dragged 
on,  aggressive  on  the  side  of  Frederick  against  Naples, 
rather  than  endangering  Sicily.  Roger  de  Loria,  af- 
fronted by  an  untimely  suspicion  of  perfidy,  a.]>.  is97. 
yielded  to  the  temptati(m  of  the  principality  over  two 
barren  islands  on*  the  coast  of  Africa,  conquered  from 
the  Moors.  The  revolted  Sicilian  Admind  Jviy  4,  i29». 
inflicted  a  terrible  discomfiture  on  the  fleet  of  his  for- 
mer sovereign,  Frederick.  But  in  the  same  year  Fred- 
erick revenged  himself  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  army 
of  Charles  of  Naples  on  the  plains  of  Formicaria,  and 

1  *<  Qaod  si  Moer  PrincepB  Eodesis  ipsum  ad  hsc  per  edicta  r^renda 

pnmiia  impellat  se  licet  invitum,  De!  magis  qaam  hommnm  offensam  me 

'  tuentem.  Decease  quideiii  esse  fiivorabiliter  obseqai.    Cupiebat  enim  ftatrii 

nunam,  sed  at  omnis  objectio  legitimft  caosft  yeetiretur,  compelli  voloit.'* 

—Ferret.  VicentJn.  apnd  Mnratori,  S.  R  T.  xi.  p.  959. 
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the  capture  of  his  son  Philip  of  Tarento.  In  the  next 
A.D.  uoi.  year  another  naval  victorj  raised  still  higher 
the  fiune  of  Roger  Loria,  who  seemed  to  carry  with 
him,  whichever  cause  he  espoused,  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  baffled  by  the 
prudence  and  Fabian  policy  of  King  Frederick.  The 
Pope,  at  length  weary  of  the  expenditure,  suspecting 
tlie  lukewarm  aid  of  James  of  Arragon,  and  not  yet 
in  open  breach  with  Philip  King  of  France,  summoned 
Philip's  brother,  Charles  of  Yalois,  whose  successes  in 
Flanders  had  obtained  for  him  the  fiune  of  a  great  gen- 
eral, to  aid  the  final  conquest  of  Sicily.  Perhi^  he 
meditated  the  transferrence  of  the  crown  of  Naples  and 
Aflkin  of  Sicily  fix)m  the  feeble  descendants  of  the  house 
"*<^-  of  Anjou  to  the  more  powerful  Charles  of 

Valois.  The  summons  to  Charles  of  Valois  was,  as 
the  invitation  to  French  princes  by  the  Pope  to  take 
part  in  Italian  af&irs  has  ever  been,  fittal  to  the  liber- 
ties and  weUare  of  Italy,  ruinous  to  the  Popes  them- 
selves. He  did  but  crush  the  liberties  of  Florence,  and 
left  the  excommunicated  Frederick  on  the  throne  of 
Sicily.^  ^^  He  came,"  says  the  historian,  *^  to  bring 
peace  to  Florence,  and  brought  war;  to  wage  war 
against  Sicily,  and  concluded  an  ignominious  peace." 
His  invasion  of  Sicily  with  an  overwhelming  force  only 
made  more  obstinate  the  resistance  of  the  Sicilians: 
they  met  him  not  in  the  field ;  they  allowed  him  to 

1  *'  Tempo  reggio  non  molto  dof^  anchoi 

Che  tragge  on  altro  Cario  fiior  di  Franda, 
Per  flur  meglio  conoacer  se  e*  i  auoi; 
Sena'  arme  n'  esca  solo;  e  con  la  landa 
Con  la  qnel  gioetra  Giuda;  e  quella  pnnta 
Si,  che  a  Fiorenza  &  scoppiar  la  pandft.'* 

PwgaLxx  TQ 
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wear  away  his  army  in  vain  snccesses.^  Boniface  heard 
before  his  death  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  sealed, 
leaving  Frederick  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
island  for  his  lifetime,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Tri- 
nacria.  The  only  price  which  he  paid  was  the  accept- 
ance as  his  wife  of  a  daagfater  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Frederick  of  Arragon,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  by  which  on  his  death  the  crown  of  Sicily 
was  to  revert  to  the  Ring  of  Naples,  handed  it  quietly 
down  to  his  own  posterity.  But  we  must  return  here- 
after to  Charles  of  Valois. 

Boniface  aspired  to  be  the  pacificator  of  Italy,  but  it 
was  not  by  a  lofty  superiority  to  the  passions  BonMha* 
of  the  times,  by  tempering  the  ferocity  of  the  »®'*^ 
conflicting  Actions,  and  with  a  stem  but  impartial  jus- 
tice repressing  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  ;  it  was  rather  by 
avowedly  proclaiming  himself  the  head  of  the  Guelfic 
interest,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
Empire  to  crush  all  the  Imperialist  faction,  and  to  an- 
nul all  the  Imperial  rights  in  Italy.  Anagni  had  been 
a  Ghibelline  city;  the  Gaetani  a  Ghibelline  femily. 
But  in  Bonifiice  the  Churchman  had  long  struggled  tri- 
umphantly against  the  Ghibelline ;  the  Papacy  wrought 
him  at  once  into  a  determined  Guelf.  Even  before  his 
^ntificate  he  had  connected  himself  with  the  Orsini, 
the  enemies  of  his  enemies,  the  Colonnas.  The  Ghibel- 
lines  spread  stories  about  Pope  Boniface ;  true  or  false, 
naked  or  exaggerated  truth,  they  found  ready  credence. 
The  Ghibellines  were  masters,  through  the  Orsis  and 
Spinolaa,  of  Genoa;  the  Archbishop  Stephen  Porchetto 
was  of  that  family.  In  the  solemn  service  of  the 
Church,  when  the  Pope  strews  ashes  on  the  heads  of 

1  The  ITAT  maj  be  read  M\y  aud  well  told  in  the  last  chapter  of  Amari* 
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all,  to  admonish  them  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  in« 
stead  of  the  usual  words,  Boniface  broke  out,  ^  Ghibd* 
line,  remember  that  thou  art  dust,  and  with  all  other 
Ghibellines  to  dust  thou  shalt  return.'*  ^ 

The  Colonnas  centred  in  themselyes  everything 
which  could  keep  aUve  the  well-grounded  fear,  the 
jealousy,  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Pope,  as  well  aa 
justify  his  desire  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  peace.  They 
had  Ghibellinism,  power,  wealth,  lawlessness,  ill-con- 
cealed doubts  of  his  title  to  the  Papacy,  no  doubt  am- 
bition to  transfer  the  Papacy  to  diemselves.  Under 
Nicolas  lY.  they  had  ruled  supreme  over  the  Pope ; 
under  Gaetani,  would  they  endure  to  be  nothing?  All 
the  Papacy  could  give  or  add  to  their  vast  possessions, 
titles,  ranks,  were  theirs,  or  had  been  theirs  but  a  few 
years  ago.  They  had  long  been  the  great  Ghibelline 
house.  In  Rome,  still  more  in  the  Romagna,  they  had 
fortresses  held  to  be  impregnable  —  Palestrina,  Nepi, 
Zagaruola,  Colonna ;  and  these  gave  them,  if  not  the 
absolute  command  of  the  region,  the  power  of  plunder- 
ing and  tyranniang  with  impunity.  Nor  was  that 
power  under  any  constraint  for  respect  <^  sacred  things, 
of  humanity,  or  of  justice.  They  might  becrane  what 
the  Counts  and  Nobles  of  form^  centuries  had  been, 
masters  of  the  Papal  territories,  of  the  Papacy  itself. 

The  Colonnas  were  strong,  as  has  been  seen,  even  in 
the  conclave,  in  which  sat  two  Cardinals  of  that  house. 
The  death  of  Coelestine  had  not  removed  all  doubt  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Boni&ce.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Boni&ce  how  the  Colonnas  had  been 

1  This,  according  to  Moratori,  if  ever  said,  must  have  been  said  to  Arch- 
bishop Porchetto,  who  sacceeded  Jacob  a  Vongine  (author  of  the  Legendi 
Aurea).  —  Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  ix.    Note  on  Jacob  a  Voragine,  p.  10. 
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deceived  into  giving  their  favorable  suffrages,  how 
deeply,  if  silently,  they  already  repented  of  their  weak- 
ness; how  ready  they  would  be  to  fall  back  on  the 
illegality  of  the  whole  affiiir.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  they  were  watching  the  opportunity  of  revolt 
as  eagerly  as  Boni&ce  that  of  crushing  the  detested 
house  of  Colonna.  It  concerned  his  own  security 
not  less  than  that  of  the  Papacy:  the  uncontested 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over  his  own  dominions ;  the 
permanent  rescue  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  fierce  and  unscrupulous  host  of  bandit 
chieftains,  and  fi:om  Ghibellines  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  even  in  Rome.^ 

The  Colonnas  were  so  ill-advised,  or  so  unable  to 
rtsstrain  each  other,  as  to  give  a  plausible  reason,  and 
ukore  than  one  reason,  for  the  Pope  to  break  out  in 
just  it  seemed,  if  implacable,  resentment.  The  Colon- 
na,  who  held  the  city  of  Palestrina,  surprised  and  car- 
ried off  on  the  road  to  Anagni  a  rich  caravan  of 
furniture  belonging  to  the  Pope.  The  crime  of  one 
was  the  crime  of  all.  But  heavier  charges  were  not 
wanting  which  involved  the  whole  house.  They  were 
accused  of  conspiracy,  as  doubtless  they  had  conspired 
in  their  wishes  if  not  in  overt  acts,  with  Frederick  of 
Arragon  and  the  Sicilians.  It  was  said  that  they  had 
openly  received  in  Palestrina  Francis  Crescentio  and 
Nicolas  Pazzi,  citizens  of  Rome,  envoys  from  Fred- 
erick of  Arragon.^     There  is  a  dark  indication  that 

1  Comptre  Rajnaldiu,  sub  ann.  1297,  p.  388. 

*  Montori  doubts  this  (p.  366);  it  is  not  brought  ibnrmrd  as  m  specific 
duBge  by  the  Pope,  but  for  this  the  Pope  might  haye  his  reasons.  It  is 
asserted  by  Villani,  yiii.  31;  Ptolem.  Lucen.  in  Annal.  Chronicon  Foro- 
hvieiis.  S.  H.  T.  xxii.  Tosti  has  rather  ostentatiously  brought  forward  a 
aew  cause  of  hostility.    Cardinal  James  Colonna  was  trustee  for  his  three 
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already  France  was  tampering  in  the  opposition  to 
Boniface.^ 

A  Bull  came  forth  denouncing  the  whole  fiunily, 
Papal  Bau  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  present  race, 
coIohdm.  with  indiscriminate  condemnation,  but  con- 
centring all  the  penalty  on  the  two  Cardinals.^ 
"  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  wicked  acts 
of  the  Colonnas  in  former  times,  their  present  mani- 
fest relapse  into  their  hereditary  guiltiness,  and  our 
just  fears  of  their  former  misdeeds,  it  is  clear  as 
daylight  that  this  odious  house  of  Colonna,  cruel  to 
its  subjects,  troublesome  to  its  neighbors,  the  enemy 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  rebelUous  against  die  Holy 
Roman  Church,  the  disturber  of  the  public  peace  in 
the  city  and  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  impatient  of 
equals,  ungrateful  for  benefits,  stranger  to  humility, 
and  possessed  by  madness,  having  neither  fear  nor 
respect  for  man,  and  an  insatiable  lust  to  throw  the 
city  and  the  whole  world  into  confosion,  has  endeav- 
ored (here  follow  the  specific  charges)  to  instigate 
our  dear  sons  James  of  Arragon  and  the  noble  youth 
Frederick  to  rebellion."  The  Pope  then  avows  that 
he  had  summoned  the  Colonnas  to  surrender  their 
castles  of  Palestrina,  Colonna,  and  Zagaruola,  into 
his  hands.  Their  refusal  to  obey  this  imperious  de- 
mand was  at  once  the  proof  and  the  aggravation  of 
their  disloyalty.  "  Believing,  then,"  he  proceeds, 
**  the  rank  of  Cardinal  held  by  these  stubborn  and 
intractable  men  to  be  a  scandal  to  the  faithful,  we 

brothers,  and  robbed  them  of  their  property.    Thejr  appealed  to  the  Pope. 
Prom  Patrini,  Memorie  Peneetrine.    Rome,  1795. 

1  See  note  p.  296. 

*  The  B:i11  ic  RajnaldaS)  A.  d.  1997. 
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have  determined,  after  trying  those  milder  measures 
(the  demand  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of  their 
castles),  in  the  strength  of  the  power  of  the  Most 
High,  to  subdue  the  pride  of  the  aforesaid  James 
and  Peter,  to  crush  their  arrogance,  to  cast  them 
forth  as  diseased  sheep  from  the  fold,  to  depose  them 
forever  from  their  high  station."  He  goes  on  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  their  ecclesiastical  rank  and  revenues, 
to  declare  them  excommunicate,  and  to  threaten  with 
the  severest  censures  of  the  Church  all  who  should 
thenceforth  treat  them  as  Cardinals,  or  in  any  way 
befriend  their  cause.  Such  partisans  were  to  be  con- 
sidered in  heresy,  schism,  and  rebellion,  to  lose  all 
ecclesiastical  rank,  dignity,  or  bishopric,  and  to  forfeit 
their  estates.  The  descendants  of  one  branch  were 
declared  incapable,  to  the  fourth  generation,  of  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders.  Such  was  the  attainder  for  their 
spiritual  treason. 

The  Colonnas  had  offered,  on  the  mediation  of  the 
Senator  and  the  Commonalty  of  Rome,  to  5^,^  ^  «!• 

,  OolOQ 


submit  themselves  in  the  frillest  manner  to^ 
the  Pope.^  But  the  Pope  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  all  their  great  cas- 
tles. Therefore,  when  they  could  no  longer  avoid  it, 
they  accepted  the  defiance  to  internecine  war.  They 
answered  by  a  proclamation  of  great  length,  hardly 
iuferior  in  violence,  more  desperately  daring  than  that 

1  The  senatora  aod  oonunonalty  of  Rome  had  persuaded  the  Colonnas  to 
this  coarse.  **Saaseront,  induxenmt  quod  ad  pedes  nostros  reverenter 
renireut,  nostra  et  ipsius  Romans  Ecclesias  absolute  ac  lil>erd  mandata 
fikctori ;  ad  quse  pr»rati  schismatid  et  rebelles  ipsis  ambasdatoribos  respon- 
demnt,  se  yentoros  ad  pedes  nostros  ac  nostra  et  pnefiits  fiodeeue  mandata 
fiietoroa.**  —Epist  Boni&c.  ad  Pandect.  Savelli,  Orvieto,  »th  Sept. 
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of  the  Pope.  They  repudiated  altogether  the  right  of 
Boni&ce  to  the  Pontificate ;  they  denied  the  power  of 
Coelestine  to  resign.  They  accused  Boniface  of  obtain- 
ing the  abdication  of  Ccelestine  by  fraudulent  means, 
by  conditions  and  secret  understandings,  by  stratagems 
and  machinations ;  ^  they  appealed  to  a  General  Coun- 
cil, that  significant  menace,  in  later  times  of  such  fear- 
ful power.  This  long  argumentative  declaration  of  the 
Colonna  Cardinals  was  promulgated  in  all  quarters, 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  churches,  and  placed  on  the 
very  altar  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  Colonnas  stood 
alone ;  none  other  of  the  Conclave  joined  them ;  no 
popular  tumult  broke  out  on  their  side.  Their  allies, 
and  allies  they  doubtless  had,  were  beyond  the  Faro ; 
within  the  Alps,  Ghibellini^m  was  overawed,  and  aban- 
doned its  champions,  notwithstanding  their  purple,  to 
the  unresisted  Pontiff.  Boniface  proceeded  to  pass  his 
public  sentence  against  his  contumacious  spiritual  vas- 
Papaiieii.  sals.  The  sent^ice  was  a  concentration  of 
Dec.  1297.  all  the  maledictory  language  of  ecclesiastical 
wrath.     No  instrument,  after  a  trial  for  capital  treason, 

1  These  words  are  remarkable:  — "  Quod  in  renuntiatione  ipeiiu  mnlta 
firaudes  et  doU,  conditiones  et  intendimenta,  et  mackmamentOy  et  tales  et 
ta]ia  intervenisse  muUipUciter  aaertintur^  quod  esto,  qaod  posset  fieri  re- 
nuntiatio,  de  quo  merito  dubitatur,  ipsam  vitiareiit  et  redderent  illegiti- 
mam,  inefficaoem,  et  nullam/'  —  Apud  Raynald.  sub  ann.  1297,  No.  84. 
But  the  most  remarkable  fkct  regarding  this  document  is  that  it  was  at- 
tested in  the  Castle  of  Longhezza  by  Jive  dignUarie$  of  the  Ckvrch  of 
France,  the  Provost  of  Rheims,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bonen,  three  canons  of 
Chartres,  of  Evreux,  and  of  Senlis;  and  by  three  Franciscan  friare,  of 
whom  one  was  thefamotu  poet  Jaccpone  da  Todi,  attei^Arde  peraecnted  by 
Boniface.  This  is  of  great  importance.  The  quarrel  with  Philip  the  Fair 
had  already  begun  in  the  year  before;  the  Bull  "Clericis  Laioos'*  had 
been  issued;  and  here  is  a  confederacy  of  the  €k>lonnas,  the  agents  of  th« 
King  of  France,  and  the  Coelestinian  Fnmclscans.  It  bears  date  May  111 
ia97.^Dupuy,  Prenves  du  Diff^rend. 
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in  any  period,  was  drawn  with  more  careful  and  vin- 
dictive pai'ticularity.  It  was  not  content  with  treating 
the  appeal  as  heretical,  blasphemous,  and  schismatical, 
but  as  an  act  of  insanity.  The  Pope  had  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  their  denial  of  the  validity  of 
liis  election,  their  undisturbed,  unprotesting  allegiance 
during  three  years,  their  recognition  of  the  Pope  by 
assisting  him  in  all  his  papal  Amotions.  The  Bull 
denounced  their  audacity  in  presuming,  after  their 
deposition,  to  assume  the  names  ai^d  to  wear  the  dress 
and  insignia  of  Cardinals.  The  penalty  was  not  mere- 
ly perpetual  degradation,  but  excommunication  in  its 
severest  form;  the  absolute  confiscation  of  the  entire 
estates,  not  only  of  the  Cardinals,  but  of  the  whole 
Colonna  family.  It  included,  by  name,  John  di  San 
Vito,  and  Otho,  the  son  of  John,  the  brother  of  the 
Cardinal  James  and  the  father  of  Cardinal  Peter, 
Agapeto,  Stephen,  and  James  Sciarra,  sons  of  the 
same  John,  with  all  their  kindred  and  relatives^  and 
their  descendants  forever.  It  absolutely  incapacitated 
them  from  holding  rank,  office,  function,  or  property. 
All  towns,  castles,  or  places  which  harbored  any  of 
their  persons  fell  under  interdict ;  and  the  faithful  were 
rommanded  to  deliver  them  up  wherever  they  might 
be  found. 

This  proscription,  this  determination  to  extinguish 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  families  of  Italy, 
with  the  degradation  of  two  Cardinals,  was  an  act  of 
vigor  and  severity  beyond  all  precedent.  Nor  was  it  a 
loud  and  furious  but  idle  menace.  Boniface  had  not 
miscalculated  his  strength.  The  Orsini  lent  all  their 
forces  to  humble  the  rival  Colonnas,  and  a  Crusade 
was  proclaimed,  a  Crusade  against  two  Cardinals  of 
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the  Church,  a  Crusade  at  the  gates  of  Rome.^  The 
Jan.  to  8q>t.  sftD^©  indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who 
^*^  should  take  up  arms  against  the  Cardinals  and 

their  family  which  were  offered  to  those  who  warred  on 
the  unbelievers  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Cardinal  of 
Porto,  Matthew  Acquasparta,  Bishop  of  St.  Sabina, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Pope  in  this  sacred  war. 
Stronghold  after  stronghold  was  stormed;  castle  after 
castle  fell.'  Palestrina  alone  held  out  with  intrepid 
obstinacy.  Almost  the  whole  Colonna  house  sought 
their  last  reftige  in  the  walls  of  this  redoubted  fortress, 
which  defied  the  siege,  and  wearied  out  the  assailing 
forces.  Guido  di  Montefeltro,  a  fitmous  Ghibellinc 
chieftain,  had  led  a  life  of  bloody  and  remorseless 
warfare,  in  which  he  was  even  more  distinguished  by 
craft  than  by  valor.  He  had  treated  with  contemptu- 
ous defiance  all  the  papal  censures  which  rebuked  and 
would  avenge  his  discomfiture  of  many  papal  generals 
and  the  depression  of  the  Guelft.  In  an  access  of 
devotion,  now  grown  old,  he  had  taken  the  habit  and 
the  vows  of  St.  Francis,  divorced  his  wife,  given  up  his 
wealth,  obtained  remission  of  his  sins,  first  firom  Coeles- 
tine,  afterwards  firom  Bonifiu^e,  and  was  living  in  quiet 
in  a  convent  at  Ancona.^    He  was  summoned  finom  hib 

1  Baynaldns,  tub  aim.  1996.    Dante  puts  these  irords  in  the  moatli  ef 
Goido  di  MontefeHro:  — 

"  Lo  prlndpa  dl  nuorl  PharlMl, 

Bavmdo  foem  preMo  a  LatofMMk, 

■  non  eoD  Sandn  hA  eon  QhiM  I 
Ob*  dMoano  too  nlmtoo  em  Ohriitliiio ; 

■  natforn  «m  ttato  a  Ttiiear  Aerl, 
N«  DMreatante  In  tern  di  Solduio.'* 

if^mo,  o.  xxffL 

*  Ptolem.  Laoen.  p.  1S19. 

•  Toflti,  the  apologetic  biographer  of  Boni&ce  VIII.,  endeavors  to  raisi 
HNBe  chronological  diijSculties,  which  amount  to  this,  that  Palestrina  snr 
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ceU  on  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  with  plenary 
absolution  for  his  broken  vows,  commanded  to  inspect 
the  walls,  and  give  his  counsel  on  the  best  means  of 
redudng  the  stubborn  citadel.  The  old  soldier  sur- 
veyed the  impregnable  defences,  and  then,  requiring 
still  further  absolution  for  any  crime  of  which  he  might 
be  guilty,  uttered  his  memorable  oracle,  "Promise 
largely ;  keep  little  of  your  promises."  ^  The  large 
promises  were  made ;  the  Colonnas  opened  their  gates ; 
within  the  prescribed  three  days  appeared  the  two  Car- 
dinals, with  others  of  the  house,  Agapeto  and  Sciarra, 
not  on  horseback,  but  more  humbly,  on  foot,  before  the 
Pope  at  Rieti.  They  were  received  with  out-  gnnendwof 
ward  blandness,  and  admitted  to  absolution.  ^■'**^°»* 
They  afterwards  averred  *  that  they  had  been  tempted 
to  surrender  with  the  understanding  that  the  Papal 
banners  were  to  be  displayed  on  the  walk  of  Pales- 
trina  ;  but  that  the  Papal  honor  once  satisfied,  perhaps 
the  fortifications  dismantled,  the  city  was  to  be  restored 
to  its  lords.  Not  such  was  the  design  of  Boni&ce. 
He  determined  to  make  the  rebellious  city  an  example 
of  righteous  pontifical  rigor.  He  first  condemned  it  to 
be  no  longer  the  seat  of  a  Bishop,  then  commanded,  as 
elder  Rome  her  rival  Carthage,  that  it  should  be  utterly 
razed  to  the  ground,  passed  over  by  the  plough,  and 

nndei<ed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  that  Guido  di  Montefeltro  died 
at  Aaam  (it  might  be  saddenl7,  he  was  an  old  worn-oat  man)  on  the  28d 
or  39th  of  that  month. 

1  **  Liinga  promessa,  con  attender  corto.**  —  Inferno,  zz.  Comment  di 
Benvenato  da  Imola  (apud  Monitor. ),  Feiret  Vicent  Pipinna  (ibid.).  These 
are  Qhibelline  writera;  this  alone  throws  suspicion  on  their  authority.  But 
Dante  writes  as  of  a  notorious  flMt.  Tosti's  argument,  wtiich  infers  fVom  the 
Colonna*s  act  of  huniiiation,  of  whidi  he  adduces  good  evidence,  that  the 
Borrender  was  miconditional,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  seal  than  its  kgisu 

*  In  the  oroceedin|f«  befon  Cisment  V.  apud  Dupi^. 
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sown  with  salt,  so  as  never  again  to  be  the  habitation 
of  man.^  A  new  city,  to  be  called  the  Papal  city,  was 
to  be  built  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Colonnas  found  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope, 
much  to  fear  from  the  Pope,  who  was  tlius  destroying, 
as  it  were,  the  lair  of  these  wild  beasts,  whom  he  might 
seem  determined  to  extirpate,  rather  than  permit  to  re- 
sume any  fragment  of  their  dangerous  power.  Though 
themselves  depressed,  humbled,  they  were  still  formida- 
ble by  their  connections.  The  Pope  accused  them, 
justly  it  might  be,  such  desperate  men,  of  meditating 
new  schemes  of  revolt.  The  Annibaleschi,  their  rela^ 
tives,  a  powerinl  family,  had  raised  or  threatened  to 
raise  the  Maremma.  Boniface  seized  John  of  Ceccano 
of  that  house,  cast  him  into  prison,  and  confiscated  all 
Flight  of  tbd  ^^^  lands.  The  Colonnas  fled;  some  found 
coionoM.  refuge  in  Sicily ;  Stephen  was  received  with 
honor  in  France.  The  Cardinals  retired  into  obscurity. 
In  France,  too,  after  having  been  taken  by  corsdrs, 
arrived  Sciarra  Colonna,  hereafter  to  wreak  the  terriUe 
vengeance  of  his  house  upon  the  implacable  Pope. 

Throughout  Italy  Boni&ce  had  assumed  the  same 
itaij.  imperious  dictatorship.   His  aim,  the  suppres- 

sion of  the  interminable  wars  which  arrayed  city 
against  city,  order  against  order,  fiimily  against  family, 
was  not  unbecoming  his  holy  office ;  but  it  was  in  the 
tone  of  a  master  that  he  commanded  the  world  to 
peace,  a  tone  which  provoked  resistance.  It  was  not 
by  persuasive  influence,  which  might  lull  the  conflicting 
passions  of  men,  and  enlighten  them  as  to  their  real  in^ 

1  **  Ipsamqae  armtro  snbjici  et  yeteris  instar  OaithagiBiB  Afrkamn,  m  m- 
lam  in  earn  et  l^cimas  et  mandavimns  semiiiari,  ut  nee  rem,  nee  nomen, 
■ec  titulum  haberet  dyitatie.**  —  See  tiie  edkt  in  Raynalduf. 
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terests.  Nor  was  his  arbitration  so  serenely  superior 
to  the  disturbing  impulse  of  Guelfic  and  Papal  ambi- 
tion as  to  be  accepted  as  an  impartial  award.  The  de- 
pression of  Ghibellinism,  not  Christian  peace,  might 
seem  his  ultimate  aim. 

Italy,  however,  was  but  a  narrow  part  of  the  great 
spiritual  realm  over  which  Boniface  aspired  to  maintain 
an  authority  surpassing,  at  least  in  the  plain  boldness 
of  its  pretensions,  tiiat  of  his  most  lofty  predecessors. 
Boniface  did  not  abandon  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Popes  had  originally  assumed  the  right  of  interposing 
in  the  quarrels  of  kings,  their  paramount  duty  to  obey 
his  summons  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  to  confeder- 
ate for  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  this 
object  had  shrunk  into  the  background ;  even  among 
the  religious,  the  crusading  passion,  by  being  diverted 
to  less  holy  purposes,  was  wellnigh  extinguished  ;  it 
had  begun  even  to  revolt  more  than  stir  popular  feel- 
ing. But  Boniface  rather  rested  his  mandates  on  tho 
universal,  and,  as  he  declared,  the  unlimited  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See, 

The  great  antagonistic  power  which  had  so  long 
wresded  with  the  Papacy  had  indeed  fallen  The  Kmpin. 
into  comparative  insignificance.  The  Em-  Na^u.** 
pire,  under  Adolph  of  Nassau  (though  acknowledged 
as  King  of  the  Romans  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
Imperial  crown),  had  sunk  from  a  formidable  rival  into 
an  object  of  disdainAil  protection  to  the  Pope. 

On  the  death  of  Roddph  of  Hapsburg  the  Princes 
of  Germany  dreaded  the  perpetuation  of  the  a.d.  1291. 
Empire  in  that  house,  which  had  united  to  its  Swabian 
possessions  the  great  inheritance  of  Austria.     Albert 
of  Austria,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  was  feared  and  hated  1 
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feared  for  his  unmeasured  ambition,  extensive  domin- 
ions, and  the  stem  determination  with  which  he  had 
put  down  the  continual  insurrections  in  Austria  and 
Styria;  hated  for  his  haughty  and  overbearing  man- 
ners, and  the  imdisguised  despotism  of  his  character. 
Wenzel,  King  of  Bohemia,  Albert,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Otho  the  Long,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  were  drawn 
together  by  their  common  apprehensions  and  jealousy 
of  the  Austrian.  The  ecclesiastical  Electors  were 
equally  averse  to  an  hereditary  Emperor,  and  to  one 
of  commanding  power,  ability,  and  resolution.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  a  rival  to  oppose  to  ihe  redoubted 
Albert,  who  reckoned  almost  in  careless  security  on 
MAy,  1292.  the  sucoessiou  to  the  Empire,  and  had  already 
seized  the  regalia  in  the  Castle  of  Trefels.  Siegfried, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  suggested  the  name  of  Adolph 
of  Nassau,  a  prince  with  no  qualification  but  intrepid 
valor  and  the  fame  of  some  military  skill,  but  with 
neither  wealth,  territory,  nor  influence.  Grerhard,  the 
subtle  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  Emperor  who  should  not  merely  be  the 
vassal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  even  of  the  Church 
in  Grermany.  It  was  said  that  he  threatened  severally 
each  elector  that,  if  he  refused  his  vote  for  Adolph,  the 
Archbishop  would  bring  forward  that  Prince  who 
would  be  most  obnoxious  to  each  one  of  them.  Adolph 
of  Nassau  was  chosen  King  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
was  too  poor  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  own  coronation : 
the  magistrates  of  Frankfort  opposed  a  tax  which  the 
Archbishop  threatened  to  extort  from  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  raised  20,000  matks 
June  21,  ^^  silver  ou  the  lands  of  his  See  ;  wid  so  the 
^^^  coronation  of  Adolph  took  place  at  Aix*l«r- 
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Cbapelle.  But  there  was  no  disinterestedness  in  this  act 
of  the  Archbishop.  The  elevation  of  Adolph  of  Nassau, 
if  it  did  not  be^,  was  the  first  flagrant  example  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Imperial  crown  bj  the  sacrifice  of 
its  rights.  The  capitulations^  show  the  times.  The 
King  of  the  Romans  was  to  compel  the  burghers  of 
Mentz  to  paj  a  fine  of  6000  marks  of  silver,  iwiiiim. 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  Anhbtahop 
for  some  act  of  disobedience  to  their  Prelate ;  Joiy  i. 
he  was  neither  in  act  nor  in  counsel  to  aid  the  burghen 
against  that  Prelate ;  never  to  take  Ulric  of  Hanau  or 
Master  Henry  of  Klingenberg  into  his  counsels,  or  to 
show  them  any  &vor,  but  always  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Church  against  these 
troublesome  neighbors ;  he  was  to  grant  to  the  Arch- 
bishop certain  villages  and  districts,  with  the  privilege 
of  a  firee  city ;  to  grant  certain  privileges  and  posses- 
sions to  certain  relatives  of  the  Archbishop  ;  to  protect 
him  by  his  royal  iavor  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  all  his  enemies ;  to  grant  the  toll  at  Boppard  on 
the  Rhine  in  perpetuity  to  the  Church  of  Mentz ;  to 
pay  all  the  debts  due  from  the  Archbishop  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  to  hold  the  Archbishop  harmless 
from  all  processes  in  respect  of  such  debts ;  to  repay 
all  charges  incurred  on  account  of  his  coronation ;  to 
grant  to  the  Archbishop  the  Imperial  cities  of  Muhl- 
hausen  and  Nordhausen,  and  to  compel  the  burghers  to 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Among  the  further  stipulations,  the  Emperor  was  to 
make  over  the  Jews  of  Mentz  (the  Jews  of  the  Em- 
pire were  now  the  men  of  the  Emperor)  to  the  Arch- 
bishop; this  superiority  had  been  usurped  by  the 
1  Wnrdtwein.  Diplom.  Moguntiacft,  L  SS. 
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burghers  of  Mentz.  The  Emperor  was  not  to  int^^ 
meddle  with  causes  which  belonged  to  the  spiritual 
Courts ;  not  to  allow  them  to  be  brought  before  tempo- 
ral tribunals ;  to  leave  the  Archbishop  and  his  clergy, 
and  also  all  his  suffiragan  bishops,  in  full  possession  of 
their  immunities  and  rights,  castles,  fortresses,  and 
g(K)ds.  One  article  alone  concerned  the  whole  prince^ 
dom  of  the  Empire.  No  prince  was  to  be  summoned 
to  the  Imperial  presence  without  the  notice  of  fifteen 
weeks,  prescribed  by  ancient  usage.  The  other  eccle- 
siastical electors  were  not  quite  so  grasping  in  thdr 
demands :  Cologne  and  Treves  were  content  with  the 
cession  of  certain  towns  and  possessions.  Adolph  sub- 
mitted to  all  these  terms,  which,  if  he  had  the  will,  he 
had  hardly  the  power  to  fulfil.^ 

The  Emperor,  who  was  thus  subservient  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  not  likely  to  o£fer  any  dan- 
gerous resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope ;  and 
to  him  Pope  Boniface  issued  his  mandates  and  his  in- 
hibitions ae  to  a  subject.  Adolph  might  at  first  have 
held  the  balance  between  the  conflicting  Kings  of 
France  and  England;  his  inclinations  or  his  necessi- 
▲.D.12M.  ties  drove  him  into  the  party  of  England. 
He  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  the  King  of  France, 
to  which  King  Philip  rcgoined,  if  not  insultingly,  with 
the  language  of  an  equal.  But  the  subtle  as  well  as 
haughty  Philip  revenged  himself  on  the  hostile  Empire 
by  taking  more  serious  advantage  of  its  weakness. 
The  last  wreck  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  Provence, 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France :  the  old  county 
of  Burgundy,  Franche  Comt^,  by  skilitd  negotiations, 

1  Compare  thDoghout  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  viiL  p.  111^ 
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was  severed  fix>m  the  Empire.^  These  hostile  meas- 
ures, and  the  subsidies  of  England,  were  irresistible 
to  the  indigent  yet  warlike  Adolph.  He  declared 
himself  the  ally  of  Edwai'd ;  and  when  Boniface  sent 
two  Cardinals  to  command  France  and  England  to 
make  peace,  at  the  same  time  the  Bishops  of  Reggio 
and  Sienna  had  instructions  to  warn  the  Emperor, 
under  the  terror  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  not  to  pre- 
sume to  interfere  in  the  quarrel.  The  Pope's  remon- 
strance was  a  bitter  insult:  ^'Becomes  it  soaj>.i»6. 
great  and  powerful  a  Prince  to  serve  as  a  common  sol- 
dier for  hire  in  the  armies  of  England?"^  But  Eng- 
lish gold  outweighed  Apostdic  censure  and  scorn.  In 
the  campaign  in  Flanders  the  Emperor  Adolph  had 
2000  knights  in  arms  on  the  side  and  in  the  paj  of 
England.  The  rapid  successes,  however,  of  the  King 
af  France  enabled  Adolph  at  once  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements with  England  without  much  risk  to  his 
subsidiary  troops.  The  Emperor  was  included  in  the 
peace  to  which  the  two  monarchs  were  reduced  under 
the  arbitration  of  Boniface.^ 

The  reign  of  Adolph  of  Nassau  was  not  long. 
Boniface  may  have  contributed  unintentionally  to  its 
early  and  fatal  close  by  exacting  the  payment  of  the 
debt  due  firom  Grerhard  of  Mentz  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
which  Adolph  was  under  covenant  to  discharge,  but 
wanted  the  will  or  the  power,  or  both.  He  would  not 
apply  the  subsidies  of  England  to  this  object.  There 
was  deep  and  sullen  discontent  throughout  Germany. 

At  the  coronation  of  Wenzel  as  King  of  Bohemia, 

I  Leibnitz,  Cod.  G.  Dlplom.  x.  No.  IS,  p.  82. 
s  Apad  RiijiMad.  129G,  No.  45. 

*  The  documents  may  be  read  in  Rajnaldiu  and  in  Rymer,  sab 
Bdunidt,  Geschichte  der  DeutidieB,  vlii.  p.  U)0,  ^  uq. 
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Gerhard  of  Mentz  performed  the  solemn  office ;  thirty- 
jiim2,1297.  eight  Princes  of  the  Empire  were  present. 
Albert  of  Austria  was  lavish  of  his  wealth  and  of  his 
promises.^  Grerhard  was  to  receive  15,000  marks  of 
silver.  Count  Hageloch  was  sent  to  Rome  to  purchase 
the  assent  of  the  Pope  to  the  deposition  of  Adolph, 
and  a  new  election  to  the  Empire.  Boniface  refused 
all  hearing  to  the  ofier.  But  Albert  of  Austria  trusted 
to  himself,  his  own  arms,  and  to  the  League,  which 
now  embraced  almost  all  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
Princes,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  young  Mai^grave 
of  Brandenburg,  Herman  the  Tall,  the  Ambassadors  of 
Bohemia  and  Cologne.  Adolph  was  declared  deposed; 
Albert  of  Austria  elected  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
crimes  alleged  against  Adolph  were  that  he  had  plun- 
dered churches,  debauched  maidens,  recdved  pay  from 
his  inferior  the  King  of  England.  He  was  also  ac- 
cused of  having  broken  the  seals  of  letters,  adminis- 
tered justice  for  bribes,  neither  maintained  the  peace 
of  the  Empire,  nor  the  security  of  the  public  roads. 
Thrice  was  he  summoned  to  answer,  and  then  con- 
demned as  contumacious.  The  one  great  quality  of 
Adolph  of  Nassau,  his  personal  bravery,^  was  his  ruin  ; 
he  hastened  to-  meet  his  rival  in  battle  near  Worms, 
plunged  fiercely  into  the  fray,  and  was  slain. 

The  crime  of  Adolph's  death  (for  a  crime  it  was 
Jaiy2,i206.  declared,  an  act  of  rebellion,  treason,  and 
murder,  against  the  anointed  head  of  the  Empire) 
placed  Albert  of  Austria  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pope. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed,  which 
none  but  the  Pope  could  annul,  and  which,  su^nded 
ovej*  the  head  of  the  King  elect  of  the  Romans,  made 

^  Schmidt)  p.  1S7. 
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him  dependent,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  Pope,  for 
the  validity  of  his  unratified  election,  the  securify  of 
his  unconfirmed  throne.  And  so  afiairs  stood  till  the 
last  fatal  quarrel  of  Bonifiu;e  with  the  King  of  France 
made  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor  not  merely  of  high 
advantage,  but  almost  of  necessity.  His  sins  suddenly 
disappeared.  The  perjured  usurper  of  the  Empire, 
the  murderer  of  his  blameless  predecessor,  became 
without  difficulty  the  legitimate  King  of  the  Romans, 
the  uncontested  Sovereign  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. 
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CHAPTER    Vin. 

BONIFAGB  Vm.    ENGLAND  AND  FRANOB. 

Ip  the  Empire  had  sunk  to  impotence,  almost  to 
contempt,  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  were 
rising  towards  the  dawn  of  their  fiitnre  greatness. 
Each  too  had  begun  to  develop  itself  towards  that 
state  which  it  fiiUy  attained  only  after  some  centuries, 
England  that  of  a  balanced  constitutional  realm,  France 
BngiMid.  ^^**  ^^  *^  absolute  monarchy.  In  England 
onSMmu-*  ^^^  kingly  power  was  growing  into  strength 
^^-  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and  vigorous  Eld- 

ward  I.;  but  around  it  were  rising  likewise  those 
free  institutions  which  were  hereafter  to  limit  and  to 
strengthen  the  royal  authority.  The  national  repre- 
sentation began  to  assume  a  more  regular  and  extended 
form ;  the  Parliaments  were,  more  frequent ;  the  bor- 
oughs were  confirmed  in  their  right  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  commons  were  taking  their  place  as  at 
once  an  acknowledged  and  an  influential  Estate  of  the 
realm  ;  the  King  had  been  compelled  more  than  once, 
though  reluctantly  and  evasively,  to  renew  the  great 
charters.^  The  law  became  more  distinct  and  authori- 
tative, but  it  was  not  the  Roman  law,  but  the  old 
common  law  descended  from  the  Saxon  times,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  charters  wrested  from  the  Norman 

1  Throughout  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  K.  160, 166. 
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kings.  It  grew  ap  beside  the  canon  law  of  the  clergy, 
each  rather  avoiding  the  other's  ground,  than  rigidly 
Defining  its  own  province.  Edward  was  called  the 
Justinian  of  England,  but  it  was  not  by  enacting  a 
new  code,  but  as  framing  statutes  which  embodied 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  the 
kingdonu  The  clergy  were  still  a  separate  caste,  ruled 
by  their  own  law,  amenable  almost  exclusively  to  their 
own  superiors  ;  but  they  had  gradually  receded  or  been 
quietly  repelled  from  their  coordinate  administration  of 
the  afiairs  and  the  justice  of  the  realm.  They  were 
one  Estate,  but  in  the  civil  wars  they  had  been  di- 
vided :  some  were  for  the  King,  some  boldly  and  fi:^eely 
sided  with  the  Barons ;  and  the  Barons  had  become  a 
great  distinct  aristocracy,  whom  the  King  was  disposed 
to  balance,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  commons. 
The  King's  justices  had  long  begun  to  supersede  the 
mingled  court  composed  of  the  bishops  and  the  barons : 
some  bishops  sat  as  barons,  not  as  bishops.  The  civil 
courts  were  still  wresting  some  privilege  or  power  from 
the  ecclesiastical.  The  clergy  contended  obstinately, 
but  not  always  successfully,  for  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  causes  relating  to  Church  property,  or  property 
to  which  the  Church  advanced  a  claim,  as  to  tithes. 
There  was  a  slow,  persevering  determination,  notwith- 
standing the  triumph  of  Becket,  to  bring  the  clergy 
accused  of  civil  ofiences  under  the  judgment  of  the 
King's  courts,  thus  infiringing  or  rather  abrogating  the 
sole  cognizance  of  the  Church  over  Churchmen.^  It 
was  enacted  that  the  clerk  might  be  arraigned  in  the 
King's  court,  and  not  surrendered  to  the  ordinary  till 
the  full  inquest  in  the  matter  of  accusation  had  been 
1  See  the  whole  course  of  this  silent  change  in  HaUam,  ii.  pp.  90-38. 
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carried  out.  On  that  the  whole  estate,  real  and  per- 
Bonal,  of  the  felon  clerk  might  be  seized.  The  ordinary 
thus  became  either  the  mere  executioner,  according  to 
the  Church's  milder  form  of  punislmient,  of  a  sentence 
passed  by  the  civil  court,  or  became  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  protecting,  or  unjustly  acquitting  a  con\icted 
felon.  If,  while  the  property  was  thus  boldly  escheated, 
there  was  still  some  reverence  for  the  sacred  person  of 
the  ^^  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  ^  even  archbishops  will 
be  seen,  before  two  reigns  are  passed,  bowing  thdr 
necks  to  the  block  (for  treason),  without  any  severe 
shock  to  public  feeling,  or  any  potent  remonstrance 
from  the  hierarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular 
usage,  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by  expanding  that  benefit 
over  other  classes,  tended  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the 
penal  law,  with  but  rare  infringements  of  substantial 
justice.* 

In  France  the  royal  power  had  grown  up,  checked 
vniMM.  by  no  great  league  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
limited  by  no  charter.  The  strong  and  remorseless 
rule  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  popular  virtues  of  Saint 
Louis,  had  lent  lustre,  and  so  brought  power  to  the 
throne,  which  in  England  had  been  degraded  by  the 
tyrannical  and  pusillanimous  John,  and  enfeebled  by 
the  long,  inglorious  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  France 
the  power  of  the  clergy  might  have  been  a  sufficient, 
as  it  was  almost  the  only  organized  counterpoise  to 
the  kingly  prerogative ;  but  there  had  gradually  risen, 
chiefly  in  the  Universities,  a  new  power,  that  of  the 

1  The  alleged  Scriptural  groundwork  of  this  hnmiinitj,  **  Tonch  not 
mine  anointed,  and  do  my  profdi^a  no  harm  **  (Ps.  cv,  15),  was  enshrined 
in  the  Decretals  as  an  eternal,  irrepealable  axiom. 

3  On  benefit  of  clergy  read  the  note  in  Sergeant  Stephens^s  Bh 
T.  iv.  p.  466. 
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Lawyers :  they  had  begun  to  attain  that  ascendency 
in  the  Parliaments  which  grew  into  absolute  ,^^  j^^. 
dominion  over  those  assemblies.  But  the  law  ^*^ 
which  these  men  expounded  was  not  like  the  common 
law  of  England,  the  growth  of  the  forests  of  Germany 
the  old  free  Teutonic  usages  of  the  Franks,  but  the 
Roman  imperial  law,  of  which  the  Sovereign  was  the 
fountain  and  supreme  head.  The  clergy  had  allowed 
this  important  study  to  escape  out  of  their  exclusive 
possession.  It  had  been  widely  cultivated  at  Bologna, 
Paris,  Auxerre,  and  other  universities.  The  clergy 
had  retired  to  their  own  stronghold  of  the  canon  law, 
while  they  seemed  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  rivals 
which  were  rising  up  against  them.  The  Lawyers  be- 
came thus,  as  it  were,  a  new  estate :  they  lent  them- 
selves, partly  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  pardy  from 
the  tendency  of  the  Roman  law,  to  the  assertion  and 
extension  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  hierarchy 
found,  almost  suddenly,  instead  of  a  cowering  super- 
stitious people,  awed  by  their  superior  learning,  trem- 
bling at  the  frdminations  of  their  authority,  a  grave 
intellectual  aristocracy,  equal  to  themselves  in  profound 
erudition,  resting  on  ancient  written  authority,  appeal- 
ing to  the  vast  body  of  the  unabrogated  civil  law, 
of  which  they  were  perfect  masters,  opposing  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church  canons  at  least  of  greater  an- 
tiquity. The  King  was  to  the  lawyers  what  Ciesar  bad 
been  to  the  Roman  Empire,  what  the  Pope  was  to  the 
Churchmen.  CsBsar  was  undisputed  lord  in  his  own 
realm,  as  Christ  in  his.  The  Pandects,  it  has  been 
said,  were  the  gospel  of  the  lawyers.^ 

1  Compare  Siamondi,  Hut  des  Fran9ai8,  vii.  6, 10,  «id  the  eloquent  bol 
m  ntiul  rather  overwrought  passage  in  Michelet 

VOL.  VI.  16 
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On  the  thrones  of  these  two  kingdoms,  France  and 
■dmduid    Endand.  sat  two  kimzs   with   some  resem- 

PhlUptheFalr         ^  \       ..i  1     J 

befora  the  blance,  jet  with  some  marked  oppognancy  in 
Boni&oe  Yin.  their  characters.  Edward  I.  and  Philip  the 
Fair  were  both  men  of  unmeasured  ambition,  strong 
determination  of  will,  with  much  of  the  ferocity  and 
the  craft  of  barbarism ;  neither  of  them  scmpuloas  of 
bloodshed  to  attain  his  ends,  ndther  disdainful  of  dark 
and  crooked  policy.  There  was  more  frank  force  in 
Edward ;  he  was  by  nature  and  habit  a  warlike  prince ; 
the  irresistible  temptation  of  the  crown  of  Scotland 
alone  betrayed  him  into  ungenerous  and  fraudulent 
proceedings.  In  Philip  the  Fair  the  gallantry  of  the 
French  temperament  broke  out  on  rare  occasions :  his 
first  Flemish  campaigns  were  conducted  with  bravery 
and  skill,  but  Philip  ever  preferred  the  subtle  negotia- 
tion, the  slow  and  wily  encroachment ;  till  his  enemies 
were,  if  not  in  his  power,  at  least  at  great  disadvantage, 
he  did  not  venture  on  the  usurpation  or  invasion.  In 
the  slow  systematic  pursuit  of  his  object  he  was  utterly 
without  scruple,  without  remorse.  He  was  not  so 
much  cruel  as  altogether  obtuse  to  human  suffering, 
if  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes ;  not  so 
much  rapacious  as,  finding  mon^  indispensable  to  his 
aggrandizement,  seeking  money  by  means  of  which  he 
hardly  seemed  to  discern  the  injustice  or  the  folly. 
Never  was  man  or  monarch  so  intensely  selfish  as 
Philip  the  Faur:  his  own  power  was  his  ultimate  scope; 
he  extended  so  enormously  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
influence  of  France,  because  he  was  King  of  France. 
His  rapacity,  which  persecuted  the  Templars,  his  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  warred  on  BonifSEice  aftoi  death  as 
through  life,  was  this  selfishness  in  other  forms. 
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Edward  of  England  was  considerably  the  older  of 
the  two  Kings.  As  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  shown 
great  ability  and  vigor  in  the  suppression  of  the  Barons' 
wars  ;  he  had  rescued  the  endangered  throne.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  his  was  the  last  gleam 
of  romantic  valor  and  enterprise  in  the  Holy  Land, 
even  if  the  fine  story  of  his  wife  Eleanora  sucking  the 
poison  firom  his  wound  was  the  poetry  of  a  later  time. 
On  his  return  firom  the  East  he  heard  of  his  fiuher's 
death ;  his  journey  through  Sicily  and  Italy  was  the 
triumphant  procession  of  a  champion  of  the  Church ; 
the  great  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnificence 
of  his  reception.  He  had  obtained  satis&ction  for  the 
barbarous  and  sacrilegious  murder  of  his  kinsman, 
Henry  of  Almain,  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Yiterbo  during  the*  elevation  of  the  Host, 
by  Guy  de  Montfort  with  his  brother  Simon.  The 
murderer  (Simon  had  died)  had  been  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  and  humiliating  penance.^ 

Since  his  accession  Edward  had  deliberately  adhered 
to  his  great  aim,  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  not.  lan. 
British  islands  under  his  sovereignty,  to  the  compara- 
tive neglect  of  his  continental  possessions.  He  aspired 
to  be  the  King  of  Great  Britain  rather  than  the  vassal 
rival  of  France.  He  had  subdued  Wales ;  he  had  es- 
tablished his  suzerainty  over  Scotland ;  he  had  awarded 
the  throne  of  Scotland  to  John  Baliol,  whom  he  was 


1  The  documents  relating  to  this  strange  murder  are  meet  of  them  In 
R3rmer  and  in  the  MS.,  B.  M.  See  especially  letter  of  Gregory  X.,  Nov. 
5^,  1978.  Gny  sought  to  be  admitted  to  this  Pope*8  presence  at  Florence; 
he  with  his  accomplices  followed  Ae  Pope  two  miles  out  of  the  city,  with- 
out shoes,  without  clothes,  except  their  shirts  and  breeches.  Guy  threw 
himself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  wept  and  howled,  ^  alt  et  bas  dine  tenore.*'  On 
the  subsequent  &te  of  Guy  of  Montfort  see  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 
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almost  goading  to  rebellion,  in  order  to  find  a  pretexl 
for  the  subjugation  of  that  kingdom.  Edward,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  was  on  the  best  terms  with  thf 
clergy:  he  respected  them,  and  they  respected  him. 
The  clergy  under  Henry  III,  would  have  ruled  th 
superstitious  King  with  unbounded  authority  had  they 
not  been  involved  in  silent  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  Henry,  as  has  been  seen,  heaped  on 
them  wealth  and  honors  ;  but  he  ofifered  no  opposition 
to,  he  shared  in,  their  immoderate  taxation  by  Rome ; 
he  did  not  i*esist  the  possession  of  some  of  the  richest 
benefices  and  bishoprics  by  foreigners.  If  his  fear 
of  the  clergy  was  strong,  his  fear  of  the  Pope  was 
atronger ;  he  was  only  prevented  from  being  the  slave 
of  his  own  ecclesiastics  because  he  preferred  the  remote 
and  no  less  onerous  servitude  to  Rome.^  But  this 
quarrel  of  the  English  clergy  with  Rome  was  some- 
what reconciled :  the  short  lives  of  the  later  Popes,  the 
vacancy  in  the  See,  the  brief  Papacy  of  Coelestine, 
had  relaxed,  to  some  extent,  the  demands  of  tenths  and 
subsidies.  Edward  therefore  found  the  hierarchy  ready 
to  support  him  in  his  plans  of  insular  conquest.  John 
Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  him 
to  Wales,  and  pronounced  an  excommunication  against 
the  rebellious  princes  :  no  voice  was  raised  against  the 
cruel  and  ignominious  executions  with  which  Edward 
secured  and  sullied  his  conquest.*  Against  the  massa* 
ere  of  the  bards,  perhaps  esteemed  by  the  English 
clergy  mere  barbarians,  if  not  heathens,  there  was  no 
remonstrance.      Among  the  hundred  and  four  judges 

1  We  must  not  forget  Iiis  difficulties  aboat  Prince  £klmaDd*t  cialm  ff 
Sicily. 
3  Collier,  l  p.  484. 
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appointed  to  examine  into  the  claims  of  the  competitors 
/or  the  Scottish  throne,  Edward  named  twenty-four. 
Of  these  were  four  bishops,  two  deans,  one  archdeacon, 
and  some  other  clergy.  The  Scots  named  eight  bish- 
ops and  several  abbots.  Edward's  great  financial  meas- 
ure, the  remorseless  plunder  and  cruel  expatriation  of 
the  Jews,  was  beheld  by  the  clergy  as  a  noble  act  of 
Christian  vigor.  Among  the  cancelled  debts  were  vast 
numbers  of  theirs  ;  among  the  plunder  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  had  been  Church  property,  pawned  or  sold 
by  necessitous  or  irreligious  ecclesiastics.  The  great 
wealth  obtained  for  the  instant  by  the  King  might  stave 
off,  they  would  fondly  hope,  for  some  time,  all  demands 
on  the  Church.* 

If  Edward  of  England  meditated  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  British  islands  imder  one  monarchy,  and  had 
pursued  this  end  since  his  accession  with  unswerving 
determination,  Philip  the  Fair  coveted  with  no  less  ea- 
ger ambition  the  continental  territories  of  England.  He 
too  aspired  to  be  King  of  all  France,  not  mere  feudal 
sovereign  over  almost  independent  vassals,  but  actual 
ruling  monarch.  He  had  succeeded  in  incorporating 
the  wreck  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  with  his  own  realm. 
He  had  laid  the  train  for  the  annexation  of  Burgundy  : 
his  son  was  affianced  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Otho  V.  Edward,  however,  had  given  no  cause  for 
aggression  ;  he  had  performed  with  scrupulous  punctil- 
iousness all  the  acts  of  homage  and  fealty  which  the 
King  of  France  could  command  for  the  land  of  Gas 


I  Hift  of  Jews,  ill.  863,  854.  The  docomAiits  may  be  read  in  AngUa 
Judaica.  Tovey  says  (p.  344)  whole  rolls  of  patents  relating  to  their  es- 
tates are  still  remaining  in  the  Tower.  Have  we  not  any  Jewi<di  antiqua* 
4at  to  explore  this  mine? 
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conj,  Gruienne,  and  the  other  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  Kin^  of  England. 

There  had  been  peace  between  France  and  England 
Voog  p«M».  ^^^  ^^®  unusual  period  of  thirty-five  years,  bu* 
las^to  12M.  already  misunderstanding  and  jealoufdes  had 
begun.  Peace  between  two  such  Kings,  in  such  relation 
to  each  other,  in  such  an  age,  could  hardly  be  perma* 
nent.  The  successes  of  Edward  in  his  own  realm 
stimulated  rather  than  appalled  the  unscrupulous  am- 
bition of  PhiUp.  An  accidental  quarrel  among  the 
mariners  of  the  two  nations  was  the  signal  for  the 
explosion  of  these  smouldering  hostilities.  The  quarrel 
led  to  piratical  warfare,  waged  with  the  utmost  cruelty 
along  the  whole  British  Channel  and  the  western  coast 
of  France.  The  King  of  France  was  only  too  ready 
to  demand  satisfaction.  Edward  of  England,  though 
reluctant  to  engage  in  continental  war&re,  could  not 
abandon  his  own  subjects ;  yet  so  absorbed  was  Eklward 
in  his  own  afiairs  that  he  became  the  victim  of  the 
grossest  artifice.  The  first  ofienders  in  the  quarrel  had 
been  sailors  of  Edward's  port  of  Bayonne.  It  was 
indispensable  for  the  honor  of  France  that  they  should 
Bufler  condign  punishment.  Guienne  must  be  surren- 
dered for  a  time  to  the  Suzerain,  the  King  of  France, 
that  he  might  exercise  his  unresisted  jurisdiction  over 
the  criminals.  Philip  was  permitted  to  march  into 
Guienne,  and  to  occupy  with  force  some  of  the  strong- 
est castles.  On  the  demand  of  restitution  he  laughed 
to  scorn  the  deluded  Edward ;  negotiations,  remon- 
strances, were  equally  unavailing.  The  affix)nt  was 
too  flagrant  and  humiliating,  the  loss  too  precious ;  war 
seemed  inevitable.  Edward,  by  his  heralds,  renounced 
his  allegiance ;  he  would  no  longer  )>*  ♦hp  man,  the 
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vassal,  of  a  King  who  violated  all  treaties  sworn  to 
by  their  common  ancestors.  But  the  Barons  and 
the  Churchmen  of  England  were  now  averse  to  for* 
eign  wars:  their  subsidies,  their  aids,  their  musters, 
were  slow,  reluctant,  almost  refused.  Each  Sovereign 
strengthened  himself  with  foreign  allies :  Edward,  as 
has  been  said,  subsidized  the  Emperor  Adolph  of  Nas- 
sau, and  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Counts  of 
Flanders  and  of  Bar,  who  were  prepared  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  their  Suzerain,  the  King  of 
France.  Philip  entered  into  hardly  less  dangerous 
correspondence  with  the  opponents  of  Edward's  power 
in  Scotland.^ 

So  stood  affidrs  between  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
England  at  the  accession  of  Boni&ce  YIII.  Aceenionof 
Philip  had  now  overrun  the  whole  of  Gbb-  dm.  ism. 
cony,  and  Edward  had  renounced  all  all^iance,  and 
declared  that  he  would  hold  his  Aquitanian  possessions 
without  fealty  to  the  King  of  France ;  but  the  Senes- 
chal of  Grascony  had  been  defeated  and  was  a  prisoner.^ 
Duke  John  of  Brabant  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
the  King  of  France  ;  he  had  been  compelled  to  humil- 
iating submission  by  Charles  of  Yalois.  Almost  the 
first  act  of  Boniface  was  to  command  peace.  Berard, 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Alba,  and  Simon,  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Palestrina,  were  sent  as  Legates,  armed  with  the 
power  of  releasing  firom  all  oaths  or  obligations  which 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  pacification,  and  of  inflicting 
ecclesiastical  censures,  without  appeal,  upon  all,  of 
whatsoever   degree,   rank,   or   condition,  who    should 

1  DoGumentB  in  Rymer,  sab  «im.  1294.    Walsingham,  61.    Home,  Ed- 
irardL 
*  Jordanns  apud  Raynald.    Matt  WestmonaBt  sab  ana. 
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rebel  against  their  authority.^  The  Cardinals  crossed 
to  England ;  they  were  received  in  a  full  Pariiament 
at  Westminster.  The  King  of  England  ordered  his 
brother  Edmund  and  John  de  Lacj  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  war,  his  grievances  and  insults  endured 
from  the  King  of  France.  The  Cardinals  peremptorily 
insisted  on  peace.  Edward  replied  that  he  could  not 
make  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  his  ally  the 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  Cardinals  urged  a  truce ; 
this  Edward  rejected  with  equal  determination.  They 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  Edward's  fleet, 
already  assembled  in  the  ports  of  the  island.  Edward 
steadily  refused  even  that  concession.  But  Boniface 
was  not  so  to  be  silenced;  he  declared  all  existing 
treaties  of  alliance  null  and  void,  and  peremptorily  en- 
jDne24,i296,  J^^'^^  a  truco  from  St  John  Baptist's  day 
*»  1296.  jj^^i  tjjg  gj^jjjg  festival  in  the  ensuing  year.' 
To  E^lward  he  wrote  expressing  his  surprise  and  grief 
that  he,  who  in  his  youth  had  waged  only  holy  wars 
against  unbelievers,  should  &11  off  in  his  mature  age 
into  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  feel 
no  compunction  at  the  slaughter  of  Christians  by  each 
other.  He  wrote,  as  has  been  told,  in  more  haugh^ 
and  almost  contemptuous  language  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans ;  he  reproached  him  for  serving  as  a  base  mer- 
cenary of  the  King  of  England :  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, if  disobedient,  could  have  no  hope  or  claim  to 
the  Imperial  Crown ;  obedient,  he  might  merit  not  only 
the  praise  of  man,  but  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  was  com- 
manded to  give  no  aid  whatever  to  the  King  of  th« 

1  Instructioiis  in  Baynald.  sab  «im.  1296. 
I  Baynald.  sab  ann.  1S96. 
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Romans  in  this  unholy  war ;  on  Adolph  too  was  imper- 
atively urged  the  truce  for  a  year.^ 

The  Cardinal  Legates,  Alba  and  Palestrina,  discour- 
aged by  their  reception  in  England,  did  not  venture  to 
appear  before  the  more  haughty  and  irascible  Philip 
of  France  with  the  Pope's  imperious  mandate ;  they 
assumed  that  the  truce  for  a  year,  enjoined  by  the 
Pope,  would  find  obsequious  observance.  Boni&ce  did 
not  think  fit  to  rebuke  their  judicious  prudence ;  but 
of  his  own  supreme  power  ordered  that  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  year  the  truce  should  be  continued  for 
two  years  longer.^ 

The  blessings  of  peace,  the  league  of  all  Christian 
princes  against  the  Infidel,  might  be  the  remote  and 
splendid  end  which  Bonifitce  either  had  or  thought  he 
had  in  view  in  his  confident  assertion  of  his  inhibitory 
powers,  and  his  right  of  interposing  in  the  quarrels  of 
Christian  princes.     But  there  was  one  immediate  and 
pressing  evil  which  could  not  well  escape  his  sagacity. 
Such  wars  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  with-  ^^aauon  at 
out  the  taxation  of  the  clergy.     Not  merely  ""  °*"®^' 
was  the  Pope  the  supreme  guardian  of  this  ^^^  oiT 
inestimable  immunity,  freedom  from  civil  as-  ^"' 
sessments,  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  clergy  eithei 
could  or  would  endure  the  double  burdens  imposed  on 
them  by  their  own  Sovereigns  and  by  the  See  of  Rome. 
All  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  See,  as  they  owed,  if 
not  excTusive,  yet  superior  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  so 
their  vast  possessions  must  be  tributary  to  him  alone, 

1  Lettera  apud  Raynald.  1295.  The  NuncioB  in  Germany,  Ae  Bishops 
of  Beggio  and  Sienna,  had  ftdl  powers  to  release  finom  all  oaths  and  treaties, 
flee  above,  p.  235. 

>  The  Boll  in  Raynaldas  (1996,  No.  19),  addressed  to  Adolph,  K/oir  of 
the  Romans. 
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at  least  his  permission  must  be  obtained  for  contri- 
butions to  secular  purposes.  Wars,  even  if  conducted 
on  the  perfect  feudal  principle  (each  Lord,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Crown,  levying,  arming,  bringing  into  the 
field,  and  maintaining  his  vassals  at  his  own  cost),  were 
necessarily  conducted  with  much  and  growing  expense 
for  munitions  of  war,  military  engines,  commissariat 
however  imperfect,  vessels  for  freight,  if  in  foreign 
lands.  But  the  principle  of  feudalism  had  been  weak- 
ened; war  ceased  to  be  the  one  noble,  the  one  not 
ignominious  calling,  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  aris- 
tocracy at  the  head  of  their  retainers.  No  sooner  had 
agriculture,  commerce,  manu&ctnres,  become  respect- 
able and  lucrative;  no  sooner  must  armies  be  raised 
and  retained  on  service,  even  in  part,  by  regular  pay, 
than  the  cost  of  keeping  such  armies  on  foot  began  to 
augment  beyond  all  proportion.  The  ecclesiastics  who 
held  Knights'  Fees  were  bound  to  furnish  their  quota 
of  vassals ;  they  did  oflen  furnish  them  with  tolerable 
regularity ;  they  had  even  appeared  often,  and  still 
appeared,  at  the  head  of  their  contingent;  yet  there 
must  have  been  more  difficulty,  more  firequent  evasion, 
more  dispute  as  to  liability  of  service,  as  the  land  of 
the  realm  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
Bututo  of  gy*  Though  the  great  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
Mortmain,  enacted  by  successive  Kings,  the  first  bold 
limitary  law  to  the  all-absorbing  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  clergy,  may  have  been  at  first  more  directly  aimed 
at  other  losses  sustained  by  the  Crown,  when  estates 
were  held  by  ecclesiastic  or  monastic  bodies,  such  as 
reliefe  upon  succession,  upon  alienation,  upon  wardships 
and  marriages,  which  could  not  arise  out  of  lands  held 
by  perpetual  corporations  and  corporations  perpetuated 
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by  ecclesiastical  descent ;  jet  among  the  objects  sought 
by  that  Statute  must  have  been  that  the  Crown  should 
be  less  dependent  on  ecclesiastical  retainers  in  time  of 
war. 

This  Mortmain  Statute,^  of  which  the  principle  was 
established  by  the  Great  Charter,  only  applied  to  relig- 
ious houses.  The  second  great  Charter  of  Henry  III. 
comprehended  the  whole  Hierarchy,  Bishops,  Chapters, 
and  Beneficiaries.  The  Statute  of  Edward  endeavored 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  prohibited  the  re- 
ceiving land  in  mortmain,  whether  by  gift,  bequest,  or 
any  other  mode  ;  the  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the 
land  to  the  Lord,  in  default  of  the  Lord  to  the  King. 
But  the  law,  or  ijie  interpretation  of  the  law,  was  still 
in  the  hands  or  at  the  command  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  the  only  learned  body  in  the  realm.  Ingenious 
devices  were  framed,  fictitious  titles  to  the  original  fief, 
fraudulent  or  collusive  acknowledgments,  refusal  or 
neglect  to  plead  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  so  re- 
coveries of  the  land  by  the  Church,  as  originally  and 
indefeasibly  its  own ;  afterwards  grants  to  feofiees  in 
perpetuity,  or  for  long  terms  of  years,  for  the  use  of 
religious  houses  or  ecclesiastics.  It  required  two  later 
Statutes,  that  of  Westminster  under  Edward  I.  (in  his 
eighteenth  year),  finally  that  of  Richard  IL  (in  his 
fifteenth  year),  before  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  this 
hierarchical  invasion  of  property  was  finally  baffled, 
and  an  end  put  to  the  all-absorbing  aggression  of  the 
Church  on  the  land  of  England.^ 

The  Popes  themselves  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  given 
the  authority  and  the  precedent  in  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  clergy  for  purposes  of  war ;  but  these  were  for 

17th  Edward  I.    Compare  HallAm,  ii.  p.  34.         >  Blackstone,  ii.  ch.  18 
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holj  wars.  Sovereigns,  themselves  engaged  in  cru- 
sades, or  who  allowed  crusades  to  be  preached  and 
troops  raised  and  armed  in  their  dominions  for  that 
sacred  object,  occasionally  received  grants  of  twenti* 
eths,  tenths,  or  more,  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for 
this  religions  use.  In  many  instances  the  Sovereigns, 
following  the  examples,  as  was  believed,  of  the  Popes 
themselves,  had  raised  the  money  under  this  pretext 
and  applied  it  to  their  own  more  profane  purposes,  and 
thus  had  learned  to  look  on  ecclesiastical  property  as 
by  no  means  so  sacred,  to  hold  the  violation  of  its  pecul- 
iar exemptions  very  &r  from  the  impious  sacrilege 
which  it  had  been  asserted  and  believed  to  be  in  more 
superstitious  times.  But  all  subsidies,  which  in  latter 
years  had  begun  to  be  granted  in  England,  at  least 
throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  had  been  held  to 
be  free  gifts,  voted  by  the  clergy  themselves  in  their 
own  special  Synods  or  Convocations.  Now,  however, 
these  voluntary  subsidies,  suggested  by  the  King's 
friends  among  the  clergy,  but  liable  to  absolute  refrisal, 
had  grown  into  imperative  exactions.  Edward,  as  his 
necessities  became  more  urgent,  from  his  conquests,  his 
intrigues,  his  now  open  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  the 
impending  war  with  France,  could  not,  if  he  hoped  for 
success,  and  was  not  disposed  from  any  overweening 
terror  of  the  spiritual  power,  to  permit  one  third  or 
one  half  ^  (if  we  are  to  believe  some  statements),  at  all 
events  a  very  large  portion  of  the  realm,  to  withhold 
its  contribution  to  the  public  service.  The  wealth  of 
the  clergy,  the  facility  with  which,  if  he  once  got  over 
his  religious  fear  and   scruples,  such  taxes  could  be 

1  See  the  passage  in  Turaer*8  Hist  of  England,  ▼.  p.  166.    This  sal^eol 
in'll  be  discussed  hereafter. 
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levied ;  the  natural  desire  of  forestalling  the  demands 
of  Rome/ which  so  fatally,  according  to  the  economic 
views  of  the  time,  drained  the  land  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  wealth  ;  perhaps  his  own  mistaken  policy  in  ex- 
pelling the  Jews,  and  so  inflicting  at  once  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  depriving  him  of  a 
wealthy  class  whom  he  might  have  plundered  in  a  more 
slow  and  productive  manner  without  remorse,  resist- 
ance, or  remonstrance  ;  all  conspired  to  urge  the  King 
on  his  course.  Certainly,  whatever  his  motives,  his 
wants,  or  his  designs,  Eklward  had  already  asserted  in 
various  ways  his  right  to  tax  the  clergy  in  the  bold- 
est manner,  had  raised  the  tax  to  an  unprecedented 
amount,  and  showed  that  he  would  hesitate  at  no  means 
to  enforce  his  demands.  He  had  obtained  from  Pope 
Nicolas  IV.  (about  1291)  a  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  property,  under  the  pretext  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  a  pretext  which  the  Pope 
would  more  easily  admit  from  a  Prince  who  had  already 
displayed  his  zeal  and  valor  in  a  Crusade,  and  of  which 
Edward  himself,  after  the  subjugation  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  and  the  security  of  his  French  dominions, 
might  remotely  contemplate  the  fulfilment  This  grant 
was  assessed  on  a  new  valuation,^  enforced  on  oath,  and 
which  probably  raised  to  a  great  amount  the  value  of 
the  Church  property,  and  so  increased  the  demands 
of  the  King,  and  aggravated  the  burdens  of  the  clergy.^ 

^This  TftloAtion  was  maintsined,  as  that  on  which  all  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty was  assessed,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  pabliHhed  in  1803 
by  the  Record  Commission,  fblio. 

*  In  the  MS.,  B.  M.,  sub  ann.  1278,  yol.  xiii.,  is  an  account  of  the  *'  Socie- 
tas  **  of  the  Ricardi  of  Florence,  for  tenths  collected  in  Enghind.  The  total 
sum  (the  details  of  each  diocese  are  given,  bat  some,  as  Canterbuiy  and 
I/ondon,  do  not  appear)  is  11,086/.,  xir.  solidi,  8  denarii.    The  bankers  on- 
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By  another  more  arbitrary  act,  before  his  war  in  Gai- 
enne,  Ekiward  had  appointed  Commissioners  to  make 
inquisition  into  the  treasuries  of  all  the  religious  houses 
and  chapters  in  the  realm.  Not  only  were  these  reli^ 
ious  houses  in  possession  of  considerable  accumulations 
of  wealth,  but  they  were  the  only  banks  of  deposit  in 
which  others  could  lay  up  their  riches  in  security.  All 
these  sums  were  enrolled  in  the  Exchequer,  and,  und» 
the  specious  name  of  loans,  carried  off  for  the  King's 
use. 

But  with  the  Bang's  necessities,  the  King's  demands 
A^.iSM.  grew  in  urgency,  frequency,  imperiousness. 
It  was  during  the  brief  Pontificate  of  Ccalestine  Y., 
when  Robert  of  Winchelsea,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  at  Rome  to  receive  his  pall  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  that  the  Eling  in  a  Parliament  at  West- 
minster demanded  of  the  clergy  a  subsidy  of  half  of 
their  annual  revenue.  The  clergy  were  confounded ; 
they  entreated  permission  to  retire  and  consult  on  the 
grave  question.  William  Montfort,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  chosen  to  persuade  the  King  to  desist  from,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  his  demand  to  some  less  exorbitant 
JVI7.  amount.     The  Dean  had  hardly  begun  his 

dertake  to  deliver  the  same  in  London  or  any  place,  **  ultra  et  dtra  mare.*' 
They  take  upon  themselves  all  risks  of  pillage,  theft,  violence,  fire,  or  ship- 
wreck. Whence  their  profits  does  not  appear.  "  E  io  Rainieri  sopra-dho 
con  la  mia  mano  abo  inscrito  quie  di  sotto,  e  measo  lo  mio  sugello,  coo 
quelo  dela  compa^ia.**  Other  signatures  follow.  In  a  later  account,  after 
the  valuation  of  Nicolas  IV.,  dated  Aug.  80,  vol.  xv.,  the  whole  property, 
with  the  exception  of  the  goods  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincolii, 
and  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  is  set  at  204, 148^.  19«.  W.  et  oboli;  the 
tenth,  20,404/.  19$.  2d.  et  oboli.  Winton  and  Lincoln,  3977t  15#.  7d  &c; 
tenth,  397/.  lbs.  ed.  10  oboli.  Christ  Church,  356/.  9s.  2i.;  tenth,  85/.  10c 
lU  Special  Ux  on  pluralities,  78/.  19s.  lid  1.  Total  coUected,  20,8651 
7s  9d,  In  another  place,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paurs,  as  treasurer  (vol.  xiii.  p 
110),  accountfi  fur  the  sunr  of  8136/.  7$  S(L  1,  arrears  for  three  yawa. 
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speech,  when  he  ifell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  King. 
Edward  was  unmoved;  he  might  perhaps  tarn  the 
natural  argument  of  the  clergy  on  themselves,  and 
treat  the  death  of  Montfort  as  a  judgment  of  6o(! 
upon  a  refractory  subject.  He  sent  Sir  John  Havering 
to  the  Prelates,  who  were  still  shut  up  in  the  royal  pal- 
ace at  Westminster.  The  Knight  was  to  proclaim  that 
whoever  opposed  the  King's  will  was  to  come  forth  and 
discover  himself;  and  that  the  King  would  at  once 
proceed  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
The  spirit  of  Becket  prevailed  not  among  the  Prelates ; 
no  one  would  venture  to  put  to  the  test  the  stern  and 
determined  Edward.  They  submitted  with  ungracious 
reluctance,  in  hopes  no  doubt  that  their  Primate  would 
soon  appear  among  them ;  and  that  he,  braced,  as  it 
were,  by  the  air  of  Rome,  would  bear  the  brunt  of 
opposition  to  the  King.^ 

If  the  necessities  of  Edward  drove  him  to  these 
strong  measures  against  the  clergy  of  England,  the 
French  hierarchy  had  still  more  to  dread  from  the 
insatiable  rapacity  and  wants  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
That  rapacity,  the  remorseless  oppression  of  the  whole 
people  by  the  despotic  monarch,  and  his  loss  of  their 
loyal  affection,  was  now  so  notorious  that  the  Pope,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  King,  speaks  of  it  as  an  ad- 
mitted fact.^  Philip  had  as  yet  been  engaged  in  no 
expensive  wars ;  his  court  might  indulge  in  some  coarse 
pomp  and  luxury;  yet  trade  might  have  flourished, 
even  arts  and  manufactures  might  have  been  intro- 

.    I  Compare  Collier,  Ecc.  GQst  i.  p.  498,  folio  edit 

'^Ipsi  quidem  subditi  adeo  8imt  divenlB  oneribiiB  aggrayatl,  quod 
•ormn  ad  te  solita  et  sabjecta  multum  putatiir  inlKgiiiflee  devotio,  et  qnanto 
vnpliafl  aggravantur  tanto  potius  in  poeteram  refirigeacat.**  —  Ad.  Philiv 
U/tg,  Dupuy,  p.  16. 
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dnced  from  Flanders  and  Italy,  but  for  the  stem  and 
exterminating  measures  of  his  rude  finance.  His  cof- 
fers were  always  filling,  never  full ;  and  he  knew  no 
way  of  raising  a  revenue  but  by  direct  and  cruel  extor- 
jtion,  exercised  by  himself,  or  by  his  fiirmers  of  the  taxes 
under  his  seal  and  authority.  Two  Italian  bankers,  the 
brothers  Biccio  apd  Musciatto  dei  Francesi,  possessed 
his  entire  confidence,  and  were  armed  with  his  unlim- 
ited powers.  But  the  taxes  wrung  from  the  tenants  of 
the  crown,  from  the  peasants  to  whom  they  lefl  not  the 
seed  for  the  future  haryest,  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
of  course  diminished  with  every  year  of  intolerable 
burden :  other  sources  of  wealth  must  be  discovered. 

The  Jews  were  the  first ;  their  strange  obstinacy  in 
TiMjewi.  money-making  made  them  his  perpetual  vic- 
tims. Philip  might  seem  to  feed  them  up  by  his  favor 
to  become  a  richer  sacrifice :  ^  he  sold  to  particular  per- 
sons acts  of  security ;  he  exacted  large  sums  as  though 
he  would  protect  them  in  fair  trade  from  their  com« 
munities.  At  length  after  some  years  of  this  plunder- 
ing and  pacifying,  came  the  fatal  blow,  their  expulsion 
from  the  realm  with  every  aggravation  of  cruelty,  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  property.^  What  is 
A.D.  1806.  more  strange,  the  persecuted  and  exiled  Jews 
were  in  five  years  rich  and  numerous  enough  to  tempt 
a  second  expulsion,  a  second  confiscation. 

But  in  France  the  Jews  had  formidable  commercial 
rivals  in  the  Italian  bankers.  Philip  respected  wealthy 
Christians  no  more  than  wealthy  misbelievers.  The 
Maj  1,1201.   whole  of  these  peaceful   and   opulent  men 

I  In  ISSS  he  forbade  the  irbitrary  imprisonineiit  of  the  Jews  at  the 
of  any  monk.    This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practke. 
«  Hist,  of  .Tew«*,  ill.  p.  319. 
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were  seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  violating 
the  laws  against  usury ;  and  to  warn  them  from  that 
unchristian  practice,  they  were  mercifiiUy  threatened 
'  with  the  severest  tortures,  to  be  escaped  only  on  the 
payment  of  enormous  mulcts.^  Some  resisted  ;  but  the 
jailers  had  their  orders  to  urge  upon  the  weaiy  prison- 
ers the  inflexible  determination  of  the  King.  Most  of 
them  yielded ;  but  they  fled  the  inhospitable  realm  ; 
and  if  they  left  behind  much  of  their  actual  wealth, 
they  carried  with  them  their  enterprise  and  industry.^ 
The  Francesis,  Philip's  odious  financiers,  derived  a 
double  advantage  from  their  departure,  the  plunder  of 
their  riches  and  the  monopoly  of  all  the  internal  trade, 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  their  exiled  countrymen, 
with  the  sole  liberty  no  doubt  of  violating  with  im- 
punity the  awftd  laws  against  usury. 

PhiKp  even  had  strength  and  daring  to  plunder  his 
Nobles ;  under  the  pretext  of  a  sumptuary  The  nobkt. 
law,  which  limited  the  possession  of  such  pompous  in- 
dulgences to  those  few  who  possessed  more  than  six 
thousand  livres  toumois*  of  annual  revenue,  he  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  all  their  gold  and  silver  plate, 
it  was  averred,  only  for  safe  custody ;  but  that  which 
reached  the  royal  treasury  only  came  out  in  the  shape 
of  stamped  coin.  This  stamped  coin  was  greatly  infe- 
rior, in  weight  and  from  its  alloy,  to  the  current  money. 
The  King  could  not  deny  or  dissemble  the  iniquity  of 
this  transaction  ;  he  excused  it  from  the  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  promised  that  the  treasury  would 

I  Villani,  vii.  c  146. 

«  Villani,  (vil.  146).  The  commercial  Florentine  sees  the  ruin  of  Franot 
tn  this  iU  usage  of  the  Italian  bankers.  '*  Onde  fti  molto  ripreso,  e  d*  allon 
innanzi  lo  reame  di  Francia  sempre  andb  abbassando." 

•  Equal,  it  is  calculated,  to  72.000  fHncs,  probably  much  more 

VOL.   VI.  17 
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reimburse  the  loss ;  that  the  royal  exchequer  would 
receive  the  coin  at  its  nominal  value ;  and  even  prom- 
ised to  pledge  the  royal  domains  as  security.  But 
Philip's  promises  in  afiairs  of  money  were  but  specious 
evasions.^ 

As  an  order,  the  clergy  of  France  had  not  been  sub- 
Theokrsy.  jected  to  any  direct  or  special  taxation  under 
the  name  of  voluntary  subsidy  ;  but  Philip  had  shown 
on  many  occasions  no  pious  respect  for  the  goods  of  the 
Church  ;  he  had  long  retained  the  estates  of  vacant 
bishoprics.  Their  time  could  not  but  come.  Philip 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  struck  a  fatal  blow 
against  the  clergy,  of  which  the  clergy  itself,  not  then 
ruled  by  Boni&ce,  perhaps  hardly  discerned  the  bear- 
ings even  on  the  future  inevitable  question  of  their 
taxation  by  the  state.  He  banished  the  clergy  from 
the  whole  administration  of  the  law:  expelled  them 
from  the  courts,  from  that  time  forth  to  be  the  special 
and  undisputed  domain  of  their  rivals  and  future  foes, 
the  civil  lawyers.  An  Ordinance  commanded  all 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
chapters,  who  had  jurisdiction,  to  commit  the  exercise 
of  that  jurisdiction  to  bailifis,  provosts,  and  assessors, 
not  ecclesiastics.  The  pretext  was  specious,  that  if 
such  men  abused  their  power,  they  could  be  pun- 
ished for  the  abuse.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  all  chap- 
ters and  monasteries  to  employ  an  ecclesiastic  as  proc- 
tor. Another  Ordinance  deprived  the  clergy  of  the 
right  of  being  elected  as  provost,  mayor,  sheriff  (^clie- 
vin),  or  municipal  councillor.  Bishops  could  only  sit  in 
the  Royal  Parliament  by  permission  of  the  President  * 

^  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  May,  1295. 
>  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  1287-1389. 
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Still  up  to  this  time  the  clergy  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  common  assessments.  The  first  •n^n^Qof 
taxation,  which  bore  the  odious  name  of  the  ^^*^' 
maltdte  (the  ill  assessed  and  ill  levied),  respected 
them.^  It  had  fidlen  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the 
traders.  But  whether  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
his  rival  Edward  in  England,  or  knowing  that,  if  Ed* 
ward  wielded  the  wealth  of  the  English  clergy,  he 
must  wield  that  of  France,  in  the  now  extraordinary 
impost  the  impartial  assessment  comprehended  ecclesi- 
astics as  well  as  the  laity. 

Boniface  VIII.,  with  all  his  ability  and  sagacity,  was 
possessed  even  to  infatuation  with  the  conviction  of  the 
unlimited,  irresistible  power  of  the  Papacy.  He  de- 
termined, once  for  all,  on  the  broadest,  boldest,  most 
uncontestable  ground  to  bring  to  issue  this  inevitable 
question  ;  to  sever  the  property  of  the  Church  from  all 
secular  obligations ;  to  declare  himself  the  one  exclu- 
sive trustee  of  all  the  lands,  goods,  and  properties,  held 
throughout  Christendom  by  the  clergy,  by  monastic 
bodies,  even  by  the  universities  :  and  that,  without  his 
consent,  no  aid,  benevolence,  grant,  or  subsidy  could 
be  raised  on  their  estates  or  possessions  by  any  temporal 
sovereign  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  full  and  TheBuu 
distinct  sense  of  the  fitmous  Bull  issued  by : 


Boniface  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of 
his  Pontificate.  "  The  laity,  such  is  the  witness  of  all 
antiquity,  have  been  ever  hostile  to  the  clergy  :  recent 
experience  sadly  confirms  this  truth.  They  are  ignc- 
rant  that  over  ecclesiastical  pei'sons,  over  ecclesiastical 
property,  they  have  no  power  whatever.  But  they 
have  dared  to  exact  both  from  the  secular  and  the 

1  Sub  ann.  1293. 
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regular  clergy  a  twentieth,  a  tenth,  half  of  their  reve- 
nue,^ and  applied  the  money  to  their  o?ni  secular  uses. 
Some  base  and  time-serving  prelates  have  been  so  das- 
tardly as  to  submit  to  these  wicked  exactions.'*  The 
prohibition  of  the  Pope  was  as  particular  and  explicit 
as  could  be  framed  in  words :  ^^  On  no  title,  on  no 
plea,  under  no  name,  was  any  tax  to  be  levied  on  any 
property  of  the  church,  without  the  distinct  permission 
of  die  Pope.  Every  layman  of  whatever  rank,  em- 
peror, king,  prince,  duke,  or  their  officers,  who  received 
such  money,  was  at  once  and  absolutely  under  excom- 
munication ;  they  could  only  be  absolved,  under  com- 
petent authority,  at  the  hour  of  death.  Every  eccle- 
siastic who  submitted  to  such  taxation  was  at  once 
deposed,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  benefice.  The 
universities  which  should  so  offsnd  were  under  inter- 
dict." « 

But  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  were  not  so 
Bngiand.  easily  appalled  into  acquiescence  in  a  claim 
A.D.  12M.  ^hich  either  smote  their  exchequer  with  bar- 
renness, or  reduced  them  to  dependence  not  only  on 
their  own  subjects,  but  also  on  the  Pope.  It  gave  to 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  the  ultimate  judgment  on  war 
and  peace  between  nations.  Ekiward  had  gone  too  far; 
he  had  derived  too  much  advantage  from  the  subsidies 
of  the  clergy  to  abandon  that  fruitiul  source  of  revenue. 
The  year  after  the  levy  of  one  half  of  the  income  of 
Pftruamtnft  ^^  d^^gy,  a  Parliament  met  at  St.  Edmond»- 
ftt  Bniy.       bury.  The  laity  granted  a  subsidy ;  the  clergy, 

1  ThiB  seems  aimed  directly  at  Edward  I.  It  was  believed  in  England 
that  the  boll  was  obtained  hy  the  influence  of  the  English  primate,  Robeit 
of  Winchelsea,  then  at  Rome. 

s  Th'^  bull  Clericis  Laicos,  apud  Dupuy,  Prenvea,  p.  14.  In  Bajnaldn^ 
•ab  ann.  I:i96,  Januaiy,  and  Rymer,  ii.  706. 
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pleading  tlieir  inability,  as  drained  by  the  payment  of 
the  last  year,  or  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the  Pri* 
mate  Robert  of  Winchelsea,  refused  all  further  grant. 
The  King  allowed  time  for  deUberation,  but  in  the 
mean  time  with  significant  precaution  ordered  locks  to 
be  placed  on  all  their  bams,  and  that  they  should  be 
sealed  with  the  King's  seal.  The  Archbishop  at  once 
commanded  the  Bull  of  Pope  Boniface  to  be  read  pub- 
licly in  all  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  realm ;  but  the 
bams  did  not  fly  open  at  the  bidding  of  the  great  en- 
chanter. The  Primate  summoned  a  provincial  Synod 
or  Convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  meet  in  St.  oonnouat 
Paul's,  London.  The  King  sent  an  order  »*•  ^*'**''- 
warning  the  Synod  against  making  any  constitution 
which  might  infringe  on  his  prerogative,  or  which 
might  turn  to  ^*  the  disadvantage  of  us,  oiu:  ministers, 
or  any  of  our  faithful  subjects."  ^  The  majority  of  the 
Synod  peremptorily  refiised  all  grant  or  concession. 
Upon  this  King  Edward  took  the  bold  yet  tenable 
ground,  that  those  who  would  not  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  should  not  enjoy  its 
protection ;  if  they  refused  the  obligation,  they  must 
abandon  the  rights  of  subjects.  The  whole  clergy  of 
the  realm  were  declared  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  the 
Bench  to  be  in  a  state  of  outlawry :  they  had  no  resoit 
to  the  King's  justice.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  menace. 
OfScers  were  ordered  to  seize  the  best  horses  both  of 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy :  if  they  sought  redress, 
the  lawyers  were  forbidden  to  plead  on  their  behalf; 
the  King's  courts  were  closed  against  them.  They 
were  now  in  a  perilous  and  perplexing  condition  ;  they 
must  either  resist  the  King  or  the  Pope.    They  felt  the 

1  Spelman,  Concilia,  sub  ann. 
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King's  hand ;  the  demand  took  the  form  r  ot  merely  of 
a  subsidy,  but  of  a  fine  for  the  contumacious  resistance 
of  the  King's  authority.  Yet  the  ternble  anathemas 
of  the  Pope's  Bull  had  hardly  died  away  in  their  cathe- 
drals. There  was  division  among  themselves.  A  great 
part  of  the  clergy  leaned  towards  the  more  prudent 
course,  and  empowered  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  Salisbury,  and  Ely  to  endeavor  to 
Tb^yMd.  effect  a  compromise,  A  fifth  part  of  their 
revenue  from  estates  and  goods  was  set  apart  in  some 
sanctuary  or  pri>'ileged  place,  to  be  drawn  forth  when 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church  or  the  king- 
dom. The  Papal  prohibition  was  thus,  it  was  thou^t, 
eluded :  the  King,  remaining  judge  of  the  necessity, 
cared  not,  provided  he  obtained  the  money.^  The 
Primate,  as  though  the  shrine  of  Thomas  ^  Becket 
spoke  warning  and  encouragement  (he  knew,  too,  what 
AnOibiahop  Popc  was  on  the  throne),  refused  all  submit 
'"'*^'  sion,  but  he  stood  alone,  and  alone  bore  the 
penalty.  His  whole  estate  was  seized  to  the  King's 
use.  The  Archbishop  had  but  the  barren  consolaticMi 
of  declaring  the  rest  of  the  clergy  to  have  incurred 
the  Papal  sentence  of  excommunication.  He  left  the 
S}^od  with  a  solemn  admonition  to  the  other  Prelates 
and  clergy  lest  they  should  impail  their  souls  by 
cnminal  concession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preaching 
Friars  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  usually  the  un- 
scrupulous assertors  of  the  Papal  power,  appeared  in 
St.  Paul's,  and  offered  publicly  to  maintain  the  doctrine, 
that  in  time  of  war  it  was  law^l  for  the  clergy  to  con- 
tribute to  the  necessities  of  the  sovereign.     Notwitb- 

1  Hemingfoid,  107,  106     Bradj,  Appendix,  19,  88.    Westminster,  mi 
inn.  ISM.    Collier,  i.  491,  &e. 
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standing  the  Papal  prohibition,  the  clergy  at  length 
yielded,  and  granted  a  fourth  of  their  revenue.  The 
Archbishop  alone  stood  firm ;  but  his  lands  were  in  the 
Jiands  of  the  King's  officers ;  himself  an  exile  from  the 
court.  He  retired  with  a  single  chaplain  to  a  country 
parsonage,  discharged  the  humble  duties  of  a  priest, 
and  lived  on  the  alms  of  his  flock.  Lincoln  alone 
followed  his  conscientious  example ;  Becket  and  Gros- 
tete  had  met  together.  But  Lincoln  had  generously 
officious  fiiends,  who  bought  the  King's  pardon. 

The  war  had  now  broken  out ;  the  King  was  about 
to  leave  the  realm,  and  to  embark  for  Flanders,  xh.  f^^ 
It  had  been  dangerous,  if  Edward  should  en-  '•*^*"- 
counter  any  of  the  accidents  of  war,  or  be  compelled 
to  protracted  absence,  to  leave  his  young  son  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  clergy,  and  a  people  imbittered  by 
heavy  exactions.  Edward  restored  his  barony  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  summoned  him  to  attend  a  Parliament 
at  Westminster ;  the  Archbishop  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  The  prudent  King  con- 
descended to  an  apologetic  tone :  he  lamented  that  the 
aggressions  of  his  enemies  in  France  and  Scotland  had 
compelled  him  reluctantly  to  lay  these  onerous  burdens 
on  his  subjects.  He  was  about  to  expose  his  life  to  the 
chances  of  war;  if  God  should  bless  his  arms  with 
success,  he  promised  to  restore  to  his  people  the  taxes 
which  he  had  levied :  if  he  should  fall,  he  commended 
his  yotmg  son  and  heir  to  their  loyal  love.*  The  whole 
assembly  was  moved ;  the  Archbishop  melted  into  tears. 
Yet  these  soft  emotions  by  no  means  blinded  them  to 
the  ad^'antage,  offered  by  the  occasion,  of  wresting 
from  the  King  some  further  security  for  their  liberties, 
1  Wafltmhuter,  sub  atin.  1297.    Hemingfbrd.    Knightou 
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The  two  charters,  tho  Grreat  Charts,  and  that  of  tha 
Forests,  were  confirmed,  and  with  them  more  specific 
guarantees  obtained.  All  judgments  given  by  the 
King's  justices  or  ministers  of  the  crown,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  charters,  were  declared  null  and 
void.^  The  King  commanded  that  the  charters  under 
his  seal  should  be  sent  to  all  the  cathedral  churches  in 
the  realm,  to  be  there  kept  and  read  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people  twice  every  year.  The  Archbishops  and 
Prelates  at  each  reading  were  to  declare  all  who  vio- 
lated these  great  national  statutes  by  word,  deed,  or 
counsel,  under  actual  sentence  of  excommunication. 
The  Archbishops  were  to  compel  by  distraint  or  other- 
wise the  sufiragan  Prelates  who  should  be  remiss  in  the 
reiteration  of  the  grave  anathemas.' 

Thus  the  clergy  of  England,  abandoning  their  own 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  took  shelter  under 
the  liberties  of  the  realm.  Of  these  liberties  they  coi!- 
stitnted  themselves  the  guardians ;  and  so  shrouded 
their  own  exemptions  under  the  general  right,  now  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  subject  could  not  be  taxed  without 
his  own  consent.  The  Archbishop  during  the  next 
year  published  an  excommunication  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  were  blended  with  con- 
summate skill.  It  condemned  the  King's  officers  who 
had  seized  the  goods  and  imprisoned  the  persons  of  the 
clergy  (perhaps  for  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy),  and  at 

1  The  Acts  in  Rymer. 

s  Tks  civil  lawyers,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke,  maintain  that  the  clergy  here 
acted  under  the  anthority  and  command  of  the  temporal  power.  Hi|(fa 
Churchmen,  like  Collier,  insist  that  the  bishops  were  consenting  to  the 
measure;  that  it  was  according  to  the  decrees  of  several  provincial  oonn> 
dls;  that  the  penalties  on  refractory  prelates  were  left  to  the  spiritaal  ao- 
hority  of  the  archbishops.    CompAre  Collier,  L  p.  494. 
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the  same  time  all  who  should  have  violated  the  charter. 
It  reasserted  the  immunity  of  all  the  King's  subjects 
from  taxation  to  which  they  had  not  given  their  assent. 
He  thus  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  royal  power,  and  asserted  the  special  exemptions  of 
the  clergy.^ 

The  famous  Bull  was  received  in  France  by  the 
more  violent  and  haughty  Philip  with  still  3^  j„ 
greater  indignation ;  it  struck  at  once  at  his  '»™* 
pride,  his  power,  and  his  cupidity.  Philip,  in  his  im- 
perious  taxation,  had  been  embarrassed  by  none  of  the 
slow  forms,  the  semblance  at  least  of  voluntary  grant, 
to  the  observance  of  which  the  Great  Charter,  and 
now  usage,  had  bound  the  King  of  England ;  and 
which,  joined  with  their  own  peculiar  exemptions, 
made  it  necessary  that  the  contributions  of  the  clergy 
should  be  voted  as  an  aid^  benevolence,  or  subsidy^ 
Phih'p,  of  his  sole  will,  had  imposed  the  tax  for  the 
second  time  (the  first  was  a  hundredth  of  actual  prop- 
erty, now  a  fiftieth),  which  passed  under  the  detested 
name  of  maltdte :  the  harshness  and  extortion  of  his 
officers,  who  levied  this  charge,  increased  its  unpopu- 
larity. At  first  it  had  been  demanded  of  the  mer- 
chants, then  of  all  citizens,  last  of  the  clergy.  But  if 
the  wrath  of  Philip  was  more  vehement,  his  revenge 
was  more  cool  and  deliberate;  it  was  a  retaliation 
which  bore  the  appearance  of  moderation,  but  struck 
the  Popedom  deep  in  the  most  vital  and  sensitive  part. 
If  the  clergy  might  not  be  taxed  for  the  exigencies  of 
France,  nor  might  in  any  way  be  tributary  to  the 
King,  France  would  no  longer  be  tributary  to  the 
Pope.     From  all  the  kingdoms  ctf  Western  Christen* 

1  Weetai.  sob  ann.  ld9S.    Collier,  i.  p.  495.    Spelman,  GonciliA. 
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dom  vast  wealth  was  constantly  flowing  to  Rome ; 
every  great  promotion  had  to  pay  its  fees,  no  cause  could 
be  evoked  to  Rome  without  large  expenditure  in  Rome : 
no  pilgrim  visited  the  Eternal  City  unladen  with  pre- 
cious gifts  and  offerings :  the  Pope  claimed  and  not 
seldom  had  exercised  the  power  of  assessing  the  clergy, 
not  merely  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  for  extraordinary 
exigencies  which  concerned  the  safety  or  the  grandeur 
of  the  Pontificate.  Philip  issued  an  Ordinance,^  pro- 
hibiting in  the  most  rigid  and  precise  terms  the  expor- 
tation of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  ingots  or  in  plate,  c£ 
precious  stones,  of  provisions,  arms,  horses,  or  muni- 
tions of  war,  of  any  article,  indeed,  of  current  value, 
without  special  permission  sealed  and  delivered  by  the 


crown 


2 


Thus,  at  on'  blow,  Rome  was  deprived  of  all  her 
supplies  from  France.  The  other  Edict,  which  pro- 
hibited foreign  trading  in  the  land,  proscribed  the 
agents,  the  bankers,  who  transmitted  in  other  ways  the 
Papal  revenues  to  Rome.  Boniface  had  gone  too  fer : 
but  it  was  neither  in  his  character,  his  station,  nor  in 
the  interest  of  the  hierarchy,  to  retract.  Yet,  he  was 
still  trur,  to  the  old  Guelfic  policy,  close  alliance  with 
France.     He  had  espoused  die  cause  of  the  French 

1  This  edict,  passed  by  the  King  in  Parliament,  had  been  preceded  and 
was  accompanied  by  another,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  all  foreign  mer- 
chants into  the  realm,  onder  the  strange  plea  that  the  internal  trade  of  the 
oonntry  was  carried  on  with  snfScient  activity  by  the  natives  of  France. 
So  wen  indeed  had  Philip  been  served  by  his  agents  in  Rome,  that  these 
prohibitory  edicts  almost,  if  not  quite,  anticipated  the  formal  pablicatioB 
of  the  Papal  bull  in  France. 

*  The  edict,  Aug.  17, 1296.  Sismondi  has  mistaken  the  republication  of 
the  bull  Clericis  Laicos,  Aug.  18,  in  France,  for  the  original  promulgatiop 
m  January  (Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  viii.  516).  Raynaldus  and  Dupuy  place  it 
In  January.  It  was  known  in  England  early  in  the  year.  The  Pope  mten 
So  it  in  his  answery  as  the  cause  of  the  Kinir's  hostile  ordinanoe. 
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house  of  Anjou  in  Naples  with  ardor.  As  Pope,  ho 
no  donbt  contemplated  with  admiration  that  model  of  a 
Christian  Ring,  whom  he  was  called  upon  by  the  almost 
adoring  voice  of  Christendom  to  canonize,  Saint  Louis. 
The  Empire,  though  now  abased,  might  rally  again, 
and  resume  its  hostility;  the  Colonnas  were  not  yet 
crushed ;  Ghibellinism  not  absolutely  under  his  feet 
He  had,  indeed,  under  the  lofty  character  which  he  as- 
sumed of  arbiter  of  the  world,  as  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
to  whom  lay  resort  against  all  Christian  vassals  as  well 
as  Sovereigns,  received  the  appeal  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  against  his  liege  Lord,  Philip  of  France. 
Philip,  jealous  of  the  design  of  the  Count  of  Flanders 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  England,  had 
summoned  the  Count  and  Countess  with  their  daughter 
to  Paris.  They  had  been  treacherously  seized ;  the 
Count  and  Countess  had  escaped,  or  had  been  dis- 
missed, but  the  daughter  was  kept  as  a  hostage  in  the 
power  of  Philip,  who  bred  her  up  with  his  own  &mily. 
The  Count  of  Flanders  complained  to  the  Pope  of  this 
injustice.  The  Pope  had  sent  his  Legate,  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  to  demand  her  liberation.  The  only  answer 
was  a  lofty  rebuke  to  the  Pope  for  presuming  to  inter* 
meddle  with  temporal  aiiairs  beyond  his  jurisdiction.^ 
Under  these  conflicting  circumstances,  Boniface  is- 
sued his  second  Manifesto.  Never  was  promulgated  by 
the  Papal  court  a  Bull  at  once  so  inflexibly  imperious, 
yet  so  bland ;  so  disguising  the  haughtiness,  the  arro- 
gance of  a  master,  under  the  smooth  and  gentle  lan- 
guage of  a  parent :  so  manifestly  anxious  to  conciliate, 
yet  so  almost  contemptuously  offensive.  Crimination, 
expostulation,  menace,  flattery,  explanation  bordering 
I  CompMre  Dupaj  and  BAiDtC. 
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on  apology,  almost  on  concession,  display  the  Pope  the 
proudest  of  mankind,  yet  for  a  moment  conscious  that 
he  is  addressing  a  monarch  as  proud  as  himself;  deter- 
mined to  assert  to  the  uttermost  his  immeasurable  supe- 
riority, and  yet  modifying,  tempering  his  demands :  as 
the  head  of  the  Guelfs,  reluctant  to  alienate  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Guelfic  interest  And  he  is  still  the  head 
of  the  great  Sacerdotal  caste,  determined  to  maintain 
that  caste  in  its  inviolable  sanctity  and  power,  and  to 
yield  up  no  letter  of  the  pretensions  of  his  haughtiest 
ancestors.  All  the  acts  of  Kings,  as  moral  acts,  were 
under  the  immediate,  indefeasible  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tb»  Bull.  Pope.  "  The  Church,  by  the  ineffiible  love 
e^pi.  1296.  ^f  jj^j.  spQuge^  Christ,  has  received  the  dowiy 
of  many  precious  gifts,  especially  that  great  gift  of 
liberty.  Who  shall  presume  against  God  and  the  Lord 
to  infi'inge  her  liberty,  and  not  be  beaten  down  by  the 
hammer  of  supreme  power  to  dust  and  ashes?  My 
son  I  turn  not  away  thine  ears  from  the  voice  of  thy 
father ;  his  parental  language  flows  from  the  t^idemess 
of  his  heart,  though  with  some  of  the  bitterness  of  past 
injuries."  The  Pope  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the 
King's  evil  counsellors.  ^^  Let  him  not  permit  them  to 
change  the  throne  of  his  glory  into  a  seat  of  pestilence." 
^^  The  Eang's  Ordinance  to  forbid  foreigners  all  traffic 
in  the  land,  is  not  less  impolitic  than  unjust.  His  sub- 
jects are  oppressed  with  intolerable  burdens;  already 
their  alienated  loyalty  has  begun  to  decay,  it  will  soon 
be  altogether  estranged ;  it  is  a  grievous  loss  for  a  King 
to  forfeit  the  love  of  his  subjects."  The  Pope  will  not 
brieve  that  the  general  prohibition  against  all  persons 
quitting  the  realm,  or  exporting  money  or  goods,  can 
be  intended  to  apply  to  ecclesiastics;  this  would  be 
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worse  than  impolitic,  it  would  be  insane.  "Neither 
thou  nor  any  secular  prince  hast  the  power  to  do  this : 
by  the  very  prohibition  is  incurred  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication." The  Pope  reminds  the  King  of  the  in- 
tense anxiety  with  which  he  has  devoted  long  days  and 
sleepless  nights  to  his  interests ;  how  he  has  labored  to 
preserve  peace,  sent  his  Cardinals  to  mediate.  "  Is  this 
the  return  for  the  inestimable  favors  shown  by  the 
Church  to  you  and  your  ancestors  ?  "  From  the  appeal 
to  Philip's  gratitude  he  passes  to  an  appeal  to  Philip's 
fears.  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  around :  the  pow- 
erful Kings  of  the  Romans,  of  England,  of  Spain  are 
in  league  against  you.  Is  this  a  time  to  add  the  Holy 
See  to  your  enemies  ?  Let  not  your  insolent  counsel- 
lors drive  you  to  this  fatal  precipice  !  Call  to  mind  the 
goodness  of  the  Holy  See,  which  you  may  thus  compel 
to  abandon  you  without  succor.  Call  to  mind  the 
canonization  of  your  ancestor,  Louis,  whose  miracles 
the  Holy  See  has  examined  with  assiduous  care.  In- 
stead of  securing,  like  him,  her  love,  deserve  not  her 
indignation.  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Our  Con- 
stitution in  defence  of  ecclesiastical  liberty?  That 
Constitution  asserted  only  the  principles  maintained  by 
Popes  and  Councils;  it  added  the  awful  penalties  of 
excommunication,  because  men  are  more  affected  by 
the  dread  of  punishment  than  by  the  love  of  virtue : 
nor  did  we  by  that  Constitution  precisely  ordain  that 
the  Prelates  and  clergy  were  not  to  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  King ;  but  we  declared  that  this  was 
not  to  be  done  witJiout  our  special  permission,  bearing 
in  mind  the  insupportable  exactions  sometimes  wrung 
from  ecclesiastics  by  the  King's  officers  under  his  au- 
thority.    Not  only  do  all  divine  and  human  laws,  even 
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judgments,  attest  the  ahoseof  such  authority,  but  the 
authority  itself  is  absolutely  interdicted ;  and  this  we 
have  intimated  for  the  perpetual  memory  of  the  truth. 
If  you  object  that  such  permission  has  been  petitioned 
for  from  the  Holy  See,  and  the  petition  has  not  been 
granted,'*  if  the  realm  were  in  danger,  urgent  and 
admitted,  the  Pope  pledged  himself  to  permit  not  only 
the  levying  of  taxes,  "  but  the  crosses  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, even  the  consecrated  vessels  and  furniture  of  the 
churches  should  be  sacrificed  before  a  kingdom,  so  dear 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  should  be  exposed  to  peril.*' 
^^  The  Constitution  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  tho 
King  from  exercising  his  rights  over  ecclesiastics  who 
held  fiefs  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  realm ;  but  for  himself,  Bonifistce  was 
prepared  to  lay  down  all,  even  his  life,  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  Church  against  all 
usurpers  whatsoever."  He  charged  rfie  whole  guilt  <rf 
the  war  on  the  King  of  France ;  it  arose  firom  his  un- 
just occupation  of  Burgundy,  an  undoubted  fief  o(  the 
Empire,  and  of  Grascony,  the  inheritance  of  Edward  of 
England,  as  Duke  of  Guienne.  On  the  evils  of  war 
he  enlarged :  peril  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  slaughter, 
the  bottomless  gulf  of  expenditure,  the  damage,  arising 
from  the  usurpations  suggested  by  his  evil  counsellors. 
Those  wrongs  against  the  Kings  of  the  Romans  and  of 
England  were  sins,  therefore,  undoubtedly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope;^  in  such  aggressions  the 
Pope  had  full  power  of  judgment.  It  was  shameful 
for  Philip  to  refuse  the  mediation,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  King  of 

I  <*  Dnmque  in  eos  super  lis  peccare  te  aasenint  de  hoc  judicium  ad  Seden 
non  est  dubium  perfinere." 
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England.  The  Pope  would  not  proceed  at  once  to  the 
last  extremity ;  he  would  first  attempt  the  ways  of 
remonstrance  and  gentleness ;  and  for  this  end  he  had 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Viviers  to  explain  more  fully  his 
determination.^ 

The  King  of  France  promulgated  an  answer,  ftdli 
not  too  long,  but  in  language  well  considered,  Aninwof 
and  of  singular  force  and  strength.  This**^^*^- 
document  showed  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and 
manifestly  divulged  the  new  power,  that  of  the  civil 
lawyers,  whose  style  and  phrases  appear  throughout. 
It  began  with  the  bold  historic  assertion,  not  only  of 
the  superior  antiquity  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power  in  Europe  ;  but  that  before  there  were  ecclesias- 
tics in  the  world  the  Kings  of  France  had  the  supreme 
guardianship  of  the  realm,  with  foil  authority  to  enact 
all  such  ordinances  as  might  be  for  the  public  weal. 
"  The  King,  therefore,  had  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  arms,  provisions,  and  other  things  wTiich  might  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  his  enemies."  But  this  pro- 
hibition was  not  absolute  (he  turned  the  Pope's  evasions 
on  the  Pope),  "it  required  for  such  exportation  the 
special  license  of  the  King.  Such  license  would  not 
have  been  refased  to  ecclesiastics,  if  they  were  sure 
that  what  they  exported  was  their  own  property,  and 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  damage  of  the  realm." 
The  King  glanced  with  covert  sarcasm  at  the  partiality 
of  the  Pope.  "  That  other  most  dear  son  of  the  Church 
(the  King  of  England)  had  been  allowed  to  seize  the 
goods  of  the  clergy,  to  imprison  the  clergy,  and  yet  no 
excommunication  had  been  pronounced  against  him." 
The  proclamation  proceeded  daringly  to  grapple  with 

1  The  document  in  Dupuy,  &c. 
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the  vital  question.  It  denied  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
the  exclusive  appellation  of  **  the  Church."  The  laity 
were  as  much  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body  as  the 
clergy.  The  clergy  had  no  special  liberty ;  this  was  an 
usurpation  on  the  common  rights  of  all  the  fidthful.  The 
liberty  which  Christ  had  obtained  belonged  to  the  lay- 
man as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastic.  ^^  Did  Christ  die  and 
rise  again  for  the  clergy  alone  ?  "  There  were,  indeed, 
peculiar  liberties,  according  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontifis,  but  these  had  been  granted  or  permitted 
by  the  Roman  Emperors.  "  Such  liberties,  so  granted 
or  permitted,  cannot  take  away  the  rights  of  Kings  to 
provide,  with  the  advice  of  their  Parliament,  all  things 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  according  to  the 
eternal  rule  2  Render  unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's.  All  alike,  clerks  and  laymen,  nobles  and  sub- 
jects, are  bound  to  the  common  defence.  Such  charges 
are  not  to  be  called  exactions,  extortions,  burdens. 
They  are  subsidies  to  the  Sovereign  for  tlie  general  pro- 
tection. The  property  of  the  Church  in  time  of  war  is 
exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  dangers.  To  refuse  to 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  is  to  reftise  due 
payment  to  your  protectors." 

**  What  wise  and  intelligent  man  is  not  in  utter 
amazement  when  he  hears  the  Vicar  of  Christ  prohib- 
iting and  fulminating  his  anathema  against  contribu- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  according  to  a  fair 
equal  rate,  for  the  defence  of  the  clergy  themselves? 
They  may  give  to  stage-players;  they  have  fall  and 
unbounded  license  to  lavish  any  expenditure,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  churches,  on  their  dress,  their  horses, 
their  assemblies,  their  banquets,  and  all  other  secular 
pomps  and  pleasures.     What  sane  men  would  forbids 
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under  the  sentence  of  anathema,  that  the  clergj, 
crammed,  fattened,  swollen  by  the  devotion  of  Princes, 
should  assist  the  same  Princes  by  aids  and  subsidies 
against  the  persecutions  of  their  foes  ?  Have  they  not 
the  discernment  to  see  that  this  inhibition,  this  refusal 
is  little  less  than  high-treason,  condemned  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  ?  It  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  King's 
enemies,  it  is  treachery  to  the  defenders  of  the  common 
weal.  We,  like  our  forefathers,  have  ever  paid  due 
reverence  to  God,  to  his  CathoUc  Church,  and  his 
ministers,  but  we  fear  not  the  unjust  and  immeasuiv 
able  threats  of  men."  He  proceeds  to  justify  the  war. 
^*  The  King  of  England  had  revised  allegiance  for  his 
fiefs  held  of  the  crown  of  France.  Ample  satisfiu> 
tion,  and  fair  terms  of  peace,  had  been  offered  to  the 
King  of  the  Romans."  The  county  of  Burgundy  the 
King  of  France  held  by  right  of  conquest  in  open  war, 
after  defiance  and  proclamation  of  hostilities  by  the 
King  of  the  Romans  himself.  ^*  We  therefore  ought 
no  longer  to  be  provoked  by  insults,  but,  as  dutiful  sons 
of  the  Church,  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor,  and  con* 
loled  in  our  dangers  and  distresses."  ^ 

The  Pope  thought  it  not  prudent  to  contest  these 
broad  and  bold  principles  of  temporal  supremacy; 
he  was  now  involved  in  the  internecine  v«b.  7,  im. 
strife  with  the  Colonnas.  An  address  in  a  milder 
tone,  in  which  protestations  of  regard  and  esteem  pre- 
dominated  over  the  few  lingering  words  of  menace,  de- 
clared that  a  more  harsh,  strict,  and  rigorous  meaning 
than  he  had  designed  had  been  attributed  by  the  mali^ 
nity  and  cunning  of  evil  counsellors  to  the  Papal  Bull. 
The  Cardinal  L^ates,  however,  were  commanded  to 

1  Document  in  Dupny. 
voi^  VI.  18 
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raise  all  moneys  due  to  the  Pope ;  and  if  the  King*f 
(^cers  should  interfere  with  their  transmission,  they 
were  without  hesitation  or  delay  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  those  officers.^  The  Pope 
oondneiof  fouud  hlmself  deserted  in  France  by  his  nat- 
•1^.  ural  allies.     In  the  Gallican  Church,  dther 

national  pride  triumphed  over  the  hierarchical  spirit,  or 
the  clergy  feared  the  King  more  than  the  Pope.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  nothing  of  the  stubborn 
boldness  of  Becket,  or  even  the  passive  courage  of 
Robert  of  Winchelsea,  sent  a  strong  though  humble 
address  to  the  Pope,  expressing  profound  gratitude  for 
his  care  oi  the  ecclesiaetical  liberties,  but  acknowledg- 
ing their  obhgations  both  as  feudatories  of  the  King 
and  as  subjects,  and  their  duty,  in  self-defence,  to  cfm- 
tribute  to  the  public  service:  they  deprecated  the 
Pope's  proceedings  as  disturbing  the  peace  which  hap- 
pily prevailed  between  the  Church  of  France  and  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  France.^ 

For  once  the  haughty  Bonifiu^e  listened  to  the  admo- 
Pradenoe  of  nitions  of  prudouce.  The  King  of  France, 
Boniihoe.  j^y  Suspending  for  a  time  the  operations  of 
his  hostile  ordinance,  gave  the  Pope  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  with  less  loss  of  dignity  firom  his  danger- 
ous position.  Another  Bull  appeared.  ^^  The  author," 
it  declared,  "  of  every  law  is  the  sole  interpreter  of 
that  law ; "  and  the  interpretation  which  it  now  pleased 
Pope  BonifiEtce  to  give  to  his  fiimous  Bull,  virtually  ab- 
rogated it  as  regarded  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
King  had  full  right  to  command  the  service  of  all  his 
feudatories,  whether  holding  secular  or  ecclesiasticaJ 
fiefi:  aids,  benevolences,  or  loans  might  be  granted, 

1  Dapay,  Feb.  S.  <  Dnpajr,  p.  ML 
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provided  there  was  no  exaction,  onlj  a  friendlj  and 
gentle  requisition  from  the  King's  courts.  If  the 
realm  was  in  danger,  equal  taxes  might  be  assessed  on 
all  alike ;  it  was  left  to  die  conscience  of  the  King,  if 
of  full  age,  during  the  King's  nonage  to  the  prelates, 
princes,  dukes,  and  counts  of  the  realm,  to  decide  when 
the  state  was  in  danger.^ 

The  successes  of  Philip  the  Fair  in  negotiation  as 
well  as  in  war,  no  doubt,  if  they  did  not  awe  ^iieww. 
the  P<q)e,  showed  the  danger  as  well  as  the  ^*^»  ^^^ 
impolicy  of  alienating  the  old  true  ally  of  the  Pope- 
dom, now  rising  to  increased  power  and  influence.  For 
his  dictatorial  injunctions  to  make  peace  had  been  ut- 
terly disr^arded  by  all  parties;  the  truce,  which  he 
had  ordered  for  two  years,  had  not  been  observed  for 
as  many  months. 

It  was  a  powerful  league  which  had  been  organized 
by  the  lavish  subsidies  of  England.  It  comprehended 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  Gruy  Dampierre,  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  hoped  to  compel  the  King  of  France  to 
release  his  daughter,  the  Count  of  Bar,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  the  Counts  of  Hainault  and  Gueldres,  the 
Bishops  of  Liege  and  Utrecht,  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne. The  Counts  of  Auxerre,  Montbelliard,  and 
other  nobles  of  that  province  engaged,  on  the  receipt 
of  thirty  thousand  livres,  to  make  a  revolt  in  Burgundy. 
The  more  remote  Counts  of  Savoy  and  Grandson  were 
pledged  to  encourage  and  maintain  this  revolt.  So 
utterly  and  almost  contumeliously  were  the  pacific 
views  of  the  Pope  disregarded  in  all  quarters.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Philip  had  won  over  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne  from  the  English  league.     In  all  parts  his  sulisi- 

1  Apad  Dnpuyi  p.  89. 
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dies  counteracted  those  of  England  ;  subsidies  on  both 
sides  largely  ilrawn  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
He  had  entered  Flanders.  Charles  of  Valois  had  in- 
flicted a  severe  defeat  on  the  rebels,  so  the  Flemings  in 
the  army  of  the  Count  Dampierre  were  called.  The 
rich  manufacturing  cities,  indignant  at  former  attempts 
of  their  liege  Lord,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  to  infringe 
their  privileges,  opened  their  gates  to  Philip  as  their 
Suzerain.  The  Count  in  vain  attempted  to  retrace  his 
steps ;  they  would  not  trust  him,  and  were  at  least 
indifferent  to  their  change  of  masters. 

Edward  had  at  length  disembarked  to  the  relief  of 
his  ovei*whelmed  ally.^  But  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
England  were  unequal  to  the  contest.  The  war  in  de- 
fence of  his  foreign  dominions  had  been  unpopular  in 
England.  The  English  nobles,  become  more  inflexibly 
insular  in  their  feelings,  had  more  than  once  refused  to 
follow  their  monarch  for  the  defence  or  reconquest 
of  Gascony.  In  small  numbers  and  with  reluctance 
they  had  accompanied  him  to  the  Flemish  shores.  Ed 
ward's  own  military  still  and  vigor  seemed  to  have 
deserted  him :  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Bruges,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Gh^it  was  hardly 
safe.* 

These  unusual  efforts  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  means  of  prosecuting  the  war 
could  only  be  wrung  by  force  from  murmuring  and  re- 
fractory subjects,  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  There 
was  a  limit  not  only  to  the  endurance,  but  to  the  possi* 
bility  of  raising  new  taxes ;  and  that  limit  had  been 
reached  both  in  England  and  France. 

^  He  embarked  at  Winchelaea,  Aug.  9S;  landed  at  Sluys,  1297.    Rjomt. 
s  The  war  in  the  English  and  Freocfa  historians;  plainly  and  bri^y  m 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Kings  consented  to  h 
short  truce.  News  from  England,  during  the  a.d.  laor. 
suspension  of  arms,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  Edward 
for  the  reorganization  in  greater  strength  and  activity 
of  his  wide-spread  league.  All  Scotland  was  in  revolt. 
Wallace,  from  a  wild  adventurer,  at  the  head  of  a  loose 
band  of  moss-troopers,  had  assumed,  in  a  Parliament 
at  Perth,  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  realm  and  general 
of  the  armies  of  Scotland.  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Edward's  Lieutenant,  had  been  reduced  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  The  Scots  were  ravaging  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland* 

Boniface  found  these  two  haughty  monarchs,  who 
had  80  short  a  time  before  contemptuously  spurned  his 
mediation,  one  of  them,  if  not  imploring,  making  direct 
overtures  in  the  most  submissive  terms  for  his  interposi- 
tion ;  the  other  accepting  it  with  undisguised  satisfac- 
tion. Edward  despatched  his  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  Sir  Otho  Grandison,  Sir  Hugh  de 
Vere  (the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  then  at  Rome), 
to  request  the  arbitration  of  his  Holiness.^  The  King 
of  France  was  not  averse  to  peace.  He  had  gained 
fiime,  territory,  power,  and  vengeance  against  some  of 
his  more  dangerous  and  disaflfected  vassals.  The  Pope 
had  already,  by  abrogating  or  mitigating  his  obnoxious 
B  ill  as  regarded  France,  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  can- 
onization of  St.  Louis,  shown  his  disposition  to  return 
to  the  old  Papal  policy,  close  alliance  with  France. 
Philip  acceded  to  the  arbitration  not  of  the  Pope  (for 
both  monarchs  endeavored  to  save  their  honor  nonifcce 
and  the  independence  of  their  realms,  and  to  ""*«• 

1  Kew  Rymer,  p.  808.    See  the  Submissio  Specudis,  p.  809. 
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preclude  a  dangerous  precedent),  but  of  Boni&ce  in 
his  private  character  J  Benedetto  Graetani  was  the  ap- 
pointed arbiter.  This  subtile  distinction  Boniface  was 
wise  enough  to  permit  and  to  despise :  the  world  saw 
the  two  great  Kings  at  his  feet,  awaiting  his  award,  and 
in  that  award  the  full  virtual  recognition  of  the  Papal 
arbitration.  The  contested  territories  could  be  seques- 
tered, as  they  were  for  a  time,  onlj  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pope's  officers,  not  those  of  Benedetto  Ghietani. 

The  extraordinary  despatch  with  whfch  this  im- 
Th«  tcmty.  portant  treaty  was  Aramed,  the  equity  of  ita 
provisions,  the  unreserved  if  on  one  side  angry  and 
reluctant  assent  of  the  contending  parties,^  could  not 
but  raise  the  general  opinion  of  the  Papal  authority. 
Erelong  the  King  of  France  had  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cree.* The  treaty  seemed  to  aim  at  the  establishment 
of  lasting  peace  between  the  two  rival  powers  by  a 
double  marriage  between  the  houses,  that  of  Edward 
himself  with  Margaret  the  sister,  of  the  younger  Ed- 
ward with  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  King  of  France.* 

^  As  regards  France,  this  condition  may  appear  the  sabtile  and  provident 
invention  of  the  lawyers.  They  would  not  admit,  even  in  terms,  that  su- 
periority which  the  See  of  Rome  grounded  on  precedents  as  feudal  lord  oT 
England,  Scotland,  Sicily,  Airagon,  Hungary;  nor  even  that  more  vague 
superiority  over  the  King  of  Germany,  as  King  of  the  Romans  and  claim- 
ant of  the  empire. 

2  The  agreement  was  signed  at  Rome,  June  14, 1298.  The  instrument 
in  Rymer  is  dated  Jane  27.  The  tone  of  the  King  of  England  is  fkr  mors 
submissive  than  that  of  the  King  of  France.  Compare  the  two  documents 
in  Rymer.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy,  the  allies  of  Edward,  Montbelliard, 
D'Ariay,  Montfaucon,  sent  ambassadors  to  represent  them  in  the  treaty. 
The  Count  of  Flanders  and  Edward's  other  continental  allies  acceded  te 
the  arbitration  of  Benedetto  Graetani. 

8  See  p.  801. 

*  The  Pope  annulled  all  the  engagements,  obligations,  and  oaths  entered 
into  by  Edward  to  many  his  son  tn  th^  daughter  of  t>**  ^^unt  of  Flaaden 
--  Rymer,  p.  188. 
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But  so  completely  was  the  Pope  inseparable  from  Bene- 
detto Graetani,  that  the  penalty  imposed,  in  case  either 
monarch  shoald  not  frilfil  the  terms  of  these  marriage- 
contracts,  was  an  interdict  to  be  laid  on  their  territo- 
ries. Restitution  was  to  be  made  on  either  side  of  all 
lands,  vessels,  merchandise,  or  goods,  still  subsisting ; 
compensation  according  to  the  same  arbitration  for 
those  destroyed  or  damaged  during  the  war.  Edward 
was  to  receive  back,  if  not  wholly,  in  great  part,  his 
fiefs  in  France,  on  condition  of  homage  and  fealty  to 
his  liege  Lord;  and  the  Pope  became  security  against 
his  future  rebellion.  In  the  mean  time  till  the  bounda- 
ries could  be  settled,  and  all  questions  of  jurisdiction 
brought  to  issue,  those  territories  were  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Pope's  officers,  to  be  held  by  the  Pope  until 
the  final  termination  of  all  difierences.  The  arbitra- 
tion of  Benedetto  Gaetani  was  pronounced  in  full  Synod 
at  Rome  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinals,  the  Apos- 
tolic Notaries,  and  all  the  functionaries  of  the  Papal 
Court.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  arbitration,  the 
Bishop  of  Vicenza  took  possession  in  the  Pope's  name 
of  the  province  of  Guienne. 

This  was  not  the  only  quarrel  in  which  the  Pope 
was  invited  to  take  the  part  of  arbiter.  The  insurgent 
Scots  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Papal  See 
against  the  tyrannous  usurpation  of  Edward.  Their 
claim  to  this  protection  rested  not  on  the  general  func- 
tion and  duty  of  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
interpose  his  good  offices  in  defence  of  the  oppressed, 
for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of 
Christian  peace.  They  appealed  to  the  Pope  as  their 
acknowledged  liege  Lord,  Scotland,  they  said,  was  a 
6ef  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  right  to  de- 
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mand  aid  against  the  invader  not  only  of  their  liberties, 
but  of  the  Pope's  rights.  The  origin  of  this  claim  is 
obscure,  but  it  was  not  now  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Nor  did  it  seem  to  rest  on  the  vague  and  general  pre- 
tensions of  the  Pope  to  the  sovereignty  over  all  islands.' 
Already,  before  this  appeal  had  been  publicly  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  Boniface,  in  the  character  which  he 
assumed  of  Pacificator  of  Christendom,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  treaty  concluded  under  his  arbitration 
between  France  and  Engknd,  had  admonished  King 
Edward  not  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Scots. 
Edward  took  no  notice  of  this  admonition.  His  first 
campaign  at  the  head  of  the  knighthood  of  England 
had  ended  with  the  total  defeat  of  Wallace,  who  be- 
came again  a  wandering  and  almost  solitary  adventurer. 
But  though  he  could  vanquish,  the  King  of  England 
could  not  keep  possession  of  the  poor  territory :  and  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  most  of  his  forces  dispersed 
and  returned  to  their  English  homes.  A  new  govern- 
ment had  been  formed.  William  Lamberton,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Comyn  pro- 
claimed themselves  a  Regency  in  the  name  of  John 
Baliol,  who,  though  in  an  English  prison,  was  still  held 
to  be  the  rightful  sovereign,  fkiward's  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  France,  the  time  necessary  to  reorganize 
his  army,  the  refusal  of  the  English  barons  to  invade 
Scotland  during  the  winter,  gave  the  Regency  so  much 
leisure  to  recover  their  strength,  that  they  ventured  to 

^  CJompare  Lingaid's  note,  vol.  ill.  c  3,  in  which  he  clearly  showb  that  it 
had  been  asserted  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  MS.,  B.  M.  appears 
this  singular  ground  for  the  title:  ^  Prseterea  nosse  potest  Regia  Oelsitudo, 
qualiter  regnum  ipsum  per  beat!  Andres  Apostoli  venerandas  reliquiae, 
uon  sine  supemi  Dei  dono,  acquisitum  et  oonverenm  extitit  ad  fidei  Cathol- 
ics nnitatem.*'  —  Vol.  xiv.  p.  63,  June  27, 1899. 
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lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Stirling.  But  their  main  hope 
was  in  the  inteiTention  of  the  Pope :  and  the  Pope 
appeared  to  take  np  their  cause  with  a  vigor,  as  it  were, 
flushed  hj  the  recent  Submission  of  Edward,  j,^  27 
His  Bull  addressed  to  the  King  of  England  ^^' 
spoke  almost  the  words  of  the  Ambassador  of  Scotland. 
It  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  belonged 
in  full  right  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  that  it  neither 
was  nor  ever  had  been  a  fief  of  the  King  of  England, 
or  of  his  ancestors.  It  discussed  and  disdainAiUy  threw 
aside  all  the  pretensions  of  feudal  suzerainty  adduced 
by  the  King  of  England.  It  commanded  him  instantly 
to  release  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor, 
and  other  Scottish  ecclesiastics  whom  he  kept  in  prison ; 
to  surrender  the  castles,  and  still  more  the  monasteries 
and  religious  houses,  which  he  presumed  to  hold  to 
their  damage,  in  some  places  to  their  utter  ruin,  in  the 
realm  of  Scotland :  to  send  his  Ambassadors  within  six 
months  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Pope's  determination 
on  all  differences  between  himself  and  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland. 

Edward  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  dissemble  his 
indignation  at  this  imperious  summons.  The  Bull,  to 
insure  its  service  upon  the  King,  had  been  committed 
to  Winchelsea,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Pri- 
mate was  commanded,  in  virtue  of  his  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  without  delay  to  present  this  mandate  to  the 
King,  and  use  all  his  authority  to  induce  the  King  to 
immediate  and  unreserved  compliance.^ 

1  There  is  great  difficulty  mbout  the  dates  in  this  affiUr.  The  bull  and 
Che  letter  to  Winchelsea  are  dated  June,  1299.  The  Parliament  of  Lincmn 
was  summoned  Sept.  S7,  laOO;  met  in  1801.  Lingard  sapposee  that  the 
boll,  which  was  only  delivered  by  Winchelsea  to  the  King  in  Aug.  1800, 
had  been  withheld  by  some  unaccomntabh  delay  from  reaching  Winchelsea 
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At  this  time  all  civil  and  religious  affidrs  were  sus- 
pended ;  all  thoughts  swallowed  up,  by  the  great  relig* 
ious  movement  which,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
began  in  Italy  and  rapidly  drew  all  Western  Christen- 
dom within  its  whirlpool,  a  vast  peaceful  Crusade,  to 
Rome  not  to  Jerusalem,  by  which  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages of  that  remote  and  armed  and  perilous  pilgrimage 
were  to  be  attained  at  much  less  cost,  exertion,  and 
danger.  To  the  calm  and  philosophic  mind  the  termi- 
nation of  a  centenary  period  in  the  history  of  man  is 
an  epoch  which  cannot  be  contemplated  'without  awe 
and  seriousness;  in  those  ages  awe  and  seriousness 
were  inseparable  from  profound,  if  passionate  and 
unreasoning  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  skilful  impulse  from  Rome  and  from  the 
clergy  first  kindled  this  access  of  fervent  devotion.  At 
this  period,  when  Christendom  was  either  seized  or 
inspired  with  this  paroxysm  of  faith,  Palestine  was 
irrevocably  lost :  the  unbelievers  were  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  But  the  tombs 
of  the  Apostles,  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  next  to  that  o£ 
the  Redeemer,  the  most  sacred,  and  hallowed  by  thdr 
venerable  and  unquestioned  relics,  w^:^  accessible  to 
all  the  West.  The  plenary  Indulgences,  which  had 
been  so  lavishly  bestowed  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Crusades,  and  might,  even  in  the  decay  of  the  Crusad- 
mg  passion,  be  obtained  by  the  desperate  and  world 
ly-weaiy  votary,  were  not  now  coveted  with  less  ardor 

till  towards  June  1800.  We  might  perhaps  suppose  that  the  jubilee,  in  its 
^reparationSf  and  in  the  neceosaiy  arrangements,  absorbed  all  the  time  of 
the  Boman  court,  and  altogether  preoccup^nng  the  public  mind,  snpeneded 
all  other  busmees.  But,  ftt>m  the  haughty  tone  and  almost  menace  of  the 
Papal  letters  to  Winchelsea  (BiS.,  B.  M.),  there  seems  to  have  been  i 
timid  reluctance  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  primate. 
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Would  the  Church  withhold  <m  more  easy  terms  those 
precious  and  consolatory  privileges  for  which  the  world 
was  content  to  pay  by  such  prodigal  oblations,  and 
which  were  thus  the  source  of  inexhaustible  power  and 
wealth  to  the  clergy?  Christendom  was  now  almost 
at  peace;  the  Pope's  treaty  had  been  respected  by 
France  and  England,  and  by  their  respective  allies. 
Grermany  reposed  under  the  doubtful  supremacy  of 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  north  of  Italy  was  in  outward 
at  least  and  unwonted  peace :  the  industrious  and  flours 
ishing  republics,  the  commercial  and  maritime  cities 
were  overflowing  with  riches,  and  ready  with  their  lav- 
ish tribute. 

Already  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  great  cen 
t^ary  year,  even  before,  on  the  Nativity  (1299), 
the  Churches  of  Rome,  it  might  seem,  from  a  natu- 
ral, spontaneous,  unsuggested,  and  therefore  heaven- 
inspired  thought  (the  movement  was  the  stronger  be- 
cause no  one  knew  how  and  where  it  began),  were 
thronged  with  thousands  supplicating,  almost  imperi- 
ously demanding,  what  they  had  been  taught  or  be- 
lieved to  be  the  customary  Indulgences  of  the  season. 
The  most  humbly-religious  Pope  might  have  rejoiced 
at  that  august  spectacle  of  Christendom  thus  crowding 
to  offer  its  homage  on  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  ac- 
knowledging Rome  as  the  religious  centre  of  the  world, 
and  coming  under  the  personal  benediction  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff.  The  venerable  image  of  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  thus  planted  in  the  hearts  of  so  many, 
who  would  return  home  not  passive  slaves  only  but  ar- 
dent assertors  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  not  subjects 
only  but  worshippers;  the  tribute  lavished  upon  the 
altars  —  these  might  be  but  secondary  considerations. 
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Ambition,  pride,  and  ayarice  might  stand  rebuked  be- 
fore nobler,  more  holy  sentiments.  Which  predomi- 
nated in  the  heart  of  B<mi&oe  YIII.,  shall  history, 
written  by  human  hand,  presume  to  say  ?  If  both  or 
either  intruded  on  his  serene  contemplation  of  this  tri- 
umph of  the  religious  element  in  man,  was  it  the  more 
high  and  generous,  or  the  more  low  and  sordid  ?  was  it 
haughtiness  or  rapacity?  Assuredly  the  sagacity  of 
Bonifiu^  could  not  refuse  to  discern  the  inmiediate,  and 
to  foresee  the  remoter  consequences  of  this  ceremony : 
he  could  not  close  his  eyes  on  the  myriads  at  his  feet : 
he  could  not  refuse  to  hear  the  amount  of  the  treasures 
which  loaded  the  altars. 

The  court  of  Rome,  in  its  solemn  respect  for  prece- 
dent, affected  to  require  the  sanction  of  ancient  usage 
for  the  institution  of  the  Holy  year.  The  Mosaic  Law 
offered  its  Jubilee,  the  tradition  of  the  secular  games 
at  Rome  might  lurk  to  this  time  at  least  among  the 
learned,  very  probably  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  Church  had  never  disdained,  rather  had 
avowed,  the  policy  of  turmng  to  her  own  good  ends 
the  old  Pagan  usages.  Grave  inquiry  was  instituted. 
The  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  the  poet-historian,  was  em- 
ployed to  search  the  archives :  the  College  of  Cardinals 
were  duly  consulted*  At  length  the  Pope  himself 
ascended  the  pulpit  in  St.  Peter's.  The  church  was 
splendidly  hung  with  rich  tapestries ;  it  was  crowded 
with  eager  votaries.  Afler  his  sermon  the  Pope  un- 
TheBau.  folded  the  Bull,  which  proclaimed  the  wel- 
come Indulgences,  sealed  with  the  pontifical  seal.  The 
Bull  was  immediately  promulgated;  it  asserted  the 
ancient  usage  of  Indulgences  to  all  who  should  make 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  **  Chief  of  the  Apostles." 
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TLe  Pope,  in  his  solicltnde  fop  the  souls  of  men,  by  hia 
plenary  power,  gave  to  all  who  during  the  year  should 
visit  once  a  day  the  Churches  of  the  Aposdes,  the  Ro- 
mans for  thirty  days,  strangers  for  fifteen,  and  should 
have  repented  and  confessed,  full  absolution  of  all  their 
sms. 

All  Europe  was  in  a  frenzy  of  religious  zeal* 
Throughout  the  year  the  roads  in  the  re-pugrios. 
motest  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Britain,  were 
crowded  with  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes.  A 
Savoyard  above  one  hundred  years  old  determined  to 
see  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  before  he  died.  There 
were  at  times  two  hundred  thousand  strangers  at  Home. 
During  the  year  (no  doubt  the  calculations  were  loose 
and  vague)  the  city  was  visited  by  millions  of  pilgrims* 
At  one  time,  so  vast  was  the  press  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  that  openings  were  broken  for  in- 
gress and  egress.  Many  people  were  trampled  down, 
and  perished  by  suffocation.  The  Papal  authorities 
had  taken  the  wisest  and  most  effective  measures 
against  famine  for  such  accumulating  multitudes.  It 
was  a  year  of  abundant  harvest;  the  territories  of 
Rome  and  Naples  furnished  large  supplies.  Lodgings 
were  exorbitantly  dear,  forage  scarce ;  but  the  ordinaiy 
food  of  man,  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  fish,  was  sold  in 
great  plenty  and  at  moderate  prices.  The  oblations 
were  beyond  calculation.  It  is  reported  by  an  eye- 
witness that  two  priests  stood  with  rakes  in  their  hands 
sweeping  the  uncounted  gold  and  silver  from  the  altars. 
Nor  was  this  tribute,  like  offerings  or  subsidies  for  Cru- 
sades, to  be  devoted  to  special  uses,  the  accoutrements, 
provisions,  fireight  of  armies.  It  was  entirely  at  the 
free  and  irresponsible  disposal  of  the  Pope.     Christen- 
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dom  of  its  own  accord  was  heaping  at  the  Pope's  feet 
this  extraordinary  custom :  ^  and  receiving  back  the 
gift  of  pardon  and  everlasting  life. 

Bat  from  this  great  act  of  amnesty  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom  were  sternly  excluded  the  enemies  of 
Boniface  —  the  rebels,  as  they  were  proclaimed,  against 
the  See  of  Rome  —  Frederick  of  Arragon  and  the  Si- 
cilians, the  Colonnas,  and  all  who  harbored  them. 

1  Stefimeachi.  Yilkni,  Istorie  Florent.  viii.  86.  Yentnnu  After  all^  thii 
mode  of  collecting  doei  not,  with  the  explanation  of  the  CaitUnaI-poet» 
neceeearilj  imply  a  contribotion  to  Ytry  enoimons.  The  text  of  Stefii- 
neschi  ie  nnfbrtanatelj  imperfdct.  He  seems  to  say  that  the  usual  annual 
offerings  on  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  amounted  to  80,000  florins;  this 
year  to  60,000  more,  chiefly  in  amall  cofais  of  all  oonntries.  Many  wen 
too  poor  to  make  any  offering.  The  Cardinal  contrasts  the  conduct  of  these 
humble  yotaries  with  that  of  the  kings,  who,  unlike  the  Three  of  old,  so 
munificent  at  the  feet  of  the  infimt  Jesus,  were  parsimonious  in  their  offer- 
ings to  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fatiier.  ''  Instead  of  this,  they  seize 
the  tithes  of  the  churches  bestowed  by  their  generous  ancestors,  whose  glory 
becomes  their  shame.**  YiUani,  himself  a  pilgrim  (did  the  rich  Floren- 
tines pay  handsomely?),  notes  the  vast  wealth  gained  by  the  Bomaoa  as 
well  as  by  the  Church;  according  to  his  strong  expression,  almost  aO 
Christendom  went  Villani  drew  his  historic  inspiration  fW>m  his  pilgrim- 
age. His  admiration  of  the  great  and  ancient  monuments  of  Some,  re- 
corded by  Virgil,  Sallust,  Lucan,  Titus  Llvins,  Yalerios,  and  Oroaiua,  led 
him,  an  unworthy  disciple,  to  attempt  to  write  histoiy  in  their  s^le.  Yil- 
lani  is ihr  from  Livy,  or  eyen  Sallust;  but  he  night  hold  Ua  own  biiMi 
ValArins  and  Orosiua. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BONIFACE  Vm.    HIS  FALL. 

This  centenary  year,  illustrated  by  the  splendid  fes- 
tival of  the  Jabilee,  and  this  homage  andBoniihceat 
tribnte  paid  bj  several  millions  of  worship- hispoww. 
pers  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  was  the  zenith 
of  the  fame  and  power  of  Boniface  VIII.,  perhaps  of 
the  Roman  Pontificate.  So  fiur  his  immeasurable  pre- 
tensions, if  they  had  encountered  resistance,  had  suf- 
fered no  humiliating  rebuke.  Christendom  might  seem, 
by  its  submission,  as  if  conspiring  to  intoxicate  all 
his  ruling  passions,  to  tempt  his  ambition,  to  swell  his 
pride,  to  glut  his  rapacity.  The  Colonnas,  his  redoubt- 
ed enemies,  were  crushed ;  they  were  exiles  in  distant 
lands ;  it  might  seem  superfluous  hatred  to  confer  <m 
them  the  distinction  of  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Jubilee.  Sicily,  he  might  hope,  would  not  \mg 
continue  her  unfilial  rebellion.  Roger  Loria,  now  on 
the  Angevine  side,  had  gained  one  of  his  famous  vic- 
tories over  the  Arragonese  fleet.  Already  Boniface 
had  detomined  in  his  mind  that  great,  though  event- 
ually fetal  scheme  by  which  Charles  of  Valois,  who  in 
the  plains  of  Flanders  had  gained  distinguished  repute 
in  arms,  should  descend  the  Alps  as  the  soldier  of  the 
Pope,  and  terminate  at  once  the  obstinate  war.  Sicily 
reduced,  Charles  of  Valois,  married  to  the  heiress  of 
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the  Latin  Emperor  Baldwin,  was  to  win  back  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Constantinople  to  the  dominion  of  the 
West,  and  to  its  spiritual  allegiance  mider  the  Roman 
See.  Boniface  had  interposed  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Hungary :  Hungary  had  received 
a  king  at  his  bidding.^  The  King  of  the  Romans, 
Albert  of  Austria,  was  under  his  ban  as  a  rebel,  and 
even  as  the  murderer,  so  he  was  denounced,  of  his  sov- 
ereign, Adolph  of  Nassau.  Absolution  for  these  crimes 
could  only  be  given  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  Albert 
would  doubtless  purchase  at  any  price  that  spiritnal 
pardon  without  which  his  throne  trembled  under  him. 
The  two  mighty  Kings  of  France  and  England,  who 
once  spumed,  had  now  been  reduced  to  accept  his 
mediation.  He  held,  as  arbiter,  the  province  of  Gui- 
enne.  Scotland,  to  escape  English  rule,  had  declared 
herself  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See.  E^dward  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  treat  with  scorn  the  strange  demand  of 
implicit  submission,  in  all  differences  between  himself 
and  the  Scots,  to  the  Papal  judgment.  The  embers  of 
that  fatal  controversy  between  the  King  of  France 
and  Boniface,  which  were  hereafter  to  blaze  out  into 
such  ruinous  conflagration,  were  smouldering  unregard- 
ed, and  to  all  seeming  entirely  extinguish^.  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Charles  of  Valois,  might  appear  the 
dearest  and  most  obedient  son  of  the  Church. 

But  even  at  this  time,  in  the  depths  and  on  the 
heights  of  the  Christian  world,  influences  were  at  work 
not  only  about  to  become  fatal  to  the  worldly  grandeur 
of  Boniface  and  to  his  life,  but  to  his  &me  to  the  latest 
ages.  Boniface  was  hated  with  a  sincerity  and  inta:!- 
sity  of  hatred  which,  if  it  darkened,  cannot  be  rejected 

1  Hailath,  Qeschichte  der  Magyaren,  ii.  p.  5,  e<  tej. 
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as  a  witness  against  his  vices,  his  overweening  arro- 
gance, his  treachery,  his  avidity. 

The  Franciscans  throughout  Christendom,  more  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  had  the  strongest  hold  on  the  popular 
mind.  Their  brotherhood  was  vigorous  enough  not  to 
be  weakened  by  the  great  internal  schism  which  had 
begun  to  manifest  itself  fix)m  their  foundatiop.^  But 
to  both  the  Actions  in  this  powerful  order,  up  to  near 
this  time  among  the  vehement  and  passionate  teachers 
of  the  humblest  submission  to  the  Papacy,  the  present 
Pontiff  was  equally  odious.  In  all  lands  the  Francis* 
cans  were  followed  and  embarrassed  by  the  insoluble, 
interminable  question,  the  possession  of  property,  a 
question  hereafter  to  be  even  more  fiercely  agitated. 
How  could  the  Franciscans  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  the  wealth  which,  as  formerly  with  other  Orders, 
the  devotion  of  mankind  now  cast  at  their  feet  ?  The 
inveterate  feeling  of  the  possibility  of  propitiating  the 
Deity  by  munificent  gifts,  of  atoning  for  a  life  of  vio- 
lence and  guilt  by  the  lavish  donation  or  bequest,  made 
it  difficult  for  tiiose  who  held  dominion  over  men's 
minds  as  spiritual  counsellors,  to  reftise  to  accept  as 
stewards,  to  be  the  receivers,  as  it  were,  for  God,  of 
those  oblations,  ever  more  frequent  and  splendid  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  and  energy  of  the  religious  im- 
pressions which  they  had  awakened.  From  stewards 
to  become  owners;  from  dispensers  or  trustees,  and 
sometimes  venders  of  lands  or  goods  bequeathed  to 
pious  uses,  in  order  to  distribute  the  proceeds  among 
the  poor  or  on  religious  edifices,  to  be  the  lords,  and  so, 
as  they  might  fondly  delude  themselves,  the  more  pru- 

1  See  back  the  saccession  of  Generals,  EUas,  Crescentiiu,  John  of  Parma, 
Bonaventnra,  p.  72. 
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dent  and  economic  managers  of  snch  estates,  was  but 
an  easy  and  unperceived  transition.  Hence,  if  not 
from  more  sordid  causes,  in  defiance  of  the  vow  of 
absolute  poverty,  the  primal  law  of  the  society,  the 
Franciscans  now  vied  in  wealth  with  the  older  and  less 
rigorous  orders.'  Mendicancy,  their  vital  principle, 
had  long  ceased  to  be  content  with  the  scanty  boon  of 
hard  fare  and  coarse  clothing ;  it  grasped  at  lands  and 
the  cost  at  least  of  splendid  buildings.  But  the  stem 
and  inflexible  statute  of  the  order  stood  in  their  way ; 
the  Pope,  alone  could  annul  that  primary  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  lands  and  other  property.  To  abrogate 
this  inconvenient  rule,  to  enlarge  the  narrow  vow,  had 
now  become  the  aim  of  the  most  powerful,  and,  be- 
cause most  powerful,  most  wealthy  Minorites.  But 
Boniface  was  inexorable.  On  the  Franciscans  of  Eng- 
land he  practised  a  most  unworthy  fraud ;  and,  bound 
together  as  the  Order  was  throughout  Christendom, 
such  an  act  would  produce  its  effect  throughout  the 
whole  republic  of  the  Minorites.  The  crafly  avarice 
of  the  Pope  was  too  much  for  the  simple  avarice  of  the 
Order.  They  ofiered  to  deposit  forty  thousand  ducats 
with  certain  bankers,  as  the  price  q£  the  Papal  permis- 
sion to  hold  lands.  The  Pope  appeared  to  listen  fiivor- 
ably  till  the  money  was  in  the  bankers'  hands.  He 
then  discovered  that  the  concessicm  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Order,  and  to  the 
will  of  the  seraphic  Francis;  but  as  they  could  not 
hold  property,  the  property  in  the  bankers'  hands  could 
not  be  theirs.  He  absolved  the  bankers  from  tlicir 
obligation  to  repay  the  Franciscans,  and  seized  for  his 

1  WestmiDetor  says  that  it  was  rumored  that  the  Statute  of  Mortmain 
was  chiefly  aimed  at  restraining  the  avidity  of  the  Franciscans.  —  y.  p. 
«05. 
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proper  use  the  unowned  treasures.  It  was  a  bold  and 
desperate  measure,  even  in  a  Pope,  a  Pope  with  the 
power  and  authority  of  Boniface,  to  estrange  the  loyal* 
ty  of  the  Minorites,  dispersed,  but  in  strict  union, 
throughout  the  world,  and  now  in  command  not  merely 
of  the  popular  mind,  but  of  the  profoundest  theology 
of  the  age. 

But  if  the  higha:  Franciscans  might  thus  be  disposed 
to  taunt  the  rapacity  of  Boniface,  which  had  l^ed 
their  own,  and  throughout  the  Order  might  prevail  a 
brooding  and  unavowed  hostility  to  the  intractable 
Pontiff;  it  was  worse  among  the  lower  Franciscans, 
who  had  begun  to  draw  off  into  a  separate  and  inimical 
community.  These  were  already  under  dark  suspicions 
of  heresy,  and  of  belief  in  prophecies  (hereafter  to  be 
more  fully  shown  ^),  no  less  hostile  to  the  whole  hierar- 
chical system  than  the  tenets  of  the  Albigensians,  or  of 
the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo.  To  them  Bonifiice  was, 
if  not  the  Antichrist,  hardly  less  an  object  of  devout 
abhorrence.  To  the  Fraticelli,  Coelestine  was  ever  the 
model  Pope.  The  Coelestinians  had  either  blended 
with  the  Fraticelli,  or  were  bound  to  them  by  the 
closest  sympathies.  With  them,  Boniface  was  still  an 
usurper  who  disgraced  the  throne  which  he  had  ob- 
tained through  lawless  craft  and  violence,  by  the  main 
tciiance  of  an  iniquitous,  unchristian  system,  a  system 
implacably  irreconcilable  with  Apostolic  poverty,  and 
therefore  with  Apostolic  faith.  The  Fraticelli,  or  C(b- 
lestinians,  as  has  been  seen,  had  their  poet ;  and  perhaps 
the  rude  rhymes  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  to  the  tunes  and 
in  the  rhythm  of  much  of  the  popular  hymnology, 

1  We  most  await  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  for  the  full  development 
of  their  tenets. 
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sounded  more  powerfullj  in  the  ears  of  men,  starred 
with  no  less  fire  the  hearts  of  his  simpler  hearers,  Uian 
in  later  days  the  sublime  terzains  of  Dante.  Jacopone 
da  Todi  was  a  lawyer,  of  a  gaj  and  jovial  life.  His 
wife,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  noble  birth,  was  deeply 
religious.  During  a  solemn  festival  in  the  church,  she 
fell  on  the  pavement  firom  a  scaffold.  Jacopone  rushed 
to  loosen  her  dress ;  the  dying  woman  struggled  widi 
more  than  feminine  modesty ;  she  was  found  swathed 
in  the  coarsest  sackcloth.  Jacopone  at  once  renounced 
the  world,  and  became  a  Franciscan  tertiary;  in  the 
rigor  of  his  asceticism,  in  the  sternness  of  his  opinions,  a 
true  brother  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  Fraticelli.  We 
have  heard  Jacopone  admonish  Coelestine:  his  rude 
verse  was  no  less  bold  against  Boniface.^ 

Boniface  pursued  the  Fraticelli,  whose  dangerous 
doctrines  his  well-infermed  sagacity  could  not  but  fcir 
low  out  to  their  inevitable  conclusions  ;*  even  if  they 
had  not  yet  announced  that  coming  reign  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  was  to  supersede  and  sweep  away  all  the 
hierarchy.  He  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  their  men- 
acing prophecies.  He  cut  off  at  once  this  rebellious 
branch  from  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  denounced 
them  as  obstinate  irreclaimable  heretics.'    Jacopcme, 

1 A  poMB  h«s  diM|ypeafed  from  the  later  editioost— 

«<0PftIMlB0Blfllrf0 

Molto  bai  gioeato  al  moiMlo, 
Praao  obe  fioeoiido 
N<m  te  panfa  partlra.'* 

Thii  is  genuine  Jacopone.    Two  stanzas,  alluding  to  the  toeoe  at  Anagni, 
seem  of  a  more  donbtftil  hand. —  Note  to  the  Gennan  translation  of  Osanam 
on  the  Religions  Poets  of  Italy,  by  Dr.  Julins,  p.  188. 
3  Compare  Ferretos  Yicentinos,  end  of  second  book,  rharacter  of  Boni- 

s  On  the  Fratioelli,  Baynaldus,  p.  S40.    In  Uie  bnU  of  Boniftot 
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not  without  canse  (he  had  been  the  secretary  in  that 
league  of  the  Colonnas  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  France), 
became  an  object  of  persecution ;  that  persecution,  as 
usual)  only  gave  him  the  honor  and  increasing  in- 
fluence of  a  martyr ;  his  verses  were  hardly  less  bold, 
and  were  more  endeai^  to  the  passions,  and  sunk 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  men.^ 

A  Pope  of  a  Ghibelline  family,  an  apostate,  as  he 
was  justly  or  unjustly  thought,  who  had  carried  Guelf- 
ism  to  an  unprecedented  height  of  arrogance,  and  en- 
forced its  triumph  with  remorseless  severity,  centred  of 
course  on  himself  the  detestation  of  all  true  Ghibellines. 
He  had  trampled  down,  but  not  exterminated,  the  Co- 
lonnas ;  their  dispersion,  if  less  dangerous  to  his  power, 
was  more  dangerous  to  his  fame.  Wherever  they  went 
they  spread  the  most  hateful  stories  of  his  pride,  per- 
fidy, cruelty,  avarice,  so  that  even  now  we  cannot  dis- 
criminate darkened  truth  from  baseless  calumny.  The 
greedy  ears  of  the  Ghibellines  throughout  Italy,  of  his 
enemies  throughout  Christendom,  drank  in  and  gave 
further  currency  to  these  sinister  and  rankling  antipa- 
thies. 

But  the  measure  by  which  Boniface  hoped  almost  to 
exterminate  GhibeUinism,  by  placing  on  the  throne  of 
Naples  a  powerful  monarch,  instead  of  the  feeble  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Angevine  line,  thus  wresting  Sicily 
forever  from  the  house  of  Arragon,  and  so  putting  an 

tkem,  he  b  extremely  indignant  at  their  apostasy.  They  averred  "  quod 
tempore  interdkti  meliut  qnam  alio  tempore  sit  eiadem,  et  qood  propter  ex- 
eommimicationem  dbiu  non  minus  sapidus  sit  temporalis,  nee  minus  bene 
dormiont  propterea."  —  p.  343. 

1  There  is  to  my  ear  a  bitter  and  insulting  tone  in  the  two  satires  written 
from  his  prison,  in  which  he  seems  to  supplicate,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
Creat  the  Papal  absolution  as  indifferent  to  one  so  full  as  he  was  of  hatred 
ff  himself  and  love  of  Christ  —  Satire  xviL  xix. 
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end  to  the  war,  was  most  disastrous  to  his  peace  and  to 
his  iame.  The  invitation  of  Charles  of  Valois  to  be 
the  soldier,  protector,  ally  of  the  Pcqw,  ended  in  revolt- 
ohariMof  ^g  half  Italy,  while  it  had  not  the  slightest 
vaiou.  effect  in  mitigating  the  subsequent  &tal  col* 

lision  with  France.  Had  Charles  of  Valois  never  tram- 
pled on  the  liberties  of  Florence,  Dante  might  never 
have  fallen  off  to  Ghibellmism,  he  might  have  been 
silent  of  the  fate  of  Boniface  in  hell.  Hardly  had 
Charles  of  Valois  descended  into  Italy,  when  Bonifitce 
coula  not  disguise  to  himself  that  he  had  introduced  a 
master  instead  of  a  vassal.  The  haughty  Frenchman 
paid  as  little  respect,  in  his  inordinate  ambition,  to  the 
counsels,  admonitions,  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  as  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Italian  people,  or  the  laws  of  justice, 
humanity,  or  good  &ith.  The  summary  of  Charles  of 
Valois'  expedition  into  Italy,  the  expedition  of  the  lieu- 
tenant and  peacemaker  of  the  Pope,  was  contained  in 
that  sarcastic  sentence  alluded  to  above,  **  He  came  to 
establish  peace  in  Tuscany,  and  left  war ;  he  went  to 
Sicily  to  wage  war,  and  made  a  disgracdul  peace.'* 
Through  Charles  of  Valois  the  Pope  became  an  object 
of  execration  in  Florence,  of  mistrust  and  hatred 
throughout  Italy;  the  anathematized  Frederick  ob- 
tained fiiU  possession  of  Sicily  for  his  life,  and  as  much 
longer  as  his  descendants  could  hold  it.^  It  were  per- 
haps hard  to  determine  which  of  the  two  brothers 
shook  the  power,  and  made  the  name  of  Boni&ce  more 
odious  to  mankind,  his  friend  and  ally  Charles  of  Va- 
lois, or  his  foe  Philip  the  Fair. 

The  arrc^nt  interposition  of  the  Pope  in  the  aflSurs 
■nfiMid       of  Scotland  was  rejected,  not  only  by  tba 
I  8«e  belbre,  p.  92L 
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King  but  bj  the  English  nation.  The  Parliament 
met  at  Lincoln.  There  assembled  one  hun-  PftrUamani 
dred  and  four  of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  a.d.  laoi. 
realm,  among  the  first,  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,^  whose  bold  opposition  had 
compelled  the  King  to  sign  the  two  charters,  with 
additional  securities  for  the  protection  of  the  subject 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  they  had  joined 
with  the  Archbishop  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the 
King.  The  Universities  sent  their  most  distinguished 
doctors  of  civil  law  ;  the  monasteries  had  been  ordered 
to  furnish  all  documents  which  could  throw  light  on 
the  controversy.  The  answer  to  the  Pope's  Bull, 
agreed  on  after  some  discussion,  was  signed  by  all 
the  Nobles.  It  expressed  the  amazement  of  the  Lords 
in  Parliament  at  the  unheard-of  pretensions  advanced 
in  the  Papal  Bull,  asserted  the  immemorial  supremacy 
of  the  King  of  England  over  the  King  of  Scotland  in 
the  times  of  the  Britons  and  of  the  Saxons.  Scotland 
had  never  paid  feudal  allegiance  to  the  Church.  The 
King  of  England  is  in  no  way  accountable  or  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  for  his  rights  over  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  he  must  not  permit  those  rights 
to  be  called  in  question.  It  would  be  a  disinheritance 
of  the  crown  of  England  and  of  the  royal  dignity,  a 
subversion  of  the  state  of  England,  if  the  King  should 
appear  by  his  proctors  or  ambassadors  to  plead  on  those 
rights  in  the  Court  of  Rome ;  an  infringement  of  the 
ancient  liberties,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  realm,  *^  to 


•  It  was  Bigod  wbo  refttsed  to  sttend  the  King  «8  Earl  Marshal  to  Flan- 
ders. "  By  the  everlasting  God/'  said  Edward,  **  Sir  Earl,  70a  shall  go  01 
hang.**  **B7the  everlasting  God,"  answered  Bigod,  **I  will  neither  go 
HOT  hang.'* 
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the  maintenance  of  which  we  are  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath,  and  which  by  Gt)d's  grace  we  will  maintain  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  with  our  whole  strength. 
We  neither  permit,  nor  will  we  permit  (we  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  so)  our  Lord 
the  King,  even  if  he  should  so  design  to  comply,  or 
attempt  compliance,  with  demands  so  unprecedented, 
so  unlawful,  so  prejudicial,  so  unheard  of.  Where- 
fore we  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  your  Holiness 
to  leave  our  King,  a  true  Catholic,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  peaceful  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  all  his  rights,  liberties,  customs, 
and  laws."^ 

King  Eklward,  however,  to  quiet  the  conscience  of 
the  Pope,  not,  as  he  distincdy  declared,  as  submitting 
to  his  judgment,  condescended  to  make  a  fall  and  elab- 
orate statement  of  his  title  to  the  homage  of  Scotland, 
in  a  document  which  seemed  to  presume  on  the  igno- 
rance or  credulity  of  his  Holiness  as  to  the  history  of 
England  and  of  the  world,  with  boldness  only  equalled 
by  the  coimter-statements  of  the  Scottish  Regency.  It 
is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  state  of  human  knowl- 
edge when  poetry  and  history  are  one,  when  the  mythic 
and  historic  have  the  same  authority  even  as  to  grave 
legal  claims,  and  questions  affecting  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

The  origin  of  the  King  of  England's  supremacy 
ci^ijj^fa  over  Scotland  mounts  almost  to  immemorial 
■*«*"*•  antiquity.  Brute,  the  Trojan,  in  the  days  of 
Eli  and  Samuel,  conquered  the  island  of  Albion  from 
the  Giants.  He  divided  it  among  his  three  sons,  Lo- 
crine,  Albanact,  and  Camber.     Albanact  was  slain  in 

1  Bjmer,  dated  Feb.  12, 1801. 
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battle  by  a  foreign  invader,  Humber.  Locrine  avenged 
his  death,  slew  the  usurper,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
river  which  took  his  name,  and  subjected  the  realm  of 
Albanact  (Scotland)  to  that  of  Britain.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Dunwallo,  King  of  Britain,  Belinus  and  Bren- 
nus,  Belinus  received  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  Brennus 
that  of  Scotland,  under  his  brother,  according  to  the 
Trojan  law  of  primogeniture.  King  Arthur  bestowed 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  on  Angusil,  who  bore  Ar- 
thur's sword  before  him  in  sign  of  fealty.  So,  through- 
out the  Saxon  race,  almost  every  famous  King,  from 
Athelstan  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  either  ap- 
pointed Kings  of  Scotland  or  received  homage  from 
them.  The  Normans  exercised  the  same  supremacy^ 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  King  Edward's  father, 
Henry  III.  The  King  dauntlessly  relates  acts  of 
submission  and  fealty  from  all  the  Scottish  Eangs.  He 
concludes  this  long  and  labored  manifesto  \rith  the  as- 
sertion of  his  full,  absolute,  indefeasible  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  in  right  of  property,  as 
of  possession  ;  and  that  he  will  neidier  do  any  act,  nor 
give  any  security,  which  will  in  the  least  derogate  from 
that  right  and  that  possession. 

The  Pope  received  this  extraordinary  statement  with 
consummate  solemnity.  He  handed  it  over^Q^,,^^ 
to  Baldred  Basset,  the  Envoy  of  the  Scottish  ^^^'^ 
Regency.  In  due  time  appeared  the  answer,  which, 
with  the  same  grave  unsuspiciousness,  meets  the  Ejng 
on  his  own  ground.  The  Scots  had  their  legend,  which 
for  this  purpose  becomes  equally  authentic  history. 
They  deny  not  Brute  or  his  conquest ;  but  they  hold 
their  independent  descent  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  who  sojourned  at  Athens  and 
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subdued  Ireland.  Her  sons  conquered  Scotland  from 
the  degenerate  race  of  Brute.  The  Saxon  snpremacj, 
if  there  were  such  supremacy,  is  no  precedent  for 
Edward,  a  descendant  of  Norman  kings.  No  act  o( 
homage  was  ever  performed  to  them  bj  any  Song  of 
Scotland,  but  by  William  the  Lion,  and  that  for  lands 
held  within  the  kingdom  of  England.  They  assert  the 
absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Eklward, 
did  he  not  mistrust  his  cause,  could  not  decline  that 
just  and  infallible  tribunal.  Scotland  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  an  allodial  fief,  an  inalienable  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  was  contained  in  the  oniyersal 
grant  of  Constantine  the  Emperor,  of  all  islands  in  the 
ocean  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.' 

But  these  more  remote  controversies  were  now  to  be 
Qnami  with  drowucd  in  the  din  of  that  absorbing  strife, 
^^*'^'  on  which  Christendom  gazed  in  silent  amaze- 
ment, the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France.  Boniface  must  descend  from  his  tranquil 
eminence,  as  dictator  of  peace,  as  arbiter  between  con- 
tending Kings,  to  a  long  furious  altercation  of  royal 
Eklicts  and  Papal  Bulls,  in  which,  if  rrt  all  respect  for 
the  Roman  See,  at  least  for  himself  was  thrown  aside ; 
in  which,  if  not  his  life,  hb  power  and  his  personal  lib- 
erty were  openly  menaced ;  in  which  on  his  side  he 
threatened  to  excommunicate,  to  depose  by  some  pow 
erful  league  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  and  was 
himself  summoned  to  appear  before  a  General  Council 
to  answer  for  the  most  monstrous  crimes.  The  strife 
closed  with  his  seizure  in  his  own  palace,  and  in  his 
hastened  death. 

As  this  strife  with  France  became  more  violent,  the 

1  RTiEar.    Co  the  Scotch  plea  compare  Fordon,  Sooftf  Chzoaiooft 
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King  of  England,  whom  each  party  would  fear  to 
ofiend,  calmly  pursued  his  plans  of  security  ^j^.  p,^  ^^ 
and  aggrandizement.  The  rights  of  the  Ro-  ^,^^ 
man  See  to  the  fief  of  Scotland  quietly  sunk  tt*'*'**^^- 
into  oblivion ;  the  liberties  of  the  oppressed  Scots 
ceased  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  their  spiritual  vin- 
dicator. The  change  in  the  views  of  the  Pope  was 
complete  ;  his  inactivity  in  the  cause  of  the  Scots  grew 
mto  indii*6ct  support  of  the  King  of  England.  In  an 
extant  Bull  he  reproves  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  other  Prelates  of  Scotland,  for  thdr  obstinate  main- 
tenance of  an  unnatural  rebellion :  he  treats  them  as 
acting  unworthily  ot  their  holy  calling,  and  threatens 
them  with  condign  censure;  those  very  Prelates  for 
whose  imprisonment  he  had  condemned  the  King  of 
England.^ 

Nor  was  Philip  less  disposed  to  abandon  the  Scottish 
insurgents  to  their  fisUe.  After  obtaining  for  them  the 
short  truce  of  Angers,  he  no  longer  interposed  in  their 
behalf.  There  might  almost  seem  a  tacit  understand- 
ing between  the  Kings.  Ekiward,  in  like  manner,  for- 
got his  faithful  ally  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was 
confined  in  a  Frendi  prison  as  a  rebellious  vassal.  He 
did  not  insist  on  lus  Uberation,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  even  remonstrated  against  this  humiliating  wrong. 

The  quarrel  between  Boniface  YIII.  and  Philip  the 
Fair  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  Papal  history, 
the  taming  point  after  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
Papacy  sank  with  a  swifl  and  precipitate  descent,  and 
firom  which  it  never  rose  again  to  the  same  command- 
ing height  It  led  rapidly,  if  not  directly  and  imme- 
diately, to  that  debasing  period  which  has  been  called 
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the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon, 
daring  which  they  became  not  much  more  than  the 
slaves  of  the  Kings  of  France.  It  was  the  strife  of 
the  two  proudest,  hardest,  and  least  conciliatory  of  men, 
in  defence  of  the  two  most  stubbornly  irreconcilable 
principles  which  could  be  brought  into  collision,  with 
everything  to  exasperate,  nothing  to  avert,  to  break,  or 
to  mitigate  the  shock. 

The  causes  which  led  more  immediately  to  this  dis- 
astrous discord  seem  petty  and  insignificant ;  but  when 
two  violent,  ambitious,  and  unyielding  men  toe  op- 
posed, each  strenuous  in  the  assertion  of  incompatiUe 
claims,  small  causes  provoke  and  irritate  the  feud,  more 
perhaps  than  some  one  great  object  of  contest.  The 
clergy  of  France  had  many  grievances,  complained  of 
many  usurpations  on  the  part  of  Philip,  his  family,  and 
his  officers,  which  were  duly  brought  before  the  Papa7 
court.  The  Bishop  of  Laon  had  been  suspended  from 
his  spiritual  functions  by  the  Pope ;  he  was  cited  to 
Rome.  The  King  sequestered  and  took  possession  of 
the  lands  and  goods  as  of  a  vacant  See.  John,  Cardi- 
nal of  St.  Cecilia,  had  devised  certain  estates  which  he 
held  in  France  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  for  poor 
clerks  in  Paris.  Philip,  it  is  not  known  on  what  plea, 
seized  the  lands,  and  refused  to  restore  them,  though 
admonished  by  the  Pope.  Robert  of  Artois,  the  King's 
brother,  claimed  against  the  Bishop  part  of  the  city  of 
Cambray :  he  continued  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  the 
Papal  censure.  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  complained 
that  his  estates,  sequestered  by  the  King  for  his  own 
use  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See,  had  not  been  fully 
restored  to  the  Archiepiscopate.  The  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne  was  involved  in  two  disputes,  one  with  the 
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Viscount  of  that  city,  who  claimed  to  hold  his  castle  in 
Narbonne  of  the  King,  not  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
had  received,  as  was  asserted  on  the  other  hand,  the 
homage  and  fealty  of  hb  father.  A  Council  was  held 
at  Beziers  on  the  subject:  and  an  appeal  made  to  Paris. 
The  second  feud  related  to  tiio  district  of  Maguelone, 
which  the  officers  of  St.  Louis  had  usurped  from  the 
See  of  Narbonne ;  but  on  an  appeal  to  Clement  IV.,  it 
had  been  ceded  back  to  the  Church.  The  officers  of 
Philip  were  again  in  possession  of  Maguelone.  On 
this  subject  came  a  strong,  but  not  intemperate  remon- 
strance from  the  Pope,  yet  in  which  might  be  heard 
the  fint  &int  murmurs  of  the  brooding  stoim.  The 
Pope  naturally  set  before  the  King  the  example  of  his 
pious  and  sainted  grandsire  Louis.  That  canonization 
is  always  represented  as  an  act  of  condescending  favor, 
not  as  a  right  extorted  by  the  unquestioned  virtues  and 
acknowledged  miracles  of  St.  Louis;  and  as  binding 
the  kingdom  of  France,  especially  his  descendants  on 
the  throne,  in  an  irredeemable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Holy  See.  "  The  Pope  cannot  overlook  such  aggres 
sions  as  those  of  the  King  on  the  rights  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne  without  incurring  the  blame  of 
dumb  dogs,  who  dare  not  bark ; "  he  warns  the  King 
against  the  false  prophets  with  honeyed  lips,  the  evil 
counsellors,  the  extent  of  whose  fittal  influence  he  al« 
ready,  no  doubt,  dimly  foresaw,  the  lawyers,  on  whom 
the  King  depended  in  all  his  acts,  whether  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  rights,  or  the  usurpation  of 
those  of  others. 

As  yet  there  was  no  open  breach.  No  doubt  the 
recollection  of  the  former  feud  rankled  in  the  hearts 
of  both.     The  unmeasured  pretensions  of  the  Pope  in 
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the  Bull  which  exempted  the  clei^  altogether  from 
taxation  for  the  state  had  not  been  rescinded,  only 
mitigated  as  regarded  France.  All  these  smaller  vexa- 
tious acts  of  rapacity  showed  that  the  King  was  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  spirit,  which  would  proceed  to  any 
extremity  rather  than  yield  this  prerogative  of  hk 
crown. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  PhiUp  with  the  arbitration  of 
Bom'face  between  France  and  England ;  his  indignar 
tion  that  the  arbitrament,  which  had  been  referred  to 
Benedetto  Gaetani,  not  to  Pope  Boniface,  had  been 
published  in  the  form  of  a  Bull ;  the  fury  into  which 
the  King  and  the  nobles  were  betrayed  by  the  articles 
concerning  the  Count  of  Flanders,  rest  on  no  extant 
contemporary  authority ;  yet  are  so  particular  and  so 
characteristic  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
invention  of  the  French  historians.^  It  is  said  that  the 
Bull,  which  had  been  ostentatiously  read  before  a  great 
public  assembly  in  the  Vatican,  was  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  by  an  English  prelate,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  Papal  Legate  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
ambassador  of  England;  that  besides  the  articles  of 
peace  between  France  and  England,  it  ordered  the 
King  to  surrender  to  the  Count  of  Flanders  all  the 
cities  which  he  had  taken  during  the  war,  to  deliver  up 
his  daughter,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  France  dur- 
ing two  years,  and  to  allow  the  Count  of  Flanders  to 

1  The  Bull  as  published  in  Ryxner  contains  no  article  relating  to  Um 
Count  of  Flanders;  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  dispute  between  FYance 
and  England,  and  the  afiairs  of  Gasconj.  That  article,  if  there  were  such, 
must  have  been  separate  and  distinct.  The  English  ambassadors,  accord- 
ing to  another  document  (New  Hymer),  refused  to  enter  into  the  negotia- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Bar.  The  tvt 
noonts  submitted,  like  the  two  kings,  to  the  Papal  arbitration. 
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marry  her  according  to  his  own  choice ;  ^  and  also  com- 
manded Philip  himself  to  take  up  the  Cross  for  the 
Holy  Land.  The  King  could  not  restrain  his  wrath. 
Count  Robert  of  Artois  seized  the  insolent  parchment: 
*^Such  dishonor  shall  never  fall  on  the  kingdom  of 
France."  He  threw  it  into  the  fire.^  Some  trembled, 
some  highly  lauded  this  contempt  of  the  Pope. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  PhiUp  took  a  step  of  more  de* 
cided  disdain  and  hostility  to  the  Pope,  in  entering  inti* 
an  open  alliance  and  connection  by  marriage  with  the 
excommunicated  Albert  of  Austria.  The  King  of  the 
Romans  and  the  King  of  France  met  in  great  pomp 
between  Toul  and  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  confines  of  their 
kingdoms.  Blanche,  the  sister  of  Philip,  was  solemnly 
espoused  to  Rodolph,  son  of  Albert  of  Austria.  This 
step  impUed  more  than  mistrust,  total  disbelief  in  the 
promises  held  out  by  Pope  Boniface  to  Charles  of  Va- 
lois,  that  not  merely  he  should  be  placed,  as  the  reward 
of  his  Italian  conquests,  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  but  that  the  Pope  would  insure  his  succession 
to  the  Empire  of  the  West,  held  to  be  vacant  by  the 


1 1  have  quoted  above  the  buU  aDnalling  the  marrUge  contract  of  jonng 
Edward  of  England  with  this  princees,  p.  279. 

sDopuy,  Mezeraj,  and  Vellj  relate  all  this  without  hesitation.  Sm- 
mondi  rejects  it  altogether.  Dapuj  refers  to  Villani,  where  there  is  not  a 
word  about  it,  and  to  the  Flemish  historian  Ouderghest  **  De  Philippe  le 
Bel,  en  la  presence  de  plusieurs  Princes  du  Royaulme,  et  entre  autres  d« 
Robert  Comte  d* Artois,  lequels  apper^oivant  d^une  inusit^e  melancholie  et 
tristesse  que  la  dicte  sentence  avait  caus^  au  oceur  d'iceluy,  print  les  dictes 
bulles  des  mains  d«  TArdi^vSque  (Rheims)  lesqnels  il  dechira  et  jecta  au 
fen,  disant  que  tel  deshonnenr  n*aviendroit  jamais  k  un  Roi  de  France. 
Dont  aucuns  des  Assistants  le  lou^rent  grandement,  les  autres  le  blasmd- 
rent.'*  —  Ouderghest,  p.  222.  It  is  singular  that  there  is  the  same  obscu- 
rity about  the  demand  made,  it  is  said,  by  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  —  one  of  the  causes  whi/Ji  exasperated 
Philip  most  violently  against  that  prelate. 
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death  of  Adolph  of  Nassau.  These  magnificent  hopes 
the  Pope  had  not  the  power,  Philip  manifestly  believed 
that  he  had  not  the  will,  to  accompUsh.^  Albert  of 
Austria  was  jet  under  the  Papal  ban  as  the  murderer 
of  lus  Sovereign.  Boniface  had  exhorted  the  ecclesias- 
tical electors  to  resist  his  usurpation,  as  he  esteemed  it, 
to  the  utmost  Neither  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  nor 
of  Cologne  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Albert  of 
Austria  communicated  this  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
royal  house  of  France  to  the  Pope ;  and  no  doubt  hoped 
to  advance  at  least  the  recognition  of  his  title  as  King 
of  the  Romans.  Boniface  refiised  to  admit  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  vassal  who  had  slain  his  lord,  of  a  Prince 
who,  without  the  Papal  sanction,  dared  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Romans.^ 

Rumors  of  more  ostentatious  contemptuousness  were 
Rnmon  widdy  disseminated  in  Transalpine  Christen- 
ftM.  dom,  and  among  the  Ghibellines  of  Northern 

Italy.  Boni£Bu;e  had  appeared  in  warlike  attire,  and 
declared  that  himself,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was 
the  only  Caasar.  During  the  Jubilee  he  had  displayed 
himself  alternately  in  the  splendid  habiliments  of  the 
Pope  and  those  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  crown  on  his 
head,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  the  Imperial  sandals 
on  his  feet ;  he  had  two  swords  borne  before  him,  and 
thus  openly  assumed  the  full  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual supremacy  over  mankind.  These  reports,  whether 
grounded  on  some  misunderstanding  of  acts  or  words, 
or  on  the  general  haughty  demeanor  of  the  Pope, 
whether  gross  exaggeration  or  absolute  invention,  were 

1  Historia  Aostnlis,  apad  Freher,  L  417,  sub  ann.  1S09.    LdlmitK,  Cod. 
Dfplom.  i.  36. 
s  Baj-nald.  sab  ann.  1300. 
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no  doubt  spread  by  the  industrious  vindictiveness  of  the 
Pontiff's  enemies.^  It  was  no  augury  of  peace  that 
some  of  the  Colonnas  were  openly  received  at  the  court 
of  France :  Stephen,  the  nephew  of  the  two  Tb*ooioiuiM. 
Cardinals  (they  remained  at  Genoa),  Sciarra,  a  name 
afterwards  more  fetal  to  the  Pope,  redeemed  by  the 
liberality  of  the  King  from  the  corsairs  who  had  taken 
him  on  the  high  s^as.  It  is  far  from  unprobable  that 
fr^m  the  Colonnas  and  their  partisans,  not  only  such 
statements  as  these  had  their  source  or  their  blacker 
coloring,  but  even  darker  and  more  heinous  charges. 
These  were  all  seized  by  the  lawyers,  Peter  Flotte  and 
Wflliam  of  Nogaret.  Italian  revenge,  brooding  over 
cruel  and  unforgiven  injuries,  degradation,  impoverish- 
ment, exile ;  Ghibelline  hatred,  with  the  discomfiture 
of  ecclesiastical  ambition  in  the  Churchmen,  would  be 
little  scrupulous  as  to  the  weapons  which  it  would  em- 
ploy. Boniface,  if  not  the  victim  of  his  overweening 
arrogance,  may  have  been  the  victim  of  his  own  vio- 
lence and  implacability. 

The  unfortunate,  if  not  insulting,  choice  of  his  Leg 
ate  at  this  peculiar  crisis  precipitated  the  rupture.  In- 
stead of  one  of  the  grave,  smooth,  distinguished,  if 
inflexible,  Cardinals  of  his  own  court,  Boniface  in- 
trusted with  this  difficult  mission  a  man  turbulent, 
intriguing,  odious  to  Philip ;  with  notions  of  sacerdotal 
{K)wer  as  stem  and  unbending  as  his  own  ;  a  subject  of 
the  King  of  France,  yet  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  that  subjection  was  recent  and  doubtftd.  Ber- 
nard Saisset  had  been  Abbot  of  St  Anto-  i 


nine's  in  Pamiers,  a  city  of  Languedoc.    The  PunSen. 
Counts  of  Foix  had  a  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  Abbot 

1  Of  one  thing  only  I  am  confident,  that  they  are  not  later  inventioot 
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over  that  city  and  oyer  the  domains  of  the  convent 
But  the  house  of  Foix  during  the  Albigensian  war  had 
lost  all  its  power ;  these  rights  passed  first  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,  then  to  the  King  of  France.  But  the  King 
of  France,  Philip  the  Hardy,  had  rewarded  Roger 
Bernard,  Count  of  Foix,  for  his  services  in  the  war  of 
Catalonia,  with  the  grant  of  all  his  rights  over  Pamiers, 
except  the  absolute  suzerainty.  The  Abbots  resisted 
the  grant,  and  reftised  all  accommodation.  The  Eling 
commanded  the  Viscount  of  Bigorre,  who  held  the 
castle,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  of  Foix. 
A.».  1286,  "^^^  Abbot  appealed  to  Rome.  Roger  Ber- 
^^^  nard  was  excommunicated ;  his  lands  placed 

under  interdict.  The  Pope  erected  the  city  of 
Pamiers  into  a  Bishopric;  Bernard  Saisset  became 
Bishop,  and  condescended  to  receive  a  large  sum  fix>m 
the  Count  of  Foix,  with  a  fixed  rent  on  the  estates. 
The  Count  of  Foix  did  homage  at  the  feet  of  the 
Bishop. 

Such  was  the  man  chosen  by  Boniface  as  Legate  to 
the  proud  and  irascible  Philip  the  Fair.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  special  object  of  his  mission  or  of  his 
instructions.  It  is  said  that  he  held  the  loftiest  and 
most  contemptuous  language  concerning  the  illimitable 
power  of  the  Church  over  all  temporal  sovereigns ; 
that  his  arrogant  demeanor  rendered  his  demands  still 
more  insulting;  that  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  the 
liberation  of  iJie  Count  of  Flanders  and  his  daughter. 
Philip,  after  the  proclamation  of  his  truce  with  Eng- 
land, had  again  sent  a  powerftil  army  into  Flanders : 
the  Count  was  abandoned  by  the  King  of  England, 
abandoned  by  his  own  subjects.  Guy  of  Dampierre 
(we  have  before  alluded  to  his  fete)  had  been  com- 
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pelled  to  surrender  with  his  fiimSy,  and  was  now  a  pris^ 
oner  in  France.  Philip  had  the  most  deep-rooted 
hatred  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  as  a  rebellious  vassal, 
and  as  one  whom  he  had  cruelly  injured.  Some  pas- 
sion as  profound  as  this,  or  his  most  sensitive  pride, 
must  have  been  galled  by  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  or 
even  Philip  the  Fair  would  hardly  have  been  goaded 
to  measures  of  such  vindictive  violence,  Philip  was 
surrounded  by  his  great  lawyers,  his  Chancellor  Peter 
Flotte,  his  confidential  advisers,  Enguerrand  de  Ma- 
rigny,  William  de  Plasian,  and  William  of  Nogaret, 
honest  counsellors  as  far  as  the  advancement  of  the 
royal  power,  the  independence  of  the  temporal  on  the 
spiritual  sovereignty,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
by  learned  and  able  men,  according  to  fixed  principles 
of  law,  instead  of  the  wild  and  uncertain  judgments 
of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  lay  or  ecclesiastic  ;  dangerous 
counsellors,  as  servile  instruments  of  royal  encroaclir 
ment,  oppression,  and  exaction ;  everywhere  straining 
the  law,  the  old  Roman  law,  in  favor  of  the  kingly  pre- 
rogative, beyond  its  proper  despotism.  Philip,  by  their 
advice,  determined  to  arraign  the  Papal  Legate,  as  a 
subject  guilty  at  least  of  spoken  treason.  He  allowed 
the  Bishop  to  depart,  but  Saisset  was  followed  Maj.isoi. 
or  preceded  by  a  commission  sent  to  Toulouse,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Angers  and  the  Vidame  of  Amiens,  to 
collect  secret  information  as  to  his  conduct  and  }an- 
gnage.  So  soon  as  the  Legate  Bishop  arrived  in  his 
diocese,  he  found  a  formidable  array  of  charges  pre- 
pared against  him.  Twenty-four  witnesses  had  been 
examined ;  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Comminges,  the 
Bishops  of  Toulouse,  Beziers,  and  Maguelone,  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Pepoul.     He  was  accused  of  simony,  of  hei^ 
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esy,  principally  as  regarded  confession.^  The  Bishop 
woald  have  fled  at  once  to  Rome  ;  but  this  flight  with- 
out the  leave  of  the  King  or  his  metropolitan  had  in- 
curred tlie  forfeiture  of  his  temporaUties.  He  sent  die 
Abbot  of  Mas  d^Asil  humbly  to  entreat  permission  to 
retire.  But  the  King's  commissioners  were  on  the 
watch.  The  Vidame  of  Amiens  stood  by  night  at  the 
gates  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  summoned  the  Bish(^ 
to  appear  before  the  King,  searched  all  his  chambers, 
set  the  royal  seal  on  all  his  books,  papers,  money,  plate, 
on  his  episcopal  ornaments.  It  is  even  said  that  his 
domestics  were  put  to  the  torture  to  obtain  evidence 
against  him.  After  some  delay,  the  Prelate  set  out 
July,  1301.  from  Toulouse,  accompanied  by  the  captaiq 
of  the  cross-bowmen  and  his  troop,  the  Seneschal  of 
Toulouse,  and  two  royal  sergeants  —  ostendbly  to  do 
him  honor ;  in  &ct,  as  a  guard  upon  the  prisoner. 

The  King  was  holding  his  Court-plenary,  a  Parlia- 
Oet.M.  ment  of  the  whole  realm,  at  Senlis.  The 
Bishop  appeared  before  him,  as  he  sat  surrounded  by 
the  princes,  prelates,  knights,  and  ecclesiastics.  Peter 
Flotte,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  rose  and  arraigned  the 
Bishop  as  having  uttered  many  contemptuous  and 
obarges  treasonable  words  against  the  King's  Majesty. 
SaiiMt.  He  ofiered  to  substantiate  these  grave  charges 
by  unexceptionable  witnesses.  Then  Bishop  Bernard 
was  accused  of  having  repeated  a  prediction  of  Saint 
Louis,  that  in  the  third  generation,  under  a  weak 
prince,  the  kingdom  of  France  would  pass  forever  frt>m 
his  line  into  that  of  strangers ;  of  having  said  that 
Philip  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  the  crown ;  that 

1  Dnpny,  Preuves,  p.  626.    There  may  be  read  the  depondora  of  the 
vitneseee. 
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he  was  not  of  the  pure  race  of  Charlemagne,  but  of  ti 
bastard  branch ;  that  he  was  no  true  King,  but  a  hand- 
some image,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  being  looked 
upon  with  admiration  by  the  world ;  that  he  deserved 
no  name  but  that  of  issuer  of  base  money ;  ^  that  his 
court  was  treacherous,  corrupt,  and  unbelieving  as 
himself;  that  he  had  grievously  oppressed  by  tyranny 
and  extortion  all  who  spoke  the  language  of  Toulouse ; 
that  he  had  no  authority  over  Pamiers,  which  was 
neither  within  the  realm  nor  held  of  the  kingdom  ot 
France.  There  were  other  charges  of  acts,  not  of 
words ;  secret  overtures  to  England ;  attempts  to  alien- 
ate the  loyalty  of  the  Counts  of  Comminges,  and  to 
induce  the  province  of  Languedoc  to  revolt,  and  set  up 
her  old  independent  Counts.*  The  Chancellor  con- 
cluded by  addressing  the  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  summoning  him  in  the  Eling's  name  to 
seize  and  secure  the  person  thus  accused  by  the  King 
of  leze  majesty ;  if  the  Archbishop  refused,  the  King 
must  take  his  own  course.  The  Archbishop  was  in  the 
utmost  consternation  and  difficulty.  He  dared  not  ab- 
solutely refuse  obedience  to  the  King.  The  life  of  the 
Bishop  was  threatened  by  some  of  the  more  lawless  of 
the  court.  He  was  withdrawn,  as  if  for  protection ; 
the  King's  guards  slept  in  his  chamber.  The  Arch- 
bishop remonstrated  against  this  insult  towards  a  spirit- 
ual person.  The  King  demanded  whether  he  would 
be  answerable  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoner. 
The  Archbishop  was  bound  not  only  by  awe,  but  by 
gratitude  to  the  Pope.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Boniface  and  the  King  was  the  zealous  as- 
sertion of  the  Archbishop's  rights  to  the  Countship  of 
1  Faux  monnayear.  >  The  duu^ges  are  in  Dupuj,  7.  633^  et  Mf . 
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Maguelone.  He  consulted  the  Archbishop  of  Auch 
and  the  other  bishops.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Senlis  should  make  over  for  a  certain  time  a  portion 
of  his  territory  to  the  Archbbhop.  Within  that  ceded 
territory  the  Bishop  should  be  kept,  but  not  in  close 
custody ;  his  own  chamberlain  alone  was  to  sleep  in  his 
chamber,  but  the  King  might  appoint  a  faithful  knight 
to  keep  guard.  He  was  to  have  his  chaplains;  per- 
mission to  write  to  Rome,  his  letters  being  first  ex- 
amined ;  lest  his  diocese  should  suffer  damage,  his  seal 
was  to  be  locked  up  in  a  strong  chest  under  two  keys, 
of  which  he  retained  one. 

King  Philip  could  not  commit  this  bold  act  of  the 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  a  bishop,  a  Papal  Nuncio, 
without  communicating  his  proceedings  to  the  Pope. 
This  communication  was  made,  either  accompanied  or 
followed  by  a  solemn  embassage.  But  if  the  Legate 
appointed  by  the  Pope  was  the  most  obnoxious  ecclesi- 
astic whom  he  could  have  chosen,  the  chief  ambassa- 
dor designated  by  the  King,  who  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  affronted  the  Pope  by  his  dauntless  language,  was 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Peter  Flotte.^  If  the  King 
and  his  counsellors  had  desired  to  show  the  malice  and 
&lsehood  or  gross  exaggeration  of  the  treasonable 
charges  brought  against  the  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  they 
could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  by  the 
monstrous  language  which  they  accused  him  of  having 
used  against  the  Pope  himself,  the  Pope,  whom  he  rej)- 
resented  as  Legate  or  Nuncio  at  the  court  of  France, 

1  Atb&t  oareftil  exmrninadoii  of  Um  eridenoe,  I  think  tiiere  is  no  donbl  ot 
this  mission  of  Peter  Flotte.  It  cannot  be  {rare  invention.  See  Matt 
Westm.  tn  loo,  Walsiogham.  Spondanus,  sab  ann.  1301.  Rajmald.  ibil 
Baillet,  Demel^,  p.  US,  &c 
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the  object  of  his  devout  reverence  as  a  High  Church- 
man, to  whom  he  had  applied  for  protection,  at  whose 
feet  he  sought  for  refuge.  The  Bishop  of  Pamiers  (so 
averred  the  King  of  France  in  a  public  despatch)  was 
not  only,  according  to  the  usual  charges  against  all 
delinquent  prelates,  guiltj  of  heresy,  simony,  and  un- 
belief; of  having  declared  the  sacrament  of  penance  a 
humar  invention,  fornication  not  forbidden  to  the 
clergy:  in  accumulation  of  these  offences,  he  had 
called  Boniface  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  in  the  hearing  of 
many  credible  witnesses,  the  devil  incarnate;  he  had 
asserted  ^^  that  the  Pope  had  impiously  canonized  St. 
Louis,  who  was  in  hell."  "  No  wonder  that  this  man 
had  not  hesitated  to  utter  the  foulest  treasons  against 
his  temporal  sovereign,  when  he  had  thus  blasphemed 
against  God  and  the  Church."  *^  AH  this  the  inquisi- 
tors had  gathered  from  the  attestations  of  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  religious  men,  as  well  as  counts,  knights,  and 
burghers."  The  King  demanded  the  degradation  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  Bishop  by  spiritual  censures, 
and  permission  to  make  *^  a  sacrifice  to  God  by  the  hands 
of  justice."  Peter  Flotte  is  declared,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  to  have  maintained  his  unawed 
intrepidity.  To  the  Pope's  absolute  assertion  of  his 
superiority  over  the  secular  power,  the  Chancellor  re- 
plied with  sarcastic  significance,  "  Your  power  in  tem- 
poral fli&irs  is  a  power  in  word,  that  of  the  King  my 
master  in  deed." 

Such  negotiations,  with  such  a  negotiator,  were  not 
likely  to  lead  to  peace.     Bull  afler  Bull  came  p^MdBnui. 
forth;  several  of  the   earlier  ones   bore  the^^*** 
same  date.     The  first  was  addressed  to  the  King.     It 
declared  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  temporal  sover- 
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eign  hail  no  authoritj  whatever  over  the  person  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  ^^  The  Pope  had  heard  with  deep  sorrow 
that  the  King  of  France  had  caused  the  Bish(^  cf 
Pamiers  to  be  brought  before  him  (Boni&oe  trostf^ 
not  against  his  will),^  and  had  committed  him  to  Um 
custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  The  Pope 
exhorted,  he  commanded  the  King  immediately  to  re- 
lease the  prelate,  to  permit  him  to  proceed  to  Borne, 
and  to  restore  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  Unless  he 
did  this  instantly,  he  would  incur  canonical  censure 
for  laying  his  pro&ne  and  sacrilegious  hands  on  a 
D6o.4,iao8.  bishop/'  A  second  Bull  commanded  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  to  consider  the  Bishop  as 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Pope ;  to  send  him, 
with  all  the  documents  produced  upon  the  trial,  to 
Rome ;  and  to  inhibit  all  further  proceedings  of  the 
King.  A  third  Bull  annulled  the  special  suspension, 
as  regarded  France,  of  the  fiunous  Papal  statute  that 
clerks  should  make  no  payments  whatever  to  the  laity ;' 
^^  the  King  was  to  learn  that  by  his  disobedient  conduct 
he  had  forfeited  all  peculiar  and  distinctive  favor  from 
'the  Holy  See."  The  fourth  was  even  a  stronger  and 
more  irrevocable  act  of  hostility.  This  Bull  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  archbishops  and  prelates,  to  the  cathe- 
dral chapters,  and  the  doctors  of  the  canon  and  ^e 
civil  law.  It  cited  them  to  appear  in  person,  or  fay 
AD.  1802.  their  representatives,  at  Rome  on  the  lit 
November  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  take  counsel  con- 
cerning all  the  excesses,  crimes,  acts  of  insolence,  in- 
jury, or  exaction,  committed  by  the  King  of  France 
or  his  officers  against  the  churches,  the  secular  and 

1 "  Utiiuun  non  invitiiiii.**  —  Baynald.  AnxL  1801.  e.  zxTfii. 
*  Glericis  Laioos. 
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regular  clergy  of  his  kingdom.  This  was  to  set  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  league  or  conspiracy  of  the  whole 
clergy  of  France  against  their  King,  it  was  a  levy  in 
mass  of  the  hierarchy  in  full  revolt.  The  Pope  had 
already  condescendingly  informed  the  King  of  his  in- 
tention, and  entreated  him  not  to  be  disturbed  by  these 
proceedings,  but  to  place  full  reliance  on  the  equity  and 
indulgence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

So  closed  the  first  year  of  this  century.  Early  in 
the  following  year  was  published,  or  at  least  ^^  if„„ 
widely  bruited  abroad,  a  Bull  bearing  the  ^^^ 
Pope's  signature,  brief,  sharp,  sententious.  It  had 
none  of  that  grave  solemnity,  that  unctuous  ostenta- 
tion of  pious  and  paternal  tenderness,  that  prodigal- 
ity of  Scriptural  and  sacred  allusion,  which  usually 
sheathed  the  severest  admonitions  of  the  Holy  See. 
"  Boniface  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  France.  We 
would  have  you  to  know  that  you  are  subordinate  in 
temporals  as  in  spirituak.  The  collation  to  benefices 
and  prebends  in  no  wise  belongs  to  you :  if  you  have 
any  guardianship  of  vacant  benefices,  it  is  only  to  re- 
ceive the  finiits  for  the  successors.  Whatever  colla- 
tions you  have  made,  we  declare  null ;  whatever  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  we  revoke.  All  who  believe 
not  this  are  guilty  of  heresy."  The  Pope,  in  his  sub- 
sequent Bulls,  openly  accuses  certain  persons  of  having 
issued  fisdse  writings  in  his  name ;  he  intimates,  if  he 
does  not  directly  charge  Peter  Flotte  as  guilty  of  the 
fi:aud.  That  this  is  the  document,  or  one  of  the  docu- 
ments, thus  disclaimed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Was 
it,  then,  a  bold  and  groundless  forgery,  or  a  summary 
of  the  Pope's  pretensions,  stripped  of  all  stately  cir- 
cumlocution, and  presented  in  their  odious  and  offea 
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nve  plainneRS,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  world,  or 
at  least  France,  to  judge  on  the  points  at  issue  ?  It 
might  seem  absolutdy  incredible  that  the  Chancellor 
of  France  should  have  the  audacity  to  'promulgate 
writings  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  altogether  ficti- 
tious, which  the  Pope  would  instantly  disown  ;  did  not 
the  monstrous  charges  adduced  against  the  Bishop  of 
Pamiers,  and  afterwards  in  open  court  against  the 
Pope  himself,  display  an  utter  contempt  for  truth,  a 
confidence  in  the  credulity  of  mankind,  at  least  as 
inconceivable  in  later  times.  Our  doubts  of  the  sheer 
invention  are  rather  as  to  the  impolicy  than  the  men- 
dacity of  the  act«  The  answer  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France  —  and  this  answer,  undoubtedly  au- 
thentic, proves  irrefi-agably  the  publication  and  wide 
dissemination  of  the  Lesser  Bull  of  the  Pope  —  with 
its  ostentation  not  only  of  discourteous  but  of  vulgar 
contempt,  obtained  the  same  publicity.  ^Philip,  by 
the  grace  of  God  King  of  France,  to  Boniface,  who 
assumes  to  be  the  Chief  Pontiff,  little  or  no  greeting.^ 
Let  your  fatuity  know,  that  in  temporals  we  are  sub- 
ordinate to  none.  The  collation  to  vacant  benefices 
and  prebends  belongs  to  us  by  royal  right ;  the  firuits 
are  ours.  We  will  maintain  all  collations  made  and  to 
be  made  by  us,  and  their  possessors.  All  who  believe 
otherwise  we  hold  to  be  fools  and  madmen.'* ' 

The  more  full  and  acknowledged  Bull  might  indeed 

1  **  Salutem  modicam  aut  nuUam.** 

s  The  weight  of  evidence  that  these  two  extrmordfaiaiy  docamentB  wwe 
extant  and  published  at  the  time  seems  to  me  inesistihle.  Tfaej  wws 
not  contested  for  800  years;  they  are  addaced  by  most  of  the  writen  of 
the  time;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gloss  on  the  Decretals  of  Boni&ce, 
published  40  years  after  by  John  Andrew  of  Bologna.  See  all  the  reiy 
curious  deliberation  of  Peter  de  Bosco  on  this  very  Bull,  published  in  Da 
fuj,  Preuyes,  p.  45.    It  is  called  in  general  the  Lesser  Bull. 
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be  almost  fairlj  reduced  to  the  coarse  and  mde  sum* 
mary  of  the  Lesser.^  It  contained  undeniably,  under 
its  veil  of  specious  and  moderate  language,  every  one 
of  those  hardy  and  unmeasured  doctrines.  But  the 
language  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  such  documents ;  the 
mitigating  and  explanatory  phrase  is  not  necessarily 
deceptive  or  hypocritical :  though  in  truth  each  party 
was  determined  to  misunderstand  the  other.  Neither 
was  prepared  to  follow  out  his  doctrines  to  their  legiti- 
mate conclusion ;  neither  could  acknowledge  the  impos- 
sibility of  fixing  the  bounds  of  spiritual  and  of  temporal 
authority.  The  Pope*s  notion  of  spiritual  supremacy 
necessarily  comprehended  the  whole  range  of  human 
action.:  the  King  represented  the  Pope  as  claiming  a 
feudal  supremacy,  as  though  he  asserted  the  kingdom 
of  France  to  be  held  of  him.  And  this  was  the  intel- 
ligible sovereignty  which  roused  the  indignation  of 
feudal  France,  indignation  justified  by  the  actual  claim 
of  such  sovereignty  over  other  kingdoms.  EJach  there- 
fore stood  on  an  impregnable  theoretic  ground ;  but 
each  theory,  when  they  attempted  to  carry  it  into  prac- 
tice, clashed  with  insurmountable  di£Sculties. 

The  greater  Bull,  of  which  the  authenticity  is  un- 
questioned, ran  in  these  terms :  —  It  began  ^^  ^„^ 
with  the  accustomed  protestation  of  parental  •"^****'- 

1  Sismcmdi  snfyposee  that  the  Leaner  Bull  was  ftmmed  by  Peter  Fbtto,  to 
be  laid  before  the  Statee-General,  on  acooimt  of  the  great  length  of  the 
genuine  Bnll;  that  having  so  presented  it,  and  seen  its  effect,  he  was  nn*- 
ole  and  nnwflling  to  withdraw  it.  Bnt  of  the  answers  of  the  three  Orders, 
^wo  axe  extant,  and  hi  a  verj  difibrent  tone  from  the  brief  one  ascribed  to 
the  King.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  been  intended  as  an  appeal  to 
popular  foeling  than  to  that  of  a  regular  assembly.  Such  substitution  is 
hardly  conceivable  in  an  assembly  at  which  all  the  prelates  and  great  ab- 
bots of  the  kingdom  were  present  Nor  does  this  notion  account  for  the 
King's  rep^y. 
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tenderness,  which  demanded  more  than  filial  obedienoe, 
obedience  to  the  Pope  as  to  God.  ^^  Hearken,  my  most 
dear  son,  to  the  precepts  of  thy  iather ;  open  the  ears 
of  thine  heart  to  the  instruction  of  thy  master,  the 
vicegerent  of  Him  who  is  the  one  Master  and  Lord. 
Receive  willingly,  be  carefiil  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost,  the 
admonitions  of  thy  mother,  the  Church.  Return  to 
God  with  a  contrite  heart,  firom  whom,  by  sloth  or 
through  evil  counsds,  thou  hast  departed,  and  devoutly 
conform  to  His  decrees  and  ours."  The  Pope  thai 
shadows  forth  the  plenary  and  tremendous  power  of 
Rome  in  the  vague  and  awful  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. ^^  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations 
and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down, 
and  to  destroy  and  to  overthrow,  to  build  and  to 
plant."  ^  This  was  no  new  Papal  phrase ;  it  had  been 
ised  with  the  same  boldness  of  misappropriation  by  the 
Gi'egories  and  Innocents  of  old.  It  might  mean  only 
spiritual  censures ;  it  was  softened  off  in  the  next  clause 
into  such  meaning.'  Yet  it  might  also  signify  the  an- 
nulling the  subjects'  oaths  of  allegiance,  the  overthrow 
by  any  means  of  the  temporal  throne,  the  transferrence 
of  the  crown  firom  one  head  to  another.  This  sentence, 
which  in  former  times  had  been  awful,  was  now  pre- 
sumptuous, ofifensive,  odious.  It  was  that  which  the 
King,  at  a  later  period,  insisted  most  strenuously  on 
erasing  firom  the  Bull.  ^^  Let  no  one  persuade  you  that 
you  are  not  subject  to  the  Hierarch  of  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy."  The  Bull  proceeds  to  rebuke,  in  firm, 
but  neither  absolutely  ungentle  nor  discourteous  terms, 

1  Jeremiah,  i.  10. 

*  **  Ut  gregem  poscentes  Dominicnm  .  .  .  alligemos  fracta,  et 
•bjecta,  vinumqne  infundamoB/*  &c. 
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the  oppressions  of  the  King  over  his  subjects  (the  most 
galling  sentences  were  those  which  alluded  to  his  tam- 
pering with  the  coin,  "  his  acts  as  moneyK^hanger "), 
not  onlj  the  oppressions  of  EScclesiastics,  but  of  Peers, 
Counts,  Barons,  the  Unirersities,  and  the  people,  all  of 
whom  the  Pope  thus  takes  under  his  protection.  The 
King's  right  to  the  collation  of  benefices  he  denies  in 
the  most  peremptory  terms ;  he  brands  his  presumption 
in  bringing  ecclesiastics  under  the  temporal  jurisdiction, 
his  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy  who  did  not  hold  fie& 
of  the  Crown,  "although  no  layman  has  any  power 
whatever  over  an  ecclesiastic :  **  he  censures  especially 
the  King's  usurpations  on  the  church  of  Lyons,  a 
church  beyond  the  limits  of  his  realm,  and  independent 
of  his  authority ;  his  abuse  of  the  custody  of  vacant 
bishoprics.  "The  voice  of  the  Pope  was  hoarse  in 
remonstrating  against  these  acts  of  iniquity,  to  which 
the  King  turned  the  ear  of  the  deaf  adder."  Though 
the  Pope  would  be  justified  in  taking  arms  against  the 
King,  his  bow  and  quiver  (what  bow  and  quiver  he 
leaves  in  significant  obscurity),  he  had  determined  to 
make  this  last  appeal  to  Philip's  conscience.  He  had 
summoned  the  clergy  of  France  to  Rome  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  these  things.  He  solemnly  warned  the 
King  against  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom  he  was 
environed ;  and  concluded  with  the  old  and  somewhat 
obsolete  termination  of  all  such  addresses  to  Christian 
Kings,  an  admonition  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  all-absorbing  duty  of  recovering  the  sepul« 
chre  of  Christ. 

The  King  in  all  this  grave,  as  it  bore  upon  its  face, 
paternal  expostulation,  saw  only,  or  chose  to  see,  or 
was  permitted  by  his  loyal  counsellors,  who  by  their 
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servile  adulteration  of  his  passions  absolutely  ruled  his 
mind,  to  see  onlj  the  few  plain  and  arrogant  demands 
concentred  in  die  Lesser  Bull,  with  the  allusicHis  to 
his  oppressions  and  exactions,  not  less  insulting  fctmi 
their  truth.  His  conscience  as  a  Christian  was  un- 
touched by  religious  awe ;  his  pride  as  a  King  provoked 
to  fiiry.  The  Archdeacon  of  Narbonne,  the  bearer  of 
the  Papal  Bull,  was  ignominiously  refused  admittance 
to  the  royal  presence.  In  the  midst  of  his  court,  more 
than  ordinarily  thronged  with  nobles,  Philip  sdenmlj 
declared  that  he  would  disinherit  all  his  sons  if  they 
consented  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  France  of  any  one 
Jan.  S6,  b^^  ^^  ^^*  Fifteen  days  after,  the  Bull  of 
^^^  the  Pope  was  publicly  burned  in  Paris  in  the 

King's  presence,  and  this  act  proclaimed  throughout 
the  city  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^  Paris  knew  no 
more  of  the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  or  of  the  Papal 
pretensions,  than  may  have  been  communicated  in  the 
Lesser  Bull ;  it  heard  in  respectful  silence,  if  not  with 
acclamation,  the  King's  defiance  of  the  Pope,  at  which 
a  century  before  it  would  have  trembled  and  wailed,  as 
inevitably  to  be  followed  by  all  the  gloom,  terror,  spirit- 
ual privations  of  an  Interdict. 

All  France  seemed  prepared  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  the  King.  Philip,  or  Philip's  counsellors,  had  such 
confidence  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  them- 
selves had  so  skilfully  wrought  up,  as  boldly  to  appeal 
states-  to  the  whole  nation.  The  States-General 
April  10, 1802.  were  summoned  for  the  first  time,  not  only 
the  two  orders,  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy,  but  the 
commonalty  also,  the  burghers  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
now  rising  into  notice  and  wealth.     The  States-Gi^i 

1  Dupuj  p.  59. 
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eral  met  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  The 
Chancellor,  Peter  Flotte,  submitted,  and  put  his  own 
construction  on  the  several  Bulls  issued  by  the  Pope 
on  the  5th  of  December,  which  wiUidrew  the  privi- 
leges conceded  by  himself  to  the  realm  of  France, 
summoned  all  the  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  Theology 
and  Law  in  France  to  Rome,  as  his  subjects  and  spirit- 
ual vassals,  and  (this  was  the  vital  question)  asserted 
that  the  King  held  the  realm  of  France,  not  of  God, 
but  of  the  Pope.  This  feudal  suzerainty,  the  only 
suzerainty  the  Nobles  comprehended,  and  which  was 
declared  by  the  Chancellor  to  be  claimed  by  the  Pope, 
was  hardly  less  odious  to  them  than  to  the  King.  The 
clergy  were  embarrassed ;  some,  no  doubt,  felt  strongly 
the  national  pride  of  independence,  though  they  owed 
unlimited  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  They  held,  too,  fiefe 
of  the  Crown ;  and  the  collation  of  benefices  by  the 
Crown  secured  them  from  that  of  which  they  were  es- 
pecially jealous,  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  the  pre- 
ferments which  they  esteemed  their  own  right.  There 
had  been  from  the  days  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  at  least, 
a  vague  notion  of  some  special  and  distinctive  liberties 
belonging  to  the  GbtUican  Church.  The  Commons,  or 
the  Third  Estate,  would  hardly  have  been  summoned 
by  Philip  and  his  subtle  advisers,  if  their  support  to 
the  royal  cause  had  not  been  sure.  The  pride  of  their 
new  political  importance,  their  recognition  as  part  of 
the  nation,  if  not  their  intelligence,  would  maintain 
their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  undisturbed  by  any  super- 
stitious veneration  for  the  Hierarchy. 

Each  order  drew  up  its  separate  address  to  the  Pa- 
pal Court;  that  of  the  ruder  Nobles  was  in  AddNMor 
French,  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  Cardi- tiMOudittiif 
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nals^  that  of  the  clergy  in  Latin,  to  the  Pope,  These 
two  are  extant;  the  third,  of  the  Commons,  which 
would  no  doubt  have  been  the  most  curious,  is  lost. 
The  Nobles  dwell  on  the  long  and  immemorial  and 
harmonious  amity  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  realm  of  France  ;  that  amity  was  disturbed  by  the 
extortionate  and  unbridled  acts  of  him  who  now  gov* 
emed  the  Church.  They,  the  Nobles  and  People  of 
France,  would  never,  under  the  worst  extremities,  en- 
dure the  wicked  and  outrageous  innovations  of  the 
Pope,  his  claim  of  the  temporal  subjection  of  the  King 
and  the  kingdom  to  Rome,  his  summoning  the  prdates 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  realm  for  the  redress 
of  alleged  grievances  and  oppressions  before  Bonifiu^ 
at  Rome.  **  We,  the  people  of  France,  neither  desire 
nor  will  receive  the  redress  of  such  grievances  by  his 
authority  or  his  power,  but  only  fix)m  that  of  our  Lord 
the  King."  They,  vindicate  the  King's  determination 
not  to  allow  the  wealth  of  the  realm,  especially  arms, 
to  be  exported  from  France.  They  accuse  the  Pope 
of  having  usurped  the  collation  of  benefices,  and  of 
having  bestowed  them  for  money  on  unknown  stran- 
gers. By  this  and  his  other  exactions,  the  Church  was 
so  impoverished  and  discredited  that  the  bishops  could 
not  find  men  of  noble  descent,  of  good  birth,  or  of  let- 
ters, to  accept  benefices.  "These  things,  hateful  to 
God  and  displeasing  to  good  men,  had  never  been  seen, 
and  were  not  expected  to  be  seen,  before  the  time  of 
Antichrist."  They  call  on  the  Cardinals  to  arrest  the 
Pope  in  his  dangerous  courses,  to  chastise  him-  for  his 
excesses,  "that  Christendom  may  return  to  peace,  and 
good  Christians  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land."     This  letter  was  signed 
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by  Louis,  Count  of  Evreux,  the  King's  brother;  by 
Robert,  Count  of  Artois ;  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Bretagne,  Lorraine;  the  Counts  of  Dreux,  St.  Pol, 
de  la  Marche,  Boulogne,  Comminges,  Albemarle,  Fo- 
rez,  Eu,  Nevers,  Auxerre,  Perigord,  Joigny,  Valen- 
tinois,  Poitiers,  Montbeliard,  Sancerre,  even  by  the 
Flemish  Counts  of  Hainault  and  Luxemburg,  the  Lords 
of  Couci  and  Beaujeu,  the  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  and 
some  others.^ 

The  address  of  the  Prelates  to  the  Pope  was  more 
respectful,  if  not,  as  usual,  supplicatory.  They  ^  y^,  ^^^^^^ 
too  treat  as  dangerous  novelties,  now  first  ex-  ^^•^^ 
pressed  in  the  Papal  Bulls,  the  assertion  that  the  King 
holds  his  realm  of  the  Pope,  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
summon  the  subjects  of  the  King,  high  ecclesiastics,  to 
Rome,  for  the  general  redress  of  grievances,  wrongs, 
and  injuries  committed  by  the  King,  his  bailifis  or 
officers.  They  too  urge  the  collation  to  benefices  of 
persons  unknown,  strangers,  and  not  above  suspicion, 
who  never  reside  on  their  benefices ;  the  unpopularity 
and  impoverishment  of  the  Church ;  the  constant  drain 
on  the  wealth  of  the  realm  by  direct  exactions  and  per- 
petual appeals  to  Rome.  The  King  had  called  on  them 
and  on  the  Barons  of  France  to  consult  with  him  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  liberties,  honor,  and 
state  of  the  kingdom.  The  Barons  had  withdrawn, 
and  determined  to  support  the  King.  They  too  had  re- 
tired, but  had  demanded  longer  delay,  lest  they  should 
infringe  on  their  obedience  to  the  Pope.  They  had  at 
length  replied  that  they  held  themselves  bound  to  the 
preservation  of  the  person  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
King,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.     But, 

»  Prenves,  p.  61,  62. 
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as  they  wciv  also  under  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  they 
had  humbly  craved  permission  to  go  to  Rome  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  case.  To  this  the  King  and  the  Barons 
had  answered  by  a  stem  refusal  to  permit  them  to  quit 
the  realm,  on  the  penalty  of  the  seizure  and  sequestra- 
tion of  all  their  lands  and  goods.  ^^  So  great  and  immi- 
nent was  the  peril  as  to  threaten  an  absolute  dissolution 
of  the  Church  and  State ;  the  clergy  were  so  odious  to 
the  people  that  they  avoided  all  intercourse  with  them ; 
tongue  could  not  tell  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed."  * 

The  Cardinals  replied  to  the  Dukes,  Coimts,  and  Ba- 
Aitfiraror  rons  of  France  with  dignity  and  moderation, 
theotrdiiiaia.  rj^^^^y  assurcd  the  Nobles  of  their  earnest  d^ 
sire,  and  that  of  the  Pope,  to  maintain  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  kingdom 
of  France.  He  was  an  enemy  to  man  (designating 
clearly,  but  not  naming  the  Chancellor)  who  had  sowed 
the  tares  of  discord.  The  Pope  had  never  written  to 
the  King  claiming  the  temporal  sovereignty.  The 
Archdeacon  of  Narbonne,  as  himself  deposes,  had  not 
advanced  such  claim.  The  whole  argument,  therefore, 
of  the  Chancellor  was  built  on  sand.  They  insisted 
on  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  hold  Councils,  and  to  sum- 
mon to  such  Councils  all  the  prelates  of  Christendom. 
In  their  turn  they  eluded  the  charge  that  this  Council 
was  to  take  cognizance  of  what  were  undeniably  the 
temporal  affairs  of  France.  **  If  all  the  letters  of  the 
Pope  had  been  laid  before  the  Prelates  and  Barons, 
and  their  tenor  explained  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  they 

1  **  Cam  jam  abborreant  laici  et  prorsui  effogiant  consortia  dericorum, 
eo0  a  sois  omnino  consiliis  et  allocutionibus  abdicando  ...  in  grave  peri- 
cnlum  animarum  et  varia  et  diveraa  pericula.''  ~  Preayes,  p.70  ei  $eg 
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would  have  been  found  full  of  love  and  pious  solici- 
tude." They  then  dwell  on  the  manifest  favors  of  the 
Papal  See  to  France.  They  deny  that  the  Pope  had 
appointed  any  foreign  bishops,  but  to  the  sees  of  Bour- 
ges  and  of  Arras.  In  all  other  cases  he  had  nominated 
subjects  of  the  realm,  men  known  in  the  Court,  fa- 
mihar  with  the  King,  and  of  good  repute.^  The  an- 
swer of  the  Cardinals  to  the  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Jurors 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  was  in  the  same  grave  tone, 
denying  the  claim  of  temporal  sovereignty,  and  alleg- 
ing the  same  acts. 

The  Pope,  in  his  answer  to  the  Prelates  and  Clergy, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  decorous  majesty.  Anaweror 
His  wrath  was  excited  by  what  he  deemed  the  sisbopt. 
the  timorous  apostasy  of  Churchmen  from  the  cause 
of  the  Church.  "  Under  the  hypocritical  veil  of  con- 
solation, the  beloved  daughter,  the  Church  of  France, 
had  lieaped  reproach  on  her  spotless  mother,  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Prelates  had  stooped  to  be 
mendican^^  for  the  suffirages  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  alleged  the  loss  of  their  property,  and  the  danger 
of  their  persons,  if  they  should  set  out  for  Rome.  That 
son  of  Belial,  Peter  Flotte,  whose  bodily  sight  was  so 
feeble,  who  was  stone-blind  in  soul,  had  been  permitted, 
and  others  who  thirsted  for  Christian  blood  had  been 
permitted,  to  lead  astray  our  dear  son,  Philip  of 
France."  "  And  to  this  ye  listened,  who  ought  to 
have  poured  scathing  contempt  upon  them  all.  Ye  did 
this  from  base  timidity,  from  baser  worldliness.  But 
they  labor  in  vain.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  north  shall  not 
long  lift  himself  up  against  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus, 
to  whom  there  has  not  yet  been  a  second  :  he  shall  fall 

1  June  26.    Preuves,  p.  63. 
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with  all  his  followers.  Do  not  they  who  deny  the  sub- 
jection of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power  assert  the 
two  principles?"^  This  was  a  subtle  Uow.  Maiii« 
cheism  was  the  most  hated  heresy  to  all  who  knew,  and 
all  who  did  not  know,  its  meaning. 

At  Rome,  about  the  same  time,  was  held  a  Consis- 
juneas.  tory,  in  which  the  differences  with  France 
ftt  BoBM.  were  submitted  to  solemn  deliberation.  Mat- 
thew Acqua  Sparta,  the  Franciscan,  Cardinal  of  Porto, 
as  representing  the  sense  of  the  Cardinals,  delivered  a 
spMohof  long  address,  half  sermon  and  half  speech. 
Porto.  He  took  for  his  text,  from  the  epistle  of  tlie 

day  before,  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  pas- 
sage of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  umrersal  power  to 
pluck  up,  root  out,  destroy,  and  plant.  He  applied  it 
directly  to  John  the  Baptist,  by  clear  inference  to  the 
Pope.  He  lamented  the  difference  with  the  King  of 
France,  which  had  arisen  from  so  li^t  a  cause ;  as- 
serted perfect  harmony  to  exist  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Sacred  College.  He  declared  the  real  letter  sent 
by  the  Pope  to  have  been  frdl  of  gentleness  and  love ; 
the  &Ise  letter  had  neither  been  sent  nor  authorized  by 
the  Pope.  "  Had  not  the  Kmg  of  France  a  confessor? 
Did  he  not  receive  absolution  ?  It  is  as  partaking  of 
sin  that  the  Pope  takes  cognizance  of  all  temporal 
acts."  He  appeals  to  the  femous  similitude  of  the  two 
luminaries,  of  which  the  temporal  power  was  the  les- 
ser ;  but  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  and  his  right  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. "  The  Vicar  of  Christ  has  unbounded  jurisdic- 
tion, for  he  is  even  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
but  he  is  not  competent  to  the  use,  he  is  not  the  execn- 
1  Preuvet,  p.  SS. 
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five  of  the  temporal  power,  for  *  the  Lord  said,  put  up 
thy  sword  (the  temporal  sword)  into  its  scabbard.'  '* 

The  Pope  followed  the  Cardmal  of  Porto  in  a  more 
strange  line  of  argument  His  text  was,  gp^^^  ^ 
**  Whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  ^^  ^*^' 
put  asunder."'  This  sentence,  appKed,  he  says,  by  Gh)d 
to  our  first  parents,  applies  also  to  the  Church  and  the 
Elings  of  France.  On  the  first  baptism  of  the  King 
of  France  by  St  Remigius,  the  Archbishop  said, 
*'^  Hold  thee  to  the  Church :  so  long  as  thou  boldest  to 
the  Church,  thou  and  thy  kingdom  shall  prosper :  so 
soon  as  thou  departest  firom  it,  thou  and  thy  kingdom 
shall  perish.  What  gifts  and  blessings^  does  not  the 
King  of  France  recdve  from  the  Church !  even  at  the 
present  day,  by  our  grants  and  dispensations,  forty 
thousand  livres.  *  Let  no  man  put  asunder.'  Who  is 
the  man  ?  The  word  man  is  sometimes  used  for  God, 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  sometimes  for  the  devil.  Here 
it  means  that  diabolical  man,  that  Antichrist,  blind  in 
bodily  eyesight,  more  blind  of  soul,  Peter  Flotte.  The 
satellites  of  that  Ahitophel  are  Robert  Count  of  Artois 
and  the  Count  St.  Pol.  It  is  he  that  fidsified  our  let- 
ter;  it  is  he  that  made  us  say  to  the  Eling  that  he  held 
his  realm  of  us.  For  forty  years  we  have  been  trained 
in  the  science  of  law;  we  know  that  there  are  two 
powers ;  how  could  such  a  foUy  enter  our  head  ?  We 
say,  as  our  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Porto  has  said,  that 
in  nothing  would  we  usurp  thb  royal  power ;  but  the 
King  cannot  deny  that  he  is  subject  to  us  in  regard  to 
his  sins."  The  Pope  then  enters  on  the  collation  to 
benefices,  on  which  point  he  is  prepared,  of  his  free 
grace,  to  make  large  but  special  concessions   to  the 
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King.  After  some  expressions  of  regard,  he  reassnmes 
the  language  of  reproach  and  of  menace.  ^'  Bnt  for 
us,  the  King  would  not  have  a  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
When  the  English,  the  Grermans,  all  his  more  powerftil 
vassals  and  neighbors,  rose  up  against  him  in  one 
league,  to  whom  but  to  us  did  he  owe  his  triumph? 
Our  predecessors  have  deposed  three  kings  of  France. 
These  things  are  written  in  their  annals  as  in  ours ; 
and  this  King,  guilty  of  so  much  more  heinous  ofiences, 
we  could  depose  as  we  could  discharge  a  groom,^  though 
we  should  do  it  with  sorrow.  As  for  the  citation  of 
Bishops,  we  could  call  the  whole  world  to  our  presence, 
weak  and  aged  as  we  are.  If  thej  come  not  at  our 
command,  let  them  know  that  they  are  hereby  deprived 
and  deposed.*' 

From  this  Consistory  emanated  a  second  Bull,  which 
TiM  Ball       deliberately  and  fully  defined  the  powers  as- 
sumed by  the  Pope.     It  asserted  die  eternal 


unity  of  the  CathoUc  Church  undw  St  Peter  and  his 
successors.  Whosoev^,  as  the  Greeks,  denied  that 
subordination,  denied  that  themselves  were  of  Christ. 
*'^  There  are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal : 
our  Lord  said  not  of  these  two  swords,  ^  it  is  too  much,' 
but  ^it  is  enough.'  Both  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Church:  the  one  the  spiritual,  to  be  used  by  the 
Church,  the  other  the  material,  far  the  Church ;  the 
former  that  of  priests,  the  latter  that  of  kings  and  sol- 
diers, to  be  wielded  at  the  command  and  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  priest'  One  sword  must  be  under  the 
other,  the  temporal  under  the  spiritual The 

1  **  No0  deponeremufl  Begem,  sicut  anim  garakuMBk**    8m  tke  wliolf 
ipeech  in  RaTiiald.  sub  •xm. 
s  Ad  Dutom  et  petientiam  saoefdetn. 
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Bpiritaal  institated  the  temporal  power,  and  judges 
whether  that  power  is  well  exercised."  The  eternal 
verse  of  Jeremiah  is  adduced.  ^*  If  the  temp<»:al  power 
errs,  it  is  judged  hy  the  spiritual.  To  deny  this,  is  to 
assert,  with  the  heretical  Manicheans,  two  coequal  prin- 
ciples. We  therefore  assert,  define,  and  pronounce  that 
it  is  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  diat  every  human 
being  is  subject  to  the  Pontiff  of  Rome."  ^ 

The  insurrection  in  Flanders  diverted  the  minds  of 
men  for  some  short  time  from  this  quarrel  July  u,  isoi 
which  appalled  Christendom.  The  free  and  industri- 
ous Flemish  manufacturing  burghers  found  the  rule  of 
the  King  of  France  more  intolerable  than  that  of  their 
former  lords.  Their  victory  at  Courtrai,  foretold  by  a 
comet,  the  most  bloody  and  humiliating  defeat  which 
for  years  had  been  au£fered  by  the  arms  of  France,  was 
not  likely  to  soothe  the  haughty  temp(»r  of  Philip.  The 
loftier  Churchmen,  in  the  deaUi  of  Robert  of  Artois  on 
that  fatal  field,  saw  the  judgment  of  God  on  him,  who 
was  said  to  have  trodden  under  foot  the  Pope's  Bull  of 
arbitration,  whose  seal  was  the  first  affixed  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Nobles  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.^ 
Among  those  that  fell  was  a  more  dire  enemy  of  the 
Pope,  the  Chancellor  Peter  Flotte, 

Hence,  perhaps,  in  the  mean  time  attempts  had  been 
made  to  obtain  the  mediation  of  some  of  the  greater 
vassals  of  the  Crown,  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  and  of 
Burgundy.     The  Pope  hf  i  intimated  that  they  would 

1  Porro  sabesse  Romano  Pondfid  omni  humann  creatarse  declaramas,  di- 
dmos,  et  diffinimus  omnino  esse  de  neceesitate  fidei."  —  PreuveSf  p.  54. 

s  Continuat.  Nangis,  Bouquet,  p.  585.  Chroniques  de  St  De^ys,  p.  670. 
Villani  (yiii.  55)  antedates  the  battle  March  21.  He  is  especially  indig* 
nant  that  the  nobles  of  France  were  defeated  by  base  artisans,  "  tesseran- 
^H  •  fajlpni.**    This  is  cnrioos  in  the  mercantile  Florentine. 
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be  more  fitting  and  acceptable  ambaasadcHrB  than  the 
King's  insolent  legal  counsellOTs.  Those  powerftd  and 
almost  independent  sovereigns  had  commissioned  Hugh, 
a  brother  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  to  express 
their  earnest  desire  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  King 
Sep*.  6.  with  the  Pope.  From  Anagni  the  Cardinal 
of  Porto  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  Cardinals 
of  San  Pudenziana  and  St.  Maria  Nuova  to  the  Dake 
of  Burgundy,  repres^iting  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Pope  in  publiclj  burning  his  Bull  (an  act  which  nei- 
ther heretic,  pagan,  nor  tyrant  would  have  done),  and 
the  friendly  and  patient  tone  of  the  Pope's  genuine  let- 
ters. They  explained  the  reason  why  the  Pope  could 
not  write  to  one  actually  in  a  state  of  excommunication. 
They  exhorted  the  princes  to  induce  the  King  to  hum- 
ble himself  before  his  spiritual  fiither. 

The  Prelates  of  France  had  been  summoned  to  ap- 
Preiatei  who  P^^*  ^  Romo  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
go  to  Boom,    j^  ^^^  ^^  y^  g^^j^  j^^^  many  would  dare  to 

defy  the  resentment  of  the  King,  and  resolutely  obey 
their  spiritual  sovereign.  There  were  only  four  Arch- 
bishops, thirty-five  Bishc^s,  six  of  the  great  Abbot? 
Of  these  by  far  the  larger  number  were  the  Bishops 
of  Bretagne,  Burgundy,  and  Languedoc.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours  headed  eight  of  his  Breton  suffragans ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Auch  fifteen  Provengals,  including 
the  Bishop  of  Pamiers.  The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
was  a  subject  of  the  King  of  England,  as  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.  The  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  one  of 
the  Italians  promoted  by  the  Pope ;  with  him  went  one 
or  two  of  his  suffragans.  Philip,  it  might  seem,  knew 
from  what  quarters  he  might  expect  this  defection* 
The  Seneschal  <rf  Toulouse  received  orders  to  publish 
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the  royal  prohibition  to  all  Barons,  Knights,  Primates, 
Bishops,  or  Abbots  against  quitting  the  realm ;  or,  if 
thej  should  have  quitted  it,  to  command  their  instant 
return,  on  pam  of  corporal  punishment  and  confiscation 
of  all  their  temporal  goods.  These  southern  provinces 
he  watched  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  shake  the  ecclesiastical  dominion,  he  p|^„p  ^q. 
published  an  edict,^  denouncing  the  cruelties  Jj^^^n. 
and  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  Fulk  ^  "• 
of  St.  (George,  the  head  of  that  awful  tribunal.  This 
arraignment,  while  it  appeared  to  strike  at  the  abuses, 
condemned  the  OfiSce  itself.  ^*  Complaints  have  reached 
OS  from  aU  quarters,  from  Prelates  and  Barons,  that 
Brother  Fulk,  the  Inquisitor  of  heretical  offences,  has 
encouraged  those  errors  and  crimes  which  it  is  his  func- 
tion to  extirpate.  Under  the  pretext  of  law  he  has 
violated  all  law ;  imder  the  semblance  of  piety,  com- 
mitted acts  of  the  grossest  impiety  and  inhumanity; 
under  the  plea  of  defending  the  Catholic  fiuth,  done 
deeds  at  which  the  minds  of  men  revolt  with  horror. 
There  is  no  bound  to  his  exactions,  oppressions,  and 
charges  against  our  fidthful  subjects.  In  defiance  of 
the  canonical  rules,  he  begins  his  processes  by  arrest 
and  torture,  by  torture  new  imd  unheard  of.  Those 
whom,  according  to  his  caprice,  he  accuses  of  having 
denied  Christ  or  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  faith, 
he  compels  by  these  tortures  to  make  false  admissions 
of  guilt ;  if  he  cannot  compel  their  inflexible  innocence 
to  confess  guih,  he  suborns  &lse  witnesses  against 
them.'**  This  was  the  Ordinance  of  the  Eang  who 
cruelly  seized  and  tortured  the  Templars  I 

^  Oidonnanoee  des  Bois. 

s  OrdonnancM  des  Rob,  i.  840.    Hist  de  LangiMdoe.    Prenrei,  N»  M 
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The  winter  passed  in  vain  overtures  for  reconciliation. 
Each  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  new  alliances 
Philip  bj  concessions  to  his  people,  extorted  partly  bj 
the  unprosperons  state  of  afiairs  in  Flanders,  and  from 
the  desire  to  make  his  personal  quarrel  with  the  Pope 
a  national  afiair.^  As  the  year  advanced,  Philip  pressed 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  England  ;  it  was  rati- 
fied at  Paris.  Philip  resigned  Aquitaine  on  the  due 
performance  of  homage  by  England.  The  Pope  sud- 
iiaj)o,i4n8.  denly  forgot  all  the  crimes  and  contumacy  of 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  murderer  of  his  predecessor, 
against  whom  Boniface  himself  had  excited  the  ecclesia»- 
tical  electors  to  rebellion,  became  a  devout  and  prudent 
«on,  who  had  humbly  submitted,  not  to  the  judgment, 
but  to  the  clemency  of  his  fiither,  and  had  ofifered  to 
prove  himself  innocent  of  the  misdeed  imputed  to  him, 
and  to  undergo  such  penance  as  should  be  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  wrote  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  commanding  them  to  render 
their  allegiance  to  Albert;  and  it  suited  the  present 
policy  of  Albert  to  obtain  the  Empire  on  any  terms. 
July  17,  isoe.  At  Nuremberg  he  promulgated  a  golden 
Bull,  sealed  with  the  Imperial  seal,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged, in  tonus  as  full  as  ever  had  been  extorted 
from  the  most  humiliated  of  his  predecessors,  that  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  granted  to  Charlemagne  by 
the  Apostolic  See ;  that  though  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  chosen  by  certain  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
Electors,  the  temporal  sword  derived  all  its  authority 
from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  was  the  first  and  paramount  duty 
of  tiie  Emperor.     He  swore  to  guard  the  Pope  against 

1  Slamoodi,  Hiit.  des  Francis,  ix.  p.  104. 
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any  injury  to  life  or  limb  ;  and  though  it  was  a  cnstom* 
ary  phrase,  yet  it  is  curious  that  he  swore  also,  as  if 
the  scene  at  Anagni  might  be  foreseen  distinctly,  to 
guard  fJroro  eapture  and  imprisonment^  He  swore  too 
that  die  Pope's  enemies  should  be  his  enemies,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  dignity,  Kings  or  Emperors*  The  eager- 
ness with  which  Albert  of  Austria  detached  himself 
from  the  alliance  of  the  Bang  of  IVance,  though  ce- 
mented by  marriage,  the  profound  humility  of  his  lan- 
guage, was  not  calculated  to  diminish  the  haughty  confi- 
dence of  Boniface  in  the  awe  still  inspired  by  the  Papal 
power.^  Boniiace  had  the  prudence  to  secure  himself 
against  the  French  interest  in  Italy :  he  consented  at 
length  to  permit  the  King  of  Naples  to  rest  content 
with  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  acknowledge 
Frederick  of  Arragon  as  King  of  Trinacria.  Charles 
of  Valois  had  returned  to  France  to  assist  his  brother 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders. 

Philip,  on  his  side,  was  preparing  certain  populai 
acts,  which  were  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  same  great 
assembly  in  the  Louvre  before  which  he  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  his  subjects  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Pope.  Yet  for  a  time  he  had  been  even  more 
deeply  wounded  by  his  unavenged  discomfiture  by  the 
Flemings,  and  he  had  not  therefore  altogether  aban- 
doned the  thought  of  pacification  with  the  Pope.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  unauthorized  by  the  King,  that 
the  Count  of  Alen§on  and  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  one 
of  the  Prelates  who  had  obeyed  the  citation  to  Rome, 

1  **  Capi  malft  ctptiyitate."    (kmpan  Ra^^nmld.  rab  aim.  130S. 

s  Velly,  Coxe,  and  others  write  cpnfidently  of  the  offer  of  the  Franch 
crown  to  Albert;  with  Sismondi,  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  this  in  the  con- 
t6inporar3r  docoments. 
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had  held  out  hopes  that  the  King  was  not  averse  to 
an  amicable  settlement.  Aecordinglj  John  Le  Moine, 
ffaB  ptpu  Cardinal  of  St  Marcellinns  and  St.  Peter,  a 
Pftrif.  native  of  Picardj,  appeared  in  the  Court  at 

Paris.  But  the  mission  of  the  Legate  was  not  one  of 
peace.  Boni£iice  most  have  miscalculated  most  griev- 
ously both  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  Flemings  on  the 
power  of  Philip,  and  the  strength  derived  by  himsdf 
fix)m  his  Ghibelline  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  The 
Legate  was  instructed  first  to  summon  those  Prelates, 
the  King's  partisans,  who  had  not  made  thdr  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  to  obey  the  Pope  without  delay,  and 
hasten  to  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  under  the  penalty  of 
immediate  d^osition.  These  Prelates  were  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Sens  and  Narbonne,  the  Bishops  of  Soissons, 
Beauvais,  and  Meaux,  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  Bishops  of  Paris, 
Amiens,  Langres,  Poitiers,  and  Bayeux  had  aUeged 
their  age  and  infihmity.  The  P<xpe  condescended  to 
admit  their  excuse.  So  too  were  excused  the  Italian 
Bishop  of  Arras,  who  was  of  siKsh  tried  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  (was  he  employed  in  keeping  up  the  correq)on- 
dence  of  which  Boniface  was  accused  with  the  revolted 
Flemings  ?),  and  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Laon,  on 
account  of  some  heavy  charges  which  th^  had  borne. 
The  Legate  had  twelve  Articles  which  he  was  to 
^^,^  ofier  to  the  King  for  his  immediate  and  per- 
Artiei«i.  emptory  assent ;  articles  of  absolute  and  hu- 
miliating concession  on  his  part,  on  that  of  the  Pope 
of  unyielding  rigor,  if  not  of  insulting  menace  or  more 
insulting  clemency.  I.  The  revocation  of  the  Eling's 
inhibitory  Edict  against  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  gone 
to  Rome  in  obedience  to  the  Papal  citation,  full  satis- 
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fection  to  all  who  had  undergone  penalties,  the  abroga* 
don  of  all  processes  instituted  against  them  in  the 
King's  Courts.  II.  The  Pope  asserted  his  inherent 
right  to  collate  to  all  benefices ;  no  lajman  could  col 
late  without  authority  from  the  Apostolic  See.  III. 
The  Pope  had  full  right  to  send  Legates  to  any  part  of 
Christendom.  IV.  The  itdministration  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  ecclesiastical  property  and  revenue  is  in 
the  Pope  alone,  not  in  any  other  person,  ecclesiastic  or 
lay.  The  Pope  has  power,  without  asking  the  assent 
of  any  one,  to  lay  on  them  any  charge  he  may  please. 
V.  No  King  or  Prince  can  seize  the  goods  of  any 
ecclesiastic,  nor  compel  any  ecclesiastic  to  appear  in  the 
King's  Courts  to  answer  to  any  personal  actions  or  for 
any  property  not  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Crown.  VI. 
The  King  was  to  give  satisfaction  for  his  contumelious 
ACt  in  burning  the  Papal  Bull  to  which  were  appended 
the  images  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

VII.  The  King  is  not  to  abuse  what  is  called  the  Re- 
gale, the  custody  and  guardianship  of  vacant  benefices. 

VIII.  The  spiritual  sword  (judicature)  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  Prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics.  IX.  The 
King  is  no  longer  to  blind  himself  to  the  iniquity  of  the 
debasement  of  the  coin,  and  the  damage  thus  wrought 
>n  the  Prelates,  Barons,  and  Clergy  of  the  realm. 
X.  The  King  is  to  call  to  mind  the  misdeeds  and 
excesses  charged  upon  him  in  our  private  letters  by  our 
lotary.^  XI.  The  city  of  Lyons  is  entirely  indepen- 
^!ent  of  the  King  of  France.  XII.  The  Pope,  unlesb 
^he  King  amended  and  corrected  all  these  misdoings, 
would  at  once  proceed  against  him  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally. 

1  Litem  Claiua.    James  the  notaij  was,  I  presame,  the  Archdeacon  c^ 
NarboDoe. 
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The  King  answered  each  separate  Article ;  and  liu 
ihttKinc'i  answers  seem  to  imply  some  appreh^isi(»i 
"*■*"•  that  his  power  was  shaken,  some  disinclina^ 
tion  to  proceed  to  extremities*  He  stooped  to  eyasion, 
perhaps  more  than  evasion.  I.  The  King  denied  that 
the  inhibition  to  his  subjects  to  quit  the  realm  was 
aimed  at  the  Prelates  summoned  to  Rome.  It  was 
a  general  precautionary  inhibition  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  the  riches  and  produce  of  the  realm  during 
the  war  and  the  revolt  of  his  Flemish  vassals.  II.  The 
King  demanded  no  more,  with  regard  to  the  collation 
of  benefices,  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  St.  Louis  and 
his  other  royal  predecessors.  III.  The  Eling  had  no 
wish  to  prohibit  the  reception  of  the  Papal  Legates, 
unless  suspected  persons  and  on  just  grounds.  IV. 
The  King  had  no  design  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  Church,  except  so  fiur 
as  was  warranted  by  his  rights  and  by  ancient  custom, 
y.  and  VIII.  So  as  to  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  the 
Church.  The  King  intends  nothing  beyond  law  and 
usage.  He  is  fully  prepared  to  give  the  Church  the 
free  use  of  the  spiritual  sword  in  all  cases  where  the 
Church  has  competent  jurisdiction.  To  the  VI*  Arti- 
cle, the  burning  of  the  Bull,  the  answer  is  most  ex- 
traordinary. The  King  affects  to  suppose  that  the 
Pope  alludes  not  to  the  Bull  publicly  burned  at  Paris 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  but  to  that  of  a  Bull  relat- 
ing to  the  Chapter  of  Laon,  burned  on  account  of  its 
invalidity.  VII.  The  King  denies  the  abuse  of  the 
Regale.  IX.  The  debasement  of  the  coin  took  place 
on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  It  was  a 
prerogative  exercised  by  all  Kings  of  France,  and  the 
King  was  engaged  in  devising  a  remedy  for  the  evil 
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XI.  The  King  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Lyons, 
on  account  of  a  dangerous  feud  between  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  people.  The  Archbishop,  he  averred, 
owed  to  him  an  oath  of  fealty,  which  had  been  refused, 
nevertheless  he  was  prepared  to  continue  his  good 
offices.  Xn.  The  King  earnestly  desired  that  tlie 
unity  and  peace  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  kingdom  of  France  and  the  Roman  See  should 
be  restored:  he  was  prepared  to  act  by  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy.  To 
these  the  Pope  himself  had  proposed  to  submit  all 
their  differences. 

With  these  answers  of  the  King  the  Pope  declared 
himself  utterly  dissatisfied.  Some  were  in  April  is. 
absolute  defiance  of  truth,  none  consonant  with  jus- 
tice. He  would  endure  martyrdom  rather  than  submit 
to  such  degrading  conditions.  But  the  same  messen- 
gers which  bore  the  Pope's  instructions  to  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  Marcellinus  to  appeal  again  to  the  King's  Coun- 
cil were  the  bearers  of  another  Brief.  That  Brief 
declared  that  Philip,  King  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing his  royal  dignity,  and  notwithstanding  The  King 
any  privilege  or  indulgence,  had  actually  in-  nicated. 
curred  the  penalties  of  the  general  Excommunication 
published  by  the  Pope ;  that  he  was  excommunicato 
for  having  prohibited  the  Bishops  of  France  from  at- 
tending, according  to  the  Pope's  command,  at  Rome 
All  ecclesiastics,  of  whatever  rank,  even  Bishops  or 
Archbishops,  who  should  presume  to  celebrate  mass 
before  the  King,  preach,  administer  any  of  the  sac- 
raments, or  hear  confession,  were  Ukewise  excommu- 
nicate. This  sentence  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  all 
convenient  places  within  the  realm.     The  King's  con' 
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fbssor,  Nicolas,  a  Friar  Preacher,  had  orders  to  fix  a  per- 
Miij.  emptory  term  of  three  months  for  the  Eing^a 

submission,  for  his  personal  appearance  at  Rome,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts,  and,  if  he  were 
able,  to  prove  his  innocence. 

But  already,  above  a  month  before  the  date  of  these 
pwttunaotat  Briofs,  the  King  had  held  his  Parliament 
MuohlST'  at  the  LfOnvre  in  Paris.  The  Prelates  and 
Barons  had  been  summoned  to  take  counsel  on  affiuis 
touching  the  welfare  of  the  realm.  Only  two  Arch- 
bishops, Sens  and  Narbonne,  three  Bishops,  Meaux, 
Nevers,  and  Angers,^  obeyed  the  royal  summons ;  bat 
the  Barons  made  up  an  imposing  assemblage.  Before 
this  audience  appeared  William  of  Nogaret,  one  of  the 
great  lawyers,  most  eminent  in  the  £[ing's  (blyot.  No- 
garet was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Toulouse,  of  a  race 
whose  blood  had  been  shed  by  the  Inquisition.'  The 
Nemesis  of  that  awAil  persecution  was  about  to  wreak 
itself  on  the  Papacy.  Nogaret  had  become  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  Judge  of  Beao- 
caire:  he  had  been  ennobled  by  Philip  the  Fair.  It 
is  dangerous  to  crush  hereditary  religicm  out  of  men^s 
hearts.  Law  and  the  most  profound  devotion  to  the 
King  had  become  the  religion  of  Nogaret.  He  vras  a 
man  without  fear,  without  scruple;  perhi4>s  thought 
that  he  was  only  inflicting  just  retribution  on  the 
persecutors  of  his  ancestors.  According  to  the  accus- 
tomed form,  William  of  Nogaret  began  his  address  to 
the  Assembly  with  a  text  of  Scripture.     "  There  were 

^  So  writes  Sismondi.  It  is  Antessiodor  in  the  docoment;  but  the  Bishop 
of  Aaxerre  was  possibly  still  in  Borne. 

s  Philip's  edict  against  the  Inquisition  was  probably  suggested  bj  Ke- 
garet 
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false  prophets  among  the  people,  so  among  jou  are 
masters  of  lies."  *  These  are  the  words  of  Saint  Peter, 
and  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  sits  the  master  of  lies, 
ill-named  the  doer  of  good  (Bonifiice),  but  rather  the 
doer  of  evil.*  Boniface  (he  went  on)  had  usurped 
the  Holy  See ;  he  had  wedded  the  Roman  Church, 
while  her  lawful  husband,  Coelestine^  was  alive;  him 
he  had  compelled  to  an  unlawful  abdication  by  fraud 
and  violence.  Nogaret  laid  down,  in  strict  legal  phrase, 
four  propositions: — I.  That  the  Pope  was  not  the 
true  Pope.  II.  That  he  was  a  heretic:  III.  Was  a 
notorious  Simoniac :  IV.  A  man  weighed  down  with 
crimes  —  pride,  iniquity,  treachery,  rapacity  —  an  in- 
supportable load  and  burden  to  the  Church.  He  ap- 
pealed to  a  General  Council :  he  declared  it  to  be  the 
office  and  ftmction  of  the  King  of  France  to  summon 
such  Council.  *'  Before  that  Council  he  was  prepared 
to  appear  and  to  substantiate  all  these  charges."  The 
public  notaries  made  record  of  these  accusations,  ad- 
vanced in  the  presence  of  the  two  Archbishops  and 
the  three  Bishops,  of  many  princes  and  nobles,  whose 
names  were  recited  in  the  decree  of  record. 

Philip,  to  attach  all  orders  of  his  subjects  to  the 
throne  during  this  imminent  crisis,  and  per-  ordinanoo  of 
haps  to  divert  the  minds  of  men  from  the  dar-  ««ft»f°»»**o°- 
ing  blow,  the  arraignment  of  a  Pope  before  a  General 
Council,  had  prepared  his  great  Ordinance  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  realm.  The  Ordinance  was  manifest- 
ly designed  for  the  especial  conciliation  of  the  clergy. 
All  churches  and  monasteries,  all  prelates  and  ecclesi- 
astics, were  to  be  held  in  the  grace  and  favor  of  the 
King,  as  of  his  religious  ancestors:  their  immunities 
1  St  Peter,  EpUt.  ii.  21.  «  Maleflcus. 

▼OL.  Yi.  32 
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and  privileges  were  to  be  respected,  as  in  the  time  of 
St.  Louis:  all  good  and  ancient  customs  were  to  be 
maintained ;  all  new  and  bad  ones  annulled.  The 
right  of  the  King  to  seize  or  confiscate  the  goods  of 
the  clergy  was  indeed  asserted,  but  in  guarded  and 
temperate  terms.  The  Regale  was  not  to  be  abused, 
and  (a  curious  illustration  of  the  mode  of  life)  the 
fish-ponds  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  not  to  be  drained 
during  the  time  of  vacancy.  Ecclesiastics  coming  to 
the  King's  Court  were  to  be  immediately  heard,  that 
they  might  return  to  their  sacred  charge.  No  fee? 
were  to  be  received  by  the  King's  officers  firom  eccle- 
siastics.^ ) 

The  Ordinance  fi>r  the  reformation  of  the  reabn  was 
skilfully  designed  to  covw  the  extension  of  the  royal 
power  by  the  extension  of  the  royal  jurisdiction :  yet  it 
professed  to  respect  all  separate  jurisdictions  of  Prelates 
and  Barons  ;  it  was  content  to  supersede  them  without 
violence.  Two  Parliaments  were  to  be  held  yearly 
at  Paris,  two  Exchequer  Courts  at  Rouen,  two  Day» 
at  Troyes,  one  Parliament  at  Toulouse.  No  doubt 
Philip's  jurists  intended  thus,  without  alarming  the 
feudal  Lords,  quietly  to  draw  within  their  own  sphere 
almost  the  whole  business  of  the  realm.  Their  more 
profound  science,  the  more  authoritative  power  of  ex- 
ecuting their  sentences,  the  greater  regularity  of  their 
proceedings,  would  give  to  tiie  King's  Courts  and  to 
those  of  the  Parliaments  every  advantage  over  that  of 
the  Bishop  or  of  the  Baron.  As  though  the  King 
were  disposed  to  win  the  affections  of  every  class  of 
hb  people,  there  are  in  the  Ordinance  q>ecial  instruc 
tions  to  the  royal  officers  to  execute  ^eir  functioiu 

^  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  Eranoe,  vol.  L  sub  i 
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with  moderation  and  gentleness.^  The  Crown  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  the  harsh  and  unwelcome  duty 
of  levying  taxes  by  the  disloyalty  and  rebellion  of  some 
of  its  subjects.  Not  only  were  the  King's  bailiffi  and 
seneschak  to  be  thus  courteous  and  forbearing,  even 
the  sergeants  were  to  be  mild  and  soft-spoken.^ 

The  Pope  had  either  not  heard,  or  disdained  to  re- 
gard, what  he  might  yet  esteem  the  impotent  audacity 
of  Wilham  of  Nogaret,  and  the  audience  given  to  his 
unprecedented  requisition  by  the  Parliament  held  in 
the  Louvre.  In  his  letter,  dated  one  month  after,  to 
the  Cardinal  St.  Marcellinus,  in  which  he  rejected  the 
replies  of  Philip  to  his  demands,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
thus  glaring  insult.  But  the  King  of  France  had  early 
intimation  of  the  contents  of  the  Papal  letters,  which 
commanded  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Marcellinus  to  declare 
him  actually  excommunicate.*  The  bearers  of  these 
letters  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Coutances  and  Nicolas 
Benefiracto,  a  servant  of  the  Cardinal.  It  is  said  that, 
in  the  pride  of  being  employed  on  such  important  ser- 
vices, they  betrayed  the  secret  of  their  despatches. 
*'  They  bore  that  which  would  make  the  King  tremble 

1  **  C*est  assavoir  que  tous  derez  dtre  avisei  de  parler  aa  peuple  par 
donoea  paroles,  et  d^monstrer  lea  grans  d^b^iaaanoes,  rebeUiona,  et  dom- 
ages.**  —  Ibid. 

3  **£t  V0U8  ayises  de  mettre  Seigena  d^bonnairea  et  tractablea  poiir 
faire  voa  ex^cotiena,  ai  que  II  n*aieat  canae  de  eux  doloir.*'  —  Ordon- 
nance. 

*  The  succession  of  events,  on  which  much  depends,  is  by  no  mean; 
dear.  Vdly  places  the  mieeion  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine,  the  articles  uiFered 
by  him,  the  elaborate  answer  of  the  King,  after  the  Parliament  in  th« 
louvre,  in  which  William  of  Nogaret  appeared  (March  12).  The  Pope's 
letter  to  the  Cardinal  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  at  Philip's  answers,  as 
contained  in  the  Cardinal's  to  Rome  which  he  had  then  receiyed,  is  dated 
April  13.  The  mission,  the  reception  by  Philip,  the  offer  of  the  articles,  the 
time  for  the  deliberate  reply,  the  communication  of  the  result  to  Rome  the 
Pope'a  letter,  could  not  possibly  h*ye  been  concluded  in  a  month. 
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on  his  throne."  Orders  were  given  to  the  King's  oflS- 
cers  to  arrest  them :  thej  were  seized  and  tlirown  into 
prison  at  Troyes.  Certain  other  priests  boasted  that 
thej  had  been  permitted  to  take  copies  of  these  Brie&, 
and  were  promulgating  them  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
people  to  insurrection.  The  Cardinal  protested,  and 
imperiously  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  Briefe  into 
his  hands.  The  Edict  confiscating  the  goods  of  the 
Bishops  who  had  attended  the  Synod  at  Rome  was  re- 
newed, if  not  put  in  execution.  The  Order  which 
convoked  again  the  States-General,  to  take  counsel  on 
the  crimes  and  disabilities  of  his  master  the  Pope,  was 
fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Martin  at 
Tours,  where  the  Legate  was  lodged.  All  his  move- 
ments were  watched ;  he  could  neither  receive  a  visit 
nor  a  single  paper  without  the  King's  knowledge.  He 
determined  to  return  to  Rome,  mortified  and  humbled 
by  the  total  failure  of  his  mission,  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  carry  out  with  such  imposing  haughtiness. 
No  doubt  he  had  acted  up  to  those  instructions. 

The  States-Greneral  held  their  second  meeting  in  the 
seoondPar-  Louvre  ou  the  18th  of  June.  Louis  Count 
^!2n^.  of  Evreux,  Guy  Count  of  St  Pol,  John 
June  18.  Count  of  Drcux,  William  of  Plasian,  Knight 
and  Lord  of  Vezenoble  (Peter  Flotte,  the  Chancellor, 
had  fallen  at  Courtrai,  William  of  Nogaret  was  else- 
where), presented  themselves  before  the  Assembly,  and 
declared  that  Christendom  was  in  the  utmost  danger 
and  misery  through  the  misrule  of  Boniface;  that  a 
lawful  Pope  was  necessary  for  her  salvation ;  that 
Boniface  was  laden  with  crimes.  Wilh'am  of  Plasian 
swore  upon  the  Gospels  that  these  charges  were  true  ; 
that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  them  before  a  GreneraJ 
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Council ;  that  the  King,  as  champion  <^  the  faith,  was 
compelled  to  summon  such  Council.  It  was  no  less  the 
duty  of  the  Prelates  and  Nobles  to  concur  in  this 
measure.  The  Prelates  observed  that  it  was  an  affidr 
of  the  gravest  import,  and  required  mature  delibera- 
tion. The  next  day  William  of  Plasian  produced  his 
charges,  charges  of  the  most  monstrous  heresy,  infi- 
delity, and,  what  was  perhaps  worse,  wizardry  and  deal- 
ing with  evil  spirits ;  charges  against  a  Pope  who  for 
nearly  nine  years  had  exercised  the  foil  authority  of 
St,  Peter's  successor ;  a  man  now  in  extreme  old  age, 
whose  life  and  stem  inflexible  orthodoxy  had  been  till 
now  above  question ;  who  had  been  the  chosen  arbiter 
of  Kings  in  their  quarrels ;  who  had  been  almost  adored 
at  the  Jubilee  by  assenting  Christendom ;  who  was 
even  at  this  time  bestowing  the  Imperial  crown,  ac- 
cepted by  Albert  of  Austria  with  the  humblest  grati- 
tude. These  charges  were  advanced  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  Holy  Gospels,  before  the  King  and 
the  nobility  of  France,  before  a  great  body  of  ecclesi- 
astics, who,  so  far  from  repudiating  them  at  once  with 
indignant  impatience,  admitted  them  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  process  to  be  submitted  to  a  Greneral  Council  of 
all  Christendom :  this  Council  there  seems  no  reason- 
able doubt  was  in  the  actual  contemplation,  and  was 
deliberately  determined  on  by  Philip  and  his  advisers. 
The  articles  of  accusation  cannot  be  judged  The  chugm 
without  tho  examination  of  their  startling,  repulsive, 
even  loathsome  detail :  they  must  be  seen  too  in  their 
strange  confosVjn.  The  Pope  neither  believed  the  im- 
mortality nor  the  incorruptibility  of  the  human  soul,  it 
perished  with  the  body.  He  did  not  believe  in  eternal 
life  ;  he  had  averred  that  it  was  no  sin  to  indulge  the 
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body  in  all  pleasures ;  he  had  publicly  declared  and 
preached  that  he  had  rather  be  a  dog,  an  ass,  or  any 
brute  beast,  than  a  Frenchman;  that  no  Frenchman 
had  a  soul  which  could  deserve  everlasting  h^piness : 
this  he  had  taught  to  pers<ms  on  their  death-beds.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
He  was  reputed  (all  these  things  were  advanced  as 
matters  of  public  fame  and  scandal)  to  have  averred 
that  fornication  and  other  obscene  practices  were  no 
sin.  He  had  often  said  that  to  depress  the  King  %>f 
France  and  the  French  he  would  devote  himself,  the 
world,  and  the  Church  to  ruin.  "  Perish  the  French, 
come  what  may."  He  had  approved  a  book  written 
by  a  physician,  Arnold  of  Villeneuve,  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Masters  of  Theology 
in  Paris  as  heretical.  He  had  caused,  to  perpetuate 
his  damnable  memory,  silver  images  of  himself  to  be 
set  up  in  the  churches,  to  which  the  people  were 
tempted  to  pay  idolatrous  worship.  "  He  has  a  special 
familiar  devil,  whose  counsels  he  follows  in  all  things.''  ^ 
He  is  a  soi*tilege,  and  consults  diviners  and  fortune- 
tellers. He  has  declared  that  Popes  cannot  commit 
simony,  which  declaration  is  heresy.  He  keeps  a 
market  by  one  Simon,  an  usurer,  of  ecclesiastic  dignities 
and  benefices.  Contrary  to  Christ's  charge  to  his 
Apostles,  "  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,"  he  has  con- 
stantly stirred  up  and  fomented  discords  and  wars.  On 
one  occasion,  when  two  parties  had  agreed  to  terms  of 
peace,  Boniface  inhibited  them  and  said,  ^*  If  the  Son 

^  This  afterwards  grew  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  iamous  wizanb 
and  sorcerers  fVom  whom  he  had  obtained  many  different  fiunillar  spirits 
with  whom  he  dealt:  one  was  in  a  ring  which  he  always  wore,  bat 
oflVred  to  the  King  of  Naples,  who  rejected  tke  fpft  with  pious  abbor> 
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of  Grod  or  Peter  the  Apostle  had  descended  upon  eurtb 
and  given  such  precept,  I  would  have  replied,  ^  I  be-* 
li^ve  you  not.'*'  Like  certain  heretics  who  assert 
themselves  to  be  the  only  true  Christians,  he  called  all 
others,  especially  that  most  Christian  people  the  French, 
Paterins.  He  was  a  notorious  sodomite.  He  had 
caused  the  murder  of  many  clerks  in  his  own  presence, 
and  urged  his  officers  to  their  bloody  work,  saying, 
*^  Strike  home!  strike  home  I"  He  had  refused  the 
Eucharist,  as  unnecessary,  to  a  nobleman  in  prison  in 
his  last  agony.  He  had  compelled  priests  to  reveal 
confessions.  He  did  not  observe  the  Fasts  of  the 
Church,  not  even  Lent  He  depresses  and  always 
has  depressed  the  whole  Order  of  Cardinals,  the  Black 
and  the  White  Monks,  the  Franciscan  and  Preaching 
Friars :  he  calls  them  all  hypocrites.  He  never  utters 
a  good  word,  but  words  of  scorn,  lying  reproach,  and 
detraction  against  every  bishop,  monk,  or  ecclesiastic. 
He  has  conceived  an  old  and  implacable  hatred  against 
the  King  of  France,  and  owned  that  he  would  subvert 
Christianilj  if  he  might  humble  what  he  calls  the  pride 
of  the  French.  He  has  granted  the  tenths  of  his 
realm  to  the  King  of  England,  on  condition  of  his 
waging  war  on  France;  he  has  leagued  with  Frederick 
of  Arragon  against  the  French  King  of  Naples ;  he 
has  granted  the  Empire  to  Albert  of  Austria,  whom 
he  had  so  long  treated  as  unduly  elected,  as  a  traitor, 
and  as  a  murderer,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  em- 
plo}ring  him  to  crush  the  pride  of  the  French.  The 
Holy  Land  is  lost  through  his  fault ;  he  has  diverted 
the  subsidies  raised  for  the  Christians  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  enrich  his  kindred.  He  is  the  f  )untain  and 
ground  of  all  simony ;  he  has  reduced  all  prelates  and 
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ecclesiastics  to  senritude,  and  loaded  them  with  tmxa* 
tion ;  the  wealth  he  has  extorted  from  Christendom  be 
has  lavished  on  his  own  family,  whom  he  has  raised  to 
the  rank  of  counts  and  barons,  and  in  building  for- 
tresses on  the  lands  of  Roman  noUes,  whom  he  has 
cruellj  oppressed  and  driv^i  into  exile.  He  has  dis- 
solved many  lawful  marriages;  he  has  promoted  bis 
nephew,  a  man  of  notoriously  profligate  life,  to  the 
Cardinalate,  forced  that  n^hew's  wife  to  take  a  vow  of 
chastity,  and  himself  begotten  upon  her  two  bastard 
sons.  He  treated  his  holy  predecessor  Ccelestine  with 
the  utmost  inhumanity,  and  caused  his  death.  He  has 
privately  made  away  in  prison  with  many  others  who 
denied  his  lawful  dection  to  the  Papacy.  To  the  pub- 
lic scandal  he  has  allowed  many  nuns  to  return  to  a 
worldly  life.  He  has  also  said  that  in  a  short  time  he 
would  make  all  the  French  martyrs  or  apostates. 
Lastly,  he  seeks  not  the  salvation,  but  the  perdition  of 
souls.^ 

E^ch  of  these  separate  articles  was  declared  to  rest 
on  public  fame  and  notoriety,  and  so  the  accuser  might 
seem  in  some  degree  to  guard  himself  against  personal 
responsibility  for  their  truth.  Still  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable how  even  such  bold  men,  so  fnlly  possessed  of 
the  royal  favor,  could  venture  on  some  of  these  charges, 
so  flagrantly  felse.  The  Colonnas,  no  doubt,  whose 
wrongs  were  not  forgotten,  some  of  whom  will  soon  be 
discovered  in  active  league  with  Philip's  Jurists,  had 
disseminated  these  rumors  of  the  Pope's  tyrannies  and 
cruel  misdeeds  in  Italy,  not  improbably  the  enormities 
charged  on  his  private  life.  The  coarse  artifice  (skill  it 
cannot  be  called)  with  which  the  vanity  of  the  French 

^  Compare  fi>r  all  this  Dapay,  PreaTat. 
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nation  is  constantly  appealed  to ;  the  accamulation  on 
one  man  of  all  the  accusations  which  could  be  imagined 
as  most  odious  to  mankind ;  were  not  merely  ominous 
of  danger  to  Boniface  himself,  but  signs  of  the  declin- 
ing awe  of  the  Popedom  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome, 
beyond  the  confines  of  Italy.  William  of  Plasian  sol- 
emnly protested  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  hatred  or 
passion;  in  the  most  formal  manner  he  declared  his 
adhesion  to  the  appeal  before  made  by  William  of  No- 
garet. 

The  King  commanded  his  own  appeal  to  be  read. 
"  We,  Philip,  King  of  France,  having  heard  ^j^  pyup., 
the  charges  now  idleged  by  William  of  Pla-  •'p^' 
smn,  as  heretofore  by  William  of  Nogaret,  against  Bon* 
i&ce,  now  presiding  over  the  Roman  Church ;  though 
we  had  rather  cover  the  shame  of  our  fiither  with  our 
garment,  yet  in  the  fervor  of  our  Catholic  iaith,  and 
our  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  our  Mother  the 
Church,  fer  which  our  ancestors  have  not  hesitated  to 
risk  their  lives,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  these  requisi- 
tions :  we  will  use  our  utmost  power  for  the  convocar 
tion  of  a  General  Council,  in  order  to  remove  these 
scandals  from  the  Church ;  and  we  call  upon  and  en- 
treat, in  the  bowels  of  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  you 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates,  to  join  us  in  pro- 
moting this  General  Council;  and  lest  the  aforesaid 
Bcmiface  should  utter  sentences  of  excommunication  or 
interdict,  or  any  act  of  spiritual  violence  against  us, 
our  realm,  our  churches,  our  prelates,  our  barons,  or 
our  vassals,  we  appeal  to  this  Great  Council,  and  to  a 
legitimate  Pope." 

No  Churchman  uttered  one  word  of  remonstrance. 
It  might  have  been  difficult  to  treat  with  scorn,  or  repd 
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with  indignation,  an  arraignment  made  with  snch  formal 
solemnitj ;  accusations  openly  recognized  by  the  King 
as  grave  and  serious  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  Jurists 
had  taken  care  that  all  was  conducted  according  to  un- 
exceptionable rules  of  procedure.  The  prelates  veiled 
their  weak  compliance  wit^  the  King's  wishes,  their 
assent  to  the  unusual  act  of  permitting  a  Pope  to  be 
arraigned  as  a  criminal  for  the  most  hatefol  and  loath- 
some ofifences  and  denounced  before  a  Greneral  Council, 
under  the  specious  plea  of  the  necessity  of  investigation 
into  such  fearful  scandals,  and  the  pious  hope  that  the 
innocence  of  Boniface  would  ai^»ear.  To  this  assent 
were  signed  the  names  of  five  archbishops  —  Nicosia 
(in  Cyprus),  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  Rheims,  Sens,  Nar- 
bonne.  Tours ;  of  twenty-one  bishops — Laon,  Beauvais, 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  Auxerre,  Meaux,  Nevers,  Chartres, 
Orleans,  Amiens,  Terouanne,  Senlis,  Angers,  Avran- 
ches,  Coutances,  Evreux,  Lisieux,  Seez,  Clermont,  Li- 
moges, Puy,  Macon  (afWrwards  St.  Omer,  Boulogne, 
Ypres) ;  eleven  of  the  great  abbots  —  Clugny,  Pre- 
montrd,  Marmoutier,  Citeaux,  St.  Denis,  Compiegne, 
St.  Victor,  St.  Gfenevidve,  St  Martin  de  Laon,  Figeae, 
Beaulieu ;  the  Visitors  of  the  Orders  of  the  Teii4>le 
and  of  St.  John.^ 

The  King  was  not  content  with  this  general  su£Bnsge 
of  the  States-General,  nor  even  with  the  mutual  guar- 
antee entered  into  between  himself,  the  ecclesiastics, 

^  Dnpaj,  Preures.  Baillet  published  a  ipecial  appeal  of  the  ArchbiAnp 
of  Narbonne,  ooDtaining  ten  charges  against  the  Pope,  in  substance  much 
the  same  with  those  of  De  Plasian,  but  darkening  the  charge  of  immoralitj 
intc  his  having  seduced  tvro  of  his  married  nieces,  hy  whom  he  had  many 
children.  **  O  patrem  fsecundum !  '*  It  is  said  that  this  appeal  was  made 
\u  the  States-General  at  the  Louvre.  Balllet  found  it  among  the  Brienna 
papers;  but  what  proof  is  there  of  its  authentidty?  Baillet,  D^mel^  Ad- 
iitkNU  dfls  Prenret,  p.  99. 
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and  the  barons  of  France,  to  stand  by  each  other  and 
cooperate  in  holding  the  (reneral  Council;  in  permitr 
ting  no  excommnnicadon  or  interdict  to  be  published 
within  the  realm,  and  to  paj  no  regard  to  any  mandate 
or  Bull  of  the  Pope.  He  appealed  severally  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  bodies. of  the  realm.  He 
obtained  seven  hundred  acts  of  adhesion  from  < 


bishops,  chapters,  conventual  bodies,  and  the  Kiogdom. 
Orders  of  friars.  Of  the  numerous  houses  of  the  Clug- 
niacs,  seven  only  refused,  eleven  sent  evasive  answers. 
All  who  had  hitherto  been  the  most  ardent  and  servile 
partisans  of  the  Popedom,  the  Preachers  the  Sons  of 
St.  Dominic,  the  Minorites  the  Sons  of  St.  Francis,  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  were  for  the  King.  The 
University  of  Paris  gave  in  its  unqualified  concurrence 
to  the  royal  demands.  Philip  sent  his  appeal  into  some 
of  the  nei^boring  kingdoms.  All  these  gave  at  least 
their  tacit  assent  to  the  arraignment  of  the  Pope  before 
a  General  Council:  some,  no  doubt,  reconciled  it  to 
their  conscience  by  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election  of  Boni&ce,  and  his  title  to  be  considered  a 
lawfbl  Pope :  all  were  careful  that  the  appeal  lay  not 
merely  to  the  Council,  but  to  a  future  lawful  Pope ;  all 
protested  their  fervent  reverence  and  attachment  to  the 
Church,  their  loyalty  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  Pope  had  retired,  as  usual,  from  the  summer 
heats,  perhaps  not  without  mistrust  of  the  Boniikoe  at 
Romans,  to  his  native  city,  Anagni.     There,  conaiitory. 
in  a  public  consistory,  he  purged  himself  by  Aiig.  le. 
oath  of  the  charge  of  heresy ;  the  more  scandalous  ac- 
cusations against  his  life  and  morals  he  disdained  to 
notice.     In  the  Bull  issued  from  that  consistory,  he 
declared  that  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  King  and  the  Barons  in  the  Ix»ayre,  of 
their  appeal  to  a  General  Council,  to  a  fbtore  lawAiI 
Pope,  of  their  proclamation  that  thej  would  receiye 
neither  l^ate  nor  letter  from  him,  and  their  r^itmci- 
ation  of  all  obedience.  "With  what  sincerity,  with 
what  charity,  with  what  zeal,  this  conventicle  bad 
acted,  might  be  understood,  by  all  who  value  truth, 
from  the  blasphemies  which  they  had  poured  forth 
against  him,  and  the  open  reception  of  his  deadly  en- 
emy, Stephen  Colonna.  "They  have  lyingly  Ua^ 
phemed  us  with  lying  blasphemies,  charging  us  with 
heresy,  and  with  other  monstrous  criminalities  over 
which  they  have  affected  to  weep.  Who  in  all  the 
world  has  heard  that  we  have  been  suq>ected  of  the 
taint  of  heresy  ?  Which  of  our  race,  who  in  all  Cam- 
pania, has  been  branded  with  such  a  name  ?  We  were 
sound  Catholics  when  he  received  fiivors  fit>m  us. 
Valentinian  the  Emperor  humbled  himself  before  the 
Bishop  of  Milan  :  the  King  g£  France  is  as  much  be- 
low the  Emperor  as  we  are  above  the  Bishop  of  Milan. 
The  state  of  the  Church  will  be  utterly  subverted,  the 
Power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  annihilated,  if  such  kings 
and  princes,  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  shall  think  it 
right  to  inflict  correction  upon  them,  shall  presume  to 
call  him  a  heretic  or  of  notoriously  scandalous  life,  and 
so  escape  censure.  This  pernicious  example  must  be 
cut  up  by  the  roots.  Without  us  no  General  Council 
can  be  held.  Hencefoith  no  king,  no  prince,  or  oth» 
magnate  of  France  shall  dare,  by  the  example  of  the 
King,  to  break  out  in  words  of  blasphemy,  and  thus 
hope  to  elude  due  correction.  Not  to  name  the  King 
of  France  deposed  by  Pope  Zacharias,  did  Theodosias 
the  Great,  excommunicated   by  St.  Ambrose,  kindle 
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into  wrath  ?  Did  the  glorious  Lothair  lift  up  his  heel 
against  Pope  Nicolas?  or  Frederick  against  Inno- 
cent?" In  proper  time  and  place  he,  Boniface,  would 
proceed  to  the  extreme  censure,  unless  full  satisfaction 
should  be  ofiered,  lest  the  blood  of  Philip  should  be 
required  at  his  hands.^ 

The  stress  laid  upon  the  reception  of  Stephen  Co- 
lonna  shows  that  Boniface  knew  whence  sprung  much 
of  the  most  desperate  hostility  to  his  &me  and  author- 
ity. He  was  peculiarly  indignant  at  the  presumption 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  whom  he  had  ordered, 
and  again  ordered  in  a  separate  Bull,  to  return  to  his 
diocese,  and  not  to  presume  to  meddle  in  the  a&irs  of 
France.  A  third  Bull,  to  punish  the  prelates  who  had 
been  seduced  into  rebellion  by  the  King,  suspended  in 
all  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  the  right  of  election, 
declared  all  vacant  benefices  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
Pope,  annulled  all  elections  made  during  this  suspen- 
sion, and  until  the  King  should  have  returned  to  his 
obedience.  A  fourth  deprived  the  Universities  of  the 
right  of  teaching,  of  granting  any  degree  in  theology, 
canon  or  civil  law.  This  privilege  the  Pope  declared 
to  be  derived  entirely  fi:om  the  Apostolic  See,  and  to 
have  been  forfeited  by  their  rebellious  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  King.' 

Boniface  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  pause,  to  be  gather- 
ing up  his  strength  to  launch  the  last  crushing  Bxcommn- 
thunders  upon  the  head  of  the  contumacious  "»*«•***»• 
King.     The  vmtence  of  excommunication   had   been 
prepared ;  it  had  received  the  Papal  Seal.     It  began 
with  more  than  the  usual  solemnity  and  haughtiness. 

1  The  Bull  in  Dupny  and  RajnalduB,  sab  ann. 
>  Preaves.    Rajrnaldas. 
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**  We  who  fflt  on  the  high  throne  of  St.  Peter,  tlie  vice- 
gerent of  Him  to  whom  the  Father  said,  ^  Thou  art  mj 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  ^  Ask  of  me,  I  w3I 
give  Thee  the  nations  as  Thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  as  Thy  possession:  to 
bruise  kings  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  break  them  in 
pieces  Uke  a  potter's  vessel.'  An  awAil  admonition  to 
kings  I  But  the  unlimited  power  of  St  Peter  has  evei 
been  exercised  with  serene  lenity."  The  Bull  then 
recapi^lates  all  the  chief  causes  of  the  quarrel :  the 
prohibition  of  the  bishops  to  attend  the  Papal  summons 
to  Rome ;  the  missions  of  James  de  Normannis  Arch- 
deacon of  Narbonne,  and  of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Mar- 
cellinus  rejected  with  scorn  (it  is  silent  as  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Bull),  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of 
Nicolas  de  Beneiracto,  the  bearer  of  the  Papal  letters ; 
the  entertainment  of  Stephen  Colonna  at  the  Court  in 
Paris.  The  King  of  France  was  declared  excommuni- 
cate; his  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  or 
rather  peremptorily  inhibited  from  paying  him  any  acts 
of  obedience ;  all  the  clergy  were  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  perpetual  disability,  to  hold  preferment,  from  receiv- 
ing benefices  at  his  hands  ;  all  such  appointments  were 
void,  all  leagues  were  annulled,  all  oaths  abrogated, 
'^  and  this  our  Bull  is  ordered  to  be  suspended  in  the 
porch  of  the  Cathedral  of  Anagni."  The  8th  of  Sep- 
tember was  the  fatal  day.^ 

Boniface,  in&tuated  by  the  sense  of  liis  unapproach- 
^irau^  ^f  able  majesty,  and  of  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
JSJJJS**"**  had  taken  no  precautions  for  the  safeguard  of 
Colonna.  j^j^  p^^gQu^  jj^  could  uot  but  kuow  that  his 
two  deadliest  enemies,  William  of  Nogaret,  the  moirt 

1  Preuves,  p.  182. 
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daring  of  Philip's  legal  counsellors,  and  Sciarra  Colon- 
na,  the  most  fierce  and  desperate  of  the  house,  which  he 
had  driven  to  desperation,  had  been  for  several  months 
in  Italy,  on  the  Tuscan  borders  at  no  great  distance 
from  Rome.  They  were  accompanied  by  Musciatto 
dei  Francesi,  in  whose  castle  of  Staggia,  not  &r  from 
Sienna,  they  had  taken  up  their  abode.  They  had  un- 
limited power  to  draw  on  the  Panizzi^  the  merchant 
bankers  of  the  King  of  France  at  Florence.  To  the 
simple  peasantry  they  held  out  that  their  mission  was 
to  reconcile  the  Pope  with  the  King  of  France ;  others 
supposed  that  they  were  delegated  to  serve  upon  the 
Pope  the  citation  to  appear  before  the  General  Council. 
They  bought  with  their  gold  many  of  the  petty  barons 
of  Romagna.  They  hired  to  be  at  their  command  a 
band  of  the  lawless  soldiery  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  lato  wars.  They  had  their  emissaries  in  Anagni ; 
some  even  of  the  Cardinals  had  not  been  inaccessible  to 
their  dark  intrigues. 

On  a  sudden,  on  the  7th  September  (the  8th  was 
the  day  for  the  pubhcation  of  the  Bull),  the  peaceful 
streets  of  Anagni  were  disturbed.  The  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals,  who  were  all  assembled  around  him,  were 
startled  with  the  trampling  of  armed  horse,  and  the 
terrible  cry,  which  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  city, 
"  Death  to  Pope  Boniface  I  Long  live  the  King  of 
France  1 "  Sciarra  Colonna,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  the  Barons  of  Cercano  and  Supino,  and 
some  others,  the  sons  of  Master  Massio  of  Anagni, 
were  marching  in  iurious  haste,  with  the  banner  of  the 
King  of  France  displayed.  The  ungrateftil  citizens  of 
Ani^i,  forgetftil  of  their  pride  in  their  holy  compa- 
triot, of  the  honor  and  advantage  to  their  town  frcm 
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the  splendor  and  wealth  of  the  Papal  re^dence,  r^ 
ceived  them  with  rebellious  and  acclaiming  shouts. 

The  bell  of  the  city,  indeed,  had  tolled  at  the  first 
alarm ;  the  burghers  had  assembled ;  they  had  chosen 
thdr  commander;  but  that  commander,  whom  th^ 
ignorantly  or  treacherously  chose,  was  Arnulf,  a  deadly 
enemy  of  tlie  Pope.  The  banner  of  the  Church  was 
unfolded  against  the  Pope  by  the  captain  of  the  people 
of  Anagni.*  The  first  attack  was  on  the  palace  <rf  tiie 
Pope,  on  that  of  the  Marquis  Gaetani,  his  nephew,  and 
those  of  three  Cardinals,  the  special  partisans  of  Boni- 
face. The  houses  of  the  Pope  and  of  his  nephew  made 
some  resistance.  The  doors  of  those  of  the  Cardinals 
were  beaten  down,  the  treasures  ransacked  and  carried 
off;  the  Cardinals  themselves  fled  firom  the  backs  of 
the  houses  through  the  common  sewer.  Then  arrived, 
but  not  to  the  rescue,  Arnulf,  the  Captain  of  the  Peo- 
ple ;  he  had  perhaps  been  suborned  by  Reginald  of 
Supino.  With  him  were  the  sons  of  Chiton,  whose 
father  was  pining  in  the  dungeons  of  Boni&ce.^  In- 
stead of  resisting,  they  joined  the  attack  on  the  palace 
of  the  Pope's  nephew  and  his  own.  The  Pope  and  his 
nephew  implored  a  truce;  it  was  granted  for  eight 
hours.  This  time  the  Pope  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  his  defence  :  the  people  coldly 
answered  that  they  were  under  the  command  of  their 
f  ^aptain.  The  Pope  demanded  the  terms  of  the  con- 
spirators. **  If  the  Pope  would  save  his  life,  let  him 
instantly  restore  the  Colonna  Cardinals  to  their  dignity, 
and  reinstate  the  whole  house  in  their  honors  and  pos- 

1  statement  of  William  of  Nogarat    Dupuj,  p.  247.    I  see  no  leaaoo  f 
doubt  this, 
s  The  Chiton  of  Waklngham  is  probably  the  Masdo  of  VQlanL 
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sessions  ;  after  this  restoration  tihe  Pope  must  abdicate, 
and  leave  his  body  at  the  disposal  of  Sciarra."  The 
Pope  groaned  in  the  depths  of  his  heart.  "  The  word 
is  spoken."  Again  the  assailants  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace ;  still  there  was  obstinate  resistance. 
The  principsd  church  of  Anagni,  that  of  Santa  Maria, 
protected  the  Pope's  palace.  Sciarra  Colonna's  lawless 
band  set  fire  to  the  gates ;  the  church  was  crowded 
with  clergy  and  laity  and  traders  who  had  brought 
their  precious  wares  into  the  sacred  building.  They 
were  plundered  with  such  rapacity  that  not  a  man  es- 
caped with  a  farthing. 

The  Marquis  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender, 
on  the  condition  that  his  own  life,  that  of  his  family  and 
of  his  servants,  should  be  spared.  At  these  sad  tidings 
the  Pope  wept  bitterly.  The  Pope  was  alone;  from 
the  first  the  Cardinals,  some  firom  treachery,  some  from 
cowardice,  had  fled  on  all  sides,  even  his  most  fiuniliar 
friends :  they  had  crept  into  the  most  ignoble  hiding- 
places.  The  aged  Pontiff  alone  lost  not  his  self-com- 
mand. He  had  declared  himself  ready  to  perish  in  his 
glorious  cause;  he  determined  to  Ml  with  dignity. 
♦*  If  I  am  betrayed  like  Christ,  I  am  ready  to  die  like 
Christ."  He  put  on  the  stole  of  St  Peter,  the  imperial 
crown  was  on  his  head,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  one 
hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other :  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  Papal  throne,  and,  like  the  Roman  Senators  of  old, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Graul.^ 

But  die  pride  and  cruelty  of  Boniface  had  raised 
and  infixed  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  passions  which 
acknowledged  no  awe  of  age,  of  intrepidity,  or  religious 
majesty.     In  William  of  Nogaret  the  blood  of  his  To- 

1  YflUmi,  m  loc, 
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losan  ancestors,  in  Colonna,  the  wrongs,  the  d^radatioii, 
the  beggary,  the  exile  of  all  his  house,  had  extinguished 
every  feeling  bnt  revenge.  They  insulted  him  with 
contumelious  reproaches ;  they  menaced  his  life.  The 
Pope  answered  not  a  word.  They  insisted  that  he 
should  at  once  abdicate  the  Papacy.  ^*  Behold  my 
neck,  behold  my  head,"  was  the  only  reply.  But 
fiercer  words  passed  between  the  Pope  and  William  of 
Nogaret.  Nogaret  threatened  to  drag  him  before  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  where  he  should  be  deposed  from 
the  Papacy.  ^^  Shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  degraded 
and  deposed  by  Faterins  like  thee,  whose  Others  were 
righteously  burned  as  Paterins  ?  "  William  turned  fiery 
red,  with  shame  thought  the  partisans  of  Bonifiuse,  noore 
iikely  with  wrath.  Sciarra,  it  was  said,  would  have 
slain  him  outright :  he  was  prevented  by  some  of  his 
own  followers,  even  by  Nogaret.  "Wretched  Pope, 
even  at  this  distance  the  goodness  of  my  Lord  the  King 
guards  thy  life."  ^ 

He  was  placed  under  close  custody,  not  one  of  his 
own  attendants  permitted  to  approach  him.  Worse  in- 
dignities awaited  him.  He  was  set  on  a  vicious  horse, 
with  his  &ce  to  the  tail,  and  so  led  through  the  town  to 
his  place  of  imprisonment.  The  palaces  of  the  Pope 
and  of  hb  nephew  were  plundered;  so  vast  was  the 
wealth,  that  the  annual  revenues  of  all  the  kings  in  the 
world  would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  treasures  found 
and  carried  off  by  Sciarra's  freebooting  soldiers.  His 
very  private  chamber  was  ransacked  ;  nothing  left  but 
bare  walls. 

At  length  the  people  of  Anagni  could  no  longer  bear 
the  insult  and  the  sufferings  heaped  upon  their  illustri* 
1  Chroniaues  de  St.  Denvs. 
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Dus  and  holy  fellow-citizen.  They  rose  in  irresistible 
insurrection,  drove  out  the  soldiers  by  whom  they  had 
been  overawed,  now  gorged  with  plunder,  and  doubtless 
not  unwilling  to  withdraw.  The  Pope  was  rescued,  and 
led  out  into  the  street,  where  the  old  man  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  people:  "  Good  men  and  women,  ye 
see  how  mine  enemies  have  come  upon  me,  and  plun- 
dered my  goods,  those  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor. 
Not  a  morsel  of  bread  have  I  eaten,  not  a  drop  have  I 
drunk  since  my  capture.  I  am  almost  dead  with  hun- 
ger.^ If  any  good  woman  will  give  me  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  if  she  has  no  wine,  a  little 
water,  I  will  absolve  her,  and  any  one  who  will  give 
me  their  alms,  from  all  their  sins."  The  compassion- 
ate rabble  burst  into  a  cry,  "  Long  life  to  the  Pope  I " 
They  carried  him  back  to  his  naked  palace.  They 
crowded,  the  women  especially,  with  provisions,  bread, 
meat,  water,  and  wine.  They  could  not  find  a  single 
vessel :  they  poured  a  supply  of  water  into  a  chest. 
The  Pope  proclaimed  a  general  absolution  to  all  except 
the  plunderers  of  his  palace.  He  even  declared  that 
he  wished  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Colonnas  and  all  his 
enemies.  This  perhaps  was  to  disguise  his  intention  of 
retiring,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  Rome.^ 

The  Romans  had  heard  with  indignaticm  the  sacri- 
legious attack  on  the  person  of  the  Supreme  ^^oni  to 
PontiflF.     Four  hundred  horse  under  Matteo  ^ 


^  According  to  St.  Antonins,  his  assailants  treated  him  with  respect,  and 
mlj  kept  him  in  safe  custody. 

^  I  hare  drawn  this  account  from  the  rarions  authorities,  the  historians 
Villani,  Walsingham,  the  Chroniques  de  St  Denys,  and  others,  with  the 
decbrations  of  Kogaret  and  his  partisans,  according  to  my  own  view  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  statements,  and  the  probability  of  the  incidents. 
The  reference  to  each  special  authority  would  have  been  almoet  endless 
and  perplexing.  The  reader  may  compare  Drumann,  whose  conscieutioui 
Qerman  industry  is  more  particular.  —  P.  128,  el  »eg» 
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and  Gaetano  Orsuii  were  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the 
city.  He  entered  it  almost  in  triumph ;  the  pc^nlace 
welcomed  him  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Bat 
the  awe  of  his  greatness  was  gone;  the  spell  of  his 
dominion  oret  the  minds  of  men  was  broken.  His 
overweening  haughtiness  and  domination  had  made 
him  many  enemies  in  the  Sacred  College,  the  gold  of 
France  had  made  him  more.  This  general  revolt  is  his 
severest  condemnation.  Among  his  first  enemies  was 
the  Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsini.  Orsini  had  followed  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  the  Pope.  Boni&ce,  to  show 
that  he  desured  to  reconcile  himself  with  all,  courteously 
invited  him  to  his  table.  The  Orsini  coldly  answered 
^^  that  he  must  receive  the  Colonna  Cardinals  into  his 
favor ;  he  must  not  now  disown  what  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  compulsion."  *^  I  will  pardon  them,"  said 
Bonifiu^e,  ^^  but  the  mercy  of  the  Pope  is  not  to  be  firom 
compulsion."     He  found  himself  again  a  prisoner. 

This  last  mortification  crushed  the  bodily,  if  not  the 
mental  strength  of  the  Pope.  Among  the  Ghibellines 
terrible  stories  were  bruited  abroad  of  his  deadi.  In 
an  access  of  fury,  either  firom  poison  or  wounded  pride, 
he  sat  gnawing  the  top  of  his  stafi;  and  at  length  either 
Dwthof  beat  out  his  own  bndns  against  the  wall,  or 
Oct.  II,  isos.  smothered  himself  (a  strange  notion !)  with 
his  own  pillows.^  More  friendly,  probably  more  trust- 
worthy, accoimts  describe  him  as  sadly  but  quietly 
breatWng  his  last,  surrounded  by  eight  Cardinals,  hav- 
ing confessed  the  fiuth  and  received  the  consoling  offices 
of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal-Poet  anticipates  his  mild 
sentence  fix>m  the  Divine  Judge.' 

^  Flerretnt  Vinoentiniu,  apad  Mnratori,  a  fieroe  GliibelL'r*. 
*  **  Leto  prostratQs,  anhelos 
Procubuit,  fkssnsqne  fidem,  cununqtie  profeflsr* 
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The  religious  mind  of  Christendom  was  at  once  per- 
plexed and  horror-stricken  hj  this  act  of  sacrilegious 
violence  on  the  person  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff:  it 
shocked  some  even  of  the  sternest  Ghibellines.  Dante, 
who  brands  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  treachery  of 
Boniface  in  his  most  terrible  words,  and  has  consigned 
him  to  the  direst  doom  (though  it  is  true  that  his  alli- 
ance with  the  French,  with  Charles  of  Valois,  by 
whom  the  poet  had  been  driven  into  exile,  was  among 
the  deepest  causes  of  his  hatred  to  Boni&ce),  neverthe- 
less expresses  the  almost  universal  feeling.  Christen- 
dom *^  shuddered  to  behold  the  Fleur-de-lis  enter  into 
Anagni,  and  Christ  again  captive  in  his  Vicar,  the 
mockery,  the  gall  and  vinegar,  the  crucifixion  between 
living  robbers,  the  insolent  and  sacrilegious  cruelty  of 
the  second  Pilate."  ^ 

Romans  Ecdeeis,  Christo  tunc  redditur  almuB 

Spiritug,  et  §mvi  nescit  Jam  Jndids  iram, 

Sed  mitem  pladdnmque  patris,  oea  credere  fiw  est*' 

Jpud  Muratori^  8.  M.  h 
See  in  Toeti's  Life  the  aocoont  of  the  exhmnation  of  Boniftce.    Hie  bcdiy 
is  eaid  to  have  appeared,  after  802  je«f8,  whole  and  with  no  marks  of  ▼!•• 
lenoe. 
^  Poigatorio,  zx.  88:  — 

"  Vegglo  hi  Alegnl  tatiw  lo  Hoar  d>  eUM, 

I  Del  Tioerio  too  Ohiisto  mmt  eatto; 
Vegglok)  nn  altim  Tolta  «Mer  derlso, 
Veggio  linOTttUar  V  aeeto  e  1*  fcle, 
B  tea  riri  ladroni  «tMr  andao. 
VcggloU  nooTO  PUato  A  orndale, 
Oheol6iu>lMtla.'* 

ftrange!  to  find  poetiy  aacribed  to  Bonifiuse  VUL,  and  in  tiiat  poetrj 
/■a  addreaa  to  the  Virgin)  these  lines:  — 

«« Vedea  r  aeeto  eh>  exa  ool  ftol  mJtto 
Date  a  beT«re  «1  dooe  Jflfu  Ortoto, 
B  un  gran  ooltello  il  oor  la  traparaava." 
The  poem  was  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  by  Amati;  it  was  said  in  the 
MS.  that  it  was  legible  in  the  15th  centmy  on  the  walls  of  S.  Paolo  fhori 
lelle  more.    It  was  given  by  Amati  to  Perticari,  who  published  it  in  bis 
Baugr  m  Monti's  Proposta,  p.  244 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BENEDICT  XL 

Nbvbb  did  the  Church  of  Rome  want  a  calmor, 
more  sagacious,  or  a  firmer  head :  never  was  a  time  in 
which  the  boldest  intellect  might  stand  appalled,  or  the 
profoundest  piety  shrink  from  the  hopeless  oflBce  of  re- 
storing peace  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
power.  How  could  the  Papacy  maintain  its  ground 
with  safety,  or  recede  with  dignity?  There  seemed 
this  fearful  alternative,  either  to  continue  the  strife  with 
the  King  of  France,  with  the  nation,  with  the  clergy 
of  France ;  with  the  King  of  France,  who  had  not 
respected  the  sacred  person  of  the  Pope,  against  whose 
gold  and  against  whose  emissaries  in  Italy  no  Pope 
was  secure :  with  the  nation,  one  with  the  Eling ;  with 
the  clergy  of  France,  who  had  acknowledged  the 
right  of  bringing  the  Pope  before  a  General  Council, 
a  Council  not  to  be  held  in  Rome  or  in  Italy,  but 
in  Lyons,  if  not  in  the  dominions,  under  the  control, 
of  the  King  of  France;  among  whom  it  could  not 
be  unknown,  that  new  and  extreme  doctrines  had 
been  propagated  unrebuked,  and  with  general  accept- 
ance.^     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disown  the  arro- 

^Two  venutfkable  writhigB  willlM  foimd  in  Goldastus,  De  MoMOvkia,  11, 
which  endeavored  to  define  the  limite  of  the  traiporal  and  Bpiritnal  powen^ 
aiiorting  the  entire  independence  and  saperiority  of  Uie  temporal  sovereiga 
in  temporal  things;  one  by  .figidios,  Archbishop  of  Bonrgea;  one  by  Htm 
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gaace,  the  offensive  language,  the  naktxl  and  unmeas* 
ured  assertion  of  principles  which  the  Pontificate  was 
not  prepared  to  abandon  ;  to  sacrifice  the  memory,  to 
leave  unreproved,  unpunished,  the  outrage  on  the  per- 
son of  Boniface.  Were  the  Colonnas  to  be  admitted 
to  all  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the  Cardinalate? 
the  dreadful  days  at  Anagni,  the  violence  against  Boni- 
fiice,  the  plunder  of  the  Papal  treasures  to  be  left  (dire 
precedent  I)  in  impunity  ?  Were  William  of  Nogaret, 
and  Sciarra  Colonna,  ^e  Reginald  de  Supino,  and  the 
other  rebellious  Barons  to  triumph  in  their  unhallowed 
misdeeds,  to  revel  in  their  impious  plunder  ?  Yet  how 
to  strike  the  accomplices  and  leave  the  author  of  the 
crime  unscathed  ?  Would  the  proud  King  of  France 
abandon  his  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  to  the  Papal 
wrath? 

Yet  the  Conclave,^  as  though  the  rival  fiictions  had 
not  time  to  array  themselves  in  their  natural  hostility, 
or  to  provoke  each  other  to  mutual  recriminations,  in 
but  a  few  days  came,  it  should  seem,  to  an  imani* 
mous  suffi'age.  Nicolas  Boccasini,  Bishop  of  Benedict  xi. 
Ostia,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  He  was 
a  man  of  humble  race,  bom  at  Treviso,  educated  at 
Venice,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  was  of 
blameless  morals  and  gentle  manners.  He  had  been 
employed  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Hungary  during  the 
contested  succession  for  the  crown :  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  moderation  and  ability.  He  Iiad  been 
one  of  the  Cardinals  who  adhered  with  unshaken  fidel- 

)f  PviB.  There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  both  in  the  poethumoos  vol- 
jme  of  Neander's  histoiy,  pp.  24-85. 

1  According  to  Ciacconius  there  were  eighteen  Cardinalfl  living  at  the 
lime  of  the  death  of  Bonifiu^.  See  the  list,  not  of  course  including  the 
Colonnas.    There  were  two  OrsiniB,  two  Qaetanis. 
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itj  to  Boni&ce ;  he  had  witnessed,  perhaps  suffered  in, 
tLd  deplorable  outrage  at  Anagni.  He  took  the  name 
of  Benedict  XI. 

Benedict  began  his  reign  with  consummate  prudencei 
yet  not  without  the  lofty  assertion  of  the  Papal  powo-. 
He  issued  a  Bull  to  rebuke  Frederick  of  Arragon,  the 
King  of  Trinaeria,  for  presuming  to  date  the  acts  of 
his  reign  from  the  time  at  which  he  had  assumed  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  not  that  of  the  treaty  in  which  the 
Pope  acknowledged  his  title.  The  Airagonese  prince 
was  reminded  that  he  held  the  crown  but  for  his  life, 
that  it  then  passed  back  to  the  Angevine  line,  the 
French  house  of  Naples.^ 

The  only  act  which  before  the  close  of  the  year  tock 
cognizance  of  the  affiur  of  Anagni,  was  a  Bull  of  ex- 
communication not  against  the  assailants  of  the  Pope's 
person,  but  against  the  plunderers  of  the  Papal  treas- 
ures. The  Archdeacon  of  Xaintonge  was  armed  with 
full  powers  to  persuade  or  to  enforce  their  restitution. 
A  fond  hope  I  as  if  such  treasures  were  likely  to  be 
either  won  or  extorted  from  such  hands.  The  rest  of 
the  year  and  the  commencement  of  the  next  were 
occupied  with  remote  negotiations  —  which,  in  how- 
ever perilous  state  stood  the  Pi^)acy,  were  never  neg- 
lected by  the  Pope  —  the  afihirs  of  Norway  and  of  the 
Byzandne  Empire  in  the  East. 

Philip  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Bonifiu^e 
lib.  as,  1804.  and  the  accession  of  Benedict  than  he  named 
his  ambassadors  to  offer  his  congratulations,  worded  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  on  tlie  elevation  of  Bene- 
dict. They  were  Berard,  Lord  of  Marcueil,  Peter  de 
Belleperche  a  Canon  of  Chartres,  a  profound  jurist, 

1  Ball  in  Raynaldiu,  sub  aon. 
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and,  it  might  seem  as  a  warning  to  the  Pope  that  he 
was  determined  to  retract  nothing,  William  mteoiMitt^ 
de  Plasian.  Bat  already  Benedict,  in  his  am. 
wisdom,  had,  uncompelled,  out  of  his  own  generous 
will,  made  all  the  concessions  to  which  he  was  dis- 
posed, or  which  his  dignity  would  endure.  Already 
in  Paris  the  King,  the  Prelates,  the  Barons,  and  people 
of  France  had  been  declared  absolved  from  the  ex- 
communication under  which  they  lay.^  During  that 
excommunication  the  Pope  could  hold  no  intercourse 
with  the  King  of  the  realm ;  he  could  receive  no  am- 
bassadors from  the  Court. 

The  envoys  of  the  King  were  received  with  civil- 
ity. In  the  spring  a  succession  of  conciliatory  Aprils, uoa. 
edicts  seemed  framed  in  order  to  heal  the  threatened 
breach  between  the  Papacy  and  its  ancient  ally,  the 
King  of  France.  There  was  nothing  to  offend  in  a 
kind  of  pardonable  ostentation  of  condescension,  kept 
up  by  the  Pope,  a  paternal  superiority  which  he  still 
maintained ;  the  King  of  France  was  to  be  the  pious 
Joash,  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  High  Priest,  J&- 
hoiada.  The  censures  against  the  prelates  for  con- 
tumacy in  not  obefdng  the  citation  to  Rome  were 
rescinded ;  the  right  of  giving  instruction  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  restored  to  the  universities.  Even  the 
affairs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Bishop 
of  Pamiers,  the  first  causes  of  the  dispute,  were  brought 
to  an  amicable  conclusion.  All  the  special  privil^;e8 
of  the  Kings  of  France  in  spiritual  matters  were  given 
back  in  the  amplest  and  most  gracious  manner.     The 

1  This  was  granted  **  absente  et  non  petente.'*  —  Benedict's  letter  in  Dn- 
pny,  p.  907.  This  is  confirmed  by  Hm  oontinoator  of  Nangis.  Compars 
Mansi's  note  in  Ra^maldos,  ad  ann.  1804.  The  Anagni  excommunicatiov 
had  not  been  piromalgated. 
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tenth8  on  the  clergy  were  granted  for  two  jears  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  in  Flanders  ;  the  fiimous  Bull  "  Ck^ 
icis  Laicos  "  was  mitigated  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  iQ 
injurious  and  ofiensive  spirit.  It  permitted  all  volsa- 
taty  subsidies,  leaving  the  King  and  the  clergy  to  de- 
termine what  degree  of  compulsion  was  consistent  with 
free-will  offisrings. 

The  Colonnas  found  a  hearing  with  this  calm  and 
Th«  Colon-  ^^®  Pope.  They  had  entreated  the  inter- 
■^  ference  of  the  King  of  France  in  their  cause  ^ 

they  asserted  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  degrade 
Cardinals  ;  that  they  had  been  deposed,  despoiled,  ban- 
ished by  the  mere  arbitrary  mandate  of  Boniface,  with- 
out citation,  without  trial,  without  hearing:   and  thk 
by  a  Pope  of  questdcmable  legitimacy.     Their  restora- 
tion by  Benedict  is  described  by  himself  as  an  act  of 
becoming  mercy :  he  eludes  all  discussion  on  the  jus- 
tice of  the  sentence,  or  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor. 
But  their  rehabiUtation  was  fiill  and  complete,  with 
some  slight  limitations^     The  sentence  of  deposition 
from  the  Cardinalate,  the  privation  of  benefices,  the 
disability  to  obtain   the  Papacy,  the  attainder  of  the 
family  both  in  the  male  and  female  line,  were  abso- 
lutely  revoked.      The    restitution   of  the   confiscated 
property  was   reserved   for  future  arrangement  with 
the  actual  possessors.     Palestrina  alone  was  not  to  be 
rebuilt  or  fortified ;  it  was  to  remain  a  devoted  place, 
and  not  again  to  become  the  seat  of  a  Bishop.    Eveo 
the  name  of  Sciarra  Colonna  appears  in  this  act  of 
demency.^     William  of  Nogaret  was  the  only  French- 
man excepted  from  this  comprehensive  amnesty :  even 
ho  was  not  inflexibly  excluded  from  all  hope  of  absolo- 

1  Baynald.  sub  ann.  1304. 
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lion.  But  the  act  of  pardon  for  so  heinous  an  offence 
as  hia  was  reserved  for  the  special  wisdom  and  mercj 
of  the  Pope  himself.  In  another  document^  Sdarra 
Colonna  is  joined  with  William  of  Nogaret  as  the  jet 
unforgiven  offenders. 

Peace  might  seem  at  hand.  The  Eang  of  France, 
with  every  one  of  the  great  causes  <^  quarrel  thus  gen- 
erously removed,  with  such  sacrifices  to  his  wounded 
pride,  would  resume  his  old  position  as  the  &vorite  son, 
the  close  ally,  the  loyal  protector  of  the  Papacy.  If, 
with  a  fidelity  unusual  in  kings,  in  kings  like  Phi%, 
he  should  scrujde  to  abandon  his  faithful  instruments, 
men  who  had  not  riirunk  from  sacrilege,  hardly  firom 
murder,  in  his  cause,  yet  the  Pope  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  treat  even  them  with  immitigable  severity* 
The  Pope,  though  honor,  justice,  the  sanctity  of  the 
person  of  the  Pontiff,  might  require  that  some  signal 
mari^  of  retribution  should  separate  firom  all  other  crim 
inals  William  of  Nogaret  and  Sdarra  Colonna,  perhaps 
too  his  own  rebellious  barons  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Anagni,  who  rose  against  Bonifitce ;  yet  would  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  drive  such  desperate  men  to  worse 
desperation.  But  the  profound  personal  hatred  of 
Philip  the  Fair  to  Boniface  VIII.,  or  his  determination 
still  fiirtiier  to  humiliate  that  power  which  could  pi*e- 
sume  to  interfere  with  his  hard  despotism,  was  not  sati- 
ated with  the  death;  he  would  pursue  the  The  King  d*. 
memory  of  Boni&ce,  and  -so  fitr  justify  his  powaoute  iim 

1  1     .         1  •  1  1       •    •        memory  of 

own  cruel  and  msmtmg  acts  by  obtaimng  BoDiflu». 
firom  a  General  Council  the  solemn  ccmfirmation  of 
those  strange  charges  of  which  Boniface  had  been  ar 
raigncd  by  Nogaret  and  De  Plasian. 

1  Seen  by  BignMldui.    See  <n  &m». 
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Another  embassy  from  France  appeamd  at  Rome, 
but  not  addressed  to  the  Pope  —  Walter  de  Chatenay 
and  Peter  de  Celle,  with  a  notary,  Peter  de  Pip^ma 
According  to  their  instructions,  they  visited  singly  and 
severally  each  of  the  Cardinak  then  resident  in  Rome. 
"  The  King  of  Prance,"  they  said,  "  in  the  fiill  Parlift- 
ment  of  all  his  Prelates  and  Barons,  from  his  zealous 
reverence  for  the  Church  and  the  throne  of  St,  Peter, 
liad  determined  that  the  Church  should  be  ruled  by  i 
Intimate  Pontiff,  and  not  by  one  who  so  grossly  abused 
his  power  as  Bonifitce  VIII.  They  had  resolved  to 
summon  a  Gleneral  Council,  in  wder  that  Bonifiux 
might  prove  his  innocence  (they  had  the  effrontery  to 
say,  as  they  devoutly  hoped  I)  of  the  accusations  urged 
against  him,  and  not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  for  ^ 
good  of  Christendom,  and  (of  course)  for  the  war  in 
the  Holy  Land."  ^  To  each  of  the  Cardinals  was  put 
the  plain  question  whether  he  would  concur  in  the  con- 
vocation of  this  Greneral  Coundl,  and  promote  it  by 
his  aid  and  countenance.  Five  made  the  cautious  an- 
swer that  they  would  deUberate  with  the  Pope  in  his 
Consistory  on  this  weighty  matter.  Five  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  King  of  France.  The  same  proceeding 
took  place  with  six  Cardinals  at  Yit^bo.  Of  these 
four  took  the  more  prudent  course ;  two  gave  their  su^ 
frage  for  the  Gl^ieral  Council. 

Benedict  XI.  might  think  that  he  had  carried  con- 
cession &r  enough.  He  had  shown  his  placability,  he 
had  now  to  show  his  firmness.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
King  of  France  in  persecuting  the  memory  of  Boni- 
fiuse,  in  pressing  fcnward  the  Greneral  Council;   the 

1  April  S,  IdOL    The  King  could  not  have  received  the  Papftl  edicts,  b«l 
fte  most  have  known  the  mild  dispoeMioa  of  Benedkt. 
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profound  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  if  a  General 
Council  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  even 
on  a  dead  Pope ;  the  desecration  of  the  Papal  Holi- 
ness, if  any  part  of  these  foul  charges  should  be  even 
apparently  proved;  the  injustice,  the  cowardliness  of 
leaving  the  body  of  his  predecessor  to  be-  thus  torn  in 
pieces  by  his  rabid  enemies ;  the  well-grounded  mis- 
trust of  a  tribunal  thus  convoked,  thus  constituted, 
thus  controlled ;  all  these  motives  arrested  the  Pontiff 
in  his  conciliatory  course,  and  unhappily  disturbed  the 
dispassionate  dignity  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained. 
A  Bull  came  forth  against  the  actors  in  the  tragedy 
of  Anagni.  Language  seemed  laboring  to  Jiuie7,i80O. 
express  the  horror  and  detestation  of  the  Pope  at  this 
^^  flagitious  wickedness  and  wicked  flagitiousness."  Fif- 
teen persons  were  named  —  William  of  Nogaret,  Reg- 
inald de  Supino  and  his  son,  the  two  sons  of  the  man 
whom  Bonifitce  held  in  prison,  Sciarra  Colonna,  the 
Anagnese  who  had  aided  them.  It  denounced  their 
cruelty,  their  blasphemy  against  the  Pope,  their  plunder 
of  the  sacred  treasures.  These  acts  had  been  done 
publicly,  openly,  notoriously,  in  the  sight  of  Benedict 
himself —  acts  of  capital  treason,  ci  rebellion,  of  sacri- 
lege ;  crimes  against  the  JuUan  law  of  pubUc  violence, 
the  Cornelian  against  assassinations;  acts  of  lawless 
imprisonment,  plunder,  robbery,  crimes  and  felonies 
which  struck  men  dumb  with  amazement  "  Who  is 
so  cruel  as  to  refrain  from  tears  ?  who  so  hatefnl  as  to 
reftise  compassion  ?  What  indolent  and  remiss  judge 
will  not  rise  up  to  punish  ?  Who  is  safe,  when  in  his 
native  city  no  longer  is  security,  his  house  is  no  longer 
his  refiige  ?  The  Pontiff  himself  is  thus  dishonored, 
and  the  Church  thus  brought  into  captivity  with  her 
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Lord.  O  inexpiable  gailt  I  O  miserable  Anagni,  who 
liast  endured  such  things  I  May  the  rain  and  the  dew 
never  fidl  upon  thee  I  O  most  unhappj  perpetaitors 
of  a  crime,  so  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  King  David,  who 
kept  untouched  the  Lord's  anointed  though  his  foe,  and 
avenged  his  death."  The  Bull  decUires  excommuni- 
cate all  the  above-named,  who  in  their  proper  porsoos 
were  guilty  of  the  crime  at  Anagni,  and  all  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  them  by  succor,  counsel,  or  &vor. 
Philip  himself  could  hardly  stand  beyond  this  sweep- 
ing anathema.  The  Pope  cited  these  persons  to  Bfh 
pear  before  him  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Pet^  and  St.  Paul, 
jai»2».  there  to  receive  their  sentence.  The  citation 
was  fixed  on  the  gBiJbes  of  the  cathedral  of  Perugia. 
The  Bull  ^  was  promulgated  on  the  7th  of  June ;  on 
the  27th  of  July  Benedict  was  dead. 

The  Pope  had  retired  to  Perugia  from  Rome — per- 
haps to  avoid  the  summer  heats,  but  no  doubt  also  for 
greater  security  than  he  could  command  in  Rome, 
where  the  Colonnas  were  strong,  and  the  French  party 
powerful  through  their  gold.  There  he  meditated  and 
aimed  this  blow,  which,  by  appalling  the  more  rancor- 
ous foes  of  Boniface,  might  scare  them  from  thus  prey- 
ing on  his  remains,  and  thus  reinvest  the  Papacy, 
which  had  condescended  far  below  its  wont,  in  awe 
and  majesty.  Many  of  the  Cardinals  had  remonstrated 
against  the  departure  of  the  Pope  firom  Rome,  which 
was  almost  by  stealth ;  it  was  rumored  that  he  thought 
of  fixing  the  Papal  residence  in  one  of  the  Lombard 
cities.  They  had  refused  to  accompany  him.  But 
Perugia  was  not  more  safe  than  Rome.  It  is  said  tliat 
while  the  Pope  was  at  dinner,  a  young  female  veiled 
1  The  Bull  in  RajnalduB,  tab  ann. 
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and  in  the  dress  of  a  novice  of  St  Petxonilla  in  Pern- 
gia,  offered  him  in  a  silver  basin  some  beantifiil  firesh 
figs,  of  which  he  was  veiy  fond,  as  from  the  abbess  of 
that  convent.  The  Pope,  not  suspecting  a  gift  from 
such  a  handf  ate  them  eagerly,  and  without  having 
them  previously  tasted.^  That  he  died  of  poison  few 
in  that  age  would  venture  to  doubt.  William  of  No- 
garet,  Sciarra  Colonna,  Musciatto  de'  Francesi,  the 
Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsini,  were  each  silently  arraigned 
as  guilty  of  this  new  crime.  One  Ghibelline  writer, 
hostile  to  Benedict,  names  the  King  of  France  as  hav- 
ing suborned  the  butler  of  the  Pope  to  perpetrate  this 
fearful  deed.  Yet  the  disorder  was  a  dysentery,  which 
lasted  seven  or  eight  days,  pot  an  unusual  effect  of  the 
immoderate  use  of  rich  fruit.  No  one  thought  tliat  a 
death  so  seasonable  to  one  party,  so  unseasonable  to 
another,  could  be  in  the  course  of  nature. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards  a  Franciscan  friar  of  Tou- 
louse, named  Bernard,  was  accused  at  Carcassonne  as 
concerned,  by  magic  and  other  black  arts,  in  the  poi- 
soning of  Benedict  XI.  This  was  not  his  only  crime. 
He  was  charged  with  having  excited  the  populace 
against  the  rival  Order  of  the  Friar  Preachers  and  the 
Inquisition,  of  having  broken  open  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  set  6*06  the  prisoners :  he  was  charged 
with  magic  and  divination,  and  with  believing  in  the 
visions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim.  He  was  one  of  the  fa- 
natic Fraticelli,  seemingly  a  man  of  great  daring  and 
energy.  The  Ecclesiastical  Judges  declared  that  they 
could  find  no  proof,  either  from  his  own  mouth  or  from 

^  "  Le  mangiava  volentieri  e  senza  fame  fare  saggio.**  —  Villani.  Thia 
ti]ii]de  sentence  of  wonder,  that  the  Pope  would  eat  anjthing  uu tasted,  ia 
ftightfuUy  expressive,  viii.  c.  SO. 
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other  evidence,  of  his  concern  in  the  poisoning  of  Ben- 
edict. He  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  irons.  The  King's  advocates  impeached  the  sen- 
tence, renewed  the  charge  of  his  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  poisoning  of  the  Pope,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm.  The  Pope 
(John  XXII.)  aggravated  the  severity  of  his  sentence 
by  prohibiting  any  mitigation  of  hk  penance;  but 
spoke  very  generally  of  his  enormous  crimes.^ 

>  See  the  veiy  curionB  docoin<nU  in  Balarini.  —  Vito  Papar.  Ayiniooen^ 
voL  iL,  Ho.  liiL 
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BOOK    XII. 

THB  POPES  IN  AVIGNOIL 

— ♦  - 

CHAPTER  L 

CLEMENT  y. 

The  period  in  the  Papal  history  has  arrived  whidi 
in  the  Italian  writers  is  called  the  Babylonish  captiTity: 
It  lasted  more  than  seventy  years.^  Rome  is  no  longer 
the  Metropolis  of  Christendom ;  the  Pope  is  a  French 
Prelate.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  not  on  Sl  Pe- 
ter's throne ;  he  is  environed  with  none  of  the  tradi- 
tionary majesty  or  traditionary  sancti^  of  the  Eternal 
City ;  he  has  abandoned  the  holy  bodies  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  churches  of  the  Apoatles.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  marvellous  part  of  its  history,  that  the  Papacy, 
having  sunk  so  low,  sank  no  lower ;  that  it  recovered 
its  degradation ;  that,  ftom  a  satellite,  almost  a  slave, 
of  the  King  of  France,  the  Pontiff  ever  emerged  again 
to  be  an  independent  potentate ;  and,  although  the  great 
line  of  mediaeval  Popes,  of  Gregory,  of  Alexander  IIL, 
and  the  Innocents,  expired  in  Boniface  VIII.,  he  could 
resume  even  his  modified  supremacy.  There  is  no 
proof  so  strong  of  the  vitality  of  the  Papacy  as  that  it 
could  establish  the  law  that  wherever  the  Pope  is,  there 
is  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  that  he  could  cease  to  be 

1  From  1305  to  1376. 
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Bishop  of  Rome  in  all  but  in  name,  and  then  take  back 
again  the  abdicated  Bishopric. 

Never  was  revolution  more  sudden,  more  total,  it 
might  seem  more  enduring  in  its  consequences.  The 
close  of  the  last  century  had  seen  Boniface  VIII.  ad- 
vancing higher  pretensions,  if  not  wielding  more  actual 
power,  than  any  former  Pontiff;  the  acknowledged 
pacificator  of  the  world,  the  arbiter  between  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England,  claiming  and  exercising  feudal 
as  well  as  spiritual  supr^nacy  over  many  kingdoms, 
bestowing  crowns  as  in  Hungary,  awarding  the  Emr 
pire ;  with  millions  of  pilgrims  at  the  Jubilee  in  Rome, 
still  the  centre  of  Christendom,  paying  him  homage 
which  bordered  on  adulation,  and  pouring  the  riches  of 
the  world  at  his  feet.  The  first  decade  of  the  new 
century  is  not  more  than  half  passed ;  Pojpe  Clement 
V.  is  a  voluntary  prisoner,  but  not  the  less  a  prisoner, 
in  the  realm,  or  almost  within  the  precincts  of  France ; 
struggling  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
inexorable  master,  and  to  break  or  elude  the  fetters 
wound  around  him  by  his  own  solemn  engagements. 
He  is  almost  forced  to  condemn  his  predecessor  for 
crimes  of  which  he  could  hardly  believe  him  guilty ; 
to  accept  a  niggardly,  and  perhaps  never-fulfilled,  pen- 
ance from  men  almost  murderers  of  a  Pope ;  to  sacri- 
fice, on  evidence  which  he  himself  manifestly  mistrusted, 
one  of  the  great  military  orders  of  Christendom  to  the 
hatred  or  avarice  of  Philip.  The  Pope,  from  Lord  over 
the  freedom  of  the  world,  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent. 

The  short  Pontificate  of  Benedict  XI.,  had  exasper- 
ated, rather  than  allayed,  the  divisions  in  the  ooncuw. 
Conclave.^     The  terrible  fate  of  the  two  last  Popes 

1  Thtre  were  now  nineteen  Cardinals,  according  to  Ciacconius,  oxclusive 
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had  not  cooled  down  the  eager  competitioii  for  tht 
perilous  dignity.  The  Cardinals  assembled  at  Penig^L 
The  two  £ek^oiis,  the  French  and  that  of  the  pard- 
ians  and  kindred  of  Boniface  YIIL,  were  headed 
the  latter  by  Matteo  Orsini  and  Francesco  Gaetani, 
brother  of  the  late  Pope,  the  former  by  Napoleon 
Orsini  and  the  Cardinal  da  Prato.^  The  Colonna  Car- 
dinals had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  resnme  their  place 
in  the  Conclave.  The  elder,  James  Colcmna,  had  Ured 
in  seclusion,  if  not  in  concealment,  at  Perugia.  He 
came  forth  from  his  hiding-place ;  he  summoned  his 
nephew,  who  had  found  an  asylum  at  Padua,  to  his  aid 
They  had  an  imlimited  command  of  French  money. 
But  this  money  could  hold,  it  could  not  turn,  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two  Orsini,  each  of  whom  aspired  to 
be,  or  to  create  the  Pope.  The  Conclave  met,  it  sep- 
arated, it  met  again  ;  they  wrangled,  intrigued ;  each 
faction  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  win  the  preponderance 
by  stubbornness  or  by  artifice,  by  bribery  in  act  or 
promise.^  Months  wore  away.  At  length  the  people 
of  Perugia  grew  weary  of  the  delay :  they  surrcmnded 
the  Conclave ;  threatened  to  keep  the  Cardinals  as  pris- 
oners ;  demanded  with  loud  outcries  a  Pope ;  any  hour 
they  might  proceed  to  worse  violence :  by  one  account 
they  unroofed  the  house  in  which  the  Cardinals  sat, 
and  cut  off  then*  provisions.^  One  day  the  Cardinal 
da  Prato  accosted  Francesco  Gaetani,  ^^  We  are  doing 

of  the  Colonnas.    One  of  the  former  Conclave  had  died.     Pope  Benedkl 
had  named  two,  the  Cardinal  of  Prato  (Oetia  and  Yelletri),  and  an  £ng- 
libhman,  Walter  Winterbom  of  SaliBboiy. 
1  Feiretos  VicentmoB,  Marat  R.  I.  S.  p.  1014. 

*  **  Ut  maltum  valet  anrea  pereoasio,  qiueqne  oonatat  ia  donis  ezpectatf 
fld«da.»* —Ferret.  Vicent. 

•  n>id.  p.  4015. 
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sore  wrong :  it  is  an  evil  and  a  scandal  to  Christendom 
to  deprive  it  so  long  of  its  Chief  Pastor."  "  It  rests 
not  with  us/'  replied  Graetani.  ^^  Will  you  oompMt. 
accede  to  any  reasonable  scheme  which  may  reconcile 
our  differences?"  The  Cardinal  da  Prato  then  pro- 
posed that  one  party  should  name  three  Ultramontane 
(Northern)  Prelates,  not  of  the  Sacred  College,  on  one 
of  whom  the  adverse  party  should  pledge  itself  to  unite 
its  snffi*ages.  Gaetani  consented,  on  condition  that  the 
Bonifacians  should  name  the  three  Prelates.  They 
were  named ;  among  the  three  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

Bernard  de  Goth  had  been  raised  by  Bonifitce  VIIL 
firom  the  small  bishopric  of  Comminges  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  seat  of  Bordeaux.  As  a  subject  of  the  King 
of  England,  he  owed  only  a  more  remote  allegiance  to 
his  suzerain,  the  King  of  France.^  He  was  commit- 
ted in  some  personal  hostilily  with  Charies  of  Valois. 
Throughout  the  strife  between  the  Pope  and  the  King 
he  had  been  on  the  Pope's  side.  He  had  withdrawn 
in  disguise  from  the  Court  in  order  to  obey  the  Pope's 
summons  to  Rome  :  he  was  among  the  Prelates  assem- 
bled in  November  at  Rcnne.  If  there  were  any  Trans- 
alpine Prelate  whom  the  kindred  and  friends  of  Bon- 
ifiu^  might  suppose  secure  to  thdr  party,  from  his 
inclinations,  his  gratitude,  his  animosities,  his  former 
conduct,  it  was  Bernard  de  Goth.  But  the  sagacious 
Cardinal  da  Prato  knew  the  man ;  he  knew  the  Gascon 
character.  Forty  days  were  to  elapse  before  the  eleo« 
tion.  In  eleven  days  a  courier  was  in  Paris*  intarriewor 
In  six  days  more  the  Sang  and   the  Arch- AieiS^biihop. 

1  Tet  it  18  said,  "  Licet  in  Anglic&  regione  pncsul  esset,  tamen  PbUjpp« 
gratissimiis,  quod  •  juyentatQ  faroiliaris  exUtisset"  —  Ferret.  Vicent 
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bishop  of  Bordeaux,  each  with  a  few  chosen  attendants, 
met  in  a  forest  belonging  to  the  Monasteiy  of  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.  The  secrets  of  that  interview  are  related, 
perhaps  with  suspicious  particularity.  Tet  the  King 
having  achieved  his  purpose,  was  not  likely  to  conceal 
his  part  in  the  treaty,  especially  from  his  secret  coun- 
sellors, who  had  possibly  some  interest  to  divulge,  none 
to  conceal,  the  whole  affiur.  The  King  b^an  by 
requesting  the  reconciliation  of  the  Archbishop  with 
Charles  of  Valois.  He  then  opened  the  great  subject 
of  the  interview.  He  showed  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of 
the  Prelate  the  despatch  of  the  Cardinal  da  Prata 
"  One  word  from  me,  and  you  are  Pope,*'  But  the 
King  insisted  on  six  conditions :  —  I.  His  own  fiill  and 
complete  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  II.  The  ab- 
solution of  all  persons  whom  he  had  employed  in  his 
strife  with  Boniface.  III.  The  tenths  for  five  years 
from  the  clergy  of  the  realm.  IV.  The  condemnation 
of  the  memory  of  Boniface.  V.  The  reinvestment  of 
the  Colonnas  in  the  rank  and  honors  of  the  Cardinal- 
ate.  The  VI***  and  last  was  a  profound  secret,  which 
he  resei*ved  for  himself  to  claim  when  the  time  of  its 
fulfilment  should  be  come.  That  secret  has  never  been 
fully  revealed.  Some  have  thought,  and  not  without 
strong  ground,  that  Philip  already  meditated  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars.  The  cautious  King  was  not 
content  with  the  acquiescence,  or  with  the  oath,  of  the 
Archbishop,  an  oath  from  which,  as  Pope,  he  might 
i-elease  himself.  De  Goth  was  solemnly  sworn  upon 
the  Host :  he  gave  up  his  brother  and  two  nephews  as 
hostages.  Before  thirty-five  days  had  passed,  the  Car- 
june6,i806.  dinal  da  Prato  had  secret  intelligence  of  tlie 
compact.     They  proceeded  t'^  *^e  ballot ;  Bernard  de 
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Groth  was  onammously  chosen  Pope.    In  the  Cathedral 
of  Bordeaux  he  took  the  name  of  Clement  V. 

The  first  ominous  warning  to  the  Italian  Prelates 
was  a  summons  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  new 
Pope,  not  at  Rome  or  in  Italj,  but  at  Lyons.  The 
Cardinal  Matteo  Orsini  is  said  to  have  uttered  a  sad 
vaticinatiim :  ^^  It  will  be  long  before  we  behdd  the 
face  of  another  Pope/'^  Clement  began  his  slow 
progress  towards  Lyons  at  the  end  of  August.  He 
passed  through  Agen,  Toulouse,  Beziers,  Montpellier, 
and  Nismes.  The  monasteries  which  were  compelled 
to  lodge  and  entertain  the  Pope  and  all  his  retinue 
murmured  at  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  train: 
many  of  them  were  heavily  impoverished  by  this  enr 
forced  hospitality.  At  Montpellier  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  Kings  of  Majorca  and  Arragon:  he 
confinned  the  King  of  Arragon  in  the  possession  of 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  received  his 
oath  of  fealty.  He  had  invited  to  his  coro-  Oct  7. 
nation  his  two  sovereigns,  the  Elings  of  France  and 
England.  The  King  of  England  alleged  important 
affairs  in  Scotland  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  honor  to 
his  former  vassal.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Majorca 
were  present.  On  the  Cardinal  Matteo  Orsini,  Italian, 
Roman,  to  the  heart,  devolved  the  office  of  not.  14. 
crowning  the  Ghtscon  Pope,  whose  aversion  «tLaron«. 
to  Italy  he  well  knew.  The  Pope  rode  in  solemn  state 
firom  the  Church  of  St.  Just  in  the  royal  castle  of 
Lyons  to  the  palace  prepared  for  him.  The  King  of 
France  at  first  held  his  bridle,  and  then  yielded  the  post 
of  humble  honor  to  his  brothers,  Charles  of  Valois, 
and  Louis  of  Evreux,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

1 YI.  Ytt.  Clement,  apod  Balox. 
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The  pomp  was  intermpted  by  a  dire  and  ominous  ca- 
lamity. An  (Ad  wall  fell  as  they  passed.  The  Pope 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  but  escaped  mihml:  his 
gorgeous  crown  rolled  in  the  mire.  The  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  with  eleven  or  twelve  others,  was  killed: 
Charles  of  Valois  seriously  hurt. 

Clement  V .  hastened  to  fulfil  the  first  of  his  engage- 
The  Pop*  tai'  ^^^^  to  the  King  of  France,  perhaps  design- 
iifhiiTowt.  jj^g  \^y  ^jjjg  ready  zeal  to  avert,  elude,  or  ddaj 
the  accomplishment  of  those  which  were  more  diflScolt 
or  more  humiliating.  The  King  of  France  had  -plesD- 
ary  absolution  :  he  was  received  as  again  the  fiivored 
son  and  protector  of  the  Church.  To  the  King  were 
granted  the  tenths  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  France  for  five  years.  The  Colonnas  were  restored 
to  their  dignity ;  they  resumed  the  state,  dress,  and 
symbols  of  the  Cardinalate,  and  took  their  place  in  the 
Newoardi-  Sacrcd  College.  A  promotion  of  ten  Cardi- 
^^'  nals  showed  what  interest  was  hereafter  to 

prevail  in  the  Conclave.  Among  the  ten  were  the 
Bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Beziers,  the  Ardibishq) 
(Elect)  of  Bordeaux  and  the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  the 
King's  Confessor  Nicolas  de  Francavilla,  the  King's 
Chancellor  Stephen,  Archdeacon  of  Bruges.  A  French 
Poj)e  was  to  be  surrounded  by  a  French  Court. 

Measure  followed  measure  to  propitiate  the  Pc^^s 
master.  Of  the  two  famous  Bulls,  that  denominated 
*^  Clerids  Laicos  "  was  altogether  abrogated,  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  grievous  scandals,  dangers,  and  in- 
Gonveni^ices.  The  old  decrees  of  the  Lateran  and 
other  Councils  concerning  the  taxation  of  the  clergy 
were  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church.  As  to  tlie 
other,  the  "  Unam  Sanctam,"  the  dearest  beloved  son 
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Philip  of  France,  for  his  loyal  attachment  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  had  deserved  that  the  Pope  should 
declare  this  statnte  to  contain  nothing  to  his  prejudice  ; 
that  be,  his  realm,  and  his  people,  were  exactly  in  the 
same  state,  as  regarded  the  See  of  Rome,  as  before  the 
promulgation  of  that  Boll. 

But  there  were  two  articles  of  the  compact,  besides 
the  secret  one,  jet  unaccomplished,  the  complete  abso- 
lution of  all  the  King's  agents  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  and  die  condemnation  of  the  memory  of  Boni- 
&ce.  The  Pope  writhed  and  struggled  in  vain  in  the 
folds  of  his  deathly  embarrassment.  The  King  of 
France  could  not  in  honor,  he  was  not  disposed  by 
temper  to  abandon  the  fiiithful  executioners  of  his 
mandates :  he  might  want  them  for  other  remorseless 
services.  He  could  not  retreat  or  let  fall  the  accusa- 
tions against  the  deceased  Pope.  Philip  was  com- 
pelled, like  other  persecutors,  to  go  on  in  his  persecu- 
tion. This  immitigable,  seemingly  vindictive,  hostility 
to  the  ftme  of  Boniface  was  his  only  justification.  If 
those  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which  the  Pope 
had  been  arraigned,  those  heresies,  immoralities,  cruel- 
ties, enormities,  were  admitted  to  be  groundless,  or 
dropped  as  not  thought  worthy  of  proof,  the  seizure  at 
Anagni  became  a  barbaroc^,  cowardly,  and  unnecessary 
outrage  on  a  defencelesff  old  man,  an  impious  sacrilege : 
William  of  Nogaret  and  his  accomplices  were  base  and 
cruel  assassins. 

Already,  before  the  death  of  Benedict,  WilUam  of 
Nc^aret  had  issued  one  strong  protest  against  ^nmamor 
his  condemnation.     During  the  vacancy  he  ^^s^*^ 
allowed  no  repose  to  the  memory  of  Bonifece,  and  jus- 
tified himself  against  the  terrible  anathema  of  Bene* 
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diet.  He  appeared  before  the  official  of  his  diocesan, 
the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  claimed  absolation  firom  a 
censare  issued  by  the  Pope  under  false  infonnatioQ. 
He  promulgated  two  memorials:  in  the  first  he  ad- 
duced sixty  heads  of  accusation  against  Bonifiu^;  ia 
the  second  he  protested  at  great  length  against  the  rash 
proceedings  of  Pope  Benedict.  The  Bull  of  Benedict 
had  cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome  on  the  Festiyal  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  excused  his  contumacy  in  not 
appearing :  he  was  in  France,  the  citation  had  not  been 
served  upon  him ;  and  also  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
the  Pope,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  powerful  enraiiea 
in  Italy.  Nogaret  entered  into  an  elaborate  account  of 
his  own  intercourse  with  Pope  Bonifiu^.  Kve  years 
before,  he  had  been  the  King's  ambassador  to  announce 
the  treaty  of  Philip  with  Albert,  King  of  the  Bcnnans. 
The  Pope  demanded  Tuscany  as  the  price  of  his  con- 
sent to  that  alliance.  It  was  then  that  Wilham  of 
Nogaret  heard  at  Rome  the  vices  and  misdeeds  of  the 
Pope,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  arraigned,  and  had 
humbly  implored  the  Pope  to  desist  from  his  simonies 
and  extortions.  The  Pope  had  demanded  whether  he 
spoke  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of  the  King.  No- 
garet had  replied,  in  his  own,  out  of  his  great  zeal  tosr 
the  Church.  The  Pope  had  roared  with  passion,  like 
a  madman,  and  had  heaped  on  him  menaces,  insults 
and  blasphemies.^ 

Nogaret  treats  the  refusal  of  Boni&ce  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Council  when  first  summoned  at  Anagni  as  an 
act  of  contumacy ;  he  therefore  (Nogaret)  was  justified 
in  using  force  towards  a  contumacious  criminal.  He 
asserts  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Boni&ce  when  others 

Ipreavm,  p  962. 
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would  have  killed  him;  that  he  tried  to  protect  the 
treasure,  of  which  he  had  not  touched  a  penny ;  he  had 
kept  the  Pope  with  a  decent  attendance,  and  supplied 
him  with  food  and  drink.  Had  he  slain  the  wicked 
usurper  he  had  been  justified,  as  Phineas  who  pleased 
the  Lord,  as  Abraham  who  slew  the  Kings,  Moses  the 
Egyptian,  the  Maccabees  the  enemies  of  God.  Pope 
Benedict  had  complained  of  the  loss  of  his  treasure,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  complained  that  so  vast  a  treasure 
had  been  wrung  by  cruel  exactions  from  the  impover- 
ished churches.  He  asserts  that  for  all  his  acts  he  had 
received  absolution  from  Boniface  himself  For  all 
these  reasons  he  appealed  to  a  Greneral  Council  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  Pontificate,  and  demanded  absolution 
from  the  unjust  censures  of  the  misinformed  Pope 
Benedict. 

William  of  Nogaret  was  necessary,  as  other  men  of 
liis  stamp,  for  meditated  acts  of  the  King,  not  less  cruel 
or  less  daring  than  the  surprisal  at  Anagni  and  the 
abasement  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  gj^^  ^^ 
King  of  France,  ever  rapacious,  yet  ever  *'^'^ 
necessitous,  who  must  maintain  his  schemes,  his  ambi- 
tion, his  wars  in  Flanders  at  lavish  cost,  but  with 
hardly  any  certain  income  but  that  of  the  royal  do- 
mains, had  again  taken  to  that  coarse  expedient  of  bar* 
barous  finance,  the  debasement  of  the  coin.  There 
were  now  two  standards :  in  the  higher  the  King  and 
the  Nobles  exacted  the  payments  of  their  subjects  and 
vassals ;  the  lower  the  subjects  and  vassals  wei*e  obliged 
to  receive  as  current  money.  Everywhere  was  secret 
or  clamorous  discontent,  aggravated  by  famine;^  dis- 
content in   Paris   and   Orleans   rose   to  insurrection, 

1  During  the  winter  1304-4^. 
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whidi  endangered  the  King's  government,  even  hit 
persiHi,  and  was  only  put  down  bj  extreme  measures 
of  cruelty.  The  King  was  compelled  to  make  con- 
cessions,  to  content  himself  to  be  paid  in  the  lower 
coin.  Bat  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the^  usual 
financial  resource  in  times  of  difficult  had  been  pat  in 
Jews  piun-  force.  The  Jews  had  had  leisure  to  bec<mie 
*****  again  alluringly  rich.     William  of  Nogaret 

proceeded  with  his  usual  rapid  resolution.  In  one  day 
all  the  Jews  were  seized,  dieir  property  confiscated  to 
the  Crown,  the  race  expelled  the  realm.  The  clergy, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  the  hope  that  their  own 
burdens  might  be  lightened,  approved  this  pioos  rob- 
bery, and  rejoiced  that  France  was  delivered  ftom  the 
presence  of  this  usurious  and  miscreant  race.  William 
of  Nogaret  had  atoned  for  some  at  least  of  his  sins.^ 
But  even  this  was  not  his  last  service. 

Pope  Clement,  in  the  mean  time,  hastened  to  return 
to  Bordeaux.  He  passed  by  a  different  road,  through 
Macon,  Clugny,  Nevers,  Bourges,  Limoges,  again  se- 
verely taxing  by  the  honor  of  his  entertainment  all  the 
great  monasteries  and  chapters  on  his  way.  The  Arch 
ThePopeat  Wshop  of  Bourges  was  so  reduced  as  to  accept 
**"^*^'"-  the  pittjmce  of  a  Canon.  At  Bordeaux  the 
Pope  was  in  the  dominions  of  England,  and  to  Edward 
of  England  he  showed  himsdf  even  a  more  obseqoioia 
vassal  than  to  the  King  of  France.  He  could  perhaps 
secure  Edward's  protection  if  too  hardly  pressed  by  his 
inexorable  master,  the  Eling  of  France.  He  gave  to 
iD^aikd.  Edward  plenary  absolution  from  all  his  oaths 
to  maintain  the  Charters  (the  Ghreat  Charter  and  the 

1  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  i.  443,  447.  Vita  dementis.  Continiuitor.   Nui> 
g!«,  p.  oH.    Ra^nald.  sub  ann.  1806»  c.  S9. 
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Charter  of  Forests)  extorted  from  him,  ub  was  asserted, 
by  his  disloyal  subjects.^  Afterwards,  casting  aside  all 
the  haughty  pretensions  of  Pope  Boni&ce,  he  excom- 
municated Robert  Brace,  now  engaged  in  his  gallant 
strife  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.^ 

But  the  Pope  could  not  decline  the  commanding  Jn 
Titation  of  King  Philip  to  an  interview  within  Juo^ixn. 
die  realm  of  France,  at  Poitiers.  To  that  city  he 
went,  but  soon  repented  of  having  placed  himself  so 
completely  within  the  King's  power.  He  attempted  to 
make  an  honorable  retreat ;  he  was  retained  with  cour- 
teous force,  and  overwhelmed  with  specious  honor  and 
reverence. 

A  Congress  of  Princes  might  seem  assembled  to 
%biOw  their  flattering  respect  to  the  P(Mitiff :  —  Philip, 
with  his  three  sons,  his  lM*others  Charles  of  Valois  and 
Louis  Count  of  Evreux,  Robert  Count  of  Flanders, 
Charles  King  of  Naples,  the  ambassadors  of  Edward 
King  of  England.  Clement,  by  the  prodigality  of  his 
concessions,  endeavored  to  avei*t  the  fktal  question,  the 
condemnation  of  Boniface.  He  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den ardor  to  place  Charles  of  Valois  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  in  right  of  his  wife,  IsabelU  of  Courte- 
nay.  He  declared  himself  the  head  of  a  new  Crusade, 
addressed  Bulls  to  all  Christendom,  in  order  to  expel  the 
feeble  Andronicus  from  the  throne,  which  must  fall  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  unless  filled 
by  a  powerAil  Christian  Emperor.  He  pronounced 
his  anathema  against  Andronicus.  He  awarded  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  to  Charobert,  grandson  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  took  the  first  steps  for  the  canon- 
ization of  Louis,  the  second  son  of  Charles,  who  had 
1  Bjmflr.  >  Rjnner. 
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died  Archbishop  of  Toaloase  in  the  odor 'of  sanctity. 
He  remitted  the  vast  debt  owed  by  the  King  of  Naples 
to  the  Papal  See,  which  amounted  to  360,000  ounces 
of  gold ;  a  third  was  absolateiy  annulled,  the  rest  as- 
signed to  the  Crusade  of  Charles  of  Valois.^ 

But  the  inflexible  Phih'p  was  neither  to  be  diTerted 
nor  dissuaded  from  exacting  the  full  terms  of  his  bond. 
He  offered  to  prove  forty-three  articles  of  heresy  against 
Boniface;  he  demanded  that  the  body  of  die  Pope 
should  be  disinterred  and  burned,  the  ignominious  fitte 
of  heretics,  which  he  had  undeservedly  escaped  during 
Ufe.  Even  the  French  Cardinak  saw  and  deprecated 
the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding  to  the 
Church.  All  the  acts  of  Boniface,  his  bulls,  decrees, 
promotions,  became  questionable.  The  College  of  Car- 
dinals was  dissolved,  at  least  the  nomination  of  almost 
all  became  pi*ecariou8.  The  title  of  Clement  himself 
was  doubtful.  The  effects  of  breaking  the  chain  of 
traditional  authority  were  incalculable,  interminable. 
The  Supplement  to  the  Canon  Law,  the  Sixth  Bodn:  of 
Decretals,  at  once  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Boniface  and  the  most  full  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  Papal  power  were  shaken  to  the  base. 
By  the  wise  advice  of  the  Cardinal  da  Prato,  Clement 
determined  to  dissemble  and  so  gain  time.  Philip  him- 
self had  demanded  a  General  Council  of  all  Christen- 
dom. A  General  Council  alone  of  all  Christendom 
could  give  dignity  and  authority  to  a  decree  so  weighty 
and  unprecedented  as  the  condemnation  of  a  Pope. 
coniicu  of  They  only  could  investigate  such  judinnent. 
termiiMHi  on.   In  such  au  assembly  the  Prelates  ot  the  C  hns- 

^  Acta  apud  Baluzium,  x^v. 
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tian  world,  French,  English,  Grermans,  Italians,  Span- 
iaids,  might  meet;  and  the  Church,  in  her  AiU  liberty, 
and  with  irrefragable  solemnity,  decide  the  awiul  cause. 
He  named  the  city  of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  as  the  seat 
of  this  Great  Coancil.  In  the  mean  time  he  strove  to 
conciliate  the  connsellors  who  ruled  the  mind  of  Philip. 
William  of  Nogaret  and  his  accomplices  re-  Abwiutten  of 
ceived  full  absolution  for  all  their  acts  in  the  ^  N®««f^ 
seizure  of  Boni&ce  and  the  plunder  of  the  Papal  treas- 
ures, on  condition  of  certain  penances  to  be  assigned  by 
some  of  the  Cardinals.  William  of  Nogaret  was  to 
take  arms  in  the  East  against  the  Saracens,  and  not  to 
return  without  permission  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  he 
was  allowed  five  years'  delay  before  he  was  called  on  to 
fulfil  this  penitential  Crusade.^ 

The  Pope  could  breathe  more  freely :  he  had  gmned 
time,  and  time  was  inestimable.  Who  could  know 
what  it  might  bring  forth  ?  Even  the  stubborn  hatred 
of  Philip  might  be,  if  not  mitigated,  distracted  to  some 
other  object.  That  object  seemed  to  arise  at  once, 
great,  of  absorbing  public  interest,  ministering  excite- 
ment to  all  Philip's  dominant  passions,  a  religious  object 
of  the  most  surprising,  unprecedented,  almost  appalling 
nature,  and  of  the  most  dubious  justice  and  policy,  the 
aboUtion  of  the  great  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  secret  of  the  last  stipulation  in  the  covenant 
between  the  King  and  the  Pope  remained  with  them- 
selves; what  it  was,  and  whether  it  was  really  de« 
manded,  was  not  permitted  to  transpire.  Was  it  thib 
destruction  of  the  Templars  ?  No  one  knew  ;  yet  all 
had  their  conjecture.  Or  was  it  some  yet  remoter 
•cheme,  the  elevation  of  his  brother  or  himself  to  the 

1  Kayoaldus,  sub  ann.  1307,  c.  xi. 
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Imperial  throne  ?    It  was  still  a  dark,  profound,  and  so 
more  stimulating  mystery. 

The  fiunous  Order  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  had 
A.V.  U18.  ^pi^^^9  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  other  great  religiooa  insd- 
JhiS^^^  tutions  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  hnm- 
Tempkn.  ^]^  origin.  Their  ancestors  were  a  small 
band  of  nine  French  Ejiights,^  engaged  on  a  chivalrous 
adventure,  sworn  to  an  especial  service,  the  protoction 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  through 
the  dangerous  passes  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Jor- 
dan, that  they  might  bathe,  unmolested  by  the  maraud- 
ing Moslemin,  in  the  holy  waters.  The  Templars  had 
become,  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  West,  a  pow- 
erful, wealthy,  and  formidable  rq>ublic,  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  animated  by  the  closest  corporate  spirit, 
under  the  severest  internal  discipline,  and  an  all-per- 
vading organization ;  independent  alike  of  the  civil 
power  and  of  the  spiritual  hierarchy.  It  was  a  faatf- 
military,  half-monastic  community.  The  three  great 
monastic  vows,  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
chastity,  the  abandonment  of  all  personal  property, 
were  the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  Order:  while, 
instead  of  the  peaceful  and  secluded  monastery,  the 
contemplative,  devotional,  or  studious  life,  their  con 
vents  were  strong  castles,  their  life  that  of  the  camp  m 
the  battle^dd,  their  occupation  chivalrous  exercises  or 
adventures,  war  in  preparation,  or  war  in  all  its  fierce- 
ness and  activity.  The  nine  brethren  in  arms  were 
now  fifleen  thousand  of  the  bravest,  best-trained,  moet 
experienced  soldiers  in  the  world ;  armed,  horsed,  ac- 

1  A.D.  1119.  Hugo  di  PiiyefiSf  Godfrey  de  St  Omer,  KaonI,  Godft^ 
Bisol,  Pagidufl  dt  Mootdidier,  Arch«mboId  de  St.  Aman,  Andrew,  Gondo- 
mar,  Hugh  Count  of  Provence.  —  Wilcke,  Geschichte  des  TempeUterreii 
Ordens,  p.  0. 
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ooutred  in  the  most  perfect  and  splendid  fiishion  of  the 
times ;  isolated  from  all  ties  or  interests  with  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  ready  at  the  summons  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter to  embark  on  any  service ;  the  one  aim  the  power, 
aggrandisement,  enrichment  of  the  Order. 

St.  Bernard,  in  his  devont  enthusiasm,  had  beheld  in 
the  rise  of  the  Templars  a  permanent  and  invincible 
Crusade.  The  Order  (with  its  rival  brotherhood,  the 
Knights  of  the  Hospital  or  of  St.  John)  was  in  his  view 
a  perpetual  sacred  militia,  which  would  conquer  and 
maintain  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  become  the  body- 
guard of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  the  stand- 
ing army  on  the  outposts  of  Christendom.  His  eloquent 
address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  temple  ^  was  at  once  the 
law  and  the  vivid  expression  of  the  dominant  sentiments 
of  his  time ;  here,  as  in  all  things,  his  age  spake  in  St. 
Bernard.  From  that  time  the  devout  admiration  of 
Western  Christendom  in  heaping  the  most  splendid  en- 
dowments of  lands,  castles,  riches  of  all  kinds,  on  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital,  supposed 
that  it  was  contributing  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to 
the  Holy  Wars.  Successive  Popes,  the  most  renowned 
and  wise,  especially  Innocent  III.,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional signs  of  mistrust  and  jealousy  of  their  aug- 
menting power,  had  vied  with  each  other  in  enlarging 
the  privileges  and  raising  the  &me  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Temple.  Eugenius  III.,  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Bernard,  first  issued  a  Bull  in  their  favor ;  but  their 
great  Charter,  which  invested  them  in  their  a.d.  117a. 
most  valuable  rights  and  privileges,^  was  issued   by 

1  Refer  back  to  vol.  iv.  851.    Sermo  ad  Milites  Templi,  Opera,  p.  830. 
*  The  Bull,  Omne  datam  optimum.  Compare  Wilcke,  p.  77.   It  is  trant 
lated  by  Mr.  Addison,  the  Knights  Templars,  p.  70. 
VOL.  VI.  Sb 
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Alexander  III.  They  had  akeady  ceased  to  be  a  lay 
community,  and  therefore  under  spiritual  subjection  to 
the  clergy.  The  clergy  had  been  admitted  in  consider- 
able numbers  into  the  Order,  and  so  their  own  body 
administered  within  themselves  all  the  rites  and  sacia- 
ments  of  religion.  Innocent  III.  released  the  clei^  in 
the  Order  of  the  Templars  from  their  oath  of  fiddity 
and  obedience  to  their  Bishop ;  henceforth  they  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  alone.^  Honorius  III.  prohibited 
all  Bishops  from  excommunicating  any  Enight  Tern 
?lar,  or  laying  an  interdict  on  their  churches  or  houses 
^.tregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  III.,  Clement 
IV .  maintained  their  absolute  exemption  from  episcopal 
.authority.  The  Grand  Master  and  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Temple  were  subordinate  only  to  the  supreme  head 
of  Christendom.  Gregory  X.  crowned  their  privileges 
with  an  exemption  from  all  contributions  to  the  Holy 
War,  and  from  the  tenths  paid  by  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom for  this  sacred  purpose.  The  pretence  was  that 
their  whole  lands  and  wealth  were  held  on  that  tenure.* 
Nearly  two  hundred  years'  had  elapsed  since  Uie 
foundation  of  the  Order,  two  hundred  years  of  slow, 
imperceptible,  but  inevitable  change.  The  Knights 
Templars  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  with  consummate 
valor,  discipline,  activity,  and  zeal ;  but  they  fought  for 
themselves,  not  for  the  common  cause  of  Christianity. 

1  Innocent  III.,  Epist  i.  50S,  ii.  86,  S4,  257,  250.  To  the  Bishops,  ''Qua- 
tenos  a  capellanis  ecclesianim,  qtue  pleno  jure  jam  dictis  fratribos  sunt 
ooncessaBy  neo  fidelitatem,  nee  obedientiam  exigatis,  quia  Bomano  tantum 
Pontifici  sunt  subjecti.** 

^  **  Cum  vos  ad  hoc  principaliter  laboratis,  ut  vos  pariter  et  omnia  qut> 
habetis  pro  ipsius  teme  sanctie  defensione,  ac  Christiana  fidei  ezponaiH, 
▼oi  ezimere  a  prsMtatione  higusmodi  (decima  pro  terrft  sancta)  d«  benig- 
nitate  Apoetolidl  curaremus.**  ~  Compare  Wilcke,  ii.  p.  19S. 

•  U18  — 1807. 
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They  were  an  independent  anny,  owing  no  snbordina* 
tion  to  the  King  or  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  any  of 
the  Sovereigns  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
Crusade.  They  supported  or  thwarted,  according  to 
their  own  views,  the  plans  of  campaigns,  joined  vigor- 
ously in  the  enterprise,  or  stood  aloof  in  sullen  disappro- 
bation :  they  made  or  broke  treaties.  Thus  formidable 
to  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  they  were  not  less  so  to  its 
champions.  There  was  a  constant  rivalry  with  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  not  of  generous  emulation,  but 
of  power  and  even  of  sordid  gain.  During  the  expedi- 
tion of  Frederick  II.  the  Master  of  the  Templars  and 
the  whole  Order  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope. 
To  their  stubborn  opposition  was  attributed,  no  doubt 
with  much  justice,  the  failure  or  rather  the  imperfect 
success  of  that  Crusade. 

The  character  of  the  war  in  the  East  had  also 
changed,  unnoticed,  unobserved.  There  was  no  longer 
the  implacable  mutual  aversion,  or  rather  abhorrence, 
with  which  the  Christian  met  the  Saracen,  the  Saracen 
the  Christian  ;  from  which  the  Christian  thought  that 
by  slaying  the  Saracen  he  was  avenging  the  cause  of 
his  Redeemer,  and  washing  off  his  own  sins  ;  the  Sara- 
cen that  in  massacring  the  Christian,  or  trampling  on 
the  Christian  dog,  he  was  acting  according  to  the  first 
principles  of  his  faith,  and  winning  Paradise.  This 
traditionary,  almost  inborn,  antipathy  had  worn  away 
ky  Jong  intermingling,  and  given  place  to  the  courtesies 
and  mutual  respect  of  a  more  chivalrous  warfare.  The 
brave  and  generous  Knight  could  not  but  admire  bra- 
very and  generosity  in  his  antagonist.  The  accidents 
of  war  led  to  more  intimate  acquaintance,  acquaintance 
to  hospitable  even  to  social  intercourse,  sociaJ   inter- 
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course  to  a  fairer  estimation  of  the  better  qualities  oo 
both  sides.  The  prisoner  was  not  always  reduced  to  a 
cruel  and  debasing  servitude,  or  shut  up  in  a  squalid 
dungeon.  He  became  the  guest,  the  companion,  of  his 
high-minded  captor.  A  character  like  that  of  Saladin, 
which  his  fiercest  enemies  could  not  behold  without  awe 
and  admiring  wonder,  must  have  softened  the  detesta- 
tion with  which  it  was  once  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  look  on  the  Unbeliever.  The  lefty  toleration  of 
Frederick  II.  might  ofiend  the  more  zealous  by  its  ap- 
proximation to  indifference,  but  was  not  altogether  un- 
congenial to  the  dominant  feeling.  How  far  had  tbtA 
indifference,  which  was  so  hardly  reproached  against 
Frederick,  crept  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Freder- 
ick's most  deadly  enemies  ?  How  fiur  had  Mohamme- 
danism lost  its  odious  and  repulsive  character  to  the 
Templars?  and  begun  to  appear  not  as  a  monstrous 
and  wicked  idolatry  to  be  refuted  only  with  the  good 
sword,  but  as  a  sublime  and  hardly  irrational  Theism  ? 
How  far  had  Oriental  superstitions,  belief  in  magic,  in 
the  power  of  amulets  and  talismans,  divination,  mystic 
signs  and  characters,  dealings  with  genii  or  evil  spirits, 
seized  on  the  excited  imaginations  of  those  adventurous 
but  rude  warriors  of  the  West,  and  mingled  with  that 
secret  ceremonial  which  was  designed  to  impress  upon 
the  initiated  the  inflexible  discipline  of  the  Order? 
oj^^^  How  far  were  the  Templars  orientalized  by 
"""^-  their  domiciliation  in  the  East  ?  Had  their 
morals  escaped  the  taint  of  Oriental  license?  Vows 
of  chasti^  were  very  different  to  men  of  hot  blood, 
inflamed  by  the  sun  of  the  Elast,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
camp  or  the  marauding  expedition,  provoked  by  the 
sack  and  plunder  of  towns,  the  irruption  into  the  luzu* 
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nous  harems  of  their  foes;  and  to  monks  in  closo^ 
watched  seclusion,  occupied  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  with  religious  services,  emaciated  by  the  bst  and 
scourge,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  shadows  of  men. 
If  even  Western  devotees  were  so  apt,  as  was  ever  the 
case,  to  degenerate  into  debauchery,  the  individual 
Templar  at  least  would  hardly  maintain  his  austere  and 
impeccable  virtue.  Those  unnatural  vices,  which  it 
offends  Christian  purity  even  to  allude  to,  but  which 
are  looked  upon  if  not  with  indulgence,  at  least  without 
the  same  disgust  in  the  East,  were  chiefly  charged  upon 
the  Templars.  Yet  after  all,  it  was  the  pride  rather 
than  the  sensuality  of  the  Order  which  was  their  char- 
acteristic and  proverbial  crime.  Richard  I.,  who  must 
have  known  them  well  in  the  East,  bequeathed  not  his 
avarice,  or  his  lust,  but  his  pride,  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple. 

But  the  Templars  were  not  a  great  colony  of  warriors 
transplanted  and  settled  in  the  East  as  their  permanent 
abode,  having  broken  off  all  connection  with  their 
native  West.  They  were  powerful  feudal  lords,  lords 
of  castles  and  domains  and  estates,  a  self-governed  com* 
nunity  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Hence  their 
total  expulsion,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  ^oMof 
establishments,  from  Palestine,  left  them  not,  ^•^••*»' 
as  might  have  been  expected,  without  home,  without 
possessions,  discharged,  as  it  were,  from  their  mission  by 
its  melancholy  and  ignominious  failure.  The  loss  of 
the  Temple,  the  irretrievable  loss,  might  seem  to  imply 
the  dissolution  of  the  defenders  of  the  Temple :  it  might 
be  thought  to  disband  and  disclaim  them  as  useless  and 
worn-out  veterans.  The  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
Christian  world  at  that  loss  would  attribute  the  shame^ 
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the  guilt,  to  those  whose  especial  duty  it  was,  the  yerj 
charter  of  their  foundation,  to  protect  it  That  guilt 
was  unanswerably  shown  by  God's  visible  wrath.  His 
abandonment  of  the  tomb  of  his  Blessed  Son  was  a 
proof  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  that  the  Christians, 
those  especially  designated  for  the  glorious  service,  were 
unworthy  of  that  honor.  Any  charge  of  wickedness  so 
denounced,  it  might  seem,  by  God  himself,  would  find 
ready  hearing. 

The  Knights  of  the  Hospital,  more  fortunate  or  mci« 
oonqoMtof  sagacious,  had  found  an  occupation  for  their 
^52jt8*S  arms,  of  which  perhaps  themselves  did  not 
si-JohD  appreciate  the  foil  importance,  the  conquest 
of  Rhodes.  Their  establishment  in  that  island  became 
the  bulwark,  long  the  unconquerable  outpost  of  Chris- 
tendom in  the  East.  The  Templars,  if  they  did  not 
altogether  stand  aloof  from  that  enterprise,  disdained  to 
act  a  secondary  part,  and  to  aid  in  subduing  for  their 
rivals  that  in  which  those  rivals  would  claim  exdusive 
dominion.* 

Clement  V.,  soon  after  his  accession,  had  summoned 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  two  Orders  to  Europe,  under 
the  pretext  of  consulting  them  on  the  affiiirs  of  the 
East,  on  succors  to  be  afforded  to  the  King  of  Armenia, 
and  on  plans  which  had  been  already  formed  for  the 
union  of  the  two  Orders.  It  does  not  appear  whether, 
either  with  a  secret  understanding  with  the  King  of 
France,  or  of  his  own  accord,  he  as  yet  contemplated 
hostile  measures  against  the  Order.  He  declares  him- 
self, that  while  at  Lyons  he  had  heard  reports  unfiivora- 
ble  both  to  the  faith  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Templars : 
but  he  had  rejected  with  disdain  all  impeachment  against 
1  Baynald.  sub  aim.  180S. 
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an  Order  which  had  warred  so  valiantly  and  shed  so 
much  noble  blood  in  defence  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Lord.  His  invitation  was  coached  in  the  smoothest 
terms  of  religiotis  adulation.^ 

Du  Molay,*  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  manifestly 
altogether  unsuspecting,  obeyed  the  Papal  dq  uoimj. 
invitation.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers 
alleged  his  engagement  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  But 
if  Du  Molay  had  designed  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  his 
Order,  he  could  not  have  followed  a  more  fetal  course 
of  policy.  His  return  to  Europe  was  not  that  of  the 
head  of  an  institution  whose  occupation  and  special 
function  was  in  the  East,  and  who  held  all  they  pos- 
sessed on  the  tenure  of  war  against  the  Moslemin.  He 
might  rather  seem  an  independent  Prince,  intending  to 
take  up  his  permanent  abode  and  live  in  dignity  and 
wealth  on  their  ample  domains,  or  rather  territories,  in 
Europe.  He  might  seem  almost  wantonly  to  alarm  the 
jealous  apprehensions,  and  stimulate  the  insatiable  ra- 
pacity of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  assembled  around  him 
in  Cyprus  a  retinue  of  sixty,  the  most  distinguished 
Knights  of  the  Order,  collected  a  great  mass  of  treas- 
ure, and  left  the  Marshal  of  the  Order  as  Regent  in 
that  island.  In  this  state,  having  landed  in  the  south, 
and  made  his  slow  progress  through  France,  he  entered 
the  capital,  and  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  ^^y  ^^ 
the  Order,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London  per-  ^*** 
haps  the  most  spacious,  the  strongest,  and  even  most 
magnificent  edifice  in  the  city.     The  treasure  which 

1  **  De  quorum  circiim8pect&  probitote,  et  probaUl  oirciinispectione  m 
Tulgatft  fidelitate,  fidaciam  tenemus."  So  wrote  Clement  V.  The  letter 
is  in  Baynaldns,  d«te  Jane  6, 1306. 

2  See  in  Baynouard,  Monnments  Hietoriqnes,  p.  Viet  te^.,  the  life  and 
ienrices  of  Da  Moli^. 
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Du  Molay  brought  was  reported  to  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoTisand  golden 
florins  and  a  vast  quantity  of  silver.  The  populace 
wondered  at  the  long  train  of  sumpter  horses,^  as  they 
moved  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  Temple  cit- 
adel, which  confronted  the  Louvre  in  its  height  and 
strength.  Du  Molay  was  received  with  ostentatious 
courtesy  by  the  King.  Everything  flattered  his  pride 
and  security ;  there  was  no  sign,  no  omen  of  the  dan- 
ger which  lowered  around  him. 

Tet  Du  Molay,  if  of  leas  generous  and  unsuspicious 
nature,  should  have  known  the  character  of  Philip,  and 
that  every  motive  which  actuated  that  unscrupulous 
King  was  concentred  in  its  utmost  intensity  against  his 
Order.  Philip's  manifest  policy  was  the  submissioD  of 
the  whole  realm  to  his  despotic  power ;  the  elevation 
of  the  kingly  authority  above  all  feudal  check,  or  eccle- 
siastical control.  Would  he  endure  an  armed  broUier- 
hood,  a  brotherhood  so  completely  oi^ganized,  in  itself 
more  formidable  than  any  army  he  could  bring  into  the 
field,  to  occupy  a  fortress  in  his  capital  and  other  strong 
holds  throughout  the  kingdom?  It  was  no  less  his 
policy  to  establish  an  uniform  taxation,  a  heavy  and 
grinding  taxation,  on  all  classes,  on  the  Church  as  on 
the  laity.  The  Templars  had  stubbornly  refiised  to 
pay  the  tenths  which  he  had  levied  everywhere  dse 
almost  without  resistance.^     There  were  strong  8us]»- 


1  BaTDooard  sajB,  p.  17,  **  Outre  I'munense  tx^sor  qm»  l*Ordre  < 
dana  le  paUis  da  Temple  k  Paris,  le  ohef  appoita  de  POrient  oeat  caqoante 
mille  florins  d'or,  et  one  grande  quantity  de  groe  toornois  d'aigent,  qui 
fbrmaient  la  ohaige  de  douse  chevanz;  ftonuMe  ooaaid^mUes  poor  It 
tempa.** 

s  They  were  exempt  by  the  Papal  privilege.  Theee  teatfaa  were  ellll  it 
theoiy  permitted  hy  the  Pope,  as  though  ibr  holy  uses^the  reooreiy  of 
Palestine. 
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clons  that  during  the  strife  with  the  King,  Boni&oe 
had  reckoned  on  the  secret  if  not  active  support  of  the 
Templars,  who,  as  highly  favored  by  the  Pope,  had 
almost  always  been  high  Papalists.^  If  they  had  not 
held  a  congregation  in  defence  of  Boni&ce,  such  con- 
gregation might  have  been  held.^  For  this  reason  no 
doubt,  if  not  for  a  darker  one  —  some  concern  in  the 
burning  of  his  fether  —  William  of  Nogaret  hated  the 
Templars  with  all  the  hatred  which  he  had  not  ex- 
hausted on  Pope  Boniface.' 

Philip  knew  well  not  only  the  strength  but  the  wealth 
of  the  Order.  He  knew  their  strength,  for  during  the 
insurrections  at  Paris  on  account  of  the  debasement  of 
the  coin,  he  had  fled  from  his  own  insecure  Louvre, 
and  taken  reAige  in  the  Temple.  From  that  impreg- 
nable  fortress  he  had  defied  his  rebeUious  subjects,  and 
afterwards  having  gathered  some  troops,  perhaps  with 
the  aid  of  the  TemjJars  themselves,  suppressed  the 
mutiny  (which  the  Templars  nevertheless  were  accused 
of  having  instigated),  and  had  hanged  the  insurgents* 
on  the  trees  around  the  city.  Philip  knew  too  their 
wealth.^    From  their  treasures  alone  he  had  been  able 

I  **  In  diebus  sois  admirabilis  novitas  et  perseqnutio  fkcta  est  super  Ordi- 
D<sm  Templariorum,  quod  proceasit  ex  invidift  et  cupiditate  Philippi  Fran- 
oorom  regiSf  qui  odio  Tempbuios  habelMt,eo  quod  ausi  fberant  stare  oootn 
^psnm  e$  sent enti&  excommunicaiionis,  dat&  per  dictum  Bonifadum  oontm 
lictum  Regem.**  —  Chronic.  Astens.  Murator.  xi.  p.  193. 

s  One  writer  sajs,  **  Quia  contra  Regem  congregationem  fecerunt.** 

*  **  Gulielmus  de  Nogaret,  Regis  FrandsB  auctor  Aiit  pro  posse  ruin»  or* 
dinis  Templariorum,  e6  quod  patrem  ejus  tanquam  hnreticum  comburi 
ftcerunt*'  This  can  hardly  be  literally  true.  But  see  ftirther  the  striking 
speedi  of  a  Templar  going  to  the  stake,  and  (what  cannct  be  tm^^  the 
death  of  Nogaret  —  Chron.  Astens.  ut  supra. 

*  Oontinuator  Nangis  apud  Bouquet,  p.  594. 

*  Of  thehr  wealth: 

"  Li  Arere,  11  mestn  an  Temple 
Qn'estoltDt  Mmpli  el  ample 
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to  borrow  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Isabella,  on  her 
marriage  with  Prince  EMward  of  England.  Debtorv 
love  not  theif  creditors.  Du  Molaj  is  said  to  have 
made  importunate  and  unwelcome  demands  for  repaj- 
ment.*  Every  race  or  community  possessed  of  dan- 
gerous riches  had  in  turn  suffered  the  extortionata 
persecutions  of  Philip.  Would  his  avarice,  which  had 
drained  the  Jews,  the  Lombards,  and  laid  his  sacrile- 
gious hands  on  the  Church,  so  tempted,  respect  the 
Templars,  even  if  he  had  no  excuse  of  religious  zeal 
or  regard  for  morals  to  justify  his  confiscation  of  tfadr 
riches  ? 

Du  Molay,  in  his  lofty  security,  proceeded  to  the 
DnMoiayat  g^^^t  meeting  at  Poitiers,  to  pay  his  alle- 
Poicim.  giance  with  the  Princes  and  Sovereigns,  and 
to  give  counsel  to  the  Pope  on  the  afiairs  of  the  East 
and  those  of  the  Military  Orders.  Du  Molay's  advice 
as  to  the  fiiture  Crusade,  however  wise  and  well- 
grounded,  might  seem  a  death-blow  to  all  hopes  <^ 
success.  There  could  be  no  reliance  on  the  King  of 
Armenia ;  to  reconquer  the  Holy  Land  would  demand 
the  league  and  cooperation  of  all  the  Kings  of  Chris- 
tendom. Their  united  forces,  conveyed  by  the  united 
fleets  of  Grenoa,  Venice,  and  other  maritime  cities, 
should  land  at  Cyprus ;  and  from  Cyprus  carry  on  a 
r^ular  and  aggressive  war.     The  proposal  for  the 

D^or,  d*aigeat  et  de  rieheMe, 

Bt  qui  mteoleDt  tel  noUMM    .    •    . 

Tb^ioTS  aoh«U)tent  nns  Tendre.'^ 

Ckronique  quottd  6y  Raynoitard,  p.  T. 

Aoooiding  to  PariSf  "  Hftbent  Templarii  in  Christianitate  hoymh  mlllla 
manerioram."  —  p.  417. 

^  '*  Quia  is  magiatnun  ordinis  exosum  haboit,  propter  importunam  peca. 
niie  exactionem,  qiam  in  nopdis  fill«  saie  Isabellie  ei  motuum  dederat 
Inhiabat  pneU^rea  pnediiB  militum  et  possessionibns.**  —  Thorn,  de  \r 
iCoor,  Vit.  Edward  U.,  quoted  in  note  to  Baluziut,  P^>.  Arionen^  p  99k 
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fusion  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John, 
a  scheme  proposed  by  Gregory  X.  and  by  St  Lonis, 
he  coldly  rejected  as  impracticable.  "  That  which  is 
new  IS  not  always  the  best.  The  Orders,  in  their  sep- 
ai*ate  corporations,  had  done  great  things ;  it  was  doubt- 
fill  how,  if  united,  they  would  act  together.  Both 
were  spiritual  as  well  as  secular  institutions:  neither 
could,  with  safe  conscience,  give  up  the  statutes  to 
which  they  had  sworn,  to  adopt  those  of  the  other. 
There  would  rise  inextinguishable  discord  concerning 
their  estates  and  possessions.  The  Templars  were  lav- 
ish of  their  wealth,  the  Hospitallers  only  intent  on 
amassing  wealth :  on  this  head  there  must  be  endless 
strife.  The  Templars  were  in  better  fame,  more  richly 
endowed  by  the  laity.  The  Templars  would  lose  their 
popularity,  or  excite  the  envy  of  the  Hospitallers. 
There  would  be  eternal  contests  between  the  heads  of 
the  Orders,  as  to  the  conferring  dignities  and  offices 
of  trust.  The  united  Order  might  be  more  strong  and 
formidable,  and  yet  many  ancient  establishments  fidl  to 
the  ground ;  and  so  the  collective  wealth  and  power 
might  be  diminished  rather  than  augmented.*'^ 

Yet  even  now  that  Du  Molay  was  holding  this  al- 
most supercilious  language,  the  mine  was  under  his 
feet,  ready  to  burst  and  explode.  Du  Molay  could  not 
be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  sinister  rumors  which  had 
long  been  spread  abroad  concerning  the  faith,  the 
morals,  the  secret  mysteries  of  liis  Order ;  he  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  they  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  Pope  by  the  King  himself,  by  his  counsellors, 
by  the  Prior  of  the  new  convent  in  Poitiers.^     But  h« 

1  See  the  Document  in  BaluziuSf  vol.  ii.  p.  174 

s  Letter  of  Clement  to  Philip.  BaloEiiu,  ii.  p-  74.  This  letter  li  inisdAtei! 
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maintained,  both  he  and  the  other  Preceptors  of  the 
Order,  the  same  haughty  demeanor.  They  demanded 
again  and  again,  and  in  the  most  argent  terms,  rigid 
investigation,  so  that,  if  blameless,  as  tfiey  asserted, 
they  might  receive  pubKc  absolution ;  if  guilty,  might 
suffer  condemnation.^  Content  with  this  defiance  of 
their  enemies,  Du  Molay  and  the  other  Preceptors  re- 
turned quietly  to  Paris.' 

There  was  a  certain  Squino  di  Florian,  Priwr  of 
sqoinodi  Moutfiilcon,  lu  the  county  of  Toulouse,  who 
™*^'  had  been  condemned,  as  a  heretic  and  a  man 
of  evil  life,  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons 
of  one  of  die  royal  castles.  There  he  met  one  Roffiy, 
a  Florentine,  an  apostate  Templar,  perhaps  some  oth- 
ers :  he  contrived  to  communicate  to  the  King's  offic^v 
that  he  could  reveal  foul  and  monstrous  secrets  of  the 
Order.  He  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence ;  and 
on  his  attestation  the  vagu6  and  terrible  charges,  which 
had  been  floating  about  as  rumors,  grew  into  distinct 
and  awful  articles  of  accusation.* 

by  Baloziiis.  Wikke  hM  retunad  tlM  error.  The  letter  mentkne  lh» 
deAth  of  Edward  I.,  which  took  pUoe  July  7, 1807.  It  was  written  wliea 
Clement  was  at  or  near  Poitiers.    The  king  had  left  the  dty. 

^  **  Qtiia  verb  magister  miUti»  Templi  ae  nralti  prsceptorea,  tan  de  re^Ba 
too  qtuBn  de  aliis,  ordinia  com  eodtm,  audito,  nt  dixenint,  quid  tarn  aga 
nos  te  quam  erga  aliquoe  alios  dominoe  temporales  super  prcdicto  fiMto 
eonun  opinio  grarabatur,  a  nobis,  nedom  semel,  sed  plories  com  magnA 
instaBti&  petierunt  quod  nos  super  illis  eis  fidsb  impoaitis,  ut  dioebant,  TeOe- 
mus  inquirere  veritatem,  ac  eos,  si  reperirentur,  ut  asserebant,  inculpabilea, 
absolrere,  rel  ipsos  si  reperirentnr  cnlpabilea,  quod  nuUatentn  rredi4art| 
ooBdemnare  YeUemus."  —  Ex  Splst  ut  snpna. 

*  Raynouard,  p.  IS. 

t  Baluzii  Yit.  vi.  Yillani,  viii.  92.  Thb  was  the  current  histoty  of  fln 
tioM.  The  historian  expresses,  too,  the  preTailing  opinion  out  of  Franoa. 
**  Ha  pih  si  dice,  che  fti  per  trarre  di  loro  molta  moneta.  E  per  sdegnc 
preso  ool  maestro  del  tempio,  e  ooUa  magione.  U  Papa  pm  lerani  del  4m- 
soH]U«nru€lap«rlariehiMtad«loMdannafaPa^BOTlfiufio     .  .  p« 
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Christendom  heard  with  amazement  and  horror  that 
this  noble,  proad,  and  austere  Order,  which  chaifM 
had  waged  irreconcilable  war  with  the  Sara-  Ordi?. 
cens,  poured  its  best  blood,  like  water,  for  two  hundred 
jears  on  the  soil  of  Palestine,  sworn  to  the  severest 
chastity  as  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  was  charged 
and  publicly  charged  by  the  King  of  France  with  the 
most  deliberate  infidelity,  with  the  most  revolting  lust, 
with  the  most  subtle  treason  to  Christendom.  The 
sum  of  these  charges,  as  appeared  from  the  examina- 
tions, was,  —  that  at  the  secret  initiation  into  the 
Order,  each  novice  was  compelled  to  deny  Christ,  and 
to  spit  upon  the  Cross ;  that  obscene  kisses  were  given 
and  received  by  the  candidate ;  tfiat  an  idol,  the  head 
either  of  a  cat,  or  with  two  human  faces,  or  that  of 
one  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  or  of  some  other 
monstrous  form,  was  the  object  of  their  secret  wor- 
ship; that  they  wore  a  cord  which  had  acquired  a 
magical  or  talismanic  power  by  contact  with  this  idol ; 
that  foil  license  was  granted  for  the  indulgence  of  un- 
natural lusts  ;  that  parts  of  the  canon  of  the  mass  were 
omitted  in  their  churches  ;  that  the  Grand  Master  and 
other  great  officers,  even  when  not  in  holy  orders, 
claimed  the  power  of  granting  absolution  ;  that  they 
were  in  secret  league  with  the  Mohammedans,  and  had 
constantly  betrayed  the  Christian  cause,  especially  that 
of  St.  Louis  at  Mansura.  These  were  the  formal  legal 
charges,  of  which  the  accusers  offered  to  furnish  proof, 
or  to  wring  confession  by  torture  from  the  criminals 

pimcere  al  Re  li  assent^  d!  ci6  fiure/*  Dnpay  observes  (De  la  Condemna 
tkm  dee  Templien,  p.  8),  that  aU  the  historians  of  the  tiroes  agree  In  this. 
He  refers  to  them.  Compare  also  Note,  p.  193,  in  Haveman,  Qeschichtc 
das  Ausgangs  des  Tempelherren  Ordens.    Stutgard,  1843. 
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themselves.  Popular  credulity,  terror,  hatred,  enry, 
either  bj  the  usual  inventiveness  of  common  nimor, 
or  by  the  industrious  malice  of  the  King  and  his  coun- 
sellors, darkened  even  these  crimes  into  more  appalling 
and  loathsome  acts.  If  a  Templar  reftised  to  con- 
tinue to  his  death  in  his  wickedness,  he  was  burned 
and  his  ashes  given  to  be  drank  by  the  younger  Tem- 
plars. A  child  begotten  on  a  virgin  was  cooked  and 
roasted,  and  the  idol  anointed  with  its  &t^ 

Philip  did  not  await  the  tardy  decision  of  the  Pope. 
AmatoftiM  ^  slower  process  might  have  banded  togeth^ 
'^P^^-  this  formidable  body,  thus  driven  to  despair, 
in  resistance  if  not  in  rebellion.  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Feast  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  sealed 
instructions  were  issued  to  all  the  seneschals  and  other 
high  officers  of  the  crown  throughout  the  realm,  to 
summon  each  a  powerful  armed  force,  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  October :  then  and  not  before,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  open  those  close  instructions.^  The 
instructions  ran,  that  according  to  secret  counsels  taken 

1  See  the  eleven  articles  in  the  Chronique  de  Saint  Denjs,  Bonqnet,  p. 
6S6.  Observe  among  the  more  helnoos  charges  is  one  that  thej  refesed  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  king.  **  Que  eox  reconnurent  du  Tr^sor  da  Roi  a  aocima 
avoir  donn^,  qui  an  Roi  avoient  fait,  contrariety,  laqnelle  chose  ^tott  raoalt 
domageable  au  Royaame."  —  Art.  vi. 

>  In  Dupoy,  i.  p.  311.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  orders  addressed  to  the  Vi- 
dame  and  the  Bailiff  of  Amiens.  It  is  dated  Pontisera  (^  Pontoise'*).  Bat 
the  fullest  **  instructiom**  are  those  firom  the  archives  of  Kismes,  paUished 
by  Menard,  "Histoire  de  Nismes,**  Preuves,  p.  195.  They  begin  with 
these  inflaming  words:  **  Res  amara,  res  flebilis,  res  qoidem  cogitatn  horribi- 
lis,  aadita  terribilis,  detestabilis  crimine,  execrabilis  scelere,  abhominabiKs 
opere,  detestanda  flagitio,  res  penitus  ymo  ab  omni  hnmanitate  seposiu. 
dudam  fide  dignorom  relacione  multomm  .  .  .  ."  Those  employed  "  pai- 
lare"  mast  be  well  armed,  **  in  mann  forti  ne  possit  per  illos  fratres  e! 
eorum  fkmilias  resist!."  Inqaisition  was  to  be  made  **  particalariter  «d 
diversim  omnimodo  quo  poterunt,  etiam  ubi  ^sciendum  viderint,  per  tor 
menta.''  —  p.  197. 
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with  the  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  with  his  cognizance  if 
not  his  sanction,  the  King  gave  command  to  an  est  on 
one  and  the  same  daj  all  the  Knights  Templars  within 
the  kingdom ;  to  commit  them  to  safe  custody,  and  to 
net  the  royal  seal  on  all  their  goods,  to  make  a  careful 
inventory  thereof,  and  to  retain  them  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  Philip's  officers  were  trained  to  execute 
these  rapid  and  simultaneous  movements  for  the  af>- 
prehension  and  spoliation  of  some  devoted  class  of  his 
subjects.  That  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  the 
defenceless  Lombards  and  Jews,  was  executed  with 
equal  promptitude  and  precision  against  the  warlike 
Templars.  In  one  day  (Friday,  October  18th),  at  the 
dawn  of  one  day,  with  no  single  act  of  resistance,  with 
no  single  attempt  at  flight,  as  if  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  measures  which  had  been  a  month  in  prepa- 
ration had  reached  their  ears ;  or  as  if,  presuming  on 
their  innocence,  numbers,  or  popularity,  they  had  not 
deigned  to  take  alarm :  the  whole  Order,  every  one  of 
these  high-bom  and  valiant  warriors,  found  the  houses 
o(  the  Order  surrounded  by  the  King's  soldiers,  and 
was  dragged  forth  to  prison.  The  inventory  of  the 
whole  property  was  made,  and  was  in  the  King's 
power.  In  Paris  William  of  Nogaret  and  Reginald 
de  Roye,  fit  executioners  of  such  a  mandate,  were  in- 
trusted with  the  arrest  of  the  Grand  Master  and  the 
Knights  in  Paris.  Jacques  du  Molay  but  the  day 
before  had  held  the  pall  at  the  funeral  of  the  King'i 
sister.^  They  were  confined  in  separate  dungeons. 
The  royal  officers  took  possession  of  the  strong  and 
stately  mansion  which  had  given  refuge  to  the  King. 
EveryT'Lere  throughout  France  there  wa^  the  sam* 
1  Poele.  Balor  v^  '  MitMe(  ^ist  *^  Frwn^aib  vol  >.  tt  m. 
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suddenness,  the  same  despatch,  the  same  success.  Every 
Templar  in  the  realm  was  a  prisoner.^ 

The  secrecy,  the  celerity,  the  punctuality  with  which 
partiMrpM.  those  orders  were  executed  throughout  the 
^••""•^  realm,  could  not  but  excite,  even  had  they 
been  employed  on  an  affidr  of  less  mcunent,  amazem^it 
and  admiration  bordering  on  terror.  The  Templars 
were  wealthy,  powerful,  had  connections  at  once  among 
the  highest  and  the  humblest  frmilies.  They  had  been 
haughty,  insolent,  but  many  at  least  lavish  in  alma- 
giving.  They  partook  of  the  sanctity  which  invested 
all  religious  bodies;  they  were  or  had  been  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ ;  they  had  fought, 
knelt,  worshipped  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  prudent, 
if  not  necessary,  to  crush  at  once  all  popular  sympathy; 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  King's  justice,  or  suspicion  of 
his  motives  in  seizing  such  rich  and  tempting  endow- 
ments. The  very  day  after  the  apprehension  of  the 
Knights,  the  Canons  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Masters 
of  the  University  of  Paris  were  assembled  in  the  Chap- 
ter-house of  that  church.  The  Chancellor  William  of 
Nogaret,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  and  others  of  the  King's 
ministers,  with  William  Imbert,  the  King's  confessor 
and  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  realm,  to  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  whole  afiair  was  committed,  made  dieir  ap- 
pearance, and  arraigned  the  Order  on  five  enormous 
ohan^M.        charges.^    I.  The  denial  of  Christ  and  the 

1  Neither  the  names  nor  the  numbers  of  the  |trisonen  in  other  mmmAaX" 
ties  are  known.  Sixty  were  arrested  at  Beancaire:  fbrty-fiye  of  theee  in- 
carcerated at  Aigties  Mortes,  fifteen  at  Nismes.  Thirty-three  were  com- 
mitted  to  the  royal  castle  of  Alais. 

*  Casus  enormissimos.  Baluzii  Vit  I.  The  first  of  theM  Lires  (of 
Clement  V.)  was  written  by  John,  Canon  of  St  Victor  hi  Paris,  and  then- 
^ire  is  the  best  authority  for  the  events  in  Paris. 
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insult  to  the  Cross  ;  II.  The  adoration  of  an  idolatrous 
head ;  III.  The  kisses  at  their  reception ;  IV.  The 
omission  of  the  words  of  consecration  in  the  mass ;  V. 
Unnatural  crimes.  On  the  same  daj  (Saturday)  the 
theological  faculty  of  Paris  was  summoned  to  give 
judgment  whether  the  King  could  proceed  against  a 
religious  Order  on  his  own  authority.  They  took  time 
for  their  deliberation  :  their  formal  sentence  was  not 
pixxmulgated  till  some  months  after ;  its  substance  was 
probably  declared  or  anticipated.  A  tempo-  Preaohtugs. 
ral  judge  cannot  pass  sentence  in  case  of  heresy,  unless 
summoned  thereto  by  the  Church,  and  where  the  her- 
etics have  been  made  over  to  the  secular  arm.  But  in 
case  of  necessity  lie  may  apprehend  and  imprison  a 
heretic,  with  the  inteut  to  deliver  him  over  to  the 
Church.i  The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  whole  clergy 
anS  the  people  fi'om  all  the  parishes  of  the  city  were 
gathered  together  in  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace. 
Sermons  were  delivered  by  the  most  popular  preachers, 
the  Friars ;  addresses  were  made  to  the  multitude  by 
the  King's  ministers,  denouncing,  blackening,  aggra- 
vating the  crimes  of  the  Templars.  No  means  were 
spared  to  allay  any  possible  movement  of  interest  in 
their  favor.  Blow  followed  blow  without  pause  or 
delay ;  every  rebellious  impulse  of  sympathy,  every 
feeling  of  compunction,  respect,  gratitude,  pity,  must 
1)0  crushed  by  terror  out  of  the  hearts  of  men.^  The 
Grand  Inquisitor  opened  his  Court,  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  as  many  of  the  King's  ministers  as  were 
present.     The  apprehension  of  the  Templars,  in  order 

1  Crevier,  ii.  p.  207.    Wilcke,  i.  p.  284. 

s  "  Ne  populus  Bcondalizaretur  de  ^rnm  tarn  subitaneft  captione.    Brant 
qiiippe  pnteadssiini  divitiis  et  honore.**  —  Yit.  I.  p.  9. 

VOL.  VI.  26 
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to  their  safe  custody,  and  with  the  intent  to  ddxvei 
them  over  to  the  Church,  was  assumed,  or  declared  to 
be  within  the  province  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
final  judgment  was  reserved  for  the  Archbishops  mod 
Bishops :  but  the  Head  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Domin- 
can  William  Imbert,  thus  lent  the  terrors  of  his  pres- 
ence to  the  King's  commission. 

The  tribunal  sat  from  day  to  day,  endeavoring  to 
Th«  tribQ.  extort  ccmfession  irom  the  one  hundred  and 
"***  forty  prisoners,  who  were  separately  exam- 

ined. These  men,  some  brave  and  well-bcNm^  bnt 
mostly  rude  and  illiterate  soldiers,  some  humble  servi- 
tors of  the  Order,  were  brought  up  from  their  dun 
geons  without  counsel,  mutual  communication,  or  legal 
advice,  and  submitted  to  every  trial  which  subtle^  or 
cruelty  could  invent,  or  which  could  work  on  the  feeblo* 
or  the  firmer  mind,  —  shame,  terror,  pain,  the  hope  of 
impunity,  of  reward.  Confession  was  bribed  out  of 
some  by  offers  of  indulgence,  wrung  from  others  by 
the  dread  of  torture,  by  actual  torture,  —  torture,  with 
the  various  ways  of  which  our  hearts  must  be  shocked, 
that  we  may  judge  more  fairly  on  their  effiscts.  These 
were  among  the  forms  of  procedure  by  torture  in  those 
times,  without  doubt  mercilessly  employed  in  the  dun- 
geons which  confined  the  Templars.  The  criminal  was 
ibrtinw.  stripped,  his  hands  tied  behind  him  ;  the  cord 
which  lashed  his  hands  hung  upon  a  pulley  at  some 
height  above.  At  the  sign  of  the  judge  he  was  hauled 
up  with  a  frightful  wrench,  and  then  violently  let  &11 
to  the  ground.  This  was  called  in  the  common  phrase, 
hoisting.  It  was  the  most  usual,  perhaps  the  mildest 
form  of  torture.  Afler  that  the  feet  of  the  criminal 
were  fixed  in  a  kind  of  stocks,  rubbed  with  oil,  and 
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fire  applied  to  the  soles.  If  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
confess,  a  board  was  driven  betwe^i  his  feet  and  the 
fire ;  if  he  gave  no  fiirther  hopes,  it  was  witlidrawn 
again.  Then  iron  boots  were  fitted  to  the  naked  heels, 
and  contracted  either  by  wedges  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner. Splinters  of  wood  were  driven  op  the  nails  into 
the  finger-joints;  teeth  were  wrenched  out;  heavy 
weights  hung  on  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body, 
even  on  the  genitals.  And  these  excruciating  agonies 
were  inflicted  by  the  basest  executioners,  on  proud  men, 
suddenly  degraded  into  criminals,  their  spirits  shattered 
either  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  firom  the  light  of  day, 
from  the  pride,  pomp,  it  might  be  the  luxury  of  life 
into  foul,  narrow,  sunless  dungeons ;  or  more  slowly 
broken  by  long  incarceration  in  these  clammy,  noisome 
holes :  some  almost  starved.  The  effect  upon  their 
minds  will  appear  hereafter  firom  the  horror  and  shud- 
dering agony  with  which  they  are  reverted  to  by  thf 
bravest  Knights.  If  their  hard  fi:«mes,  inured  to  en- 
durance in  adventure  and  war,  might  feel  less  acutely 
the  bodily  sufierings,  their  lofty  and  generous  minds 
would  be  more  sensitive  to  the  shame  and  degradation. 
Knights  were  racked  like  the  basest  slaves ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  awaken,  everything  to  repress,  the  pride 
of  endurance ;  no  publicity,  nothing  of  the  stem  con- 
solation of  defying,  or  bearing  bravely  or  contempt- 
uously before  the  eyes  of  men  the  cruel  agony.  It  was 
all  secret,  all  in  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  dungeon, 
where  human  sympathy  and  human  admiration  could 
not  find  their  way.  And  according  to  the  rigor  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  torture  was  the  terrible  temptation 
of  the  weak  or  fearful,  of  those  whose  patience  gave 
way  with  the  first  wrench  of  the  rack,  to  purchase  im- 
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panity  by  acknowledging  whatever  the  accaser  might 
suggest :  to  despair  of  himself  of  the  Ord^*,  wli^ 
doom  might  seem  irretrievably,  irrevocably  sealed. 
Their  very  vices  (and  no  doubt  many  had  vices),  the 
unmeasured  haughtiness  of  most,  the  licentious  self- 
indulgence  of  some,  would  aggravate  the  trial ;  utter 
prostration  would  follow  overweening  pride,  softness, 
luxury. 

Some  accordingly  admitted  at  once  or  slowly,  and 
oonfeatona.  with  Utter  tears,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
charges ;  some  as  it  seemed,  touched  with  repentance, 
some  at  the  threats,  at  the  sight  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  ;  some  not  till  after  long  actual  suffering ;  some 
beguiled  by  bland  promises ;  some  subdued  by  starva- 
tion in  prison.  Many,  however,  persevered  to  the  end 
in  calm  and  steadfast  denial,  more  retracted  their  con 
fessions,  and  expired  upon  the  rack.'  The  King  him- 
self, by  one  account,  was  present  at  the  examination 
of  the  Grand  Master :  the  awe  of  the  royal  presence 
wrought  some  to  confi^on.  But  Philip  withdrew,  it 
should  seem,  when  tortures  were  actually  applied,  under 
which,  it  is  said,  in  the  unintentional  irony  of  the  his- 
torian, some  wilUngb/  confessed,  though  others  died 
without  confession.  To  those  who  confessed  the  King 
seemed  disposed  to  hold  out  the  possibility  of  mercy .^ 

1  '*  Factumque  est  ut  coram  nonnulU  sponte  qufledAin  praBmiaMrum  tsI 
omnia  laciymabiUter  smit  ooDfeeai.  Alii  quidem,  at  videbatar,  poeniteotii 
ducti,  alii  aotem  divenis  tormentis  qosstionati,  vel  comminatioDe  rd 
«orum  aapectu  perterriti;  alii  blandis  tract!  promiMionibos  et  flldcti;  affi 
carcerii  inedift  cniciati  vel  coacti  multipliciteFqae  compubL  .  .  .  Mahi 
tamen  penitus  omnia  negaveruat,  et  pluree  qoi  confessi  prim6  fbenmt  ad 
negationem  postea  reveni  sant,  in  ea  fortiter  perseverantes,  qoorom  bod- 
oalli  inter  ipsa  supplicia  perieront.**  >*  Continaat.  Nangls. 

^  **  Magister  roilitiie  Templariorum  cum  multis  militibus,  et  viris  magait 
8ui  Ordinis  captos  apud  Parisios  coram  Rtg%  productus  fuisset.  Tunc  qoi* 
dam  ipeorum  propter  verecundiam  veritatem  de  premiaeis  denegavermt 
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After  some   interval   the   University  of  Paris  was 
summoned   to  the  Temple  to  hear  nothing  conibMkm 
less  than  the  confession  of  the  Grand  Master  i 


himself.  How  Du  Molay  was  wrought  to  confession, 
by  t^hat  persuasion  or  what  Anolence,  remained  among 
the  secrets  of  his  dungeon ;  it  is  equally  uncertain  what 
were  the  articles  which  he  confessed.  Some  at  this  triid 
asserted  that  the  accursed  form  of  initiation  had  been 
unknown  in  the  Order  till  within  the  last  forty  years. 
But  this  was  not  enough ;  they  must  be  won  or  com- 
pelled to  more  full  acknowledgment.  At  a  second  ses~ 
sion  before  the  University  the  Master  and  the  rest 
pleaded  guilty,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Order,  to 
all  the  charges.^  The  King's  Almoner,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  made  the  same  confession. 
But  this  confession  of  the  Grand  Master,  however 
industriously  bruited  abroad,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
seem  fit  to  the  enemies  of  the  Order,  though  no  doubt 
it  had  a  powerfal  efiect  upon  the  weaker  brethren  who 
sought  a  precedent  for  their  weakness,  and  with  those 
who  might  think  a  cause  abandoned  by  the  Grand  Mas* 
ter  utterly  desperate,  by  no  means  produced  complete 
submission.  Still  a  great  number  of  the  Knights  repu- 
diated the  base  example,  disbelieved  its  authenticity,  or 
excused  it,  as  wrung  from'  him  by  intolerable  tortures ; 
they  sternly  adhered  to  their  denial.  One  brave  old 
Knight  in   the   South   declared   that  "if  the  Grand 

et  qiiidam  alii  ipsam  sibi  confess!  faerunt.  3ed  posteft  ilU  qui  denegabant 
cum  t4>rmenti8  ipaam  tunc  UberUer  confitebantor,  et  aliqui  ipeonun  in  tor- 
mentis  sine  confessione  moriebantor,  vel  comburebantur  (the  burning  was 
later).  Ettunc  de  confitentibus  ultra  (ultro?)  veritatem  ipse  mitius  se 
babebat"  —  Vit  VI.  apud  Baluz.  p.  101. 

1  They  were  not  content  to  admit  **  quoedam  articulorum."  "  Item  in 
•fi4  oongregatione  coram  UniTersitate  Magister  et  alii  plnres  simplioitef 
sunt  oQfnfessi,  et  Magister  uro  toto  Ordine."  —  Vit.  I.  p.  10. 
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Master  had  uttered  sncli  things,  he  had  lied  in  his 
throat." 

The  intem^tory  had  done  its  work.  The  prisonen 
were  carried  back  to  their  dungeons,  some  in  the  Tem- 
ple, some  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  other  prisons.  The 
Grand  Master  with  the  three  Preceptors  of  die  Order 
were  transferred  to  the  royal  castle  of  Corbeil;  die 
Treasurers  to  Moret.  In  these  prisons  manj  died  of 
hunger,  of  remorse,  and  angui^  of  mind ;  some  hong 
themselves  in  despair.^ 

With  no  less  awful  deq)atch  proceeded  the  interrcga- 
tories  in  other  parts  of  France.  Everywh«^  toitore 
was  prodigally  used ;  everywhere  was  the  same  result, 
some  free  confessions,  some  retractations  of  confessiofis ; 
some  bold  and  inflexible  denials  of  the  whole;  aome 
equivocations,  some  submissions  manifestly  racked  out 
of  unwilling  witnesses  by  imprisonment,  exhaustkm, 
and  agony. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  proceeded  on  a  circuit  to 
intortogato-  Bayoux :  in  the  other  northern  dties  he  dele- 
p^iSi^.  gat®d  his  work  usually  to  Dominican  Friars. 
Oct.  38, 1807.  Thirteen  were  examined  at  Caen,  seven  of 
them  had  been  previously  interrogated  at  Pont  de 
TArche.  Twelve  made  confession  after  torture,  on 
the  promise  of  absolution  from  the  Church,  and  secu- 
rity against  secular  punishment.  Ten  others  were  ex- 
amined at  Pont  de  TArche.  In  the  south,  of  seven  at 
Cahors,  two  recanted  their  confession.  At  Clermont 
twenty-nine  obstinately  denied  the  charges,  forty  ad- 
mitted their  truth.  Two  German  Templars,  returning 
from  Pai*is,  were  arrested  at  Chaumont,  in  Lorraine ; 

I  ^  Ubi  fiuna  referebat,  plans  mortnoa  fbisse  inedUl,  veL  cotdb  trialilil 
Tel  ex  deeperatioiie  siupendio  periisM.*'  —  ViU  L 
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they  steadikstlj  denied  the  whole.  In  the  senescltalty 
of  Beaucaire  and  Nismes^  sixly-eix  Templars  had  been 
arrested  by  Edward  de  Manbrisson  and  William  de  St. 
Just,  the  Ldentenant  of  the  Seneschal,  Bertrand  Joor- 
datn  de  Tlsle.  Th^  had  been  committed  to  different 
prisons.  Eklward  de  Manbrisson  held  his  first  sitting  at 
Aignes  Mortes  upon  forty-fire  who  were  in  the  dun- 
geons of  that  city.  The  King's  Adyocate,  the  King's 
Justice,  and  two  other  nobles  were  present,  but  no 
ecclesiastic  either  during  this  or  any  of  the  subsequent 
sesnons.  According  to  the  precise  instructions  the  fol- 
lowing questions  were  put  to  the  criminals,  but  cau- 
tiously and  carefelly,^  and  at  first  only  in  general 
terms,  in  order  to  elicit  free  confession.  Where  it 
was /necessary  torture  was  to  be  applied.  I.  That  on 
the  rec^tioD  the  postulant  was  led  into  a  sacristy 
behind  the  altar,  commanded  thrice  to  deny  Christ, 
and  to  spit  on  the  crucifix.  Then,  II.  When  he  was 
unclothed,  the  Initiator  kissed  him  on  the  navel,  the 
spine,  and  the  mouth.  III.  He  was  granted  full  license 
for  the  indulgence  of  unnatural  lusts.  IV.  Girt  with 
a  3mA  whidi  had  been  drawn  across  the  idol-head.  In 
the  provincial  chapters  an  idol,  a  human  head,  was 
worshipped.  V.  The  clerical  brethren  were  alone  to 
be  pressed  on  the  omission  of  the  words  in  the  mass. 

Bight  servitors  were  first  introduced.     They  con- 
fessed the  whole  of  the  first  charges;  they n«t. 8, 1107. 
declared  that  tltey  had  denied  Christ  in  fear  of  impris- 
<n:ment,  even  of  death ;  but  they  had  denied  him  with 

1  Id  this  senescbalty  U7  the  great  esUte  of  William  of  Nogaret.  There 
am  several  royal  granti  in  the  dociuneats  at  the  end  of  Menard,  Hiatoire 
de  Nismee,  vol.  i.,  which  show  that  Nogaret  was  not  sparingly  rewarded 
even  by  his  parsimonioas  king,  for  his  services. 

<  "^  Gaute  et  diligentar/' 
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the  lips,  not  the  heart ;  they  swore  that  they  had  neref 
committed  unnatural  crimes ;  of  the  idol  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  wwds  in  the  mass  they  knew  nothing.  On 
the  following  day  thirty-five  more  were  examined,  all 
servitors  except  one  clerk  and  three  Ejiights,  Pons  Se- 
guin,  Bertrand  de  Sflva,  Bertrand  de  Salgues.  The 
same  confession,  word  for  word,  the  same  reservation : 
the  priest  alone  acknowledged  that  he  had  administered 
an  unconsecrated  Host,  omitting  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion ;  but  in  his  heart  he  had  never  neglected  to  utt^ 
them.  There  is  throughout  the  same  determination  to 
limit  the  confession  to  the  narrowest  bounds,  to  keep  to 
the  words  of  the  charges,  absolutely  to  exculpate  them- 
selves, and  to  criminate  the  Order,  from  which  some 
might  rejoice  to  be  released,  others  think  irrevocably 
doomed.  They  were  all  afterwards  summoned,  in  the 
presence  of  two  monks  in  the  Dominican  cloister  at 
Nismes,  to  whom  the  Grand  Inquisit<Mr  had  given  power 
to  act  for  the  Holy  Office,  to  r^>eat  their  confession, 
and  admonished  within  eight  days  still  further  to  con- 
fess any  heresies  of  which  they  might  have  been  guilty. 
Maubrisson  also  passed  to  Nismes ;  fifteen  servitors  were 
interrogated ;  there  were  the  same  confessions,  the  same 
denials.  At  Carcassonne  the  Preceptor  of  the  wealthy 
house  of  Villedieu,  Cassaignes,  with  four  others,  were 
examined  before  the  Bishq),  Peter  de  Bochefbrt :  they 
admitted  all,  even  the  idoL^ 

The  Pope  was  no  less  astounded  than  the  rest  of 
Conduct  or  Christendom  by  this  sudden  and  rapid  meas- 
the  Pope.       ^^g^  g^  opposite  to  the  tardy  and  formal  pro- 

1  The  report,  the  fullest  tnd  most  mSnate  of  all,  as  to  the  interrogatories 
at  Nismes,  is  dated  1810.  But  it  oontains  the  earlier  ]>roceediiig9  from  the 
beginning  of  the  prosecution  out  of  the  Authentic  Acts.  I  have  theiefon 
dwelt  upon  it  more  at  length.  —  Menard,  Hist  de  Nismes,  p.  449;  Prenyet 
p.  195 
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cedures  of  the  Roman  Court.  It  was  a  flagrant  and 
insulting  invasion  of  the  Papal  rights,  the  arrest  of  a 
whole  religious  Order,  under  the  special  and  peculiar 
protection  of  the  Pope,  and  the  seizure  of  all  their 
estates  and  goods,  so  far  as  yet  appeared,  for  the  royal 
use.  It  looked  at  first  like  a  studied  exclusion  of  all 
spiritual  persons  even  from  the  interrogatory.  Clem- 
ent could  not  suppress  his  indignation :  he  poi^en. 
broke  out  into  angry  expressions  against  the  ^^'  ^' 
King ;  he  issued  a  Bull,  in  which  he  declared  it  an  uii 
heard-of  measure  that  the  secular  power  should  presume 
to  judge  religious  persons ;  to  the  Pope  alone  belonged 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  Knights  Templars.  He  de- 
posed William  Imbert  from  the  office  of  Orand  Inquis- 
itor, as  having  ppesqmptuously  overstepped  his  powers. 
He  sent  two  Legates,  the  Cardinal  Berenger  of  Fredeol 
and  Stephen  of  Suza,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
prisoners  and  of  their  estates  to  the  Pope.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Rheims,  Bourges  and  Tours,  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  utterly  amazed  at  the  arrest 
of  the  Templars,  and  the  hasty  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  who,  though  he  lived  in  his  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  had  given  him  no  intimation  of  the 
King's  design.  He  had  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject; his  mind  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  the 
chaj^es.^ 

But,  when  the  first  impulse  of  his  wrath  was  over, 
the  Pope  felt  his  own  impotence ;  he  was  in  the  toils, 
in  the  power,  now  imprudently  within  the  dominions, 
rf  the  relentless  Philip ;  his  resentment  speedily  cooled 
down.  The  great  prelates  of  France  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  King.  The  King  held  secret 
^  Dachery,  Spidleginm,  x.  366. 
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councils  at  Melun,  and  at  other  places,  with  die  Prinoei 
and  Bishops  of  the  realm,  meditating,  it  might  be, 
strong  measures  against  the  Pope*  Somewhat  later, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  announced  to  the  King  diat 
himself,  with  his  Sufiragans  and  Chapter,  had  niet  at 
Senlis,  and  were  prepared  to  aid  the  King  in  his  prose- 
cution of  the  Templars.^ 

The  King  of  France  had  laid  down  a  wide  scheme 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Templars,  not  in  his  own  do- 
minions alone,  but  throughout  Christendom.  AboKsfaed 
on  account  of  their  presumed  irregularities  in  Fianoe, 
they  could  not  be  permitted,  as  invcdved  in  the  same 
guilt,  to  subsist  in  the  English  dominions  in  France,  in 
Provence,  or  even  in  En^and.  Already,  on  the  issn- 
M«M8»  to  ^S  ^^  instructions  for  thair^urest,  Philip  had 
Snghind.  despatched  an  eocleaastic,  Bernard  Pelet,  to 
his  son-in-law,  Edward  II*  of  Ekigland,  to  inform  him 
of  their  guilt  and  here^,  and  to  uxge  him  to  take  the 
same  measures  for  their  apprehension.  Edward  and 
his  Barons  declared  themselves  utterly  amazed  at  the 
demand.^  Neither  he  nor  his  Prelates  and  Barons 
could  at  first  credit  the  abominable  and  execrable 
charges;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Pope 
himself,  as  if  unwilling  diat  Edward,  as  Philip  had 
done,  should  take  the  affiiir  into  his  own  hands  and 
proceed  without  Papal  authority,  hastened  to  issue  a 
Bull,  in  which  he  commanded  the  King  to  arrest  all  the 
Templars  in  his  dominions,  and  to  sequester  their  lands 
and  property.     The  Bull,  however,  seemed  studiously 

1  "Ad  rettram  presencUm  4uxima8  destinandoni  (^isoopnm)  ad mmb> 
tiendum  Becnndom  Deum  et  jostitiam  vestras  mi^estati.*'  —  ArcfaivM  Ai 
ministrat  de  Rheims,  Collect.  Docamenta  In^dits,ii.  65. 

*  92d  Sept,  Edward  us  phUippo.  —  Rymer,  Hi.  ad  ann.  1907. 
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to  limit  the  guilt  to  individual  members  of  the  Order.^ 
The  goods  were  to  be  retained  for  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Land,  if  the  Order  should  be  condemned,  other- 
wise to  be  preserved  for  the  Order.  It  referred  to  the 
confession  of  the  Orand  Master  at  Paris,  that  this  abuse 
had  crept  in  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  contrary  to  the 
Institutes  of  the  Order.  The  Pope  declares  that  one 
brother  of  the  Order,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  rank, 
had  made  fnll  confession  to  himself  of  his  crime ;  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  a  noble  knight  had  made  his 
abnegation  of  Christ  at  the  command  of  the  Grand 
Master  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  knights. 

King  Eldward  had  hesitated.  On  the  4tli  December, 
as  though  under  the  influence  of  the  Templars  them- 
selves, he  wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
Sicily,  and  Arragon.  He  expressed  strong  suspicion 
of  Bernard  Pelet,  who  had  presumed  to  make  some 
horrid  and  detestable  accusations  against  the  Order, 
and  endeavored  by  letters  of  certain  persons,  which  he 
had  produced  (those  of  the  King  of  France),  but  had 
procured,  as  Edward  believed,  by  undue  means,  to 
induce  the  King  to  imprison  all  the  brethren  of  the 
Temple  in  his  dominions.  He  urged  those  Kings  to 
avert  their,  ears  from  the  calumniators  of  the  Order, 
to  join  him  in  protecting  the  Knights  from  the  avarice 
and  jealousy  of  their  enemies.^  Still  later.  King  Ed- 
ward, in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  asserts  the  pure  faith  and 
kyfiy  morals  of  the  Order,  and  speaks  of  the  detractions 

1 H  Quod  dnguK  fVatres  diet!  ordinis  in  soA  professione  .  •  •  expressia 
verbis  abnegant  Jes.  Christam.  .  .  .**  See  the  Bull,  **  Pastoralis  prseemi- 
aentie  soUo."  —  RayiuUdus  sub  ann.    Vor.  22,  Rymer. 

*  '*  Aurea  vestrM  a  peirenoram  detractionibos,  qai,  nt  credimus,  non 
aelo  rectitadinis  sed  cupiditatis  et  invidiiB  spiritibus  excitantort  tverten 
relhi^."  ^  Redyng.  Dec.  4,  Rymer  sub  ann. 
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and  calamnies  of  a  few  persons  jealous  of  their  great- 
ness, and  convicted  of  ill-will  to  the  Order.^ 

The  Papal  Bull  either  appalled  or  conviDced  the 
Amti.  King  of  England.  Only  five  days  after  his 
letter  (the  Bull  having  arrived  in  the  interim},  orders 
were  issued  to  the  sherifl^  for  the  general  arrest  of  the 
Templars  throughout  England.  The  persons  of  the 
knights  were  to  be  treated  with  respect,  the  inventory 
of  their  names  and  effects  returned  into  the  Exchequer 
Dm.  90.  at  Westminster.  The  same  instructions  were 
sent  to  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  On  the  28th 
December  the  King  informed  the  Pope  that  he  would 
speedily  carry  his  commands  into  execution*  On  the 
Wednesday  after  Epiphany  the  arrest  took  place  with 
the  same  simultaneous  promptitude  as  in  France,  and 
without  resistance. 

The  King  of  Naples,  as  Count  of  Provence,  followed 
2iB.or  exactly  the  plan  of  the  King  of  France.  He 
^^^'  transmitted  senled  instructions  to  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  which  were  to  be  c^>ened  on  the 
24th  January.  On  the  25th  all  the  Templars  in  Pro- 
vence and  Forcalquier  were  committed  to  the  prisom 
of  Aix  and  Pertuis ;  those  of  the  counties  of  Nice, 
Grafe,  St.  Maurice,  and  the  houses  in  Avignon  and 
Aries,  to  the  Casde  of  Meirai^es. 

Just  at  this  juncture  an  appalling  event  took  plaooi 
Death  of  tiM  ^hlch  in  some  degree  distracted  the  attrition 
ftnpow.  of.  Christendom  fix)m  the  rapidly  unfolding 
tragedy  of  the  Templars,  and  had  perhaps  no  inconsid- 
erable though  remote  influence  on  their  doom.  The 
Emperor  Albert  was  murdered  at  Konigstein  by  his 
own  nephew,  John,  in  the  full  view  of  their  ancestmi 
1  Vtymer,  Dec  10. 
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house.^  The  King  of  France  was  known  to  aspire  to 
the  imperial  crown,  if  not  for  himself,  for  his  brother 
Charles  of  Yaloie.  He  instantly  despatched  ohubtof 
ambassadors  to  secure  the  support  of  the  rope  the  Empire. 
for  Charles  of  Valois  —  Charles,  the  old  enemy  of 
Clement,  to  whom  he  had  been  reconciled  only  on  com- 
pulsion. It  is  even  asserted  that  he  demanded  tliis  as 
the  last,  the  secret  stipulation,  sworn  to  by  the  Pope 
when  he  sold  himself  to  the  King  for  the  tiara.*  But 
the  accumulation  of  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  princes 
of  France  was  not  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe  than  to  the  Pope,  who  must  inevitably  sink 
hren  into  more  ignoble  vassalage.  A  Valois  ruled  in 
France  and  in  Naples.     A  daughter  of  the  King  of 


^  Coxe  has  told  coldly  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Emprees  Agnes. 
She  witnessed  the  execution  of  sixtj-^hree  of  the  retalnen  of  the  Lord  of 
Balm,  die  accomplice  of  John  of  Hapeburg.  *'  Now,"  she  said,  as  the 
blood  flowed,  **I  bathe  in  honey  dew."  She  founded  the  magnificent  con- 
rent  of  Konigstein,  of  which  fine  ruins  remain.  Christianity  still  finds  a 
voice  in  the  wildest  and  worst  times.  The  rebuke  of  the  hermit  to  the 
vengeful  Empress  must  be  heard :  **  (Sod  is  not  served  by  shedding  inno- 
cent blood,  and  by  building  convents  from  the  plunder  of  families,  but  by 
oonfession  and  forgiveness  of  injuries."  —  Compare  Coxe*s  Austria,  ch.  vi 

>  "  Rex  autem  Frandie  Phillppus,  audit&  vacations  imperii,  cogitavit  far 
cUe  posse  imperium  redire  ad  Francos,  rations  sextSB  promissionis  facts 
aibi  a  Papft,  si  operam  daret  ut  papa  crearetur,  sicut  factum  est.  Nam  cum 
explicasset  jam  eam,  videlicet  in  delendo  quicquid  gestum  ftut  per  Boni- 
fiidum  et  memoriam  ejus,  ad  quod  Papa  se  difllcultabat,  et  in  posterum 
hoc  offerebat  agendum,  arbitratns  est  Rex  commutari  ficere  quod  Aierat 
postulatum  ab  eo  in  sibi  ntOias  et  honorabilius  negotium,  ut  videlicet  loco 
prssdictSB  petitionis  hoc  concederetur,  ut  Dominus  Carolus  Yalisiensius, 
firater  ejus  eligeretur  in  Imperatorem.  Quod  satis  nquum  et  exiguibile 
videbatur,  cum  BonifiMnns  Papa  hoe  ei  promississet,  et  ad  hoc  multa  fece- 
rat  pro  ecclesi&.  Sed  et  olim  imperium  ftierat  apud  Francos  tempore 
Caroli  magni,  translatum  a  Grsecis  ad  eos,  sic  possit  transire  de  Teutonlcis 
ad  PraneoB."  —  8.  Antonini  Chronicon,  iii.  p.  876.  This  Chronicle  is  a 
compilation  in  the  words  of  other  writers,  but  shows  what  writers  wen 
held  in  best  esteem,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  (afterwards  canon 
iaedj  wrote  during  the  next  century. 
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France  was  on  the  throne  of  England :  it  might  he 
hoped,  or  foreseen^  that  the  young,  beautiful,  and  aia- 
bitious  bride  might  wean  her  feeble  husband  from  the 
disgraceful  thraldom  of  his  minions,  and  goTem  him 
who  could  not  goyem  himself.  If  Charles  were  'Em- 
peror,  what  power  in  Europe  could  then  resist  or  coo* 
trol  this  omnipotent  house  of  Valois  ? 

Philip  had  already  bought  the  rote  and  support  <rf 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  he  anticipated  the  tame 
acquiescence  of  the  Pope.  Charles  of  Valois  visited 
the  Pope  with  the  ostentation  of  respect^  but  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men-at-arms. 

But  the  sagacious  Cardinal  da  Prato  was  at  hand  to 
keep  aliye  the  fears  and  to  guide  the  actions  of  (fom- 
ent. The  Pope  had  no  resource  but  profound  dissim- 
ulation, or  rather  consummate  falsehood.  He  wrote 
publicly  to  recommend  Charles  of  Valois  to  the  elec>- 
tors  ;  his  secret  agents  urged  them  to  secure  their  own 
liberties  and  the  independence  of  the  Church  by  any 
Honryof  Other  choice.*  The  election  dragged  on  f5» 
Kmperor.  somo  months  of  doubt,  vacillation,  and  in- 
trigue. At  length  Henry  of  Luxemburg  waj  named 
King  of  the  Romans.'  Clement  pretended  to  submit 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  consenting  to  a  choice  in  whicfa 
six  of  the  electors  had  concurred ;  he  could  no  longer 
in  decency  assert  the  claims  of  Charles  of  Valois, 
Philip  suppressed  but  did  not  the  less  brood  over  hi 
disappointment  and  wrath. 

Thus  all  this  time,  if  Clement  had  any  lingering 

-  Sed  omnipotens  Dnut  (writes  S.  Antoninus)  qui  dissipat  oonsfliA  princi- 
pom  .  »  .  non  permisit  lam  ipeam  8aam  habere  effectnm,  ne  eceleaa  n§jm 
FraocuB  snbjiceretur/' — Ibid. 
^  A.t  Frankfort,  Nov.  27, 1«08. 
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desire  to  show  favor  or  justice  to  the  Templars,  or  to 
maintain  the  Order,  it  had  sunk  into  an  object  not  onlj 
secondary  to  that  which  he  thought  his  paramount  dutj 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  Papacy,  to  avert  the  con- 
demnation from  the  memory  of  Boniface ;  but  also  to 
that  of  rescuing  the  imperial  crown  from  the  grasp  of 
France.  To  contest  a  third,  a  more  doubtful  issue 
with  King  Philip,  was  in  his  situation,  and  with  his 
pliant  character,  with  his  &tal  engagements,  and 
his  want  of  vigor  and  moral  dignity,  beyond  his 
powers. 

The  King  neglected  no  means  to  overawe  the  Pope. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  his  quarrel  with  parUMMni 
Pope  Boni&ce  a  national  question.  For  the  o'^'^*"™ 
first  time  the  Commons  of  France  had  been  summoned 
formally  and  distinctly  to  the  Parliament,  which  had 
given  wei^t  and  dignity  to  the  King's  proceedings 
against  Pope  Boni£sice.^  The  States-General,  the 
burghers  and  citizens,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  prel- 
ates, the  whole  French  nation,  were  now  again  sum- 
moned to  a  Parliament  at  Tours  on  May  1.  Philip 
knew  that  by  this  time  he  had  penetrated  the  whole 
realm  with  his  hatred  of  the  Templars.  The  Order 
had  been  long  odious  to  the  dergyt  as  interfering  with 
their  proceedings,  and  exercising  spiritual  ftinctions  at 
least  within  their  own  precincts.  The  Knights  sat 
proudly  aloof  in  their  own  fiistnesses,  and  despised  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  or  the  Metropolitan.  The 
excommunication,  the  interdict,  which  smote  or  silenced 
the  clergy,  had  no  effect  within  the  walls  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Their  bells  tolled,  their  masses  were  chanted, 
whoi  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  in  silence  and 

^  See  above,  page  318. 
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sorrow ;  men  fled  to  them  to  find  the  consolations  ftr- 
liidden  elsewhere.  Their  ample  and  growing  estates 
refused  to  pay  tithe  to  the  clergy;  their  exemption 
rested  on  Papal  authority.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
which  in  enormity  seemed  to  be  not  less  hat^nl  than 
the  most  awfiil  blasphemy  or  the  foulest  indulgences, 
that  the  great  officers,  the  Grand  Master,  though  not 
in  orders,  dared  to  pronounce  the  absolution.  The 
Nobles  were  jealous  of  a  privileged  Ord^,  and  no 
doubt  with  the  commonalty  looked  to  some  lightening 
of  their  own  burdens  from  the  confiscation,  to  which 
they  would  willingly  give  their  sufirage,  of  the  estates 
of  the  Templars  ;  nor  did  these  proud  feudal  lords  like 
men  prouder  than  themselves.*  Among  the  common- 
alty the  dark  rumors  so  industriously  disseminated,  the 
reports  of  full  and  revolting  confessions,  had  now  been 
long  working;  the  popular  mind  was  fully  possessed 
with  horror  at  these  impious,  execrable  practices.  At 
particular  periods,  free  institutions  are  the  most  ready 
and  obsequious  instruments  of  tyranny:  the  popukur 
Parliament  of  Philip  the  Fair  sanctioned,  by  their  ac- 
clamation, his  worst  iniquities;^  and  the  politic  Philip^ 
before  this  appeal  to  the  people,  knew  well  to  what 
effect  the  popular  voice  would  speak.  The  Parliament 
of  Tours,  .with  hardly  a  dissentient  vote,  declared  the 
Templars  worthy  of  death.'  The  University  of  Paris 
gave  the  weight  of  their  judgment  as  to  the  Ailness  and 
authenticity  of  the  confessions  ;  at  the  same  time  they 

1  Eight  of  the  nobility  of  Languedoc,  «t  the  Parliament  of  Tours,  in- 
trosted  tlieir  powers  to  William  of  Nogaret  —  Hist  de  Languedoc,  iv.  146. 

^  **  Intendebat  enim  Rex  sapienter  agere.     Et  ideo  volebat 
a^nalibet  conditionis  regni  soi  habere  judicium  vel  i 
aliqno  reprehend!.**  —  Vit  i.  p.  12. 

•  Vit  i.  ibid. 
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reasserted  the  sole  right  of  the  Roman  Court  to  pass 
the  final  sentence. 

From  Tours,  the  King,  with  his  sons,  brothers,  and 
chief  counsellors,  proceeded  at  Whitsuntide  to  the  Pope 
at  Poitiers.  He  came  armed  with  the  Acts  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Estates  of  the  realm.  They  were  laid  before  the 
Pope  by  William  de  Plasian.  The  Pope  was  sum- 
moned to  proceed  against  the  Order  for  confessed  and 
notorious  heresy. 

This  appeal  to  his  tribunal  seemed  to  awaken  Clem- 
ent to  the  consciousness  of  his  strength.  For  the  tem- 
poral power  to  assume  the  right,  even  now  when  the 
Pope  was  in  the  King's  realm,  of  adjudging  in  causes 
of  heresy,  was  too  flagrant  an  invasion  on  the  spiritual 
power.  The  fiite  of  the  Order  too  must  depend  on  the 
Pope.  The  King  might  seize,  imprison,  interrogate, 
even  put  to  the  torture,  individual  Templars,  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Order,  founded  under 
the  Papal  sanction,  guaranteed  by  so  many  Papal 
Bulb,  could  not  be  commanded  by  any  other  author- 
ity. Clement  intrenched  himself  behind  the  yet  lin- 
gering awe,  the  yet  unquestioned  dignity  of  the  Papal 
See.  "  The  charges  were  heavy,  but  they  had  been 
pressed  on  with  indecent  haste,  without  consulting  the 
successor  of  St  Peter ;  the  Grand  Inquisitor  had  ex- 
ceeded his  powers ;  the  Pope  demanded  that  all  the 
prisoners  should  be  made  over  to  himself,  the  sole  judge 
in  such  high  matters."  Long  and  sullen  discussions 
took  place  between  the  Cardinals  and  the  Counsellors 
of  the  King.^ 

1  **  Foitque  ibi  pretactam  negotium  iactis,  allegationibas  et  rationibni, 
pro  parte  Paps  et  responsionibns  pro  Rege,  rationibasque  et  replication- 
ibuB  multis  Qtrinque  coram  cardinalibas  cleroque  et  caeterii  qui  aderant 
wroti  disctiflsam.**  —  Vit  i. 
VOL.  VI.  5J7 
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The  King  (the  affedr  of  the  Em{»re  was  not  aettkil, 
that  was  the  secret  of  Clement's  power)  was  unwiUing 
to  drive  the  Pope  to  extremities.  He  ordered  copi^ 
of  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Knights,  and  the  in- 
ventories of  their  goods,  to  be  fnmished  to  the  Pontiff. 
This  Clement  took  in  good  part.  The  custody  of  the 
estates  and  property  of  the  Order  had  given  a  perilous 
advantage  to  the  King.  The  Pope  now  issued  a  circu- 
lar Bull  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  France  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  administration  of  all  the  se- 
questered goods ;  and  to  them  was  to  be  consigned,  to 
each  within  his  own  diocese,  the  final  examination  and 
judgment.^  The  Templars  caught  at  the  faint  gleam 
of  hope  that  the  Church  would  assume  the  judgment; 
they  were  fondly  possessed  with  a  noticm  of  the  justice, 
the  humanity  of  the  Church.  Some  instantly  recanted 
their  confessions.  The  King  broke  out  into  a  passion 
of  wrath.  He  publicly  proclaimed,  that  while  he 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Christian  king  and 
a  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  lukewarm  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  was  tampering  with  heresy,  and  must  answer 
before  Qtod  for  his  guilt  The  Pope  took  alarm.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  that  the  custody  both  of  the  per- 
sons and  the  goods  should  remain  with  the  King ;  that 
the  Knights  should  be  maintained  in  prison,  where  they 
were  to  lie,  out  of  the  revenues  of  their  estates ;  that 
no  personal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  without  the 
consent  of  the  Pope ;  that  the  late  of  the  Order  should 
be  determined  at  the  great  Council  of  Vienne,  sum- 
moned for  October  10,  1810.^    Clement  reserved  for 


I  Clement  Philippo.  —  Balus.  ii.  98.    The  date  is  erroneout;  it  thoold  bt 
July  3, 1308. 
'  "  Tandem  conventum  est  inter  eoe,  qaod  Box  bona  eorum  omnia  leva 
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himself  the  sentence  on  the  Grand  Master  and  other 
chief  ofiBcers  of  the  Temple. 

Yet  before  Philip  left  Poitiers,  seventy-two  Templars 
were  brought  from  diflFerent  prisons  (with  the  King 
and  the  King's  Counsellors  rested  the  selection)  :  they 
were  interrogated  before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals. 
All  confessed  the  whole :  they  were  remanded.  In  a 
few  days  after,  their  confessions  were  read  to  them  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  in  the  Consistory;  all  adhered  to 
their  truth. 

But  the  Grand  Master  and  some  of  the  principal 
preceptors  of  the  Order  —  those  of  Normandy,  Aqui- 
taine,  and  Poitou  —  were  now  in  confinement  in  the 
castle  of  Chinon.  Some  of  them  could  not  mount  on 
horseback,  some  were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  be 
conveyed  to  Poitiers:^  the  torture  and  the  dungeon 
had  done  their  work.  Three  Cardinals  (Berenger  of 
St.  Nireus  and  Achilles,  Stephen  of  St.  Cyriac,  Lan- 
dolph  erf*  St.  Angelo)  were  commissioned  to  go  and 
receive  their  depositions.  The  Cardinals  reported  that 
all  those  Knights,  in  the  presence  of  public  notaries 
and  other  good  men,  had  sworn  on  the  Gospels,  without 
compulsion  or  fear,  to  the  denial  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
sult to  the  cross  on  initiation ;  some  others  to  foul  and 
horrible  offences,  not  to  be  named.  Du  Molay  had 
confessed  the  denial ;  he  had  empowered  a  servitor  of 

ret,  seu  leTui  fiitceret  fideliter  per  ministroe,  et  servare  ea  usquequo  Papa 
cum  ipso  Rege  diliberasset  quid  regi  expediret,  sed  ptinitionem  corporum 
non  faceret;  corpora  tamen  eorum  senrari  faceret,  sicut  fecerat,  et  de  pro- 
ventibua  domorum  Tempi!  sustentari  usque  ad  concilium  generale  futorum : 
corpora  antem  ex  tunc  ponebat  Papa  in  manu  suft."  This  left,  aa  we  shall 
•ee,  an  ftiture  public  trial  to  the  Church.  —  Vit.  i.  p.  18. 

1  *'  Sed  qnoniam  qnidam  ex  itis  sic  infirmabantur  tunc  temporls,  quod 
•quitare  non  poterant,  nee  ad  nostram  presenciam  quoquoraodo  addnci.**>  <• 
'■Tie  Pope's  own  words  in  the  Bull,  "  faciens  mU^cordiam  " ! ' 
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the  order  to  make  the  rest  of  his  confession.-  The 
Cardinals,  having  regard  to  their  penitence,  had  pro- 
nounced the  absolution  of  the  Church,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  the  royal  mercy .^ 

The  Pope  pretended  diat  conviction  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  these  dreaxlfnl  revelations.  He  now  issned 
a  Bull,  addressed  to  all  Christendom,  in  which  he  de- 
clared how  slowly  and  with  difficulty  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  believe  the  infiuny,  the  apostasy  of  the  noUe 
and  valiant  Order.  His  beloved  son,  the  King  of 
France,  not  urged  by  avarice,^  for  he  had  not  intended 
to  confiscate  or  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  goods  of 
the  Templars  (he  that  excuses  sometimes  accuses!) 
but  actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  the  faith,  had  laid  infor- 
mation before  him  which  he  could  not  but  receive. 
One  Knight  of  noble  race,  and  of  no  light  este^n 
(could  this  be  Squino  de  Florian,  the  Prior  of  Mont« 
iklcon  ?),  had  deposed  in  secret,  and  upon  his  oath,  to 
these  things.  It  had  now  been  confirmed  by  sevens- 
two,  who  had  confessed  the  guilt  ci  the  Order  to  him  ; 
the  Grand  Master  and  the  others  to  the  Cardinals. 
Throughout  the  world  therefore,  he  commanded,  by 
this  Apostolic  Bull,  that  proceedings  should  be  insti- 
tuted against  the  Knights  of  the  T^nple,  against  the 
Preceptor  of  the  Order  in  Germany.  The  result  was 
to  be  transmitted,  imder  seal,  to  the  Pope.  The  secu- 
lar arm  might  be  called  in  to  compel  witnesses  who 


A  See  below. 

s  EpiBtol.  Cardiiuaium.  —  BaIiis.  iL  ISl. 

s  Is  it  chmritj  in  the  Pope  to  excalpate  the  King  of  Avarioe?  **  Hen 
ipppo  Avariti«,  cam  de  bonis  Templarionim  nihil  sibi  vendicAie  vol  appro- 
priare  intendat,**  or  adroitness  to  clench  his  concession?  See  tbeseciet 
oompact  about  the  custody  of  the  goods.  — Dupny,  Condemnation,  p.  107 
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were  contemptuous  of  Church  censures  to  bear  their 
testimony.^ 

Pope  Clement,  when  this  conference  was  over,  has* 
ened  to  leave  his  honorable  imprisonment  at  Poitiers. 
He  passed  some  months  at  Bordeaux,  the  Cardinals  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  the  winter  he  retired  to 
Avignon,  hereafter  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Transal- 
pine Popes.^  As  he  passed  through  Toulouse  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  in 
which,  having  declared  the  unanswerable  evidence  of 
the  heresy  and  the  guilt  of  the  Templars,  he  prohibited 
all  men  from  aiding,  counselling,  or  favoring,  from  har- 
boring or  concealing,  any  member  of  the  proscribed 
Order  ;  he  commanded  all  persons  to  seize,  arrest,  and 
commit  them  to  safe  custody.  All  this  under  the  pain 
of  severe  spiritual  censure.  Yet  there  were  many  who 
stole  away  unperceived ;  and  for  concealment  or  from 
want  submitted  to  the  humblest  ftmctions  of  society,  to 
plebeian  services  or  illiberal  arts.  Many  bore  exile, 
degradation,  indigence,  with  noble  magnanimity  —  all 
asserting,  wherever  it  was  safe  to  assert  it,  as  in  the 
Ghibelline  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  entire  and  irre- 
proachable innocence  of  the  Order.' 

1  The  Ball,  **  faciens  mbericoidiAm/*  dated  Aug.  12, 1806. 

«  Balnz.  ii.  p.  184.  He  wm  at  Kartwime,  April  5, 1309,  then  at  Mont- 
paUiar  and  Miamea;  he  airived  at  Avignon  at  the  end  of  April.  —  Menard, 
p.  456. 

*  ^  Si  qui  antem  ex  Templariomm  cceta  manomisei  ant  per  fhgam  ab- 
ftimcti  evadere  potnenint,  projecto  Beligionia  sum  babitn  ministeriifi  plebeila 
ignoti,  ant  artibna  illiberaliboa  ee  dedemnt  Nonnulli  antem  ex  clarissi- 
mia  parentibns  orti,  dam  tranafuga  laboribua  multis  et  periculis  dadnra 
expositi,  yftm  trediom,  magnifida  animomm  nobiliam  conatibns  TiHpende- 
runt,  oltio  se  gentibus  edidere,  adjurantea  se  objecti  criminls  prorsus  iit~ 
sontee."  Ferretus  of  Vicenza  had  before  said  (and  in  Lombardy  the  refti- 
geee  woald  not  fear  to  describe  their  snfferings)  that  manj  had  died  in 
prison,  "tarn  dia  vinculis  retentos  psedoris  squallorisqne  rigidi  angustia 
peremit'*  —  Apud  Monitor.  R.  I.  S.  ix.  p.  1017. 
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As  he  passed  through  Nismes,  the  Pope  issued  his 
commission  to  Bertrand,  Bishop  of  that  city,  to  ran- 
vestigate  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  Bertrand  hdd  one 
session  ;  then,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmity,  de- 
volved the  oflSce  on  William  St.  Lawrence  Cur^  of 
Durfort.  Durfort  opened  his  court  first  at  Nismes, 
afterwards  at  Alais.  Thirty-two,  a  few  Knights,  otben 
servitors,  the  same  who  had  confessed  before  die  royal 
commissioners  —  now  that  the  milder  and  more  impar- 
tial Church  sat  in  judgment  —  now  that  their  cliains 
were  struck  oflF,  and  they  felt  their  limbs  finee,  and 
hoped  that  they  should  not  return  to  their  fetid  pnsons 
—  almost  with  one  voice  disclaimed  their  confessions. 
One  only,  manifestly  in  a  paroxysm  of  fnght,  and  in 
the  eager  desire  of  obtaining  absolution,  recanted  bis 
recantation.  Another,  Drohet,  had  abandoned  the 
Order :  he  confessed,  but  only  from  hearsay,  and  en- 
treated not  to  be  sent  back  to  prison  among  men  whose 
heresy  he  detested.  A  third  appeared  to  the  Court 
to  have  concerted  his  evidence,  was  remanded,  made 
amends  by  a  more  ample  confession,  clearly  from  panic: 
he  had  heard  of  the  cat-idol.  The  rest  firmly,  reso- 
lutely denied  all.^ 

1  The  examinaHon  At  Alais  began  Jane  19, 1816,  esded  July  14.  St. 
Lawrence  took  as  his  assessors  two  eaAoas  of  Nlraim,  tfarse  Doauaiettu, 
two  Franciscans  of  Alais  (M4nard,  p.  960).  Eight  were  broogfat  from  Nia- 
mes  (of  these  were  three  knights),  seventeen  ftom  Aigoes  Mortn,  sevec 
from  the  prisons  in  Alais.  a  sbonM  be  added  that  tfaa  recaaluig  witnaw. 
Bernard  Arnold,  swore  that  the  prisoners  had  met  to  ooneert-^when?  and 
where  ?  ~ ''  qood  cotidie  tenebant  sua  ooUoqaia  et  suos  tractatna  toper  hiia^ 
et  sese  ad  invicem  instmont  qnaliter  negent  omnia,  et  dioaat  dfetui  «vdi> 
nem  bonom  esse  et  sanctum.**  —  PreaTes,  p.  175. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

PBOCESS  OF  TH£  TEMPLAB8. 

The  aflhir  of  die  Templars  slumbered  for  some 
months,  but  it  slumbered  to  awaken  into  terrible  activ- 
ity. A  Papal  Commission^  was  now  opened  to  inquire, 
not  into  the  guilt  of  the  sereral  members  of  the  Order, 
but  of  the  Order  itself.  The  Order  was  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  Council  of  Vienne,  which  was  to  decide  on 
its  reorganization  or  its  dissolution.  This  commission 
therefore  superseded  all  the  ordinary  jurisdictions  either 
of  the  Bishop  or  of  the  Inquisition,  and,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish irrefragable  proof  before  the  Council,  summoned 
before  it  for  reexamination  all  who  had  before  made 
depositions  in  those  Courts.  Their  confessions  were 
put  in  as  evidence,  but  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
recanting  or  disclaiming  those  confessions.^ 

At  the  head  of  the  Commission  was  Gilles  d'Aisce 
lin,  ArchI»shop  of  Narbonne,  a  man  of  learning,  but 
DO  strength  of  character ;  the  Bishop  of  Mende,  who 
owed  his  advancement  to  King  Philip ;  the  Bishops  of 
Bayeux  and  Limoges ;  the  Archdeacons  of  Rouen  (the 
Papal  Notary),  of  Trent,  and  Magnelonne,  and  the 
Provost  of  Aix.  The  Provost  excused  himself  from 
Attendance.     The  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  of  Bay* 

^  Aug.  1809.  The  Gommusion  sat,  with  10016  Sntenniiiion,  to  May,  ISU 
>  See  HaTeman,  p.  2S7. 
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enx  grew  weary  and  withdrew  themseWes  gradnallj, 
c.n  various  pretexts,  from  the  sittings. 

The  Commission  opened  its  Conrt  in  the  Bish^^'i 
palace  at  Paris  ^  August  7th,  1309.  The  Bull  issued 
by  the  Pope  at  Poitiers  was  read.^  Then,  after  oth^' 
documents,  a  citation  of  the  Order  of  Ejiights  Tem- 
plars, and  all  and  every  one  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
said  Order.  This  citation  was  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  the  nine  Provinces,  Sens,  Rheims,  Rouen, 
Tours,  Lyons,  Bourges,  Bordeaux,  Narbonne,  and 
Auch,  and  to  their  sufiragans.  It  was  to  be  suspended 
on  the  doors  of  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
public  schools,  and  courtrhouses,  the  houses  of  the 
Templars,  and  the  prisons  where  the  Templars  were 
confined.  Sworn  mess^igers  were  despatched  to  pro- 
mulgate this  citation  in  the  provinces  and  dioceses. 
The  Templars  were  to  appear  on  the  day  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Martin. 

On  that  day  not  a  Templar  was  seen.  Whether  ^e 
Not.  12.  Bishops  Were  reluctant  to  give  orders,  or  the 
oomminioo  keepers  of  the  prisons  to  obey  orders ;  whether 
No  Tempian  ^^  mcaus  of  transport  had  been  provided,  no 
appMT.  Q^Q  knew ;  or,  what  is  fiu:  less  likely,  that  the 
Templars  themselves  shrunk  fix)m  this  new  interroga- 
tory, hardly  hoping  that  it  would  be  conducted  with 
more  mildness,  or  dreading  that  it  might  command 

1  The  acts  of  this  Oomminion  are  the  most  foil,  authentic,  and  corionB 
documents  in  the  hlstorf  of  the  abolition  of  the  Templan.  They  were 
published  hnpeifscdj,  or  rather  a  sommaiy  of  them,  hy  Moldenhauer, 
Hamburg,  1792.  The  complete  and  genuine  proceedings  have  now  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Latin,  among  the  *  Documents  In^dits  sur  THistoire 
de  France,*  under  the  care  of  M.  Miohelet  The  second  volume  has  recently 
been  added.  Mj  citations,  if  not  otherwise  distinguished,  rsfer  to  tbett 
▼olumes. 

<  ^Faciens  misericordiam.*' 
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fresh  tortures.  On  five  successive  days  proclamatioo 
was  made  by  the  apparitor  of  the  Official  of  Paris, 
summoniDg  the  Knights  to  answer  for  their  Order. 
No  voice  replied.  On  the  Tuesday  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  answers  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Court.  Some 
were  found  to  have  published  the  citation,  others  to 
have  neglected  or  disobeyed ;  from  some  had  come  no 
answers ;  to  them  letters  were  addressed  of  mild  rebuke 
or  exhortation.  The  Templars  were  to  be  informed  that 
the  investigation  was  not  against  individual  members 
of  the  Order,  but  against  the  Order  itself.  No  one 
Was  to  be  compelled  to  appear ;  but  all  who  voluntarily 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  Order  had  free  liberty  to 
go  to  Paris.^ 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  Bishop  of  Paris  ap- 
peared in  Coxui;.  He  declared  that  he  had  himself 
gone  to  the  prison  in  which  the  Grand  Master,  Hugo 
de  Peyraud  the  Visitor  of  the  Order,  and  other  £[nights 
were  confined  ;  that  he  had  caused  the  Apostolic  letter 
to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  explained  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
that  the  Knights  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court ;  some  were  willing  to  defend  the 
Order.  He  had  published  the  citation  in  the  churches 
and  other  public  places,  and  sent  persons  of  trust  to  make 
known  and  to  explain  the  citation  to  all  the  prisoners 
in  the  city  and  diocese  of  Paris.  Orders  were  issued 
to  Philip  de  Vohet,  Provost  of  the  Church  of  Poitiers, 
and  John  de  Jamville,  door-keeper  to  the  King,  who 

1  "  Nee  volamiis  quod  contra  fratres  Bingrnlares  dicti  ordmis,  et  de  hiis 
qiUB  ipeoft  tamqaam  singulares  pereonas  taogant,  non  intendimus  inqiiirero 
fiontra  eos,  sed  dontaxat  contra  ordinem  Bapfradictum  juxta  traditam  nobis 
fonnam  Nee  ftiit  nostrsB  intencionis,  nee  est,  quod  aliqni  ex  eis  venire 
ougantnr  yel  teneantor,  sed  solum  ii  qui  volnntarie  renire  valeant  pfi« 
pnmissis.*'  —  p  25. 
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had  the  general  custody  o(  the  prisoners,  to  bring  be* 
fore  the  Court,  under  a  strong  and  trusty  guard,  the 
Master,  the  Visitor,  and  all  who  would  undertake  ^ 
defence.  The  Provoet  and  De  Jamville  bowed  and 
promised  to  obey.  On  the  same  day  appeared  a  man 
in  a  secular  habit,  who  called  himself  John  de  Melot, 
of  the  diocese  of  Besan^on.  He  was  manifestly  a 
simple  and  bewildered  man,  who  had  1^  the  Order  cnr 
who  had  been  dismissed  ten  years  before,  and  seemed 
under  the  influence  of  panic.  ^^  He  knew  no  harm  of 
the  Order,  did  not  come  to  defend  it,  was  ready  to  do 
or  to  suffer  whatever  the  Court  might  ordain;  he 
prayed  that  they  would  furnish  him  with  subsistence, 
for  he  was  very  poor.*'  The  Court  saw  that  he  was 
half-witted,  and  sent  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  be 
taken  care  of.^  Six  Knights  then  stood  before  the 
Court.  Gerald  de  Cans  was  asked  why  he  appeared. 
He  replied,  in  obedience  to  the  citation :  he  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  interrogatory.  The  Court  an- 
swered, that  they  compelled  no  one  to  come  before 
them,  and  asked  whether  he  was  ready  to  defend  the 
Order.  After  many  words  he  said  that  he  was  a  sim- 
ple soldier,  without  house,  arms,  or  land :  he  had  nei- 
ther ability  nor  knowledge  to  defend  the  Order.  So 
Daghde  ^^  ^^^  othoT  five.  Then  appeared  Hugo 
peywud.  jg  Peyraud,  Visitor  of  the  Order,  under  the 
custody  of  the  Provost  of  Poitiers  and  John  de  Jam- 
ville.    He  came  in  consequence  of  the  citation,  made 

^  '*  St  quia  ftiit  Tisum  dates  doounit  oommkisariiA,  ex  aspeeta  «t  eon 
sidoracione  penonn  aam,  aetuum,  gestuoni,  et  loquele,  qood  erat  raMf 
simplex  Tel  fiUuua,  et  non  bene  oompoe  mentis  snsB,  noo  prooeMenmt  alto- 
rius  cam  eodem.**  —  p.  ST.  By  some  strange  mistake  of  his  own  or  of  liii 
aathoiities,  Sismondi  has  attribmted  the  speech  and  condnet  of  this  potf 
crazy  man  to  Du  Moligr. 
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imown  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  to  answer  any  inter* 
rogatory.  He  came  further  to  entreat  the  Pc^  and  the 
King  not  to  waste  and  dissipate  the  goods  of  the  Tem- 
ple, butreligiously  to  devote  them  to  their  original  nse, 
the  cause  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  given  his  an- 
swers to  the  three  Cardinals  at  Chinon,  had  been  pr^ 
pared  to  do  the  same  before  the  Pope ;  he  could  only  say 
the  same  before  the  Commissioners.  He  too  declined 
to  undertake  the  defence,  and  was  remanded  to  prison.^ 
After  two  days'  adjournment,  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 26th,  Du  Molay,  at  his  own  request,  Dn  iiouy. 
was  brought  before  the  Court  He  was  asked  whether 
he  would  defend  the  Order.  **  The  Order  was  found- 
ed," he  replied,  **  and  endowed  with  its  privileges  by 
the  Pope.  He  wondered  that  the  Pope  would  proceed 
in  such  haste  to  the  abolition  of  such  an  Order.  The 
sentence  hung  over  Frederick  II.  for  thirty-two  years. 
Himself  was  an  unlearned  man,  unfit,  without  counsel, 
to  defend  the  Temple ;  yet  he  was  prepared  to  do  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  should  hold  himself  a  base 
wretch,  he  would  be  justly  held  as  a  base  wretch  by 
others,  if  he  defended  not  an  Order  fi'om  which  he  had 
received  so  much  honor  and  advantage.  Yet  this  was 
a  hard  task  for  one  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  King  and  by  the  Pope,  and  had  but  four  deniers  in 
the  world  to  fee  counsel.     All  he  sought  was  that  the 

1  The  Court  receired  private  informatfon  that  certain  Templan  had  ar 
lived  in  Paris,  disgoiaed  in  secular  habits,  and  famished  with  money  to 
provide  oonnsel  and  legal  aid  to  defend  the  Order;  they  had  been  arrested 
by  the  king's  officers;  the  Provost  of  the  Ch&telet  was  commanded  to 
bring  them  before  the  Court  It  was  a  false  alarm.  One  of  them  onlj  had 
been  a  servitor  for  those  monks;  he  was  poor,  and  had  come  to  Paris  to 
•eek  a  livelihood.  They  were  gravely  informed  that  if  they  designed  to 
defend  the  Order,  the  Court  was  ready  to  hear  them:  they  disclaimed  snch 
nBtention. 
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truth  might  be  known  concerning  the  Order,  not  in 
France  only,  but  before  the  kings,  princes,  prelates,  and 
barons  of  the  world.  By  the  judgment  of  those  kings, 
princes,  prelates,  and  barons  he  would  stand.'*  The 
Court  replied  that  he  should  deliberate  wdl  on  his  de- 
fence. The  Master  said,  *^  he  had  but  one  attendant, 
a  poor  servitor  of  the  Order :  he  was  his  cook."  Ther 
reminded  him  significantly  of  his  confessions:  they 
would  have  him  to  know  that,  in  a  case  of  heresy  or 
faith,  the  course  was  direct  and  summary,  without  the 
noise  and  form  of  advocates  and  judicial  procedure. 

They  then,  without  delay,  read  the  Apostolic  letters, 
and  the  confession  which  Du  Molay  was  reported  to 
have  made  before  the  three  Cardinals.  The  Grand 
Master  stood  aghast;  the  gallant  knight,  the  devout 
Christian,  rose  within  him.  Twice  he  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  ^^  If  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners were  of  other  condition,  he  would  answer  them 
in  another  way."  The  Commissioners  coldly  replied 
**  that  they  sat  not  there  to  accept  wager  of  battle." 
Du  Molay  saw  at  once  his  error.  *^  I  meant  not  that, 
but  would  to  God  that  the  law  observed  by  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Tartars,  as  to  the  forgers  of  false  docu- 
ments, were  in  use  here  I  The  Saracens  and  Tartars 
strike  off  the  heads  of  such  traitors,  and  cleave  them  to 
the  middle."  The  Court  only  8ubj<Mned,  "  The  Church 
passes  sentence  on  heretics,  and  delivers  over  the  obsti- 
nate to  the  secular  arm." 

William  de  Plasian,  the  subtlest  of  Philip's  counsel- 
lors, was  at  hand.  He  led  Du  Molay  aside :  he  pro- 
tested that  he  loved  him  as  a  brother-soldier;  he 
besought  him  with  many  words  not  to  rush  upon  his 
ruin.     Du  Molay,  confused,  perplexed,  feared  that  if 
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he  acted  further  without  thought  he  might  fall  into 
some  snare.  He  requested  delay.  He  felt  confidence 
(fatal  confidence !)  in  De  Plasian,  for  De  Plasian  was 
a  knight ! 

The  day  after,  Ponsard  de  Gisi,  Preceptor  of  Payens, 
was  brought  up  with  Raoul  de  Gisi,  Preceptor  not.it. 
of  Lagny  Sec.  Ponsaixl  boldly  declared  himself  ready 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Order.  All  the  enor- 
mous charges  against  the  Order  were  utterly,  absolutely 
false  ;  false  were  all  the  confessions,  extorted  by  terror 
and  pain,  from  himself  and  other  brethren  before  the 
Bishop  of  Paris.  Those  tortures  had  been  applied  by 
the  sworn  and  deadly  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  Or- 
der, by  the  Prior  of  M ontfalcon,  and  William  Roberts, 
the  monk.^  He  put  in  a  schedule  :  —  "  These  are  the 
traitors  who  have  falsely  and  disloyally  accused  the 
religion  of  the  Temple:  William  Roberts  the  monk, 
who  had  them  put  to  the  torture ;  Esquin  de  Florian 
of  Beziers,  Prior  of  Montfalcon ;  Bernard  Pelet,  Prior 
of  Maso)  Philip^s  Envoy  to  England) ;  and  Gervais 
Boysol,  Knight  of  Gisors."  ^ 

Had  Ponsard  himself  been  tortured  ?  He  had  been 
tortured  before  the  Bishop  of  Paris  three  months  ere 
he  made  confession.  His  hands  had  been  tied  behind 
him  till  the  blood  burst  from  his  nails.     He  had  stood 


1  '*  Per  yfan  et  propter  pericnliiai  et  tunorem,  quia  torqnebantar  (,  Flori- 
l^erano  de  BiturreB,  priori  MontefiUconis,  Qalielmo  Roberto  monadio,  in- 
imids  eoram.**  This  ia  a  new  and  terrible  &ct,  that  the  accusers,  even  the 
Prior  of  Hontfalcoo,  were  the  torturen! 

>  Moldenhaaer  says  that  they  g^ve  in  a  paper,  **  Oes  sont  lee  trejtourt, 
liqoel  ont  propoe^  fauset^  et  debaute  contre  leste  de  la  Religion  deo  Tem- 
ple, Guilealmes  Robers  Moyiiee,  qui  les  mitoyet  a  geinas;  Esquino  de 
Flexian  de  Biterris,  en  Priens  de  Montftocon,  Bernard  Pelete  Prions  de 
Ifaso  de  Genois,  et  Everannes  de  Boxxol,  Echalier  vencus  a  Gison*'  (j»e> 
^p.33. 
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thus  in  a  pit  for  the  space  of  an  bour.^  He  protested 
that  in  that  state  of  agonj  he  should  confess  or  dtniy 
whatever  they  would.  He  was  prepared  to  endure 
beheading,  the  stake,  or  the  caldron,  for  the  honor  of 
the  Order;  but  these  slow,  excruciating  torments  be 
could  not  bear,  besides  the  horrors  of  his  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. He  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  al- 
lege wherefore  the  Court  should  not  proceed.  He 
hoped  that  the  cause  would  be  decided  by  good  men 
and  true.^  The  Provost  of  Poitiers  interposed;  he 
piH>duced  a  schedule  of  charges  advanced  by  Ponaard 
himself  against  the  Order.  "  Truth,"  answered  Pon- 
sard,  ^^  requires  no  concealment.  I  own  that,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  on  account  of  some  contumelious  words  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Temple,  I  did  draw  up  that  sched- 
ule." Those  charges,  however,  dark  as  were  some  of 
them,  were  totally  unlike  those  now  brought  against  the 
brotherhood.  Before  he  left  the  CJourt  Ponsard  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment 
might  not  be  aggravated  because  he  had  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  Order.  The  Court  gave  instructions 
to  the  Provost  of  Poitiers  and  De  Jamville  that  he 
should  not  be  more  harshly  treated. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  St,  Andrew 
iHi  Mouy  ^^  Molay  appeared  again.  De  Plasian  had 
••**°  alarmed,  or  persuaded  or  caressed  him  to  a 

more  calm  and  suppliant  demeanor.  He  thanked  the 
commissioners  for  their  indulgence  in  granting  delay. 
Asked  if  he  would  defend  the  Order,  he  said  thai 
^*  he  was  an  unlettered  and  a  poor  man.  The  Pope 
had  reserved  for  its  own  decision  the  judgment  on 
himself  and  other  heads  of  the  Order.      He  prayed 

^  Leuge.  2  See  also  this  in  the  Proems  and  in  Moldenhauer,  p.  U 
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to  be  brought,  as  speedily  as  might  be  (for  life  was 
short},  into  the  presence  of  the  Pope."  Asked  whether 
he  saw  cause  why  the  Court  should  not  proceed,  not 
against  individual  Knights,  but  against  the  Order,  he 
replied,  "  None ;  but  to  disburden  his  conscience,  he 
must  aver  three  things:  I.  That  no  religious  edifices 
were  adorned  with  so  much  splendor  and  beauty  as  the 
chapels  of  the  Templars,  nor  the  services  performed 
with  greater  majesty,  except  in  cathedral  churches; 
n.  That  no  Order  was  more  munificent  in  alms-giv- 
ing ;  III.  That  no  Brotherhood  and  no  Christiana 
had  confronted  death  more  intrepidly,  or  shed  their 
blood  more  cheerfully  for  the  cause  of  Christ.**  He 
especially  referred  to  the  rescue  of  the  Count  of  Ai> 
tois.  The  Court  replied  that  these  things  profited  not 
to  salvation,  where  the  groundwork  of  the  faith  was 
wanting.  Du  Molay  professed  his  full  belief  in  the 
Trinity,  and  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
William  of  Nogaret  came  forward,  and  inquired 
whether  it  was  not  written  in  the  Chronicles  of  St. 
Denys,  that  Saladin  had  publicly  declared,  on  a  cer- 
tain defeat  of  the  Templars,  that  it  was  "  a  judgment 
of  God  for  their  apostasy  from  their  faith,  and  for  their 
unnatural  crimes."  Du  Molay  was  amazed  ;  "  he  had 
never  heard  this  in  the  East"  He  acknowledged 
that  he  and  some  young  Knights,  eager  for  war,  haC: 
murmured  against  the  Grand  Master,  William  de 
Beaujeu,  because  he  kept  peace  with  the  Sultan, 
peace  which  turned  out  to  be  a  wise  measure.  He 
entreated  to  be  allowed  the  mass  and  the  divine  oflices, 
to  have  his  chapel  and  bis  chaplain.  He  withdrew, 
never  to  leave  his  prison  till  some  years  after,  to  b^ 
burned  alive. 
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Up  to  this  time  none  but  the  prisoners  confined  in 
Paris  had  been  brought  before  the  Commission.  It 
was  still  found  that  the  citations  had  been  but  par- 
tially served  in  the  prisons  of  the  other  provinces. 
PriaoDOTi  Letters  were  again  written  to  the  Arch- 
proTinoM.  bishops  and  Bishops,  enjoining  them  to  send 
up  all  the  Templars  who  would  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Order  to  Paris.  The  King  issued  instructions 
to  the  Bailifl^  and  Seneschals  of  the  realm  to  provide 
horses  and  conveyances,  and  to  furnish  a  strong  and 
sufficient  guard.  This  was  the  special  office  of  the 
Provost  of  Poitiers,  and  John  de  Jamville,  who  had 
the  general  custody  of  the  captives  in  the  provinces  of 
Sens,  Rheims,  and  Rouen.  The  prisons  of  Orleans 
were  crowded.  They  were  compelled  to  disgorge  all 
Feb.  2, 1810.  their  inmates.  The  appointed  day  was  the 
morrow  afler  the  Purification.  Prom  that  day  till  die 
end  of  March  the  prisoners  came  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Great  numbers  had  died  of 
torture,  of  famine,  of  shame  and  misery  at  their  con- 
finement in  fetid  and  unwholesome  dungeons,  men  ac- 
customed to  a  free  and  active  life.  The  survivors 
came,  broken  in  spirit  by  torture,  not  perhaps  sure 
that  the  Papal  Commission  would  maintain  its  un- 
usual humanity ;  most  of  them  with  the  burden  of 
extorted  confessions,  which  they  knew  would  rise  up 
against  them.  Perhaps  some  selection  was  made. 
Some,  no  doubt,  the  more  obstinate,  and  the  more 
than  obstinate,  those  who  had  recanted  their  conf^ 
sions,  were  kept  carefully  away.  Yet  even  under  these 
depressing,  crushing  circumstances  their  numbers,  their 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  the  glad  open  air,  the 
face  of  man,  before  whom  they  were  now  to  bear  them- 
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selves  proudly,  and — vague  hope! — some  reliance  on 
the  power,  the  justice,  or  the  mercy  of  the  Pope,  into 
whose  hands  they  might  seem  to  have  passed  from 
that  of  the  remorseless  King,  gave  them  courage. 
They  heard  with  undisguised  murmurs  of  indignation 
the  charges  now  publicly  made  against  the  Order, 
against  themselves :  the  blood  boiled  as  of  old ;  the 
soldier  nerved  himself  in  defiance  of  his  foe. 

The  first  interrogatory,  to  which  all  at  the  time  col- 
lectively before  the  Court  ^  were  exposed,  was  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
whether  they  would  defend  the  Order.  By  JSoSJ? 
fisir  the  larger  number  engaged  with  unhesitat-  '®**"  *" 
ing  intrepidity.  There  were  some  hundreds.  Dread- 
fiil  tales  transpired  of  their  prison-houses.  Of  those 
from  St.  Denys  John  de  Baro  had  been  three  times 
tortured,  and  kept  twelve  weeks  on  bread  and  water. 
Of  those  firom  Tyers  one  declared  that  twenty-five  of 
the  Brethren  had  died  in  prison  of  torture  and  sufier- 
ing :  he  asserted  that  if  the  Host  were  administered  to 
them,  God  would  work  a  miracle  to  show  which  spoke 
truth,  those  who  confessed  or  those  who  denied.  Of 
the  twenty  who  arrived  later  from  the  province  of  Sens 
one,  John  of  Cochiac,  produced  a  letter  from  the  Prov- 
ost of  Poitiers,  addressed  to  Laurence  de  Brami,  once 

1  See  the  detail — ftom  Clermont  34,  from  Sens  6,  from  the  Bishopric  of 
▲mienB  12,  from  that  of  Paris  about  10,  from  Toon  7  or  S  (of  the  Touraine 
Templars,  some  would  defend  themselves,  not  the  Order,  some  as  fkr  as 
themselves  were  concerned),  ftom.  St  Martin  dee  Champs  in  Paris  14, 
fltmi  insmes  7,  from  Monlheiy  S,  from  the  Temple  34,  from  Aris  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Paris  19,  fivm  the  Castle  of  Corbeil  88,  from  St.  Denys  7,  ftt>m 
Beaovais  10,  ftx>m  Chalons  9,  from  Tjers  in  the  diocese  of  Sens  10,  from 
Carcassonne  38.  There  came  from  the  province  of  Sens  20  more;  there 
came  ftom  Sammartine  in  the  diocese  of  Meaax  14;  from  Auxerre  4,  from 
Grevecceur  18,  from  Toulouse  8,  ttom  Poitiers  13,  from  Creasi  6,  from  Moia- 
siac  «,  from  Jamville  (Orieans)  21,  from  Qisors  68,  from  Vernon  13,  from 
Bonigea  diocese  14,  from  the  archdiocese  of  Lyons  22. 

TOL.  TL  28 
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commander  in  Apulia,  and  to  other  prisoners,  nrg^ 
them  to  deny  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  that  they  had 
been  tampered  with,  and  pressed  to  confess  fidsehoods : 
to  act  according  to  the  advice  of  John  Chiapini,  ^*  the 
beloved  clerk;"  and  warning  them  that  the  Pope  had 
ordered  all  who  did  not  persevere  in  their  confessions 
to  be  burned  at  once.^  The  Provost,  having  examined 
the  document  with  seeming  care,  said,  that  he  did  not 
beKeve  that  he  had  written  such  a  letter,  or  that  it  was 
sealed  with  his  seal :  ^  a  certain  clerk  sometimes  kept 
his  seal,  but  he  had  not  urged  the  prisoners  to  speak 
anything  but  the  truth."  One  of  those  from  Tonloose 
had  been  so  dreadfully  tortured  by  fire,  that  some  of 
the  bones  of  his  feet  had  dropped  out ;  he  produced 
them  before  the  Court. 

These  many  htmdred  Knights,  Clerks,  and  Servitors, 
undartaiu  &  great  majority  at  least  of  those  before  the 
tb«<MHioe.  QQiirt,  resolved,  notwithstanding  their  former 
snfierings,  to  defend  their  Order.  Some  of  their  an- 
swers were  striking  from  thdr  emphatic  boldness.  **  To 
death."  "  To  the  end."  "  To  the  peril  of  my  soul." 
"  I  have  never  confessed,  never  will  confess,  those  base 
calumnies."  ^^Give  us  the  sacrament  on  the  oaths, 
and  let  (rod  judge."  "  With  my  body  and  my  soul." 
*^  Against  all  men,  against  all  living,  save  the  King  and 
the  Pope."  **^  I  have  made  some  confession  before  the 
Pope,  but  I  lied.  I  revoke  all,  and  will  stand  to  the 
defence  of  the  Order."*     Those  who  declined,'  alleged 

1  Proofs,  p.  75. 

*  Baynotimrd  gives  the  names  (p.  SfTl),  oonfirmed  by  the  Proo^ 

s  There  seems  to  haye  been  less  boldness  and  resolution  among  the  graat 

sAoers  cf  the  Order;  perhaps  thej  were  old  and  more  sorely  tried.    John 

do  Toamon,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Temple  in  Paris,  refhsed  to  undertake 

their  defence.    William  of  Arteblaj,  the  king's  afanoner,  would  not  o4^ 
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different  excuses,  some  would  defend  themselves,  not 
the  Orde'"  some  would  not  undertake  the  defence,  un- 
authorized by  the  Grand  Master;  some  were  simple 
men,  unversed  in  such  proceedings  ;  one  with  simpliw^ 
ity,  which  seemed  like  irony,  "  would  not  presume  to 
litigate  with  the  King  and  the  Pope."  Very  few, 
indeed,  with  Gerhard  de  Lorinche,  refused  *^  because 
there  were  many  bad  points  in  the  Order."  Many 
entreated  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  some  of  the 
hardships  of  their  prisons :  that  they  might  be  admit- 
ted to  ihe  holy  offices  of  the  Church  ;  some  that  they 
might  resume  the  habit  of  the  Order. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  Knights,  who  had  under* 
taken  the  defence,  were  ass^nbled  in  the  gar^  Ddbnden 
den  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  at  Paris,  to  court, 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  their  names 
are  extant  in  full.^  The  Papal  commission,  and  the 
articles  exhibited  against  the  Order,  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  tw«ity- 
seven,  by  the  King  and  his  counsellors,^  and  which  had 
before  been  read^  and  explained  in  French  to  about 
ninety  persons,  were  now  read  again  in  Latin  at  full 
length.  They  contained,  in  minute  legal  particularity, 
every  charge  which  had  been  adduced  before.  As  the 
notary  was  proceeding  to  translate  the  charges,  a  gen- 

himself  for  that  purpose.  Qodfrey  de  Gonaville,  Preceptor  of  Poithoa  and 
Aqoitaine,  said  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  a  mde  unlettered  man:  before  the 
King  and  the  Pope,  whom  he  held  for  good  lords  and  jnst  judges,  he  would 
speak  what  was  right,  but  not  before  the  Commissioners.  The  Commis- 
sioners pledged  themsehres  fbr  his  ihll  security  and  freedom  of  speech.  — 
p.  100.  **  Nee  deberet  timere  de  aliquibns  violendis  iijurils  vei  tormentis 
quia  non  inftrrent  nee  inferri  permitterent,  immo  impedirent  si  inferri 
ieberent"  —  p.  S8.    This  is  noteworthy. 

1  In  the  Proc6s;  Mddenhauer  has  556,  Haveman  says  644 

^  Baynouard,  whom  Hareman  quotes,  p.  246. 

<  Match  14. 
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dral  outcry  arose  that  they  did  not  need  to  hear,  thai 
they  would  not  hear,  such  foul,  fidse,  and  unotteraUs 
things  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  Commissioners,  in  order  to  proceed  with  regu- 
larity, commanded  the  prisoners  to  select  frc»n  among 
themselves  six  or  eight  or  ten  proctors  to  conduct  the 
defence :  they  promised  to  these  proctors  full  freedcMn 
of  speech.  After  some  deliberation  Reginald  de  Pmin, 
Preceptor  of  the  Temple  in  Orleans,  and  Peter  of  Bo- 
logna, Proctor  of  the  Order  in  the  Roman  Court,  both 
lettered  men,  dictated,  in  the  name  of  the  Kn^hts 
present,  this  representation :  **  It  appeared  hard  to  them 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Brethren  that  they  had  be«i  de- 
prived of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  stripped  of 
their  religious  habit,  despoiled  of  thetr  goods,  ignomini- 
ously  imprisoned  and  put  in '  chains.  They  were  ill 
provided  with  all  things :  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
died  in  prison  had  been  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground : 
in  the  hour  of  dea&  they  had  been  denied  the  Sacra- 
ment. No  one  could  act  as  a  proctor  vrithout  the  con- 
sent of  the  Orand  Master;  they  were  illiterate  and 
simple,  they  required  therefore  the  aid  and  advice  of 
learned  Counsel.  Many  knights  o/  high  character  had 
not  been  permitted  to  undertake  the  defence:  they 
named  Reginald  de  Vossiniac  and  Matthew  de  Clichy 
as  eminently  qualified  for  that  high  fiinction. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  die  choice  of  proctors 
and  in  their  investiture  with  powers  to  act  in  defence 
of  the  Order.  The  public  notaries  went  round  the 
prisons  in  which  the  Templars  were  confined,  to  re- 
quire their  assent,  if  determined  on  the  defence,  to  the 
nomination  of  proctors.  The  Knights  had  taken  new 
courage  from  their  short  emancipation  from  their  fetters, 
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firom  the  glimpse  of  the  light  of  day.  About  seventy* 
seven  in  the  Temple  dungeons  solemnly  averred  all  the 
articles  to  be  ibul,  irrational,  detestable,  horrid,  Mse  to 
the  blackest  fidsehood,  iniquitous,  fabricated,  invented 
by  mendacious  witnesses,  base,  in&mous;  that  ^^the 
Temple"  is  and  always  was  pure  and  blameless.  If 
they  were  not  permitted  to  appear  in  person  at  the 
General  Council,  they  prayed  that  they  might  appear 
by  some  of  their  Brethren.  They  asserted  all  the  con- 
fessions to  be  false,  wrung  firom  them  by  torture,  or  by 
the  fear  of  torture,  and  therefore  to  be  annulled  and 
thrown  aside ;  that  these  things  were  public,  notorious, 
to  be  concealed  by  no  subterftige.  Other  prisoners  put 
in  other  pleas  of  defence,  as  strong,  some  of  them  more 
convincing  from  th^  rashness  and  simplicity.  A  few 
bitterly  complained  of  the  miserable  allowance  for  their 
maintenance :  they  had  to  pay  two  sous  for  knocking 
off  their  irons,  when  brought  up  for  hearing,  and  iron- 
ing them  again.^ 

The  mass  of  suffirages,  though  others  were  named, 
were  for  Peter  of  Bologna,  Reginald  de  Pruin,  priests ; 
William  de  Chambonnet  and  Bertrand  de  Salleges, 
knights,  as  those  in  whom  they  had  greatest  confidence 
as  proctors.  Already  on  the  Ist  of  April  these  four 
with  Matthew  de  Clichy  and  Robert  Vigier  had  given 
in  a  written  paper,  stating  that  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Grand  Master  they  could  not  act.  The  Grand 
Master,  the  chief  Preceptors  of  Prance,  Guienne,  Cy- 
prus, and  Normandy,  and  the  other  Brethren,  must  be 
withdrawn  fix>m  the  custody  of  the  King's  ofScers,  and 
delivered  to  that  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  notorious  that 
they  dared  not,  through  fear,  or  through  seduction  and 

I  Proems,  passim,  at  this  period. 
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fiJse  promises,  consent  to  the  defence  of  tlie  Order,  and 
that  false  confessions  would  be  adduced  so  long  as  the 
cause  should  last.^  They  demanded  everything  requi- 
site to  defend  the  cause,  especially  the  counsel  of  learned 
lawyers ;  full  security  for  the  proctors  and  thdr  conn* 
sel :  that  the  apostate  Brethren,  who  had  thrown  off 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  should  be  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Church  till  it  should  be  ascertained  whether 
they  had  borne  true  or  fieilse  witness,^  for  it  was  well 
kno¥m  that  they  had  been  corrupted  by  solicitations 
and  bribes ;  that  the  priests  who  had  heard  the  dying 
confinsions  of  the  Templars  should  be  examined  as  to 
those  c(mfessions ;  that  the  accusers  should  appear  be- 
fore the  Court,  and  be  liable  to  the  Lex  Talionis. 

On  the  7th  of  April  they  i^peared  again  with  Wil- 
liam de  Montreal,  Matthew  de  Cresson  Ewart,  John  de 
St.  Leonard,  and  William  de  Grinsac  Peter  of  Bo- 
logna read  the  final  determination  of  the  Brethren :  — 
ProtMtoT  "They  could  not,  without  leave  from  the 
ttMPiDcton.  Gi^nd  Master,  appoint  proctors,  but  they 
were  content  that  the  four,  the  two  priests,  Peter  of 
Bologna  and  De  Pruin,  the  two  Knights,  De  Cham- 
bonnet  and  Salleges,  should  appear  for  the  defence,  pro- 
duce all  documents,  allege  all  laws,  and  watch  the  whole 
proceedings  in  their  behalf.  They  demanded  that  no 
confession,  extorted  by  solicitation,  reward,  or  fear, 
should  be  adduced  to  Ih^r  prejudice ;  that  all  the  false 
Brethren,  who  had  thrown  off  the  habit  of  the  Order, 
should  be  kept  in  safe  custody  by  the  Church  till  found 

1  ^  Quia  soimiifl  predictos  ftmtieB  oon  aadere  oooaeiitire  ddfansioni  ordisii 
propter  eomm  metam  et  seductionem,  et  falsas  promisskmes,  <{«ia  qmiiidia 
ilarabit  causa,  darabit  et  confessio  falaa/*  — p.  127. 

s  This  wss  probablj  aimed  especially  at  Squino  de  Florian  aod  his  oal< 
leagues. 
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true  or  mendacious ;  that  no  layman  should  he  present 
at  the  hearing,  no  one  who  might  cause  reasonable 
dread ; "  for  the  Brethren  were  in  general  so  downcast 
in  mind  from  terror,  that  it  is  less  surprising  that  thej 
should  tell  Ues  than  speak  truth,  when  they  compare 
the  tribulation,  anguish,  instllts  endured  by  those  who 
•peak  truth,  with  the  advantages,  enjoyments,  freedom 
of  those  who  speak  fidsehood.^  ^^  It  is  amazing  that 
those  should  be  beUeved  who  are  dius  corrupted  by 
personal  advantage  rather  than  the  martyrs  of  Christ, 
who  endure  the  worst  afflictions :  "  "  they  aver  that  no 
Knight  in  all  the  world  out  of  the  realm  of  France  has 
or  would  utter  such  lies :  it  is  manifest  therefore  that 
they  that  do  this  in  France  are  seduced  by  terror,  influ- 
ence, or  bribery."  *  They  assert  distinctly,  deliberately, 
without  reserve,  the  holiness  of  the  Order ;  their  fidel- 
ity to  their  three  solenm  vows  of  chastity,  obedience, 
poverty;  their  dedication  to  the  service  of  Christ's 
Sepulchre;  they  avouch  the  utter  mendacity  of  the 
articles  exhibited  against  them.  *^  Certain  Mae  Chris- 
tians, or  absolute  heretics,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  covet- 
ousness,  or  the  ardor  of  envy,  have  sought  out  some  few 
apostates  or  renegades  from  the  Order  (diseased  sheep 
cast  out  of  the  fold),  and  with  them  have  invented  and 
forged  all  the  horrid  crimes  and  wickednesses  attributed 
to  the  Order.  They  have  poisoned  the  ears  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  King.  The  Pope  and  the  King,  thus 
misled  by  designing  and  crafty  counsellors,  have  per- 
mitted their  satellites  to  compel  confessions  by  impris- 

I  **  Quia  omnes  ihttres  generaliter  tanto  tenore,  et  terrore  perculsi,  qaod 
non  est  minrndnm  qaodam  modo  de  hiiB  qui  mentiimtar,  sed  ploa  d«  hiig 
qui  suBtinent  veritatem.*'  — p.  166,  and  in  Moldenhauer. 

3  **  Qaaro  dicta  sunt  in  regno  Frands,  qaia,  qui  dixerant,  oorrapd  tl- 
mofB  prece  yel  pretio  teatificati  emit  '*  1  * 
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onment,  torture,  the  dread  of  death.  Finallj,  ibey 
protested  against  the  form  of  procedure,  as  directlj 
contrary  to  law,  an  inquisition  ex  officio,  because  b^c»na 
thdr  arrest,  they  were  not  arraigned  by  puUic  fiune, 
because  they  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  freedom  and 
security,  but  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  continually 
suggesting  to  the  King  that  he  should  urge  all  wIk> 
have  confisssed  by  words,  messages,  or  letters  not  to 
retract  their  fiilse  depositions,  extorted  by  fear ;  for  if 
they  retract  them,  diey  will  be  burned  alive."  ^ 

William  de  Montreal  presented  another  protest  in 
Provencal  French,  somewhat  different  in  terms,  insist- 
ing on  their  undoubted  privilege  of  bdng  judged  by 
the  Pope  and  the  Pope  alone. 

These  protests  had  no  j^eater  e£^t  than  such  pro- 
tests usually  have ;  they  were  overruled  by  the  Commis- 
sioners,  who  declared  themselves  determined  to  proceed. 

On  April  11th,  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  the 
witeauM.  witnesses,  bow  chosen  is  unknown,  were 
brought  forward :  oaths  of  remarkable  solemnity  w&ce 
administered  in  the  presence  of  the  four  advocates  of 
the  Order.  The  depositions  of  the  first  witnesses  w^re 
loose  and  unsatisfactory,  resting  on  rumor  and  suspi- 
cion. Raoul  de  Prael  had  some  years  be&re  heard 
Gervais,  Prior  of  the  Temple  at  Laon,  declare  that 
the  Templars  had  a  great  and  terrible  secret,  be  wonld 
have  his  head  cut  off  rather  than  betray  it.  Nicolas 
Domizelli,  Provost  of  the  Monastery  of  Fassat,  had 
heard  his  uncle,  who  entered  the  Order  twenty-five 
years  before,  declare  that  the  same  Grcrvais  had  used 
the  same  language  concerning  the  secret  usages  of  the 
Order.     He  had  himself  wished  to  enter  the  Order, 

ip.140. 
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but,  though  he  was  very  rich,  Gervais  bad  raised  diffi* 
colties.  Some  of  the  Court  adjourned  to  the  death-bed 
of  John  de  St.  Benedict,  Preceptor  of  Isle  Bochard. 
John  underwent,  though  said  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death,  a  long  interrogatory.  He  confessed,  as  ihey  re- 
ported, the  denial  of  Christ  and  spitting  on  the  Cross 
at  his  reception :  of  the  idol,  or  of  the  other  charges 
he  knew  nothing.  Guiscard  de  Marsiac  had  heard  of 
the  obscene  kisses.  His  relatiye,  Hugh  de  Marchant, 
after  he  had  entered  the  Order,  had  become  profoundly 
melancholy ;  he  called  himself  a  lost  man,  had  a  seal 
stamped  "  Hugh  the  Lost."  Hugh,  however,  had  died, 
after  confession  to  a  Friar  Minor  and  having  received 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  devotion  and  peace.  Then 
came  two  servitors,  under  ibe  suspicious  character  of 
ren^ades,  having  cast  off  the  dress  of  the  Order,  John 
de  Taillefer,  and  John  de  Hinquemet,  an  Englishman. 
They  deposed  to  the  denial  of  Christ,  the  spitting  on 
the  Cross,  die  denial  with  their  lips  not  their  hearts  (as 
almost  every  one  did),  the  spitting  near  not  on  the 
Cross. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  the  Festival  of  Easter,  and 
resumed  its  sittings  on  the  Thursday  in  Easter  BMter. 
week.     The  four  defenders  had  become  still  more  em 
boldened,  perhaps  by  the  meagre  and  inconclusive  evi- 
dence.    They  put  in  a  new  protest  against  j^,^  p^ 
the  proceedings,  as  hasty,  violent,  sudden,  in-  *^^ 
iquitous,  and  without  the  forms  of  law.     The  Brethren 
had  been  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  they  recoimt- 
ed  again  l^e  imprisonments,  the  tortures,  under  which 
many  had  died,  many  were  maimed  for  life,  by  which 
some  had  been  compelled  to  make  l3ring  confessions. 
Further,  letters  had  been  shown  to  the  Brethren,  with 
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the  B[mg*s  seal  attached,  promismg  them,  if  they  would 
bear  witness  against  the  Order,  safety  of  life  and  limb, 
ample  provision  for  life,  and  assuring  them  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Order  was  irrevocablj  doomed.  They 
demanded  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  so  that  they  mi^t 
adduce  evidence  as  to  their  credibility ;  that  those  who 
had  given  their  depositions  should  be  separated  and 
kept  apart  from  those  who  had  not,  so  that  thore 
might  be  no  collusion  or  mutual  understanding ;  that 
the  depositions  should  be  kept  secret ;  that  eveiy  wit- 
ness should  be  informed  that  he  might  speak  the  truth 
without  fear,  because  his  deposition  would  not  be  di- 
vulged till  it  had  been  laid  before  the  Pope.  Thej  de- 
manded that  the  laymen  De  Plasian,  De  Nogaret,  and 
others  should  not  be  present  in  the  spiritual  court  to 
overawe  the  judges ;  they  demanded  that  those  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  Templars  should  be  interro- 
gated as  to  the  testimony  given  concerning  the  Order 
by  the  dying  in  their  last  hours. 

The  examinations  b^an  again.  Another  servitor, 
Examin*.  Huguet  do  Buris,  who,  with  a  fourth,  had 
•vuMd.  shared  the  dungeon  of  Taillefer  and  John  the 
Englishman,  deposed  much  to  the  same  eflfect.  Grerard 
de  Passages  gave  more  extraordinary  evidence.  Seven* 
teen  years  after  his  reception  he  had  abandoned  the 
Order  for  five  years  on  account  of  the  foul  acts  which 
had  taken  place  at  his  reception.  After  the  usual 
rigorous  oadis  had  been  administered,  a  crucifix  of 
wood  was  produced:  he  was  asked  whether  he  befieved 
that  cross  to  be  Grod.  He  replied  that  it  was  the  image 
of  the  Crucified.  It  was  answered,  "  this  is  but  a  piece 
of  wood  ;  God  is  in  heaven."  He  was  commanded  to 
spit  upon  and  trample  on  the  Cross.     He  did  this. 
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not  compelled,  but  from  his  tow  of  obedience^  He 
kissed  his  Initiator  on  the  spine  of  the  back.  Yet 
Gerard  de  Passages,  though  thus  a  renegade  to  the 
Order,  had  suffered,  he  avers,  the  most  horrible  tort- 
ures before  the  King's  Bailiff  at  Macon,  weights  tied 
to  the  genitals  and  other  limbs  to  compel  him  to  a  con- 
fession of  the  idol,  of  which  he  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing.  Godfrey  de  Thatan,  the  fourth  of  the  servi- 
tors, **  had  been  forced  to  the  denial  of  Christ,  on  his 
reception,  by  the  threat  of  being  shut  up  in  a  place 
where  he  could  see  neither  his  hands  nor  his  fiaet." 
Baymond  de  Vassiniac  made  an  admission  for  the  first 
time  of  one  of  the  fouler  charges,  but  denied  mmj  e. 
the  actual  guilt  of  the  Order.  Baldwin  de  St.  Just, 
Preceptor  of  Ponthieu,  had  been  twice  examined,  twice 
put  to  the  torture,  at  Amiens  by  the  Friar  Preachers, 
at  Paris  before  the  Bishop.  The  sharper  tortures  at 
Amiens  had  compelled  him  to  confess  more  than  the 
less  intolerable  tortures  at  Paris,  or  than  he  was  dis- 
posed to  avow  before  the  Commissioners.  ^^At  his 
own  reception  had  taken  place  the  abnegation,  the  in- 
sult to  the  Cross,  the  license  to  commit  unnamable 
vices.  But  at  the  reception  of  four  Brothers,  one  his 
own  nephew,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  nothing 
of  the  Idnd."  The  servitor  James  of  Troyes  was  the 
most  ready  witness :  he  had  left  the  Order  four  years 
before  from  love  of  a  woman.  Besides  the  usual  ad- 
missions, he  had  h^ard,  he  could  not  say  from  whom, 
that  a  head  was  worshipped  at  the  midnight  Chapters. 
The  Court  itself  mistrusted  the  ease,  fluency,  and  con- 
tradictions of  this  witness.^ 

^  "  Predictiu  teetif  Tidebator  esse  valde  Adlis  et  procax  ad  loqneodan 
sC  in  pluribos  ^ctis  iois  non  esse  sUbflis,  sed  quasi  rarians  et  vadUans.*- 
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Still  during  all  these  examinations  new  batches  of 
Knights  were  brought  in,  almost  all  of  them  eager  to 
\mdertake  the  defence  of  the  Order.  As  yet,  consider* 
ing  the  means  unscrupulouslj  used  to  obtain  evideoce, 
the  evidence  had  been  scanty,  suspicious,  resting  chief- 
ly on  low  persons  of  doubtful  fidelity  to  their  vows. 
Hope,  even  something  like  triumph,  might  be  rising  in 
the  hearts,  faintly  gleaming  on  the  countenances  of  Ae 
Templars.  The  Court  itself  might  seem  somewhat 
shaken :  the  weighty  protests,  unanswered  and  unan- 
swerable, could  hardly  be  without  some  efiect.  Who 
could  tell  the  turn  affidrs  might  take? 

But  now,  at  this  crisis,  terrible  rumors  b^an  to 
Axvhbishop  spi^ead  that  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  in  defi- 
^  ^*°^  ance  and  in  contempt  of  the  supreme  Psfol 
tribunal,  was  proceeding  (as  Metropolitan  of  Paris) 
against  all  who  had  retracted  thdr  confessions,  as  re- 
lapsed heretics.  These  were  the  first  firuits  of  the 
Archbishop's  gratitude  to  the  Eang  for  his  promotion 
extorted  firom  the  reluctant  Pope :  he  had  not  be^i  a 
month  enthroned  1 

Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  had  died  about  the 
Easter  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Pope  declared  his 
determination  himself  to  nominate  the  Metropolitan  of 
this  important  See,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Paris  was  a 
Suffiragan.  But  the  King  requested,  he  demanded  the 
PhiUpde  ^^  f^^  Philip,  the  brother  of  his  fiEdthfbl 
''*'*^*  minister,  Engo^rand  de  Marigni,  the  author 
and  adviser  of  all  his  policy.  Clement  struggled  with 
some  resolution,  but  gave  way  at  length ;  he  acceded 
ungraciously,  reluctantly,  but  still  acceded. 

At  Easter  Philip  de  Marigni  received  his  pall.  At 
4.D.1S10.     most  his  first  act  was  to  summon  a  Provincial 
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Coancil  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Templars  who  had 
retracted  their  confessions.  The  rapid  deUberations  of 
this  Coancil  were  known  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
Sunday  the  four  defenders  demanded  a  special  Appwi  to  tb» 
audience  of  the  Commissioners.  They  putikmen.' 
in  a  strong  protest  against  the  acts  of  the  Archbishop ; 
they  entreated  the  intervention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  arrest  these  iniquitous  proceedings;  they  appealed 
to  their  authority,  to  their  justice,  to  their  mercy  for 
their  Brethren  now  on  trial  before  another  Court.  The 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  withdrew  under  the  pretext 
of  hearing  or  celebrating  mass.  It  was  not  till  the 
evening  that  they  obtained  a  cold  reply.  ^^  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Archbishop  related  to  different  matters 
than  those  before  the  Court:  the  trial  of  relapsed  here- 
tics. The  Commissioners  had  no  authority  to  inhibit 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  his  Suffiragans:  they 
would,  however,  ddiberate  ftirther  on  the  subject." 

They  had  no  time  for  deliberation.  The  next  day 
De  Marigni's  Council  closed  its  session.  The  Deeuon  of 
Archbishop  pronounced  all  who  had  retracted  **^  ^''"*^ 
their  confessions,  and  firmly  adhered  to  their  retractation, 
relapsed  heretics.  It  was  strange,  stem  logic :  ^^  You 
have  confessed  yourself  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  on  that 
confession  you  have  received  absolution.  If  you  re- 
tract your  confessions,  the  Church  treats  you  not  as 
reconciled  sinners,  but  as  relived  heretics,  and  as  here- 
tics adjudges  you  to  be  burned."  It  was  in  vain  urged 
that  their  heresy  rested  on  their  own  confession ;  diat 
confession  withdrawn,  there  was  no  proof  of  their 
heresy.  Those  who  persisted  in  their  confession,  were 
set  at  liberty,  declared  reconciled  to  the  Church,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Bang.     Those  who  had  made  no  con- 
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feesion,  and  reused  to  make  one,  were  declared  not 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  ordered  to  be  dotamed  in 
prison,  which  might  be  perpetual.  For  the  rdapeed 
there  was  a  darker  destinj. 

On  May  12th  fiftj-fonr  stakes,  encircled  with  dry 
wood,  were  erected  outside  the  Porte  St.  AntcMne. 
Fifty-four  Templars  were  led  forth — men,  some  of 
noble  birth,  many  in  the  full  health  and  str^igdi  of 
manhood.^  The  habits  of  their  Order  were  r^it  firom 
them ;  each  wbs  bound  to  the  stake,  with  an  executioner 
beside  him.  The  herald  proclaimed  for  the  last  time 
that  those  who  would  confess  should  be  set  at  liberty 
Kindred  and  friends  thronged  around  weeping,  beseech 
ing,  imploring  them  to  submit  to  the  King.  Not  one 
showed  the  least  sign  of  weakness:  they  rescdutdy 
asserted  the  innocence  of  the  Order,  their  own  fiuth  as 
Christians.  The  executioners  slowly  lit  the  wood, 
which  began  to  scorch,  to  bum,  to  consume  their  ex- 
tremities. The  flames  rose  higher;  and  through  the 
crackling  might  be  heard  the  bowlings  of  the  dying 
men,  their  agonizing  prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  to  the  Saints.  Not  one  but  died  an  unshrink- 
ing and  resolute  martyr  to  the  guiltlessness  of  the  Or- 
der. The  people  looked  on  in  undisguised  sympathy. 
♦*  Their  souls,"  says  one  chronicler,  "  incurred  deeper 
tUunnation,  for  they  misled  the  people  into  grierooa 
error."  '  Day  after  day  went  on  the  same  sad  spectacle. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Ascension,  four  were  burned,  among 
them  the  King's  Almoner.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
were  burned  in  Paris  alone,  and  not  one  apostate  I 

1  BaTiioiuurd  (pp.  109-111)  has  reoorend  the  iiam«t  of  nMii  of  Hm  fil^ 
Ibor. 

i  Chroniqooi  de  St  Denjs.    The  beet  aoooimt  it  in  YiDMii,  tUL 
^antfleet  Chroiucoii,  apud  Martene,  v.  p.  159. 
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The  examinations  were  going  on,  meantime,  before 
the  Papal  Commission,  The  day  when  it»^^,„^rt,^ 
was  well  known  that  the  Archbishop  was******^ 
about  to  condemn  the  recreants  to  the  flames,  Humphry 
de  Puy,  a  servitor,  gave  the  most  intrepid  denial  to  the 
whole  of  the  charges :  he  had  been  three  times  tortured, 
kept  in  a  dungeon  on  bread  and  water  for  twenty-six 
weeks.  He  described  his  own  reception  as  solenm, 
secret,  and  austere.  He  had  heard  rumors  of  such 
things  as  were  said  to  have  taken  place ;  he  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  them.  Throughout  his  denial  was 
plain,  firm,  unshaken.  John  Bertaldi  was  under  ex- 
amination when  the  tidings  of  the  burnings  at  the  Porte 
St.  Antoine  were  made  known.  The  Commissioners 
sent  a  tardy  and  feeble  petition  at  least  for  delay,  and 
to  inform  the  Archbishop  and  the  King's  o£Scers  that 
the  Templars  had  entered  an  appeal  to  the  Council  ci 
Vienne.     This  was  all  I 

The  next  day  Aymeric  de  YiUars  le  Due  appeared 
before  the  Commissioners,  pale,  bewildered ;  yet  on  his 
oath,  and  at  peril  of  his  soul,  he  imprecated  upon  him- 
self, if  he  lied,  instant  death,  and  that  he  might  be 
plunged  body  and  soul,  in  sight  of  the  Court,  into  hell. 
He  smote  his  breast,  lifted  his  hands  in  solemn  appeal 
to  the  altar,  knelt  down,  and  averred  all  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  the  Order  utterly  false :  though  he  had  been 
tortured  by  G.  de  MaraUlac  and  Hugo  de  Celle,  the 
King's  ofiScers,  to  partial  confession.  He  had  seen 
the  wagons  in  which  the  fifty-four  had  been  led  to  be 
burned,  he  had  heard  that  they  had  been  burned.  He 
doubted  whether,  if  he  should  be  burned,  he  would  not 
through  fear  confess  anything,  and  confess  it  on  his 
oath,  even  if  he  were  asked  if  he  had  slain  the  Lord 
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He  entreated  the  Commissioners,  he  e^en  entreated  tne 
notaries  not  to  betray  his  secret  lest  he  should  be  con- 
demned to  the  same  fate  as  his  Brethren. 

The  Commissioners  found  the  witnesses  utterly  par- 
alyzed with  dread,  and  only  earnest  that  their  confes- 
sions or  retractations  of  their  confessions,  might  not  be 
revealed ;  above  forty  abandoned  the  defence  in  despair. 
So,  after  some  unmeaning  communications  with  &e 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  they  determined  to  adjourn  the 
Court  for  some  months,  till  November  3d. 

In  the  mean  time  other  Metropolitans  and  Bishops 
followed  the  summary  and  barbarous  proceedings  of 
Philip  Marigni  of  Sens.^  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
held  a  Council  at  Senlis ;  nine  Templars  were  burned: 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  at  Pont  de  T  Arcbe ;  the 
number  of  victims  is  not  known,  but  they  were  many.* 
The  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  held  his  Council :  John 
Cassantras,  Commander  in  Carcassonne,  with  many 
others  perished  in  the  fire.'  Duke  Thiebault  of  Lfor- 
raine,  who  had  seized  the  goods  of  the  Templars, 
ordered  great  numbers  to  execution.  None  retracted 
their  retractation  of  their  confession.^ 

On  November  8d  the  Commission  resumed  its  dt- 
tings,  but  most  of  the  Commissioners  were  weary  or 
disgusted  with  their  work.  Three  only  were  present. 
The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Bishop  of  Bay- 
eux  were  elsewhere  employed,  it  was  alleged,  on  the 

1  Gontinvator  Kangia.  —  Yit  Clement  VL 

3  Hutoiro  dee  Archevdqaes  de  Roaen,  quoted  by  Bajnouard,  p.  190. 

*  Hilt.  Eccles.  de  Carcassonne. — Ibid. 

^  **  Unum  aatem  mlrandum  fuit,  qnod  omneB  et  lingiili  sigOlsdm  coo 
flMsionee  suae  quu  prius  fecerani  in  jodido,  et  jurati  ooafessi  foerant  dioert 
▼eritatem,  penitos  retractaverunt,  dicentes  se  fklso  dhusse  prios  et  se  ftiissr 
mentitoe,  nullam  soper  h«c  reddentes  caasam  nisi  vim  vel  metnm  t8r> 
mentorum  quod  de  se  talia  &terentur."  —  W.  vit.  dement,  p.  7S. 
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King's  business.  The  Archdeacon  of  Magndonne 
wrote  from  Montpellier  to  excuse  himself  on  account 
of  illness.  The  Bishop  of  Limoges  withdrew :  a  letter 
to  the  King  had  been  seen,  disapproving  the  reopening 
of  the  Conunission  till  the  meeting  of  a  Parliament 
snmmoned  for  the  day  of  St.  Vincent.^  They  ad- 
journed to  the  17th  of  December.^  The  Commission 
was  then  more  fiill ;  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and 
four  others  took  their  seats.  Of  the  four  proctors,  the 
Knights  William  de  Chambonnet  and  Bernard  de  Sal- 
leges  alone  appeared.  Peter  of  Bologna  and  Reginald 
de  Pruin,  it  was  asserted,  had  renounced  the  defence. 
Peter  de  Bologna  was  heard  of  no  more ;  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  broken  prison.  Reginald  de  Pruin,  as 
having  been  degraded  by  the  Archbishop,  was  deemed 
disqualified  to  act  for  the  Order.  Thus  was  the  defence 
crippled.  In  vain  the  Knights,  unlettered  men,  de* 
manded  counsel  to  assist  them :  they  too  abandoned  the 
desperate  office.  The  Court,  released  from  their  im- 
portunate presence,  could  proceed  with  greater  de- 
spatch. Lest  any  new  hindnmce  should  occur,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Commissioners  might  sit  by  deputy. 

The  Court  sat  from  the  17th  of  December  to  the 
20th  of  May.  Not  less,  on  the  whole,  than  two  hun- 
Ired  and  thirty^one  witnesses  were  heard.  It  cannot 
now  be  wondered  if  the  confessions  were  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  King.  The  most  in- 
trepid of  l3ie  Knights  had  died  at  the  stake;  every 
one  who  retracted  his  confession  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  burned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Order 
seemed  irretrievably  doomed:    while  confession  might 

1  Jao.  32.  3  By  an  error  in  the  Document,  Oct  17. 

TOL.  YI.  Sf 
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^ '  lecare  themselves,  the  most  stobbom  assertor  of  the 
blamekssness  of  the  Order  could  not  arert  its  diasolo- 
tion.  A  few  appeared  in  the  habit  of  the  Ord^r^  with 
the  long  beard:  most  had  either  thrown  it  off,  or  h 
had  been  taken  from  them,  they  appeared  shaTen. 
This  was  the  case  with  all  who  had  been  abscdved 
by  the  Church. 

The  confessions,  upon  strict  exunination,  manifestly 
betray  this  predominant  feeling  of  terror  and  despair. 
Some  there  were  who  nobly,  obstinately  denied  the 
whole.  Those  who  ccmfessed,  confessed  as  little  as 
they  could,  enough  to  condemn  the  Order,  yet  not 
to  inculpate,  or  to  inculpate  as  little  as  possible,  them- 
selves. The  confessions  are  C(m8tantly  clashing  and 
contradictory.^  Men  present  at  certain  receptions  as- 
sert things  to  have  taken  place,  which  others,  also 
present,  explicitly  deny.  The  general  conclusicm  was 
this.  Many  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  which  were  raised 
against  their  admission  to  the  Order.  Th^  were  ad- 
monished that  they  must  not  expect  to  ride  about  in 
splendid  attire  on  stately  horses,  and  to  live  easy  and 
luxurious  lives  ;  they  had  to  submit  to  austere  disci- 
pline, stem  self-denial,  almost  intolerable  privations  and 
Iiardships.  When  they  would  wish  to  be  beyond  the 
sea,  they  would  be  thwarted  in  their  wishes;  wh^i 
they  would  sleep,  they  would  be  forced  to  watch; 
when  to  eat,  to  fest.  They  were  asked  if  they  be- 
lieved the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  if 
they  were  in  Holy  Orders,  married,  under  the  vows  of 
any  other  Brotherhood ;  wheth^  they  had  given  bribe 
or  promise  to  any  Knight  Templar  to  obtain  admission 


1  Raynouard  has,  with  much  ingenuity  and  truth,  brought  togeUier  ttu 
direct  contradictions.  —  p.  157  ei.  ieq. 
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into  the  Order.     ^^  Ye  ask  a  great  thing,"  replied  the 
Knight  who  admitted  them  to  their  request. 

The  first  and  public  act  of  reception,^  all  agreed, 
was  most  severe,  solemn,  impressive.  TheBevoitor 
three  great  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  aban-^"****^"** 
donment  of  property,  were  administered  with  awful 
gravity.  Then  it  was,  according  to  the  confession  of 
most  who  confessed  anything,  that,  after  they  had  been 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  Order,  they  were  led  aside 
into  some  private  chamber  or  chapel,  and  compelled, 
either  in  virtue  of  their  vow  of  obedience,  or  in  dread 
of  some  mysterious  punishment,  to  deny  Christ,  to  spit 
on  the  Cross.  Yet,  perhaps  without  exception,  all 
swore  that  they  had  denied  with  their  lips,  not  with 
their  heart ;  that  they  spat,  beside,  above,  below,  not 
on  the  Cross.^  All  declared  that  never  after  had  any 
attempt  been  made  to  coqfirm  them  in  apostasy  firom 
Christ :  ^  all  declared  that  they  fiilly  believed  the  whde 
creed  of  the  Church ;  almost  all  that  they  believed  all 
their  Brethren  to  have  perfect  faith  in  Christ.  There 
vrere  some  singular  variations  and  explanations  of  the 
denial.  One  believed  it  to  be  a  mere  test  of  their  ab- 
solute obedience;  another  a  probation,  as  to  whether 
they  were  of  sufficient  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where,  in  the  power  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, they  might  be  compelled  to  choose  between  death 
and  the  abnegation  of  their  Redeemer  :  ^  some  that  it 

1  See  tiie  most  ftUl  aooonnt  of  fhe  reception  by  Gerard  de  Caneee,  p.  179 
eteag. 

*  **  Joxto  non  super."  / 

*  Albert  de  Canellis,  preceptor  in  Sicily,  and  door-keeper  of  Pope  Bene* 
tfeC  XI.,  was  toM,  when  be  denied  Christ,  **  that  the  Crocked  was  a  fidM 
prophet ;  and  that  he  mast  not  believe  or  have  hope  or  trust  in  him." — p.  426. 

4  One  had  confessed  it  to  a  Friar  Minor,  **  et  dixit  ei  dictns  firater  quod 
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was  a  mysterious  allusion  to  the  denial  of  St.  Peter ; 
some  that  it  was  an  idle  jest  ;^  some  that  it  was  treated 
lightly,  **  Oo,  fi>ol,  and  confess."  Many  had  confessed 
the  crime,  most  usually  to  Minorite  Friars,  and,  thougb 
their  coirfession  shocked  the  priest,  they  received,  after 
some  penance,  full  absolution*  Most  of  those  who  ac- 
knowledged the  abnegation  of  Christ,  admitted  the 
obscene  kiss :  some  tlmt  it  was  but  a  brotherly  kiss 
on  liie  mouth;  some  had  received,  some  had  been 
compelled  to  bestow  this  sign  of  obedience:  it  was 
sometimes  on  the  navel,  sometimes  between  the  ahoul* 
ders,  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  sometimes, 
very  rarely,  lower :  it  was  smnetimes  on  the  naked  p^> 
son,  m(M?e  often  throng  the  clothes.  Here  stopped  the 
admissions  of  great  numbers ;  this  they  thought  would 
suffice;  the  whole  of  the  rest  they  denied.  Others 
went  further:  some  admitted  the  permiasicm  to  com- 
mit unnatural  crimes,  though  in  the  charge  on  recep- 
tion the  sin  was  dedared  to  be  relentlessly  punished 
by  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  all  swore  vehemently 
that  they  had  never  committed  sudi  crimes ;  had  never 
been  tempted  or  solicited  to  commit  them ;  ofiences  of 
this  kind  were  veiy  rare,  and  punished  by  expulsion 
from  the  Order.  Some  said  that  they  were  told  it  was 
better  to  sin  so  than  with  women  to  deter  from  that 
sin :  some  took  it  merdy  as  an  injunction  hospitably  to 


ipse  in  artioalo  mortis  et  aliter  aadivent  oonfeasiones  mnltoram  frmtrnm 
died  onUnSs,  et  nonqiiaiii  inttUezit  pradlcta,  sed  cradebat  quod  hoe  fed»- 
sent,  ad  tempkmdumy  ti  coiUmgeret  turn  capi  ultni  mare  a  Saracenia,  aa 
abnegaret  Deum."  —  p.  405.  Another  Friar-Preadier  took  the  aame  viaw 
of  the  denials,  and  added,  **  Quia,  si  non  negisset,  forsitan  dtias  mieii— t 
earn  ultra  nuu«.**  —  p.  526.  Peter  de  Ofaairat  said  that  after  his  abneg^ 
don,  **  Dictos  Odo  incepit  subridere,  qoaoi  eHtpidemdi}  xpeam  teateoa.** 
1  Tndba.    It  was  done  **  tmffatorie." 
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flhare  their  bed  with  a  Brother :  they  wore  their  dre«i 
night  and  day,  with  a  cord  which  bound  it  close.^ 

Of  the  idol  but  few  had  heard ;  still  fewer  seen  it. 
It  was  a  cat ;  it  was  a  human  head  with  two  tim  idoia. 
fiu^es;  it  was  of  stone  or  metal,  with  features  which 
might  be  discerned,  or  was  utterly  shapeless;  it  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  eleven  tiiousand  virgins :  ^  no 
one  idol  could  be  produced,  though  every  mansion  of 
the  Templars,  and  all  their  most  secret  treasures,  were 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  had  been  seized  without 
warning  or  time  for  concealment,  and  searched  with 
the  most  deliberate  scrutiny.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
aminations came,  in  a  L^tin  writing  from  Yercelli, 
from  Antonio  Siri,  a  notary,  this  wild  story,  followed 
I^  another  not  less  extravagant.  A  renegade  in  Sicily 
had  divulged  the  secret.  A  Lord  of  Sidon  had  loved 
a  beaut^  woman :  he  had  never  enjoyed  her  before 
her  death.  After  her  death  he  disinterred  and  abused 
her  body.  The  fruit  of  this  unholy  and  loathsome 
connecticm  was  a  head ;  and  this  head,  a  talisman  of 
good  fortune,  was  the  idol  of  the  Templars.^ 

Most  of  the  interrogated  seemed  to  think  that  they 
had  satisfied  all  demands  when  they  had  made  admis- 
sions on  the  first  few  questions :  to  the  rest  they  gave  a 
general  denial,  or  pleaded  total  ignorance.  There  were 
some  vague  answers  about  secret  midnight  chapters,  of 
absolutioa  spoken  by  the  Orand  Master,  but  rarely, 

^  Theobald  of  Taverni^  added  to  his  indignant  denial  of  those  orimeai 
"  We  had  always  money  enough  to  parchaBe  the  fkvon  of  the  most  beaa- 
Ufal  women."  ~  p.  826. 

*  William  de  Arreblay,  the  king's  almoner,  before  his  apprehension,  had 
baUered  it  to  be  the  head  of  one  of  these  Viigins;  since,  bom  what  he  had 
heard  in  prison,  suspected  it  was  an  idol,  fbr  it  seemed  to  have  twv  xaoea, 
was  terrible  to  see,  and  had  ^  silver  beard!  —  p.  609. 

•Pp.  645-6. 
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excqpt  in  the  absence  of  a  priest,  or  it  was  conditaonal, 
and  to  be  confirmed  by  a  priest :  vary  few  knew  any- 
thing of  the  omission  of  the  words  at  the  consecration 
of  the  host.  But  thronghont  they  are  the  ccafessions 
of  men  under  terror,  some  in  an  agony  of  dread,  others 
from  the  remembrance  or  the  ksiT  of  torture,  or  of 
worse  than  torture.  John  de  PoUencourt  at  fint  pro- 
tested again  and  again  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  con- 
fession made  before  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  that  he  had 
denied  Christ.  The  Commissioners  saw  that  he  was 
pale  and  shiyering ;  they  exhorted  him  to  speak  the 
truth,  for  neitheor  they  nor  the  notaries  would  b^iay 
his  secret.  He  then  solemnly  d^ed  the  whole  and 
every  particular;  averred  that  he  had  made  his  con- 
fession before  the  Inquisitors  from  fear  of  death ;  that 
Giles  de  Boutongi,  one  of  the  former  witness^  had 
urged  on  him  and  many  others  in  the  prison  of  Mon- 
tieuil  that  they  would  lose  their  lives  if  they  did  not 
assist  in  the  disscdution  of  the  Order  by  confessing  the 
abn^tion  of  Christ  and  the  spitting  on  the  cross.^ 
Three  days  after,  the  same  John  de  PoUencourt  en- 
treats another  hearing,  not  only  retracts  his  retractation, 
but  adds  to  his  former  confession,  acknowled^ng  the 
license  to  commit  nameless  sins,  but  d^es  the  worship 
of  the  idol-cat.  John  de  Cormeli,  Preceptor  of  Mcns- 
siac,  at  first  seems  to  assert  the  perfect  sancd^  of  the 
'nitiation.  Being  pressed  as  to  anything  unseemly  hav- 
mg  taken  place,  he  hesitates,  entreats  to  speak  with  the 
Commissioners  in  private.  The  Commissioners  decline 
this,  but  seeing  him  bewildered  with  the  terror  of  tort- 
nre  (he  had  lost  four  teeth  by  torture  at  Paris),  allow 
him  to  retire  and  deliberate.     Some  days  after  he  ap- 

1P.S6S. 
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pears  again  with  a  full  confession.^  John  de  Rumirej 
had  confessed  because  he  had  been  three  times  tortured* 
Robert  Vigier  denied  all  the  charges ;  he  had  confessed 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
him  at  Paris  by  the  Bishop  of  Nevers:^  three  of  his 
brethren  had  died  under  the  torture.  Stephen  de 
Domant  was  utterly  bewildered;  he  confessed  to  the 
denial  and  the  spitting  on  the  cross.  '^  Would  he  main* 
tain  this  in  the  &ce  of  the  Knight  who  had  received 
hun,  and  so  give  him  the  lie  ?  "  He  would  not'  The 
Court  saw  that  he  was  shattered  by  the  tortures  under- 
gone two  years  before  under  the  Bshop  of  Paris. 

All  these  depositions,  signed,  sealed,  attested,  authen- 
ticated, were  transmitted  to  the  Pope.^ 

It  was  not  in  France  alone  that  the  Templars  were 
arrested,  interrogated,  in  some  kingdoms,  and  Tanpianin 
by  the  Pope's  order,  submitted  to  torture.   In  ■°«^*- 

1  p.  50S.  a  F.  W4.  «  P.  667. 

4  M.  Ifiohdet  writw  thus  in  the  Preik:e  to  the  second  yolome  of  the 
Proems  dee  Templiers,  which,  it  most  be  admitted,  contains  on  the  whole  a 
startling  mass  of  confessions:  *'  D  snffit  de  remarquer,  qae  dans  lea  inter- 
rogatoiiee  que  nous  pnblions,  les  dte^tions  sont  preeqne  touUs  identiques^ 
oonune  si  eUes  ^taient  dict^es  d*an  formnlaire  conveno,  qn'an  contraire  les 
avenx  sont  ious  <SfferenSj  raxi^B  de  circonstances  sp^ales,  souvent  tr^s 
nalves,  qui  lenr  donnent  nn  caractdre  paiticnlier  de  v^raclt^.  Le  contraire 
doit  avoir  lien,  si  les  avenx  avoient  M  dict^  on  arrach^  par  les  tortoree; 
Uls  seraient  k  pen  pr^s  semblables,  et  la  diversity  se  trouverait  plutot  dans 
les  d^n^gations.**  I  confess  that  my  impression  of  the  fact  is  different, 
though  I  am  unwilling  to  set  my  opinion  on  this  point  against  that  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Proceedings.  Bat  the  ikct  itself,  if  true,  strikes  me  just  in 
tiie  contrary  way.  The  denegations  were  simple  denials;  the  avowals, 
those  of  persons  who  had  suffered  or  feared  torture  or  death,  who  were  be- 
wildered, desperate  of  saving  the  Order,  and  spoke  therefore  whatever 
might  please  or  propitiate  the  judg^.  Truth  is  usually  plain,  simple; 
falsehood  desultory,  circumstantial,  contradictory.  In  their  confessions 
they  were  wildly  bidding  for  their  lives.  Whatever  you  wish  us  to  say, 
we  will  say  it;  a  few  words  more  or  less  matters  not;  or  a  few  more  assent* 
ing  answers  to  questions  which  suggested  those  answers.  Twenty-five 
examined  at  Elne  in  RousiUon  had  not  been  tortured;  they  denied  eahn^ 
Mmsistently,  the  whole.  ~  Tom.  n.  p.  421. 
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England,  Edward  II.,  after  the  example  of  his  fiithepi 
m-law,  and  m  obedi^ice  to  the  Pope's  repeated  iojmio- 
tiins,  and  to  his  peremptory  Bull,  had  seized  with  the 
same  despatch,  and  cast  into  different  prisons,  all  the 
Templars  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  Scotland 
had  done  the  same.  The  English  Templars  weace  under 
custody  in  London,  Lincoln,  and  York.  From  Lincoln, 
before  the  interrogatory,  great  part,  but  not  all,  were 
transferred  to  the  Tower  of  London,  to  Ae  care  of 
John  Cromwell,  the  Constable.^  The  first  proceeding 
was  before  Ralph  Baldock,  Bi^p  of  London.  On 
the  21st  of  October  he  opened  the  inquest  on  forty 
Knights,  including  the  Gh»nd  Master,  William  de  la 
More,  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  presence  of  the  Papal  Commis- 
sioners, Deodate,  Abbot  of  Lagny,  and  Sicard  de  St 
Vaur,  Canon  of  Narbonne,  Auditor  of  the  Pope.*  The 
questions  were  at  first  far  more  simple,  far  less  elabo 
ratdy  drawn  out  than  those  urged  in  Prance,*  The 
chief  points  were  these :  *  —  Whether  the  chapters  and 
the  reception  of  knights  were  held  in  secret  and  bj 
night ;  whether  in  those  chapters  were  committed  any 
offences  against  Christian  morals  or  the  faith  of  the 
Church ;  whether  any  one  had  suspected  such  o£^ces ; 
whether  they  knew  that  any  individual  brother  had  de- 
nied the  Redeemer  and  worshipped  idols ;  whether  they 
themselves  held  heretical  opinions  on  any  of  the  sacra- 
ments.    The  examination  was  conducted  with  grave 

i^Vt  oommodios  tt  efficacins  proeedi  potest  «d  iaqmsitioiMin.*' — U^ 
B«r,  1809. 
a  Wilkins,  CoiMilia  Mag.  Britann.  ii.  p.  884. 

•  Ckmdl.  Magn.  Britann.  ii.  847.  I  shall  be  ezcnsed  for  giving  the  Eog^ 
Bsh  examinations  somewhat  mora  at  length.  The  triala  were  ken  at  leaiC 
norefidr. 

*  The  cbaiges  were  raad  to  them  in  Latin,  Rrenoh,  and  ^^^4!? 
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dignity.  The  warders  of  the  prisons  were  commanded 
to  keep  the  witnesses  separate,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
ecccommunication :  to  allow  them  no  intercourse,  to 
permit  no  one  to  have  access  to  them.  The  first  fbnr 
witnesses,  William  Raven,  Hugh  of  Tadcaster,  Thomas 
Chamherleyn,  Ralph  of  Barton,  were  interrogated  ac- 
cording to  the  simpler  formulary.  They  described 
each  his  reception,  by  whom,  in  whose  presence  it  took 
place ;  denied  calmly,  distinctly,  specifically,  every  one 
of  the  charges ;  declared  that  they  believed  them  to  be 
fidse,  and  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  their  truth. 
Ralph  of  Barton  was  a  priest;  he  was  recalled,  and 
then  first  examined,  under  a  more  rigid  form  of  oath, 
on  each  of  the  eighty-seven  articles  used  in  France, 
and  sanctioned  by  Ihe  Pope.  His  answer  was  a  plain 
positive  denial  in  succession  of  every  criminal  charge. 
For^-seven  witnesses  deposed  fully  to  the  same  efiect.^ 
From  all  these  knights  had  been  obtained  not  one  syl* 
lable  of  confession.^  It  was  determined  to  admit  th» 
testimony  of  witnesses  not  of  the  Order,  mot.  9o. 
Seventeen  were  examined,  clergy,  public  notaries, 
and  others.  Most  of  them  knew  nothing  against  the 
Templars;  the  utmost  was  a  vague  suspicion  arising 
out  of  the  secrecy  with  which  they  held  their  chap- 
ters.    One  man  alone  deposed  to  an  ov^rt  act  of 

1  Thomas  de  Ladhatn,  the  thirty^nt  witness,  said  that  he  had  been  oft«B 
urged  to  leave  the  Order;  but  had  constantly  reftised,  though  he  had  quite 
enough  to  live  upon  had  he  done  so. 

s  The  fbrtj-fturth,  John  of  Stoke,  Chaplain  of  the  Order,  was  questioned 
as  to  the  death  of  William  Bachelor,  a  knight  It  appears  that  Bachelor 
had  been  in  the  prison  of  the  Templars  eight  weeks,  had  died,  had  been 
buried,  not  in  the  cemetery,  but  in  the  public  way  within  the  Temple,  and 
net  in  the  dress  of  the  Order.  He  had  died  excommanfamted  by  the  rules 
ef  the  Order.  It  was  hitimated  that  Bachelor's  offisooe  was  i^fcopiiatiaii 
some  of  the  goods  of  the  Order. 
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gnilt  against  a  knight,  Guy  de  Forest,  who  had  beea 
his  enemy. 

From  January  29th  to  Febroaiy  4th  wete  hearings 
before  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chichester,  the  Pa- 
pal commissioners,  and  some  others,  in  St.  Martin's, 
Lndgate,  and  in  other  churches,  on  twen^-^iine  new 
articles.  I.  Whether  they  knew  anything  of  the  infi- 
did  and  fonl  crimes  charged  in  the  Papal  BolL  IL 
Whether  the  kni^ts  deposed  under  awe  of  the  Great 
Preceptor  or  of  the  Order.  III.  Whether  the  tfxcm 
of  reception  was  the  same  throu^out  the  woiM,  &c 
Thirty-^nr  witnesses,  s<»ne  before  examined,  ponisted 
in  the  same  absolute  deniaL  On  the  8th  of  June 
the  Inquest  dwelt  soldy  on  the  absolution  pronounced 
by  the  Ghrand  Preceptor.  William  de  la  More  deposed 
that  when  an  offender  was  brought  up  befiure  the  chap- 
ter he  was  stripped  of  the  dress  of  the  Order,  his  back 
exposed,  and  the  President  struck  three  blows  with 
scourges.  He  then  said,  ^^  Brother,  pray  to  God  to  re- 
mit thy  sins.''  He  turned  to  those  present,  ^^  Brethren, 
pray  to  God  that  he  remit  our  brother's  sin,  and  repeat 
your  Pater  Noster."  He  swore  that  he  had  never  used 
the  form, ''  I  absolve  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  This  was  the  case  wiA  all 
offences,  save  those  which  could  not  be  confessed  with- 
out indecency.  These  he  remitted  as  fiur  as  he  might 
by  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  Grod  and  the  Pope.^ 
This  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  Order.  All  the 
witnesses  confirmed  the  testimony  of  William  de  la 
joae  1,1810.  Morc.     Interrogatories  wcrc  slso  made  at  dif- 


1  **  Sed  alU  peocaia,  qm  non  mndent  confiteii  propter  < 
■b  Tttl  tjiaorem  jnatitua  osdinis,  ipse  ex  poteit«te  sibi  uopccmIi  a  !>■•  4l 
dmnino  Pap&,  remitdt  ei  in  qiumttim  potest"  — p.  Si7 
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ferent  times  at  Lincoln  nnder  the  Papal  Commissionf 
and  before  the  Archbishop  at  York  with  the  Apdiss. 
two  Papal  Commissioners.^    All  examined  denied  the 
whole  as  firmlj  and  onanimouslj  as  at  London. 

The  conclosions  to  which  the  chief  Court  arrived^ 
after  these  Inquisitions,  were  in  part  a  fall  and  absolute 
acquit  of  the  Order ;  in  part  were  based  on  a  dis- 
torted and  unjust  view  of  the  evidence ;  in  part  on  evi-« 
dence  almost  acknowledged  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
form  of  reception  was  declared  to  be  the  same  through- 
out the  world ;  of  the  criminality  of  that  form,  or  of 
any  of  its  particular  usages,  not  one  word.  Certain 
articles  were  alleged  to  be  proved :  the  absolution  pro- 
nounced by  the  Grand  Preceptor,  and  by  certain  lay 
knights  in  high  office,  and  by  the  chapters ;  also  that 
the  reception  was  by  night  and  secret ;  that  they  were 
awom  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  their  reception  (proved 
by  seven  witnesses},  were  liable  to  be  punished  for 
such  revelation  (by  three  witnesses) ;  that  it  was  not 
lawful  among  themselves  to  discuss  this  secret  (by 
three  witnesses) ;  that  they  were  sworn  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  Order,  by  right  or  wrong  ;^  by  four  wit- 
nesses that  they  were  forbidden  to  confoss  except  to 
priests  df  their  own  Ord^.' 

The  testimony  of  certain  hostile  witnesses  was  all 
this  time  kept  separate;  it  was  admitted  that  at  the  ut- 
most even  this  was  but  presumptive  against  the  Order* 
The  Court  seemed  to  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  as  well 
they  might.  In  one  place  there  is  a  strong  intimation 
that  the  witnesses  had  contradicted  and  forsworn  them- 

1  Thot.  StablM,  Act  Pontif.  Ebonic  apad  Twysden,  p.  780;  also 
lllgfofd* 
a^^PerflMTdpernete.*'  •  Coneil.  p.  54S. 
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ielves.^  To  what  did  it  amoimt,  and  what  manner  of 
men  were  the  witnesses  ? 

An  Irish  Brother,  Henry  Tanet,  had  heard  that  in 
the  East  one  knight  had  apostatized  to  Islam :  he  had 
heard  that  the  Preceptor  of  Mount  Pderin  in  Syria 
bad  received  knights  with  the  denial  of  Christ;  the 
names  of  the  knights  he  knew  not*  Certain  knights 
of  Cypms  (unnamed)  were  not  sound  in  fidth.  A 
certain  T^nplar  had  a  brazen  head  which  answered  aO 
questions.  He  never  heard  that  any  knight  worshipped 
an  idol,  exc^t  the  apostate  to  Mohammedanism  I  and 
the  aforesaid  Preceptor. 

John  of  Nassingham  had  heard  from  others,  who 
said  that  they  bad  heem  told,  that  at  a  great  banquet 
given  by  the  Preceptor  at  York  many  brothers  met  in 
solemn  festival  to  worship  a  calf 

John  de  Sure,  knight  (not  of  the  Order),  had  in- 
vited William  de  la  Fenne,  Preceptor  of  Wesdall,  to 
dinner.  De  la  Fenne,  after  dinner,  had  produced  a 
book,  and  given  it  to  his  wife  to  read,  whidi  book  de- 
nied the  virgin  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Redemp- 
tion :  ^^  Christ  was  crucified,  not  for  man's  sins,  but  for 
his  own."  De  la  F^nne  had  confessed  this  before  Ae 
Inquest.  Himself,  being  a  layman,  could  not  know  the 
contents  of  the  book. 

William  de  la  Forde,  Rector  of  Crofton,  had  heard 
from  an  Augustinian  monk,  now  dead,  that  he  had 
heard  the  confession  of  Patrick  Rippon,  of  the  Order, 
also  dead,  a  confession  of  all  the  crimes  charged  against 
the  Order.  He  had  heard  all  this  after  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Templars  at  York. 

1  ^  Snspicio  (qa»  looo  testis  21  in  MS.  allegstar)  probare  videtnr,  qiwd 
SBiies  examinati  in  aliqtio  d^eniTenint,  at  ex  inapeotiooe  prniMiwiiiiin  9^ 
ptfet.** 
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Bobert  of  Oteringham,  a  Franciscan,  had  heard  a 
diaplain  of  the  Order  saj  to  his  brethren,  ^*  The  devil 
will  bum  yon,"  or  some  such  words.  He  had  seen  a 
Templar  with  his  face  to  the  West,  lus  hinder  parti 
towards  the  altar.  Twenty  years  before,  at  Wetherby, 
he  had  looked  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  chapol 
where  the  Precqptor  was  said  to  be  busy  arranging  the 
relics  brought  from  the  Holy  Land ;  he  saw  a  very 
bright  light.  Next  day  be  asked  a  Templar  what  Saint 
they  worshipped ;  the  Templar  turned  pale,  and  en- 
treated him,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  speak  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

John  Wederal  sent  in  a  schedule,  in  which  he  testi- 
fied in  writing  that  he  had  heard  a  Templar,  one  Rob- 
ert Bayser,  as  he  walked  along  a  meadow,  say,  *^  Alas  I 
alas !  that  ever  I  was  bom  I  I  must  deny  Ohrist  and 
bold  to  the  devil !  " 

N.  de  Chinon,  a  Franciscan,  had  heard  that  a  certain 
Templar  had  a  son  who  looked  through  a  wall  and  saw 
the  knights  compelling  a  professing  knight  to  deny 
Christ ;  on  his  refusal  they  killed  him.  The  boy  was 
asked  by  his  father  whether  he  would  be  a  Templar ; 
the  boy  refused,  saying  what  he  had  seen :  on  which 
his  father  killed  him  also. 

Ferins  Maresohal  deposed  that  his  grandfather  en- 
tered the  Order  in  ftdl  health  and  vigor,  delighting  in 
his  hawks  and  hounds ;  in  three  days  he  was  dead :  the 
witness  suspected  that  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
wickednesses  practised  by  the  Order. 

Adam  de  Heton  deposed  that  when  he  was  a  boy  it 
was  a  common  cry  among  boys,  '^  Beware  of  the  kisses 
»f  the  Templars.'' 

William  de  Bemey,  an  Augustinian,  had  heard  that 
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a  certain  Templar,  he  did  not  know  his  name,  but  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  Preceptor  of  Duxworthe  (near 
Camluridge),  had  said  that  man  after  death  had  no  more 
a  living  sonl  than  a  d(^. 

Roger,  Rector  of  Oodmersham,  deposed  that  fifteen 
years  before  he  had  desired  to  enter  the  Order.  Ste- 
phen Qnenteril  had  warned  him,  ^^If  yon  were  mj 
fiither,  and  might  become  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
I  would  not  have  you  enter  it.  We  have  three  tows, 
known  only  to  Grod,  the  devil,  and  the  brethroi."  What 
those  vows  were  Stephen  would  not  reveal. 

William,  Vicar  of  St.  Clement  in  Sandwich,  had 
heard  fifteen  years  before,  fix>m  a  groom  in  his  service, 
that  the  said  groom  had  heard  fit)m  another  servant, 
that  the  said  servant  at  Dinelee  had  hid  himself  under 
a  seat  in  the  great  hall  where  the  Templars  held  their 
midnight  chapters.  The  President  preached  to  the 
br^ren  how  they  might  get  richer.  All  the  brethren 
deposited  their  girdles  in  a  certain  |dace :  one  of  Aese 
girdles  the  servant  found  and  carried  to  his  master. 
The  master  struck  him  with  his  sword  in  the  presence 
of  the  said  groom.  William  was  asked  if  the  groom 
was  living :  he  did  not  know. 

Thomas  Tulyet  had  heard  firom  the  Vicar  of  Sutton 
that  he  had  heard  a  certain  priest,  who  officiated  am<ng 
the  Templars,  had  been  inhibited  firom  uong  the  words 
of  consecration  in  the  mass. 

John  de  Gertia,  a  Frenchman,  had  heard  fourteen 
years  before  from  a  woman  named  Cacocaca,  who  lived 
near  scmie  elms  in  a  street  in  a  suburb  of  Londcm,  lead- 
ing to  St.  Giles,  that  Exvalet,  Preceptor  of  London, 
had  told  this  woman  that  a  servant  of  certain  Templan 
had  concealed  himself  in  their  chapterhouse  at  Dine- 
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lee.^  The  Knights  present  had  retired  to  a  house  adjft* 
cent  (how  the  witness  saw  them,  appears  not) ;  there 
they  opened  a  coffer,  produced  a  black  idol  with  shin- 
ing eyes,  performing  certain  disgusting  ceremonies. 
One  of  them  refused  to  do  more  (the  conversation  is 
given  word  for  word),  they  threw  him  into  a  well,  and 
then  proceeded  to  commit  all  kinds  of  abominable  ex- 
cesses. He  said  that  one  Walter  Savage,  who  belonged 
to  Earl  Warenne,  had  entered  the  Order,  and  after 
two  years  disappeared.  Agnes  Lovekote  deposed  to 
the  same. 

Brother  John  Wolby  de  Bust  had  heard  from  Brother 
John  of  Dingeston  that  he  believed  that  the  charges 
against  the  Templars  were  not  without  foundation; 
that  he  had  heard  say  that  the  Court  of  Rome  was  not 
dealing  in  a  strai^tforward  manner,  and  wished  to 
save  the  Grrand  Master.  The  said  Brother  averred 
that  he  knew  the  place  in  London  where  a  gilded  head 
was  kept.  There  were  two  more  in  England,  he  knew 
not  where. 

Richaiti  de  Kocfield  had  heard  from  John  of  Bame 
that  William  Bachelor'  had  said  that  he  had  lost  his 
soul  by  entering  into  the  Order ;  that  there  was  one 
article  in  their  profession  which  might  not  be  revealed. 

Graspar  (or  Godfrey)  de  Nafferton,  chaplain  of  Ryde, 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Templars,  at  the  admission  of 
William  de  Pocklington.  The  morning  after  his  ad- 
mission William  looked  very  sad.  A  certain  Brother 
Roger  had  promised  Godfrey  for  two  shillings  to  obtain 
his  admission  to  see  the  ceremony.  Roger  broke  his 
word,  and,  being  reproached  by  Godfrey,  said  ^'  ho 

t  tIm  knight  whoee  m^teriout  disappeaniiee  had  been  noticed  ht§ot^ 
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would  not  have  done  it  for  his  tabard  full  <^  numej.^ 
«« If  I  had  known  that,"  said  Godfir^, ''  I  would  ham 
seen  it  through  a  hole  in  the  wall."  ^^  You  would  in- 
eyitably  have  beoi  put  to  death,  or  forced  to  take  the 
habit  dP  the  Order."  He  also  deposed  to  having  seen 
a  Brother  copying  the  secret  statutes. 

John  of  Donjngton,  a  Fnmdscan,  had  coDyersed 
with  a  certain  veteran  who  had  left  the  Order.  At  die 
Court  of  Rome  he  had  c<Hifessed  to  the  great  Peniteo- 
tiarj  why  he  left  the  Order ;  that  there  were  four  prin- 
cipal idols  in  England ;  that  William  de  la  McMre,  now 
Grand  Preceptor,  had  introduced  all  these  into  Eng- 
land. De  la  More  had  a  great  rcdl  in  whidi  were 
inscribed  all  these  wicked  observances.  The  same  John 
of  D<myngton  had  heard  dark  sayings  firom  others,  in* 
timating  that  there  were  profound  and  tenriUe  secrets 
in  the  Order.^ 

Such  was  the  mass  of  strange,  loose,  hearsay,  anti- 
quated evidence,^  much  of  which  had  passed  throng 
many  mouths.  This  was  all  which  as  yet  appeared 
against  an  Order,  arrested  and  impiiscmed  by  the  Sjng, 
acting  under  the  Pope's  Bull,  an  Order  odious  firom 
jealousy  of  its  wealth  and  power,  and  from  its  arro- 
gance to  the  clergy  and  to  ^e  mcMiastic  communitieB ; 

^  Wilcke  asserts  that  Bishop  Muntflr  had  discovered  at  Rome  d»e  report 
of  the  Oonfeeaioiis  of  tiie  English  Templan,  whSdi  was  tfanmitted  ta  aw 
Pope.  It  is  more  ftill,  he  sajs,  than  that  in  the  CooefliA.  I  cannot  see  that 
Wilcke  produces  much  new  matttf  from  this  report.  His  tnmmaiy  is  rvy 
inaccmrate,  learing  out  ereiTthing  which  throws  suspicion  oo  almoct  eroy 
teatfrno^j. 

'  Two  Confessions  made  in  France  were  pot  in,  in  whidi  Bobert  de  St. 
Just  and  Godfrey  de  Gonaville  had  deposed  to  their  reception  fai  England, 
wUh  aU  tike  more  appalling  and  loatfaaome  ceremoaks.  These  nnnhssinna 
do  not  appear  in  the  Proems  (by  Michelet).  Their  names  oocor  more  than 
•nee.  Gonaville  was  chosen  hy  some  as  a  defender  of  the  Order.  Ha  waa 
present  at  many  of  the  rseeptionB,  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses^ 
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especially  to  the  clergy  as  claiming  exemption  from 
fcheir  jmisdiction,  and  assuming  some  of  their  powers : 
an  order  which  possessed  estates  in  every  county  (the 
instructions  of  the  King  to  the  sheri£&  of  the  counties 
imply  that  they  had  property  everywhere),  at  all  events 
vast  estates,  of  which  there  are  ample  descriptions. 
Against  the  Order  torture  was,  if  not  generally  and 
commonly  applied,  authorized  at  least  by  the  distinct 
injunctions  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pope.^ 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  May,  three  witnesses 
were  found,  men  who  had  fled,  and  had  been  ThrMwti* 
excommunicated  as  contumacious  on  account  ^^^'^' 
of  their  disobedience  to  the  citation  of  the  Court,  m<m 
apparently  of  doubtful  character.  Stephen  Staple- 
bridge  is  described  as  a  runaway  apostate.^  He  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  King's  officers  at  Salisbury, 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  thence  brought  up  for  ex- 
amination before  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chiches- 
ter.    Stephen,  being  sworn,  declared  that  there  were 


1  Was  the  torture  employed  against  thaTemplan  in  Boglaad?  It  is  as- 
serted by  Baynonard,  p.  133.  Haveman  (p.  805)  quotes  these  instructions, 
as  in  Dugdale  (they  are  in  the  Concilia,  ii.  p.  314),  **  £t  si  per  hujusmodi 
arctationes  et  separationes  nihil  aliud  quam  prios  yellent  confiteri,  quod 
eshinc  quftstionaientur,  ita  quod  qusstionee  iHm  fiant  absque  mutilatione 
et  debilitatione  alicujus  nwmbri  et  sine  violent^  sanguinis  effnsione.**  See 
also  in  Bymer,  iii.  p.  228,  the  royal  order  to  those  who  had  the  Templars 
in  costo^,  *'  Quod  iidem  Pr»Iati  et  Inquisitores  de  ipsis  Templariis  et 
eorum  oomparibus,  in  qujktiomibus  et  aliis  ad  hoc  convenientibus  ordl< 
nent  et  fiftciant,  quotiens  voluerint,  id  quod  eis,  secundum  Legem  Ecclesi- 
asticam,  videbitur  ficiendum.**  Orders  to  the  Mayor  and  Sherifb  of 
London,  "Et  corpora  dictorum  Templarionun  in  QUiBsnoiaBua  et  ad  hoo 
oonvenientibus  ponere."  —  p.  932.  Still  there  is  not  the  heart-breaking  evi- 
dence or  bitter  complaint  of  its  actual  application,  as  in  France.  The  Pope 
gave  positive  orders  to  employ  torture  in  Spain.  "  Ad  habendam  ab  eis 
veritatis  plenitudinem  promptiorem  totmentis  et  qunstionibus,  si  spontt 
eonfiteri  noluMlnt,  ezperiri  procuratis.**  ^  Raynald.  a.  d.  1811,  e.  M. 

«  "  Apostata  ftigitivus." 
VOL.  VI.  30 
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two  forms  of  reception,  <me  good  and  lawfbl,  one  con- 
trary to  the  iaith :  at  his  adnusaion  at  Dinelee  by  Brian 
le  Jay,  late  Grand  Preceptor  (^  En^^and,  he  had  been 
compdled  to  deny  Christ,  which  he  did  with  his  fips, 
not  his  heart ;  to  spit  on  the  Gross — this  he  escaped 
by  spitting  on  his  own  hands.  Brian  le  Jay  had  aftei^ 
wards  intimated  to  him  that  Christ  was  not  very  God 
and  v^  Man.  He  also  averred  that  diose  who  re- 
fnsed  to  deny  Christ  were  made  away  with  bey<md  sea : 
that  William  Bachelor  had  died  in  prison  and  in  tor- 
ment, but  not  for  that  cause.  He  made  other  impor- 
tant admissions :  after  his  confession  he  threw  himself 
on  the  ground,  with  tears,  groans,  and  shrieks,  imjdo^- 
ing  mercy.^ 

Thomas  Thoroldeby  (called  Tocci)  was  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  reception  of  Staplebridge.'  On 
this  point  he  somewhat  prevaricated:  all  the  rest  he 
resolutely  denied,  excq>t  that  there  was  a  saq[»cion 
against  the  Order  on  account  of  their  secret  chapter. 
He  was  asked  why  he  had  fled.*  "The  Abbot  of 
Lagny  had  threat^ied  him  that  he  would  force  him  to 
confess  before  he  was  out  of  their  hands.'*  Thortddeby 
had  been  present  when  the  confessions  were  made  be- 
fore the  Pope ;  he  had  seen,  therefore,  the  treatment 
of  his  Brethren  in  France.  Four  days  after  Thorolde- 
by was  brought  up  again ;  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval  may  be  conjectured  ;^  he  now  made  the  most 

1  This  sounds  as  if  ht  had  been  tortared,  or  tend  to  be. 

*  They  were  examfaied  first  at  St.  Martinis  in  the  Ynitiy;  Tboiiliihy, 
the  seooiid  time,  fai  St  Maty  Oreiy,  Sonthmarfc. 

'Walter  CUfton  exanuned  m  Sootlaadt was  asked iriiethv  «njr cf  the 
Tietims  had  fled,  *"  propter  scandalmn,**  **eb  ttmotem  hi^)iiaBodi,'*~lH 
Baaed  Thomas  Tocci  as  one  who  had  fled.— p.  8S4. 

«HaTemansa7B,**aastnitig  gefoltert.**    It  lookiBoat  mpieiev. -a 
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foil  and  ample  confession.  He  had  been  receired  fi>tu> 
teen  or  fifteen  years  before  by  Guy  Forest*  Adam 
Ohampmesle  and  three  others  had  stood  over  him  with 
drawn  swcmls,  and  compelled  him  to  deny  Christ.  Gruy 
taught  him  to  believe  only  in  the  Great  God.  He  had 
heard  Brian  le  Jay  say  a  hundred  times  that  Christ  was 
not  yery  Gt>d  and  very  Man.  Brian  le  Jay  had  said 
to  him  that  the  least  hair  in  a  Saracen's  beard  was 
worth  more  than  his  whole  body.^  He  told  many  other 
irreverent  sayings  of  Le  Jay :  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  ill-blood  between  them.  He  related  some  adven- 
tures in  the  Holy  Land,  firom  which  he  would  imply 
treachery  in  the  Order  to  the  Christian  cause.  After 
his  admission  into  the  Order,  John  de  Man  had  said  to 
him,  "Are  you  a  Brother  of  the  Order?  If  so,  were 
you  seated  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Paul's,  you  would  not 
see  more  misery  than  will  happen  to  you  before  you 
die." 

John  de  Stoke,  Chaplttu  of  the  Order,  deposed  to 
having  been  compelled  to  deny  Christ^ 

On  June  27th  these  three  witnesses,  Staplebridge, 
Thoroldeby,  and  Stoke,  received  public  absolution,  on 
the  p^ormance  of  certain  penances,  firom  Robert  Win- 
Chelsea,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  hin 
suffragans.     Many  odier  Knights  were  in  like  manner 

1  ''Quod  mlnimns  pfloB  barbn  oniiu  Saraceni,  Aiit  iii%|ori8  valoris  qiiaii 
tottun  oorpus  istins  qni  loqaitar."  —  p.  8S6. 

s  These  are  the  only  three  witnesses  against  the  Order  who  belonged  to 
It,  according  to  the  Concilia.  Wiicke  asserts  that  in  the  Vatican  Acts, 
'teen  hy  Bishop  Mtmterf  there  were  17  witnesses  to  the  denial  of  Christ,  16 
to  the  spotting  on  the  Cross,  S  on  disrespect  to  the  Sacraments,  9  on  the 
Dmissioii  of  the  words  of  consecration.  Bat  he  does  not  say  whether  these 
witnesses  were  of  the  Order,  and  hit  whole  representation  of  the  Cenfta* 
sions  fttmi  the  CondUa  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mild.  - 
WUcke,  L  p.  898. 
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absdved  on  their  hamble  confession  that  they  had  been 
onder  evil  report,^  and  nnder  suspicion  of  heresy^.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Great  Preceptor  ci  En^and,  Wil- 
liam de  la  More,  would  make  his  submission,  and  ucoef/t 
absolution  on  the  same  easy  terms.  But  the  high  spirit 
of  De  la  More  revolted  at  the  humiliation.  To  tbdr 
earnest  exhortation  that  he  would  own  at  least  the 
usurpaticm  <^  the  power  of  absolution,  and  aeA  pardon 
of  the  Ohurch,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  been  gnil^ 
of  the  imputed  hereaes,  and  would  not  abjure  erimes 
which  he  had  never  committed.  He  was  remanded  to 
the  prison.  The  general  sentence  against  the  Enj^ish 
Templars  was  perpetual  impri8<Hmient  in  monasteriesL' 
They  seem  to  have  be^i  foUowed  by  general  respect. 

In  Scotland  the  Inquidtion  was  conducted  by  the 
^,yoauid.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  John  de  Solerco, 
Dm.  16,  uo».  QUQ  ^  ^Q  Pope's  derks.  The  interrogatories 
of  only  two  Knights  appear:  but  many  monks  and 
clergy  were  examined,  who  seem  to  have  be^ti  ex* 
tremely  jealous  of  what  they  branded  as  the  lawless 
avarice  and  boundless  wealth  of  the  Templars.' 

In  Ireland  thirty  Brothers  of  the  Order  w^re  inter- 
iniuid.  rogated  in  the  church  of  St.  Patrick;  one 
only,  a  diaplain,  admitted  even  suspicions  against  the 
Order.  Other  witnesses  w«re  then  examined,  chiefly 
Franciscans,  who  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Templars.    All  of  them  swore 


I '^  DfthmatL** 

*  **Qaod  tingiil!  in  rfnguUt  momrterih  poiwewifiinriB  detnid««nlar,  pM 
^erpetnt  posnitantUi  pengendA,  qui  postea  in  ht^uawdi  mnwMliiiii  b«i 
per  omnia  ae  gerebcnt.**  — Thoe.  WaUagfaun. 

•  A  monk  oTNcwbottla  eofinplains  of  tiMtr ''eonqoflrtttt  i^foitaa.   b- 
diifiBrenter  flibi  approprian  cnptixnt  per  Am  et  BafiM,  boaa  at  | 
ridnomm/'    Compare  Addison,  p.  4S6. 
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that  they  suspected  and  belieyed  the  gailt  of  the  Order, 
but  no  one  deposed  to  any  &ct,  except  that  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass,  certain  Templars  would  not  look 
up,  but  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Some  two 
or  three  discharged  servants  told  all  sorts  of  rumors 
ag^nst  the  Order,  ^^that  refi:actory  Brethren  were 
sewed  up  in  sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea.*'  It  was  often 
said  that  whenever  a  Chapter  was  held,  one  of  the 
number  was  always  missing.  Everything  that  the 
Ghrand  Master  ordered  was  obeyed  throughout  the 
world.^ 

In  Italy,  wherever  the  influence  of  France  and  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  strongly  predominated,  ituj. 
confessions  were  obtained.  In  Naples,  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  Philip's  cousin,  had  already  arrested  the  whole 
Order,  as  in  his  dominions  in  Provence,  Forcalquier, 
and  Piedmont.^  The  house  of  Anjou  had  to  wreak 
their  Icmg-hoarded  vengeance  on  the  Templars  for  the 
aid  they  had  afforded  to  the  Arragonese,  Frederick  of 
Sicily.  The  servitor  Frank  Ranyaris  described  an  idol 
kept  in  a  cofier,  and  shown  to  him  by  the  Preceptor  of 
Ban.  Andrew,  a  servitor,  had  been  compelled  to  deny 
Christ,  and  to  other  enormities ;  had  seen  an  idol  with 
three  heads,  which  was  worshipped  as  their  Gtod  and 
their  Redeemer :  he  it  was  who  bestowed  on  them  their 
boundless  wealth.  The  Archbishop  of  Brindisi  heard 
from  two  confessions  of  the  denial  of  Christ.  Six 
were   heard   in  Arragonese  Sicily,  who  made  some 

1  The  report  n  in  WiUdns,  Concilia. 

*  The  inroceadfa^  in  Beaucaire,  Alais,  and  Nismes,  are,  according  to 
Wikke,  in  the  Vatican  (see  above).  At  Lnceme  ( ?),  a  brother  admitted 
in  Spam  boldly  ayerred  that  the  Pope  himself  had  avowed  his  belief  that 
Jeans  was  not  God,  that  he  Buffered  not  for  the  redemption  of  man,  bnt 
ftom  hatttd  of  the  Jews.  —  Wilcke,  from  MS.,  p.  337. 
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admissions.     Thirty^two  in  Messina  resolutely  denied 
all.i 

In  the  Papal  States  the  examinations  lasted  firom  D^ 
cember,  1309,  to  July,  1310,  at  Viterbo,  before  thp 
Bishop  of  Sutri.  The  worship  of  idols  was  acknowl 
edged  by  several  witnesses.'  At  Florence,  and  before 
a  Provincial  Council  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa 
and  the  Bishop  of  Florence,  some  Knights  admitted  the 
guilt  of  the  Order.  But  Reginald,  Archbidiop  of  Ba- 
venna,  had  a  commission  of  inquiry  over  L<»nbardy, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  Tuscany,  and  Dalmatia.  At 
Ravenna  the  Dominicans  proposed  to  apply  torture :  the 
majority  of  the  Council  rejected  the  proposition.  Seven 
Templars*  maintained  the  innocence  of  the  Order; 
they  were  absolved ;  and  in  the  Council  the  Cfaurdi- 
men  declared  that  those  who  retracted  confessions  made 
under  torture  were  to  be  held  guiltless.^  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  and  the  Bishop  c^  Rimini  held  an 
inquest  at  Cesena.  Andrew  of  Sienna  declared  that  he 
had  heard  that  many  Brothers  had  confessed  firom  fear 
of  torture.  He  knew  nothing,  had  heard  nothing  <^ 
such  things ;  had  he  known  them,  he  would  have  left  the 
Order,  and  denounced  it  to  the  Bishops  and  Inquisitors. 
^  I  had  rather  have  been  a  beggar  for  my  bread  than 
remain  with  such  men.  I  had  rather  died,  for  above 
all  things  is  to  be  preferred  the  salvation  of  the  sooL** 

ll^FUcke,  Hsreman.  ? 

s  The  particiilan  in  Ra jnonaid,  p.  JTl. 

*  The  names  in  Rajnonaid,  p.  877. 

4  «  Conunoni  Bententi&  decretom  est  innooenftes  ahteNL  •  •  .  iBldVgi 
innooentes  debere  qoi,  meta  tonnentorum,  conftgai  MMent,  d  drinde  mm 
confesaionem  rerocassent;  ant  reyocare,  hi^iiBnodi  tecBMBtonm  BMln,  ■• 
inftrrentnr  nova,  non  fttisflent  ausi,  dam  tamen  id  eonataret.**— F 
OondL  7,  p.  1317.    AU  this  implies  the  general  ose  of  tortoie  ia  Itnif  . 
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From  Lombardj  there  are  no  reports.^  In  the  island 
of  Cypms  an  inqnest  was  held :  ^  one  hundred  and  ten 
witnesses  were  heard,  sevenfy-five  of  the  Order.  They 
had  at  one  time  taken  np  arms  to  defend  themselves, 
but  laid  them  down  in  obedience  to  the  law.  AH 
maintained  the  blamelessnees  of  the  Order  with  cour- 
age and  dignity. 

In  Spain  the  acquittal  of  the  Order  in  each  of  the 
kingdoms  was  solemn,  general,  complete.^  In  spdn. 
Arragon,  on  the  first  alarm  of  an  arrest  of  the  Order, 
the  Elnights  took  to  their  mountain-fortresses,  manned 
them,  and  seemed  determined  to  stand  on  their  defence. 
They  soon  submitted  to  the  King  and  the  laws.  The 
Grand  Inquisitor,  D.  Juan  Lotger,  a  Dominican,  con- 
ducted the  interrogatories  with  stem  severity ;  the  tort- 
ure was  used.  A  Council  was  assembled  at  Tarragona, 
on  which  sat  the  Archbishop,  Guillen  da  Roccaberti, 
with  lus  sufiragans.  The  Templars  were  declared 
innocent ;  above  all  suspicion.^  ^^  No  one  was  to  dare 
from  that  time  to  defiune  them."  Other  interrogatories 
took  {dace  in  Medina  del  Gampo,  Medina  Celi,  and  in 
Lisbon.  The  Council  of  Salamanca,  presided  over  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  and 
some  other  prelates,  having  made  diligent  investigation 
of  the  truth,  declared  the  Templars  of  Castile,  Leon, 
and  Portugal  free  fcom  all  the  charges  imputed  against 


1  There  were  one  or  two  nnimportMit  iaqiilriee  at  Bologns,  Faiio»  te.— 
Kajnovud. 

s  Mmj  and  June,  1811. 

•  See  Zmita  Analea,  Gampomanea. 

4  **  Keqoe  enim  tarn  oolpal^let  inrenti  Aienuit,  ac  fama  ftrebat,  qnaaiTli 
^mnentis  adacti  ftiisseiit  ad  oonflMsionein  crimlnain."^  Hanii,  CoDaiL  ash 
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them,^  reserying  the  final  judgment  for  the  Snpr 
Pontiff. 

In  Germany  Peter  Ashpalter,  Archbishop  ai  M^itz, 
4J».  uio.  summoned  a  Synod  in  obedience  to  the  Pope^s 
Bull  issued  to  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
Treves,  and  Magdeburg.  The  Council  was  seated,  the 
Primate  and  his  brother  prelates.  Suddenly  Hugh, 
Wild  and  Rheingraf,  the  Preceptor  of  the  Order  at 
Grumbach  near  Meiss^iheim,  entered  the  hall  with  his 
Knights  in  fiiU  armor  and  in  the  habit  of  the  Order. 
The  Archbishop  calmly  demanded  their  business.  In 
a  loud  clear  voice  Hugh  repUed,  that  he  and  his  Bredi- 
ren  understood  that  l^e  Council  was  assembled,  undei 
a  commission  from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Order;  that  enormous  crimes  and  more  than 
heathen  wickednesses  were  charged  against  them;  thej 
had  been  condemned  without  legal  hearing  or  convic- 
tion. ^^  Wherefore  before  the  Holy  Fathers  present  he 
appealed  to  a  future  Pope  and  to  his  whole  clergy ;  and 
entered  his  public  protest  that  those  who  had  been  de- 
livered up  and  burned  had  constantly  denied  those 
crimes,  and  on  that  denial  had  su£Ssred  tortures  and 
death :  that  Gtxl  had  avouched  their  innocence  by  a 
wonderful  miracle,  their  white  mantles  marked  with 
the  red-cross  had  been  exposed  to  fire  and  would  not 
burn.^  The  Archbishop,  fearing  lest  a  tumult  should 
arise,  accepted  the  protest,  and  dismissed  them  with 
courtesy.  A  year  afterwards  a  Council  at  Mentz,  hav- 
ing heard  thirty-eight  witnesses,  declared  the  Order 

1  **  T  si  mand^,  que  nadie  se  atraviaaM  a  m&marios  por  quanto  «a  « 
•Teriguadon  hecha  por  el  condlio  fiieroa  hallados  libroa  di  toda  aala  •oi' 
pa68ta."-Oampomane8,  Diasert.  liL 

>  Serrariiis,  Res  MogimtiacfD.  —  Mansi,  toL  xxt.  p.  SOT. 
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gnihleflB.  A  Conncil  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Treret 
came  to  the  same  determination.  Burchard,  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Magdeburg,  a  violent  and  unjust  man,  at- 
tCT^pted  to  arrest  the  Templars  of  the  North  of  Gter- 
manj.  He  was  compelled  to  release  them.  They 
defended  the  fortress  of  Beyer  Naumbourg  against  the 
Archbishop.  Public  &vor  aH)ears  to  have  been  on 
their  side :  no  condemnation  took  place. 

Christian  history  has  few  problems  more  perplexing, 
yet  mcHre  characteristic  of  the  age,  than  the  Tb«  pioUmi. 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars.  Two  powerful  in- 
terests have  conspired  in  later  times  against  them.  The 
great  l^ists  of  monarchical  France,  during  a  ti»  kwytn. 
period  of  vast  learning,  thought  it  treason  against  the 
monarchy  to  suppose  that,  even  in  times  so  remote,  an 
ancestor  of  Louis  XIV.  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
atrocious  iniquity  as  the  unjust  condemnation  of  the 
Templars.  The  whole  archives  were  entirely  in  the 
power  of  these  legists.  The  documents  were  published 
with  laborious  erudition ;  but  throughout,  both  in  the  af- 
iair  of  the  Templars  and  in  the  strife  with  Boniface  VIII. 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  memory,  with  a  manifest, 
almost  an  avowed,  bias  towards  the  King  of  France. 
The  honor,  too,  of  the  legal  profession  seemed  involved 
in  these  questions.  The  distinguished  ancestors  of  the 
great  modem  lawyers,  the  De  Flottes,  De  Plasians,  and 
the  Nogarets,  who  raised  the  profession  to  be  the  pre* 
dominant  power  in  the  state,  and  set  it  on  equal  terms 
with  the  hierarchy  —  the  founders  almost  of  the  parlia* 
ments  of  France — must  not  suffer  attainder,  or  be  do- 
graded  into  the  servile  counsellors  of  proceedings  which 
violated  every  principle  of  law  and  of  justice* 

On  the  other  hand  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  ^- 
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teem  eyeiy  reproach  against  the  Pope  as  an  insult  tOg 
TiM  •eok-  ^  ^  weakening  of  their  religion,  would  reacoe 
'^^'^^^  Clement  Y .  from  the  goih  of  the  unjust  per- 
secotion,  spoliation,  abolition  of  an  Order  to  whid 
Christendom  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  honor  and  of  grati- 
tade.  Papal  infallibility,  to  those  who  hold  it  in  its 
highest  sense,  or  Pi^mJ  impeccability,  in  which  they 
would  fondly  array,  as  fiur  as  possible,  each  hallowed 
ioccessor  of  St.  Peter,  is  endangered  by  the  weakness, 
if  not  worse  than  weakness,  of  the  Holy  Father.  But 
the  calmer  survey  of  the  whole  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  of  his  character  and  that  of  his  coonsellon — of 
his  measures  and  his  necessities — of  his  un8cnq>iiloa8 
ambition,  avarice,  fraud,  violence  —  of  the  other  prece- 
dents of  his  oppression — at  least  throws  no  improba- 
bility on  the  most  discreditable  version  of  this  affidr. 
Clement  V.,  inextricably  fettered  by  the  compact 
through  which  he  bought  die  tiara,  still  in  the  reahn 
or  within  the  power  of  Philip,  with  no  religious,  nc 
moral  strength  in  his  p«*9onal  character,  had,  as  Pope, 
at  least  one,  if  not  more  than  one  object  —  the  eluding 
or  avoiding  the  condemnation  ci  Pofpe  Bonifiuse,  to 
which  must  be  sacrificed  eveiy  other  ri^t  or  claim  to 
justice.  The  Papal  authority  was  absolutely  on  the 
hazard ;  the  condemnation  of  Boniface  would  crumhle 
away  its  very  base.  A  great  Italian  Pope  might  have 
beheld  in  the  military  Orders,  now  almost  discharged 
from  their  Amotions  in  the  East,  a  power  whidi  mij^ 
immeasurably  strengthen  the  See  of  Rome.  They 
might  become  a  feudal  militia,  of  vast  wealth  and  poa- 
sessicms,  holding  directly  of  himself,  if  AiUully  man- 
aged, at  his  command,  in  every  kingdom  in  QuristeD- 
dom.     With  this  armed  aristocracy,  with  the  Friar 
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Preachers  to  rule  the  middle  or  more  intellectaal 
classes,  the  Friar  Minors  to  keep  aliye  and  goyem 
the  fanaticism  of  the  lowest,  what  conid  limit  or  con- 
trol his  puissance  ?  Bnt  a  French  Pope,  a  Pope  in  the 
position  of  Clement,  had  no  such  splendid  visions  of  so- 
premacy ;  what  he  held,  he  held  almost  on  snfierance ;  he 
could  maintain  himself  hj  dexterity  and  address  alone, 
not  by  intrepid  assertion  of  authority.  Nor  was  it  di& 
ficult  to  abuse  himself  into  a  belief  or  a  supposed  belief 
in  the  guilt  of  the  Templars.  He  had  but  to  accept 
without  too  severe  examination  the  evidence  heaped 
before  him ;  to  authorize  as  he  did — and  in  so  doing  he 
introduced  nothing  new,  startling,  or  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church  —  the  terrible  means,  of  which 
few  doubted  the  justice,  used  to  extort  that  evidence. 
The  iniquity,  the  cruelty  was  all  the  King's ;  his  only 
responsible  act  at  last  was  in  the  mildest  form  the 
abolition  of  an  Order  which  had  ceased  to  fulfil  the 
aim  for  which  it  was  founded  ;  and  by  taking  this  upon 
himself,  he  retained  the  power  of  quietly  thwarting  the 
avarice  of  the  King,  and  preventing  the  escheat  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  Order  to  the  Crown. 

Our  history  has  shown  the  full  value  of  the  evidence 
against  the  Order.  Beyond  the  confessions  srideiiM. 
of  the  Templars  themselves  there  was  absolutely  notln 
ing  but  the  wildest,  most  vague,  most  incredible  tales 
of  superstition  and  hatred.  In  France  alone,  and 
•where  French  influence  prevailed,  were  confessions 
obtained.  Elsewhere,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  parts  of 
Italy,  there  was  an  absolute  acquittal;  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  there  appears  no  evidence  which 
in  the  present  day  would  commit  a  thief,  or  condemn 
him  to  transportation.     In   France  these  confessions 
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were  invBriaUyt  without  exoeptioD,  crushed  out  of  men 
imprisoned,  starred,  disgraced,  under  die  most  releoft- 
less  t<»ture6,  or  under  well-grounded  apprehensitHDe  of 
torture,  d^radation,  and  misery,  with,  on  the  other 
hand,  promises  of  absolution,  freedom,  pardon,  royal 
&vor.  Yet  on  the  instant  that  they  struggle  again  into 
the  light  of  day ;  on  the  first  impulse  of  freed(Hn  and 
hope ;  no  sooner  do  they  see  themselves  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  remorseless  King ;  under  the 
judgment,  it  mi^t  be,  of  the  less  remorseless  Church, 
than  aU  these  confessions  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
tracted, retracted  fuUy,  unequiyocaUy.  This  retracta- 
tion was  held  so  fittal  to  the  cause  of  their  enemies  that 
all  the  bravest  were  burned  and  submitted  to  be  burned 
rather  than  again  admit  their  guilt.  The  only  pcnnts 
on  which  there  was  any  great  extent  or  unanimity  of 
confession  were  the  ceremonies  at  the  recepticm,  the 
abnegation  of  Christ,  the  insult  to  the  Cross,  with  the 
other  profime  or  obscene  circumstances.  These  were 
the  points  on  which  it  was  the  manifest  object  of  the 
prosecutors  to  extort  confessions  which  were  suggested 
by  the  hard,  stem  questions,  the  admission  of  whidi 
mostly  satisfied  the  Court 

Achnit  to  the  utmost  that  the  devout  and  passionate 
enthusiasm  of  the  Ten^)lars  had  died  away,  that  fiunil- 
imty  with  other  forms  of  belief  in  the  'East  had  dead- 
ened the  fiuiatic  zeal  for  Christ  and  his  Sepulchre ;  that 
Oriental  superstitions,  the  belief  in  magic,  talismans, 
amulets,  had  crept  into  many  minds ;  that  in  not  a  few 
the  austere  morals  had  yielded  to  the  wild  life,  the  fiery 
sun,  the  vices  of  the  E^t ;  that  the  corporate  ^irit  of 
the  Order,  its  power,  its  wealth,  its  pride,  had  absorbed 
khe  religious  spirit  of  the  first  Knights:   yet  th^re  it 
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something  utterly  inconceivable  in  the  general,  almost 
universal,  requisition  of  a  naked,  ostentatious,  offensive, 
insulting  renundation  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  a  renun* 
ciation  following  hnmediately  on  the  most  solemn  vow ; 
not  after  a  long,  slow  initiation  into  the  Order,  not  as 
the  secret,  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  chosen  few,  but  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Order,  on  the  very  day  of  recep- 
tion. It  must  be  supposed,  too,  that  this  should  not 
have  transpired ;  that  it  should  not  have  been  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  many  oi  noble  birth  and  brave 
minds ;  or  that  all  who  did  dare  to  reject  it  should  have 
been  secretly  made  away  with,  or  overawed  by  the 
terror  of  death,  or  the  solemnity  of  their  vow  of  obe- 
dience ;  that  there  should  have  been  hardly  any  pru- 
dential attempts  at  concealment,  full  liberty  of  con- 
fession, actual  confession,  it  should  seem,  to  bishops, 
priests,  and  fi*iars ;  and  yet  that  it  should  not  have  got 
abroad,  except  perhaps  in  loose  rumors,  in  suspicions, 
which  may  have  been  adroitly  instilled  into  the  p(^ular 
mind :  that  nothing  should  have  been  made  known  till 
denounced  by  the  two  or  three  renegades  produced  by 
William  of  N<^aret. 

The  early  confession  of  Du  Molay,  his  retractation 
of  his  retractation,  are  facts  no  doubt  embarrassing,  yet 
at  the  same  time  very  obscure.  But  the  genuine  chiv- 
alrous tone  of  the  language  in  which  he  asserted  that 
the  confession  had  been  tampered  with,  or  worse  ;  the 
care  manifestly  taken  that  his  confession  should  not  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  the  means  no  doubt 
used,  the  terror  of  torture,  or  actual  degrading,  agoniz- 
ing torture,  to  incapacitate  him  from  appearing  at  Poi- 
tiers:— these  and  many  other  considerations  greatly 
lighten  or  remove  this  difficulty.     His  death,  hereafter 
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o  be  told,  which  can  hardly  be  attributed  but  to  - 
gdioice  for  his  having  arraigned,  or  fear  lest  he  should 
with  too  great  authority  arraign  the  whole  proceedings, 
with  all  the  hcNrrible  circomstances  of  that  death,  coo- 
firms  this  view. 

Da  Molay  was  a  man  of  brave  and  gmerooa  im- 
poises,  bnt  not  of  firm  and  resohite  character ;  he  was 
nnsnited  for  his  post  in  such  perilous  times.  That  post 
required  not  only  die  most  intrepid  mind,  bat  a  mind 
which  coold  calculate  with  sagacious  diacriminatiai  the 
most  prudent  as  well  as  the  boldest  course.  On  him 
rested  the  fiune,  the  fi^  of  his  Order;  the  fii^eedom, 
the  exemption  firom  torture  or  from  shame,  of  each 
single  brother,  his  companions  m  arms,  his  fimufiar 
fijends.  And  this  man  was  environed  by  the  subtlest 
of  foes.  When  he  unexpectedly  breaks  out  into  a  Ixdd 
and  ajquJling  disclosure,  De  Plasian  is  at  hand  to  soften 
by  persuasion,  to  porplex  with  argument,  to  bow  by 
cruel  force.  His  g^ierous  nature  may  ndthor  have 
comprehended  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  nor  the  fiill  sig- 
nificance, the  sense  which  might  be  drawn  fipom  his 
words.  He  may  have  been  tempted  to  some  admis- 
sions, in  the  hope  not  of  saving  himself  but  his  Order ; 
he  may  have  thought  by  some  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
King  or  to  propitiate  the  Pope.  The  secr^  oi  his 
prison^use  were  never  known.  All  he  said  was  noted 
down  and  published,  and  repcnrted  to  the  Pope ;  aD  he 
refused  to  say  (except  that  one  speedi  bef<»e  the  Papal 
Commissioners)  suppressed.  He  may  have  had  a  vague 
trust  in  the  tardy  justice  of  the  Pope,  vrhen  out  of  the 
King's  power,  and  lulled  himself  with  this  jHracarious 
hope.  Nor  can  we  quite  assume  that  he  was  not  the 
victim  of  absolute  nnd  groundless  forg^. 
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AU  contemporary  history,  and  that  history  which 
iS  nearest  the  times,  except  for  the  most  part  oontempo- 
the  French  biographers  of  Pope  Clement,  de-  "^  "■'**^- 
nounce  in  plain  unequivocal  terms  the  avarice  of  Philip 
the  Fair  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  unrighteous  condem- 
nation of  the  Templars.  Villani  emphatically  pro- 
nounces that  the  charges  of  heresy  were  advanced  in 
order  to  seize  their  treasures,  and  firom  secret  jealousy 
of  the  Grand  Master.  ^  The  Pope  abandoned  the 
Order  to  the  King  of  France,  that  he  might  avert, 
if  possible,  the  condemnation  of  Boniface."^  Zant- 
fliet.  Canon  of  Liege,  describes  the  noble  martyrdom 
of  the  Templars,  that  of  Du  Molay  firom  the  report 
of  an  eyewitness :  ^^  had  not  thdr  death  tended  to 
gratify  his  insatiate  appetite  for  their  wealth,  their 
noble  demeanor  had  triumphed  over  the  perfidy  of 
the  avaricious  Eing."^  The  Cardinal  Antonino  of 
Florence,  a  Saint,  though  he  adepts  in  &ct  almost 
the  words  of  Villani,  is  even  more  plain  and  posi- 
tive :  — "  The  whole  was  forged  by  the  avarice  of 
the  King,  that  he  might  despoil  the  Templars  of 
their  wealth."  • 


1  *'  HoiBO  d«  ayarifeiasi  feoe  promettere  dal  Papa  S6cr«taiii«nte  d!  diafiue 
ladetta  Ordine  de  Templari  . . .  ma  pid  si  dice  die  fti  per  tnum  di  loro  molta 
moneta,  e  per  isdegno  preso  col  maestro  del  tempio,  e  coUa  magione.  n 
Papa  per  levtori  da  doeso  il  Be  di  Franda,  per  oontentarlo  per  la  richieeta 
di  oondemiare  Papa  Boniikzio.*'  —  1.  viii.  o.  92. 

2  M  Dicens  eoe  tam  pctversft  aaimi  fortitadine  regis  avaii  vidsse  perfldiam, 
nid  morlendo  illao  tedendissent,  quo  ejus  appetitos  inezplebilis  cnpiebat: 
qnamqnam  wm  minor  iddrco  gloria  ftierit,  si  recto  pneligentes  jndido,  in- 
ter tormenta  mahieiint  deficere,  qnam  adversus  yentatem  diziMe  ant  ftr- 
mam  jast^qnasHam  turpisdmi  soeleris  confessiooe  macnlare.**  He  describes 
D«  Molly's  death  (see  Airther  on),  ^  rege  speotante,**  and  adds,  "•  qui  hisc 
▼idh  seriptori  testimoninm  pnebnit*' —  Zantfliet  Chronic  apud  Martena. 
bBtlUet*s  Chroaide  was  confined  to  1460.  —  Collect  Nov.  r.  5. 

f  M  Toium  tanen  iaisd  confictnri  ex  araritiA,  nt  ill!  reUgiod  TemplaHi 
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Yet  the  avarice  of  Philip  was  baffled,  at  least  as 
to  the  full  harvest  it  hoped  to  reap.  The  absolute 
confiscation  of  all  the  estates  of  a  religious  Order 
bordered  too  nearly  on  invasion  of  the  property  of 
the  Church;  the  lands  and  treasures  were  dedicated 
inalienably  to  pious  uses,  specially  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Eling  had  early  been  forced 
to  consent  to  make  over  the  custody  of  the  lands  to 
the  Bishops  of  the  diocese  ;  careftd  inventories  too 
were  to  be  made  of  all  their  goods,  for  which  the 
King's  officers  were  responsible.  But  of  the  mova- 
bles of  which  die  King  had  taken  possession,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  much,  or  any  part,  was  allowed  to 
escape  his  iron  grasp,  or  whether  any  account  was 
ever  given  of  the  vast  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
vaults,  in  the  chapels,  in  the  armories,  in  the  store- 
houses of  the  Temple  castles.  The  lands  indeed, 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  were  at  length  made 
ovar  to  the  Hospitallecs ;  yet,  according  to  Viliani,^ 
they  were  so  burdened  by  the  demands,  dilapida- 
tions, and  exactions  of  the  King's  officers,  they  had 
to  purchase  the  surrender  from  the  King  and  other 
princes  at  such  vast  cost  of  money,  raised  at  such 
exorbitant  interest,  that  the  Order  of  St.  John  was 
poorer  rather  than  richer  from  what  seemed  so  qilen- 
did  a  grant.  The  Grown  claimed  enormous  sums  as 
due  on  the  sequestration.  Some  years  later  Pope 
John  XXII.  complains  that  the  King's  officers  seized 

ezspoliarentnr  bonU  snis.**  — SC  Antonin.  Archiep.  Florent.  Hist.     He 
wrote  about  a.d.  1450. 

1 "  Ma  conyeimeli  loro  ricogliere  e  rioomperare  dal  Be  di  Francia  e  dalli 
altri  prindp!  d  Signori  con  tanta  quantitii  di  moneta,  che  c<m  gli  ioteraei 
eoni  pol,  la  magione  dello  Spedale  fo  e  d  in  piii  porertft,  che  prima  i 
tolo  il  sno  proprio/'    VUlani  is  good  aathority  in  monej  i 
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the  estates  of  the  Hospitallers  as  an  indemnity  fat 
daims  which  had  arisen  during  the  confiscation.^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  Order  was  finally  determined. 
*'  If,"  said  the  Pope,  "  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
way  of  justice,  let  it  be  destroyed  by  the  way  of  ex- 
pediency, lest  we  offend  our  dear  son  the  King  of 
France."  ^  The  Council  of  Vienne  was  to  pronounce 
the  solemn  act  of  dissolution.  Of  the  Templars  the 
few  who  had  been  absolved,  and  had  not  retracted  their 
confession,  were  permitted  to  enter  into  other  orders,  or 
to  retire  into  monasteries.  Many  had  thrown  off  the 
habit  of  the  Order,  and  in  remote  parts  fell  back  to 
secular  employments :  many  remained  in  prison.  Du 
Molay  and  the  three  other  heads  of  the  Order  were 
reserved  in  close  custody  for  a  terrible  fate,  hereafter 
tobetold.8* 

1  Dapay,  Condemnation. 

>  **Et  sicat  audiyi  ab  nno,  qui  ftiit  exammalar  eau$(B  et  tef^Mn,  destnio- 
tof  fidt  contra  jastitiam,  et  mild  dixit,  qood  ipse  Clemens  protolit  hoc, '  Et 
ai  non  per  Tiam  justitia  potest  destmi,  destruatur  tamen  per  yiam  expedi- 
entis,  ne  scandalizetur  chams  filios  neater  Rex  Frandn.'  **  — Alberid  de 
Bosate  Bergomensis,  Dictionariam  Juris:  Venetiis,  1579,  fblio;  snb  voce 
Templarii,  quoted  by  Haveman,  p.  881. 

*  Wilcke  asserts  (p.  842)  that  Moldenhauer's  publication  of  the  Proceeds 
ings  against  the  Templars  (now  more  accurately  and  ftiUy  edited  by  M. 
Hichetet)  was  bought  up  by  the  Freemasons  as  injurious  to  the  fkme  of  the 
Templars.  If  this  was  so,  the  Freemasons  oommited  an  error:  my  doabts 
of  their  guilt  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Proems.  Wilcke  makes  three 
regular  gradations  of  initiation:  I.  The  denial  of  Christ;  II.  The  kisses; 
IIL  The  worship  of  the  Idol.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  evidence ;  the  two 
first  are  always  described  as  simultaneous.  Wilcke  has  supposed  that  so 
long  as  the  Order  consisted  only  of  knights,  it  was  orthodox.  The  cierk§ 
introduced  into  the  Order,  chiefly  Friar  Minorites,  brought  in  learning  and 
the  wild  speculatiye  opinions.    But  for  this  he  alleges  not  the  least  proofl 

4  A  modem  school  of  history,  somewhat  too  prone  to  make  or  to  imagine 
discoveries,  has  condemned  the  Templars  upon  other  grounds.  These 
fierce  unlettered  warriors  have  risen  into  Oriental  mystics.  Not  merely 
has  their  intercourse  with  the  East  softened  off  theii  abhorrence  of  Moham- 
medanism,  induced  a  more  liberal  tone  of  tihought,  or  overlaid  their  W«fi> 
VOL.  VI.  91 
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«ni  tnpentitioiu  with  a  layer  of  Oriental  imageij^they  hare  becona 
Gnoetic  Theists,  have  adopted  many  of  die  old  Gnostic  channs,  amnlet^ 
and  allegorical  idols.  Under  these  inflnences  they  had  framed  a  aecret 
body  of  statutes,  eommnnieated  only  to  the  initiate,  who  were  slowly  and 
after  long  probation  admitted  into  the  abstmser  and  more  awftd  mjitaries. 
Not  only  this,  the  very  branch  of  the  Gnostics  has  been  indicated,  that  of 
the  Opbita,  of  whem  they  are  declared  to  be  the  legitittiate  Weatem  d*- 
•oendants.  If  they  have  thus  had  precursois,  neither  have  they  wanted 
snccessors.  The  Templars  are  the  ancestors  (as  Wilcke  thou^t,  the  ac- 
knowledged ancestors)  of  the  secret  societies,  which  have  subsisted  by  reg- 
ular tradition  dosmt-t^  modem  times  — the  Freemasons,  lUnminati,  and 
many  others.  It  is  surprising  on  what  loose,  vague  evidence  rests  the 
whole  of  this  theory:  on  amulets,  rings,  images,  of  whidi  there  b  no  proof 
whatever  that  they  belonged  to  the  Templars,  or  if  they  did,  that  they 
were  not  accidentally  picked  up  by  individuals  in  the  East;  on  casoal  ex- 
pressions of  worthless  witnesses,  e.  ^.,  Staplebridge  the  English  renegade; 
on  certain  vessels,  or  bowls  converted  into  vessels,  used  in  an  xmaginaiy 
Fire-Baptism,  deduced,  without  any  regard  to  gaps  of  centnriea  in  the  tra- 
dition, from  ancient  heretics,  and  strangely  mingled  up  with  the  Sangreal 
of  medisval  romance.  M.  von  Hammer  has  brought  great  Oriental  eru- 
dition, but,  I  must  say,  not  much  Wfstem  logf^,,to  bear  on  the  question t 
he  has  been  thoroughly  refuted,  as  I  think,  by  M.  Raynourd  and  others. 
Another  cognate  ground  is  the  discovery  of  certain  symbols,  and  those 
symbols  interpreted  into  obscene  significations,  on  the  churches  of  the  Tem- 
plars. But  the  same  authorities  ahow  that  these  symbols  were  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Temple  churches.  No  doubt  among  the  monks  there  were 
foul  imaginations,  and  in  a  coarse  age  architects — many  of  them  UMnks 

—  gratified  those  foul  imaginations  by  such  unseemly  omamenta.  But  the 
argument  assumes  the  connection  or  identification  of  the  ardiitecta  with 
the  secret  guUd  of  Freemasonry  (in  which  guild  I  do  not  believe),  and  alss 
of  the  Freemasons  with  the  Templars,  which  is  totally  destitute  of  proof. 
It  appears  to  me  absolutely  monstrous  to  conclude  that  when  all  the  edi- 
fices, the  churches,  the  mansions,  the  castles,  the  iarms,  the  granaries  of 
the  Templars  in  France  and  England,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  came 
into  the  possession  of  their  sworn  enemies;  when  these  symbols,  in  a  state 
fkr  more  perftaot,  must  have  stared  them  in  the  &oe;  when  the  lawyers  wers 
on  the  track  for  evidence;  when  vague  rumors  had  set  all  their  petsecu- 
tors  on  the  scent;  when  Philip  and  the  Pope  would  have  paid  any  price 
for  a  single  idol,  and  not  ona  could  be  produced:  because  in  our  own  days, 
among  the  thousand  misshapen  and  groteeque  sculptures,  gargoyles,  msA 
corbels,  here  and  there  may  be  discerned  or  made  out  something  like  a 
black  cat,  or  some  other  shape,  said  to  have  been  those  of  Templar  idelt, 

—  therefore  the  guilt  of  the  Order,  and  their  lineal  descent  from  ancient 
heretics,  should  be  assumed  as  history.  Tet  on  such  grounds  the  Oriental- 
iaation  of  the  whole  Order,  not  hers  and  there  of  a  single  renegade,  bai 
been  drawn  with  complacent  satiafiu^tion.    The  great  stress  of  all,  howevw 
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is  laid  09  the  worship  of  Baphomet  The  talionans,  bowls,  sjrmboli,  an 
even  calUd  Baphometic  Now,  with  M.  Raynoaard,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Bapbomet  b  no  more  than  a  transformation  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet. Here  is  onlj  one  passage  from  the  Provencal  poetiy.  It  to  from 
a  Poem  bj  the  CheTalier  da  Temple,  qnoted  Hut  Litter,  de  la  Franoa, 
xix.p.  346: 

**  Qosr  Dtonz  dorm,  qui  TeiUar  sotoa, 

B  Bqfomti  obra  de  son  poder, 

X  fld  obn  di  MalleadeMr." 

"  God,  who  nsed  to  watch  (di9ln|^  the  Omsades),  now  slombers,  and  Bali- 
met  (Mahomet)  worlu  as  he  wilto  to  complete  the  triumph  of  the  Sultan.*' 
I  am  not  surprised  to  find  fimcifhl  writers  like  M.  Michelet,  who  write  for 
effect,  and  whose  posStiyeness  seenrs  to  me  not  seldom  in  the  inTerse  ratio 
to  the  strength  of  hto  authorities,  adopting  such  wild  notions;  but  even 
|be  ^lear  iatellect  of  Mr.  Hallam  appears  to  me  to  attribute  more  weight 
than  I  should  have  expected  to  this  theory.  —  Note  to  Middle  Ages,  voL 
Hi.  p.  50.  It  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  that  so  much  learning  was  nevev 
wasted  on  a  iantastio  hjpothesto  as  l^.M.  von  Hanuner  hi  hto  Myste- 
riom  Baphometis  Revektum.  The  statutes  of  the  Order  were  published 
in  1840  by  M.  Maillard  de  Chambure.  They  contain  nothing  but  what  to 
pious  shdaostiBre.'  Thto,  i^  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  to  of  oouse,  and  provsi 
pothing..  IC  de  Chambure  says  that  it  to  acknowledged  In  Gennany  that 
M.  von  Hammer's  theoiy  to  an  idle  chlmerm. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ABRAIGNICEMT  OF  BONIFACE.    COUNCIL  OF  YIEHSX. 

If,  however,  Pope  Clement  hoped  to  appeaae  or  to 
PitMcmttoii  divert  the  immitigable  hatred  of  Philip  and 
Sjj^rfSSi"  ^  ministers  from  the  persecution  of  the 
*********  memoiy  of  Pope  Boniface  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Templars,  or  at  least  to  gain  precious  time  which 
might  be  pregnant  with  new  events,  he  was  do<nned  to 
disappointment.  The  hounds  were  not  thrown  off 
their  track,  not  even  arrested  in  their  course,  bj  that 
alluring  quany.  That  dispute  was  still  going  on  si- 
multaneouslj  with  the  a&ir  of  the  Templars.  Philip, 
at  every  fresh  hesitation  of  the  Pope,  broke  out  into 
more  threatem'ng  indignation.  Nogaret  and  the  law- 
yers presented  memorial  on  memorial,  specifying  with 
still  greater  distinctness  and  particularity  the  offences 
which  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  prove.  They 
complained,  not  without  justice,  that  the  most  material 
\ritnesses  might  be  cut  off  by  death  ;  that  every  year 
of  delay  weakened  their  power  of  producing  attesta- 
tions to  the  validity  of  their  charges.* 

The  hopes  indeed  held  out  to  the  Eing^s  avarice  and 
revenge  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Templars ;  hcqpes, 

1  All  the  documflots  are  in  Dnpnj,  PreaTee,  p.  8S7  e<  teg.,  with  BalBel^ 
emaller  Tdome. 
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if  not  baffled,  eluded,  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
bj  his  fitilure  in  obtaining  the  Empire  for  Charles  x)f 
Valois*  An  act  of  enmity  sank  deeper  into  the  proud 
heart  of  Philip  than  an  act  of  &yor :  the  favor  had 
been  granted  grudgingly,  reluctantly,  with  difficulty, 
with  reservation ;  the  enmity  had  been  subtle,  perfid- 
ious, under  the  guise  of  friendship. 

Pope  Clement  had  now  secured,  as  he  might  fondly 
suppose,  his  retreat  in  Avignon,  in  some  degree  beyond 
the  King's  power.  In  France  he  dared  not  stay ;  to 
Italy  he  could  not  and  would  not  go.  The  King's 
messengers  were  in  Avignon  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  hear  and  examine  the  witnesses 
against  the  memory  of  Boniface.  Not  the  King's  mes- 
sengers alone.  Reginald  di  Supino  had  been  B«giiuad<u 
most  deeply  implicated  in  the  affidr  of  An-  s*"?*"**- 
agni.  He  had  assembled  a  great  body  of  witnesses,  as 
he  averred,  to  undergo  the  expected  examination  before 
the  Pope.  Either  the  Pope  himself,  or  the  friends  of 
Boni&ce,  who  had  still  greater  power,  and  seemed  de- 
termined, frt>m  attachment  to  their  kinsman  or  from 
reverence  for  the  Popedom,  to  hazard  all  in  his  defence, 
dreaded  this  formidable  levy  of  witnesses,  whom  Regi- 
nald di  Supino  would  hardly  have  headed  unless  in 
arms.  Supino  had  arrived  within  three  leagues  of 
Avignon  when  he  received  inteUigence  from  the  King's 
emissaries  of  an  ambuscade  of  the  partisans  of  Boni- 
fiice,  stronger  than  his  own  troop :  he  would  not  risk 
the  attack,  but  retired  to  Nismes,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  the  municipal  authorities,  entered  a  public 
protest  against  those  who  prevented  him  and  his  wit- 
nesses, by  the  fear  of  death,  from  a{q)roaching  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Pope.    The  Pope  himseUF  was  not  distinctly 
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chained  with,  but  not  acquitted  df  conipUcity  in  Has 
del3>erate  plot  to  arrest  the  cpmseof  jxudie^t^ 

01ementi;rasinastiBi6<  hQ..was:nQl>>ia':tbe  d(}ittii^ 
DtfflonitiMof  ^^^  ^^  7^^  not;  ahsokitdty.  safe:  fiet(Kn:th6 
^^^'  power  of  Philip. .  Oharles,  .¥Siig  of  Na^es, 
Philip's  kmsraan,  as  Qotintief  Proirence,  bdd  th^  a^jar 
cent  country.  The  SGng  of  France  ha4i  jde^toud^  < 
Council  to  deddft  this  grave  qn^stion*.  The  Qwilcil 
bad  been  sommoned  and  ac|puk:ned  ^yGLeslj^t.  .  Bol 
a  Pope,  tboQ^  a  dead  Pope,  Arraigned  befpipa.  a  Qonn-^ 
eilt  all  the  witnesses  examined  poblid^,  iri  f^fpea,  Coiir^ 
to  pfeK)claim  to  Cfaristendooi.tfae  ofcimes  iaqwited  4x>  Bout 
ifitce !  Where^  if  the  Oonncil  should  assume  thd  p0w« 
er  of  condemning  a  dead  Pope^  woidd  beL.the  rseoaiiitj^ 
of  a  living  one  ?  Ol^nent  wrote,  not  to. Philip,  but  tQ 
Charles  of  Valois,  representing  .'the  toils  .and  atoetiei 
which  he  was  enduring,  the  lab6ao«ia:  dagnsi^id  s^^ 
less  nights,  in  the  investigation,  of  the  a&ir  of  3i>iu&oe^ 
He  entreated  that  the  judgment  might  .be  .left  altOr 
gether  to  himself  and  the  Chuiich.!  ::HeJmploced  th^ 
intercession  of  Charles  with:  the  Xing^iofiClSiarles  wbofli 
he  had  just  thwarted  in  his  aspiring  vi^wa  on  the  £h^ 
pire**  .    i  /,:.}  :  : 

Bnt  the  King  was  not  to  bej^tenredbj^doftiwdi^ 
He  wrote  more  peremptorily,  niore  iknpieriioiialj^;;  ^^  Smo» 
witnesses,  men  of  the  highest  weight.and  above  all  ex- 
ception, had  already  died  in.  the  Court:  of  Bcvne  and 
elsewhere:  the  'Pope  retarded  the  flafeamdnoli'^ivee^ 
sary  for  the  appearance  of  other  witneshestwiui  hid 
be^  seised,  tortured,  put  to  deaih^ilqr  ihe  partieans  nS 

^  **  Receflsenmt  proptereli  jiredicti,  qui  emu  diote  donbio  i 
ant,  ad  propria  radeimtei^  moitis  muiiib    peneolum 
Prenyes,  p^  289.  . , 

«  Preuves,  p.  290.    May  SS,  1809. 
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Boniface."  The  Pope  replied  in  a  humble  tone:-- <- 
>*  Never  was  so  weighty  a  process  so  far  advanced  in  so 
short  a  time!.  Only  one  witness  had  died,  said  his  depo- 
sition had. been  received  on  his  death-bed.  He  denied 
the  seizmre,  tortnre,  death,  of  any  witnesses.  One  of 
these  very  witnesses,  a  monk,  it  was  confidently  re* 
ported,  was^in  France  with  William  de  Nogaret."  He 
complained  of  certain  letters  forged  in  his  naovB-^a 
new  proof  of  tlm  daring  extent  to  which  at  this  time 
such  forgerieis  were  carried.  In  those  letters  the  names 
of  Cafrdinsfls,  both  of  the  King's  party  and  on  that  of 
Boiliiace,- had  been  audaciously  inserted.  These  let* 
ters  hkd'beea  doiidemned  and  burned  in.  th^  public 
eofisSbtory.  The  Pope  turns  to  another  affidr.  Philip^ 
prestiining  oh  the  servility  of  the  Pope,  liad  introduced 
la  clause  ihto  the  treaty  with  the  Flemings,  that  il 
they  broke  the  treaty  they  should  be  excommunicated^ 
cUid'  not  receive  absolutum  without  the  consent  of  the 
King  or  his  siicoessors.  The  Pope  replies,  ^^that  he 
«stnnot  abdicate  for  himself  or  future  Popes  liie  fuU 
and  sole  power  of  granting  absolution.  If  the  King, 
as  he  asserts,  can  adduce  any  precedent  for  such  danse, 
he  would  consent  to  thai,  or  even  a  stronger  one;  but 
he  has  taken  care  that  the  Flemings  aie  not  iq)pri8ed 
of  his  objection  to  the  clause."  ^ 

Clement  was  determined,  as  far  as  a  mind  like  his 
was  capable  of  determination,  to  reserve  the  Detannini^ 
mevitable  judgment  on  the  memory  of  Bom-  tnu. 
Ikce  to  himself  and  his  own  Court,  and  not  to  recognize 
the  dangerous  tribunal  of  a  Council,  fatal  to  living  as 
to  dead  pontifis.     He  issued  a  Bull,^  summoning  Philip 

1  PreuTM,  p.  392.    AagnBt  33, 1809. 
*  Stpt  1S09.    Btjiuadwtiib  ate.  e.  4. 
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King  of  France,  his  three  sons,  with  the  Counts  of 
Evreux,  St  Pol,  and  Dreox,  and  William  de  Plasian, 
according  to  their  own  petition,  to  prove  their  charges 
against  Pope  Boniface ;  to  appear  before  him  in  Avig- 
vib.  1,100.  non  on  the  first  court-day  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Porification  of  the  Viigin.  The  Bishop  c£  Paris 
was  ordered  to  serve  this  citation  on  the  three  Coonts 
and  on  William  de  Plasian.^ 

Philip  seemed  to  be  embarrassed  bj  this  measure. 
TiwKiiiff  ^^  shrunk  or  thought  it  beneath  his  digni^ 
1^^„  for  himself  or  his  sons  to  stand  as  public 
v"^^*^'  prosecutors  before  the  Papal  Court.  Instead 
of  the  King  appeared  a  haughty  letter.  ^^  He  had 
been  compelled  reluctantly  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
usurpation  and  wicked  life  of  Pope  Boni&ce.  Public 
fame,  the  representations  of  men  of  high  ostein  in  the 
realm,  nobles,  prelates,  doctors,  had  arraigned  Boni&oe 
as  a  heretic,  and  an  intruder  into  the  fold  of  the  Lord. 
A  Parliament  of  his  whole  kingdom  had  demanded 
that,  as  the  champion  and  defender  of  the  faith,  he 
should  summon  a  General  Council,  before  which  men 
of  the  highest  character  declared  themselves  ready  to 
prove  these  most  appalling  charges.  William  de  No- 
garet  had  been  sent  to  summon  Pope  B<mi£EU»  to  ap- 
pear before  that  Coimcil.  The  Pope's  firantic  resistance 
had  led  to  acts  of  violence,  not  on  the  part  of  N<^aret, 
but  of  the  Pope's  subjects,  by  whom  he  was  univer* 
sally  hated.  These  charges  had  been  renewed  afler 
the  death  of  Boniface,  before  Benedict  XI.  and  before 
the  present  Pope.  The  Pope,  in  other  affidrs,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Templars,  had  shown  his  regard  for 
justice.  All  these  things  were  to  be  finally  determined 
1  Bajnaldua  at  tiipim.    Oct  IS. 
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at  the  aj^Toadiiiig  Council.  But  If  the  Pope,  solici* 
tous  to  avoid  before  the  Council  the  odious  intricacios 
of  charges,  examinations,  investigations,  in  the  affair 
of  Boni&ce,  desired  to  determine  it  by  the  plenitude  of 
the  Apostolic  authority,  .he  left  it  entirely  to  the  judg^ 
n^nt  of  the  Pope,  whether  in  the  Council  or  elsewhere. 
He  was  prepared  to  submit  the  whole  to  the  Vtb.  u. 
disposition  and  ordinance  o£  the  Holy  See."  The 
King's  sons,  summoned  in  like  manner  to  undertake 
the  office  of  prosecutors,  declined  to  appear  in  that 
somewhat  humiliating  character.^ 

William  de  Nogaret  and  William  de  Plasian  r»* 
mained  the  sole  prosecutors  in  this  great  ih  pimIm 
cause,  and  they  entered  upon  it  with  a  pro-  Nognrii. 
found  and  accumulated  hatred  to  Boniface  and  to  hii 
memory :  De  Plasian  with  the  desperate  resolution  of 
a  man  so  fiur  committed  in  the  strife  that  either  lioni* 
&ce  must  be  condemned,  or  himself  held  an  impioui, 
fidse  accuser  ;.N(^aret  with  the  conviction  that  Honi- 
fiice  must  be  pronounced  a  monster  of  iniquity,  or  him- 
self hardly  less  than  a  sacrilegious  assassin.  With  both, 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  their  profession  wore  enga^^xl 
iu  a  bold  collision  with  the  hierarchical  power  which 
had  ruled  the  human  mind  for  centuries ;  both  had 
high,  it  might  be  conscientious,  notions  of  the  monar** 
chical  authority,  its  independence,  its  superiority  to  the 
sacerdotal ;  both  were  bound  by  an  avowed  and  rose- 
lute  servility,  which  almost  rose  to  noble  attachment, 
to  their  King  and  to  France.  The  King  of  France,  if 
any  Sovereign,  was  to  be  exempt  from  Papal  tyranny, 
and  hatred  to  France  was  one  of  the  worst  crimes  of 
Boni&ce.  Both,  unless  Bonifiice  was  really  the  infidel, 
1  PieuTes,  p.  aoi 
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heretic,  abandoned  profligate,  which  thej  represented 
Um,  were  guilty  of  using  uBsorapuloosl j,  of  for^ng, 
Bubotmiiig,  a  mass  of  eviddice  and  a  bosfc  of  witnesses, 
of  which  they  could  not  but  know  the  larger  part  to  be 
audaciously  and  absolutely  &lse« 
.  On  the  other  side  appeared  the. two  nephews  cf 
jtauami,  Bouifiice  and  from  six-  to  ten  Italian  doo- 
tons  of  knr,  chosen  no  doi:d>t  for  their  .:cansnbajnate 
sciemce  and  ability;  as  cahon  lawyers  ,<M>Kfipc«iting 
civil  lawyers  with'professioaal  itTalry,  isad  pijepaieil 
to  maintain  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
Decretids  as  the  Statot^  Lttwof  the  Ghnmh.  :71iey 
could  not  but  be  fully  aware  how  ouioh'tlm  aiwfs 
the  reverence,  and  the  power  of  the  Papacy  der 
pendsd.  tm  the  decisiom ;  they  were  men,  it  inight 
be,  iuU  of  devout  admiration  even  of  Itba  overween?* 
ing  haughtiness  of  Bom&ce ;  churchmen^  in  .whom 
the  intrepid  msintenahce  of  what  were  !held  :to  be 
Ohurch,  prindples  more  iJian  compeni^t^  for  all  43ie 
lowlier  and  gentler  virtues  of  the  GospeL^  Lb  wat 
a  strange  trial,  the  arraignment-  of  a  dekd  iPopo,  a 
Uiadaaianthine  judgment  on  him  who  was  !now  bet 
fbre  a  higher  tribunal. 

.  On  the  ;16ih  of  March  the  Pope  solemnly  opened 
the  oondi.  ^^  Consist^Mj  at  Avi^ion,  in  die  palace  be- 
loijopaiud.  longing  to  Ae  Dominicans^  surrounded  by 
his  Cardinals  and  a  great  multitude  of  the  detgy 
and  laity.  The  Pope's  Bull  was  read,  in  which,  after 
great  oommendation  of  the  &ith  and  oeal  of  the  Ejog 
of  France,  and  high  testimony  to  the  &me  of  Boni* 


1 «  Gotios  de  Arimino  utriuBqne  Juris,  Baldredna  Befeih 
Doctores.*'    Baldred,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  defence,  is  Seecribed  sf 
dlascuensis 
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fii^  ba  declared  that  hereby  was  do  exeorable,  00  hor- 
rible an  offence,  that  be  could  not  permit  such  a  chlurg0 
to  rest  niMKamined.  The  French  lawyers  were  ad« 
mitted  m  prosecators.^  The  Italijaosproteeied' against 
their  admission.'  On  Friday  (March  20th)  the  Court 
cpefied  the  session.  The  prosecutcNm  put  ih  a  .t)rote8t 
ef  imnieasurttble  length,  declaring  that  they, did  ndt 
af)pear  in  donsequence  of  the  Pope's  citation  of  the 
King  of  Fmnce.and  his  sons.  That  citation  was  in<- 
fermal,  illegal,  based  on  fidse  grounds.  Th^y  de« 
Blinded  that  the  witnesses  who  were  old  land  sick 
shoiild  be  £rst  heard.  They  challenged  certain  Cai"^ 
dinals^  the  greater  number  (they  would .  not  jk9imb 
them  publicly),  as  having  a  direct,  interest  in  thd 
lodgment,  as  attached  by  kindred  or  fiver  to  Bonn 
fiice^  as  notoriously  hostile,  as  having  entered  into 
f^ts  against  William  de  Nogaret,  as  having  i^reju-» 
diced  the  mind  of  Benedict  XI.  against  him.  No-r 
garel^  who  always  reverted  to  the  afiai^' of  .Anagni; 
asterted  that  act  to  have  been  the  adt  of  a  true.  Catht 
oUc,'  oiie  of  devout,  filial  love,  not  of  hatred,  the 
diarity  of  one  who  would  bind  a  maniac  or  rouse  d 
BURi'in  a  lediaigy.^.  He  had  made  common  (»us6 
^fsth  4be  noUes  dTAnagni,  all  but  those  who  plun* 
4eredttie  Fbpal  treasures. 
-On  the'27tb  De  Nogaret  appeared  agam,  and  en« 

'•  2*  Ai«tt  4t  LoniM}  Clorkf  Md  P«ter  d«  Galalurady  and  P«ter  de  Bleona- 
MhlbH  King**  awoios  (Bontii),  a^^earod  with  D«.  Plaiian  and  De  No^ 

•  s  Jaaiee  of  Hodena  off^ie^  himself  to  prove  **  quod  pnsdicti  opponentes  ad 
ep^endndnm  oontra  diolnm  dominnm  Bonifaciom  admitti  non  debebant*' 
.  9'^  'Hon  fiiil,  igitar  tfdinm  sed  caritas,  non  foit  injoria  sed  pietas,  non  pro* 
dkbis^d  fid^Btaa,  non  amrilcigiam  sed  eacri  deflansio,  non  piM^ddiom  sed 
filialis  devotio  at  (et?)  fratenM,  cam  qoi  ftirioeom  ligat  vel  lethaiiricaB 
iscttat"— p.8S6. 
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tered  a  protest  against  Baldred  and  the  rest,  as  de- 
fenders of  Pope  Boniface,  against  eight  Cardinals,  bj 
name,  as  promoted  by  Boni&ce  :  these  men  might 
not  bear  any  part  in  the  cause.  Protest  was  met 
by  protest:  a  long,  wearisome,  and  subtile  altercation 
ensued.  Each  tried  to  repel  the  other  party  Croat 
the  Court  Nothing  could  be  more  captious  than  the 
arguments  of  the  prosecutors,  who  lock  exception 
against  any  d^nce  of  Boniface.  The  Italians  an- 
swered that  no  one  could  be  brought  into  Court 
but  by  a  lawful  prosecutor,  which  Nogaret  and  De 
Plasian  were  not,  being  notorious  enemies,  assassins, 
defamers  of  the  Pope.  There  was  absolutely  no  cause 
before  the  Court  The  crimination  and  recrimination 
dragged  on  their  weary  length.  It  was  the  object 
of  De  Nogaret  to  obtain  absolution,  at  least  under 
certain  restrictions.^  This  personal  a£5iir  b^^  to 
occupy  almost  as  prominent  a  part  as  the  guik  of 
Bonifkce.  Months  passed  in  the  gladiatorial  strife  of 
the  lawyers.^  Every  question  was  reopened  —  the 
legality  of  Coelestine's  abdication,  the  election  of 
Boni&ce,  the  absolute  power  of  the  King  of  France. 
Vast  erudition  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  Mean- 
wnuuwM,  time  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  had 
gone  on  in  secret  before  the  Pope  or  his  Commis* 
sioners.     Of  these  examinations  appear  only  the  re- 


1  In  tihe  midst  of  tbese  diBpntes  aroM  a  evioui  quMlioo,  whetlwi  WB- 
liam  dd  Koguet  was  stfll  imder  exoommimkatioii.  It  irw  ugned  that  tm 
excommimicated  penon,  if  merelj  tainted  bj  tlie  Pope,  or  if  the  Fofa 
knowinglj  entered  into  convemtioB  with  him,  was  tiieivby  aboolTed.  Tbe 
Pope  disclaimed  this  doctrine,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  by  soohsala* 
tation  or  interoonrsewidi  De  Nogaret  intended  to  eooftr  that  predoas  priTi> 
lege.  This  was  to  be  the  role  during  his  pontificate.  He  wonld  net,  hev* 
9ver,  isnie  a  Decretal  on  the  snl^eet. --p.  4M. 

s  There  to  aleap  from  Umy  IS  to  Aug.  S. 
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ports  of  twenty-three  persons  examined  in  April,  of 
eleven  examined  before  the  two  Cardinals,  Berengario, 
Bishop  of  Tnscninm,  and  Nicolas,  of  St.  Eusebio,  with 
Bernard  Guido,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Tonlonse. 
Some  of  the  eleven  were  reexaminations  of  those 
who  had  made  their  depositions  in  April.  In  the 
latter  case  the  witnesses  were  submitted  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  severe,  but  does  not  seem  very  skil- 
ful, cross-examination.  On  these  attestations,  if  these 
were  all,  posterity  is  reduced  to  this  perplexing  alter- 
native of  belief:  —  Either  there  was  a  vast  system- 
atic subornation  of  perjury,  which  brought  together 
before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  monks,  abbots, 
canons,  men  of  dignified  station,  from  various  parts 
of  Italy :  and  all  these  were  possessed  with  a  depth 
of  hatred,  ingrained  into  the  hearts  of  men  by  the 
acts  and  demeanor  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  a  relig- 
ious horror  of  his  treatment  of  Pope  Coelestine,  which 
seems  to  be  rankling  in  the  hearts  of  some ;  or  with 
a  furiousness  of  Ghibelline  hostility,  which  would  re- 
coil from  no  mendacity,  which  would  not  only  accept 
every  rumor,  but  invent  words,  acts,  circumstances, 
with  the  most  minute  particularity  and  with  perpet- 
ual appeal  to  other  witnesses  present  at  the  same 
transaction.  Nor  were  these  depositions  wrung  out, 
like  those  of  the  Templars,  by  torture ;  they  were 
spontaneous,  or,  if  not  absolutely  spontaneous,  only 
summoned  forth  by  secret  suggestion,  by  undetected 
bribery,  by  imtraceable  influence:  they  had  all  the 
ontwiurd  semblance  of  honest  and  conscientious  zeal 
Tor  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  must  the  Pope's  guilt 
be  assumed,,  but  the  Pope's  utter,  absolute,  ostentatious 
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detiance  of  all  prudence,  caution,  dissimulation,  decen- 
cy. Not  cmly  was  he  a  secret,  hypocritical  unbelieTer, 
and  that  not  in  the  mysteries  6[  the  faith,  but  in  the 
first  principles  of  all  religion  ;  he  was  a  contempdions, 
boastful  scofier,  and  this  on  the  most  public  occasions, 
and  on  occasions  where  some  respectful  conceaknent 
would  not  only  have  been  expedient,  but  of  paramount 
necessity  to  his  interest  or  his  ambition.  The  a^irant 
to  the  Papacy,  the  most  Papal  Pope  whc  e^er  lip^d, 
laughed  openly  to  scorn  the  groundwork  of  that  'Chris- 
tianity on  which  rested  his  title  to  honor,  obediencei 
power,  worship. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  depositions  is  that 
of  seven  witnesses  in  succession,  an  abbot,  three  can- 
ons, two  monks,  and  others,  to  a  discussion  concerning 
the  law  of  Mohammed.  This  was  in  the  year  of  the 
pontificate  of  Coelestine,  when,  if  his  enemies  ai^e  to  be 
beliered,  Benedetto  Graetani  was  deeply  involved  in  m-*> 
trigues  to  procure  the  abdication  of  Coelestine,  and  his 
own  elevation  to  the  Papacy.  At  this  time,  even  if 
these  intrigues  were  untrue,  a  man  so  sagaoions  and 
ambitious  cotild  not  but  have  been  looking  forward  to 
his  own  advancement.  Tet  at  this  very  instant,  it  is 
\88everated,  Gaetani,  in  the  presence  of 'at  least  ten  <xf 
twelve  persons,  abbots,  canons,  monks,  declared  as  his 
doctrin^,^  that  no  law  was  divine,  that  all  were  the  in- 
ventions of  men,  merely  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe  by 
the  terrors  of  eternal  punishment.  Eveiy  law,  Chris* 
tianity  among  the  rest,  contained  truth  and  .fidsehood? 
falsehood,  because  it  asserted  that  God  was  one  and 
three,  which  it  was  fatuous  to  believe  ;  falsehood,  for  it 
•aid  that  a  virgin  had  brought  forth,  which  was  impoa 
^  **  Quasi  per  modnm  doctriiui.'* 
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Bible  ;  falsehood,  because  it  avonched  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  taken  the  nature  of  man,  which  was  ridico* 
Ions;  fidsehood,  because  it  averred  that  bread  was 
transubstantiated  into  the  bodj  of  Christ,  which  was. 
antrue.  ^  It  is  false,  because  it  asserts  a  future  life." 
^*  Let  Crod  do  his  worst  with  me  in  another  life,  from 
which  no  one  has  returned  but  to  fantastic  people,  who 
say  that  they  have  seen  and  heard  all  kinds  of  strange 
things,  even  have  heard  angels  singing.  So  I  believe 
and  so  1  hold,  as  doth  every  educated  man.  The  vul- 
gar hold  otherwise.  We  must  speak  as  the  vulgar  do ; 
think  and  believe  with  the  few."  Anothw  added  ta 
all  this,  that  when  the  bell  rang  for  the  passing  of  the 
Host,  the  tatnce  Pope  smiled  and  said,  "  You  had  bet* 
ter  go  and  dee  after  your  own  business,  than  afler  suck 
fblly.'-  ^  Three  of  these  witnesses  were  reheard  at  the 
gecoiid  exatminatioh,  minutely  questioned  as  to  the  place 
of  this  discussion,  the  dress,  attitude,  words  of  Gaetani: 
they  adhered,  with  but  slight  deviation  from  each  other, 
to  their  deposition ;  whatever  its  worth,  it  was  unshak- 
en.^ These  blasphemies,  if  we  are  to  credit  another 
^tness,  had  been  his  notorious  habit  from  his  youth. 
The  Prio^  of  St.  Giles  at  San  Gemino,  near  Nami,  had 
been  at  school  with  him  at  Todi :  he  was  a  dissolute 
youth,  indulged  in  all  carnal  vices,  in  drink  and  play,- 
blaspheming  God  and  the  Virgin.  He  had  heard  Boni- 
face, when  a  Cardinal,  disputing  with  certain  mastera 
from  Paris  about  the  Resurrection.  Cardinal  Gaetani 
maintained  that  neither  soul  nor  body  rose  again.*  To 
this  dispute  a  notary,  Oddarelli  of  Acqua  Sparta,  gave 
the  same  testimony.  The  two  witnesses  declared  that 
they  had  not  come  to  Avignon  for  the  piupose  ot  giv- 

1  TniflSM.  3  Witnesses  vii.  xiii.  <  Witnesses  xvn.  xviil 
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ing  this  evidence;  they  had  been  required  to  appear 
before  the  Court  by  Bertrand  de  Roccanegata :  diej 
bore  testimony  neither  from  persuasion,  nor  for  reward, 
neither  from  &yor,  fear,  or  hatred. 

Two  monks  of  St.  Gr^ory  at  Rome  had  complained 
to  the  Pope  of  their  Abbot,  that  he  held  the  same  loose 
and  infidel  doctrines,  neither  believed  in  the  R^urrec- 
tion,  nor  in  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church;  and  denied 
that  carnal  sins  were  sins.  They  were  dismissed  con- 
temptuously from  the  presence  of  Boniface.  ^^Look 
at  tJiis  froward  race,  that  will  not  believe  as  thdr  Ab- 
bot believes."  ^  A  monk  of  St.  Paul  &red  no  better 
with  similar  denunciations  of  his  Abbot.' 

Nicolo  Pagano  of  Sermona,  Primicerio  of  St.  Jobn 
Maggiore  at  Naples,  d^)osed  that  Coelestine,  proposing 
to  go  from  Sermona  to  Naples,  sent  Pagano's  &ther 
Berard  (the  witness  went  with  him)  to  invite  the  Car- 
dinal Qaetani  to  accompany  hinu  Gaetani  contemptu- 
ously reftised.  "Go  ye  with  your  Saint,  I  will  be 
fooled  no  more."  "  If  any  man,"  said  Berard,  "  ought 
to  be  canonized  after  d^ith,  it  is  Codestine."  Graetani 
replied,  "  Let  God  give  me  the  good  things  <^  this  life: 
for  that  which  is  to  come  I  care  not  a  bean ;  men  have 
no  more  souls  than  beasts."  Berard  looked  aghast. 
"  How  many  have  you  ever  seen  rise  again  ?  "  Graetani 
s^med  to  delight  in  mocking  (such,  at  least,  was  the 
testimony,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  revolt  to  the  utmost 
the  public  feeling  against  him)  the  Blessed  Vii*^.  She 
b  no  more  a  virgin  than  my  mother.  I  believe  not  in 
your  "  Mariola,"  "  Mariola."  He  denied  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Host.     "  It  is  mere  paste."  ' 

1  Witnessae  i.  ii.  *  Whofioi  xt. 

•  WHneMei  zvi.  xz.  xzU. 
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Yet  even  this  most  appalling  improbability  was  sur- 
jiassed  by  the  report  of  another  conversation  attested 
by  three  witnesses,  sons  of  knights  of  Lucca.  The 
scene  took  place  at  the  Jubilee,  when  millions  of  per- 
sons, in  devout  feith  in  the  reUgion  of  Christ,  in  fear 
of  Hell,  or  in  hope  of  Paradise,  were  crowding  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  offering  incense  to  the  majesty, 
the  riches  of  the  world  to  the  avarice,  of  the  Pope. 
Even  then,  without  provocation,  in  mere  wantonness 
of  unbelief,  he  had  derided  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  ambassadors  of  two  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy— 
Lucca  and  Bologna —  were  standing  before  him.  The 
death  of  a  Campanian  knight  was  announced.  ^^  He 
was  a  bad  man,"  said  the  pious  chaplain,  **yet  may 
Jesus  Christ  receive  his  soul  1 "  "  Fool  1  to  commend 
him  to  Christ ;  he  could  not  help  himself,  how  can  he 
help  others  ?  he  was  no  Son  of  God,  but  a  wise  man 
and  a  great  hypocrite.  The  knight  has  had  in  this  life 
all  he  will  have.  Paradise  is  a  joyous  life  in  this  world ; 
Hell  a  sad  one."  "  Have  we,  then,  nothing  to  do  but 
to  enjoy  ourselves  in  this  world  ?  Is  it  no  sin  to  lie 
with  women  ?  "  —  "  No  greater  sin  than  to  wash  one's 
hands."  "  And  this  was  said  that  all  present  might 
hear ;  not  in  jocoseness,  but  in  serious  mood."  To 
this  monstrous  scene,  in  these  words,  three  witnesses 
deposed  on  oath,  and  gave  the  names  of  the  ambassa- 
dors—  men,  no  doubt,  of  rank,  and  well  known,  to 
whom  they  might  thus  seem  to  appeal.^ 

The  account  of  a  conversation  with  the  famous  Rog- 
er de  Loria  was  hardly  less  extraordinary.  Of  the 
two  witnesses,  one  was  a  knight  of  Palermo,  William, 
son  of  Peter  de  Calatagerona.     Roger  de  Loria,  hav- 

1  Witnesses  xii.  xiii. 
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iiig  revolted  fix>m  the  boose  of  Arragon,  came  to  Rome 
to  be  reconciled  to  tbe  Pope.  Yet  at  that  veiy  time 
the  Pope  wantonly  mocked  and  insulted  the  devout 
seamen,  by  laughing  to  scorn  that  fiiith  which  bowed 
him  at  his  own  feet.  De  Loria  had  sent  the  Pope  an 
offering  of  rich  Sicilian  fruits  and  honey.  "  See,*'  he 
said,  **  what  a  beautiful  land  I  must  have  left,  abound- 
ing in  such  fruits,  and  have  exposed  myself  to  so  great 
dangers  to  visit  you.  Had  I  died  on  this  holy  journey, 
surely  I  had  been  saved."  "  It  might  be  so,  or  it 
might  not.*'  *^  Father,  I  trust  that,  if  at  such  a  mo- 
ment I  had  died,  Christ  would  have  had  mercy  on  me.** 
The  Pope  said,  "  Christ  I  he  was  not  the  Son  of  God : 
he  was  a  man  eating  and  drinking  like  ourselves :  by 
his  preaching  he  drew  many  towards  him,  and  died, 
but  rose  not  again ;  neither  will  men  rise  again."  **  I,** 
pursued  the  Pope,  "  am  far  mightier  than  Christ.  I 
can  raise  up  and  enrich  the  lowly  and  poor ;  I  can  be- 
stow kingdoms,  and  humble  and  beggar  rich  and  pow- 
erful kings."  In  all  the  material  parts  of  this  conver- 
sation the  two  witnesses  agreed :  they  were  rigidly 
cross-examined  as  to  the  place,  time,  circumstances, 
persons  present,  the  dress,  attitude,  gestures  of  the 
Pope :  they  were  asked  whether  the  Pope  spoke  in  jest 
or  earnest.* 

The  same  or  other  witnesses  deposed  to  as  unblushing 
shamelessness  regarding  the  foulest  vices  as  regarding 
these  awful  blasphemies — "What  harm  is  there  in 
simony  ?  what  harm  in  adultery,  more  than  in  rubbing 
one's  hands  together?"  This  was  his  favorite  phrase. 
Thsn  were  brought  forward  men  formerly  belonging  to 
his  household,  to  swear  that  they  had  brought  women  — 
1  WttneMz. 
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one,  first  his  wife,  then  his  daughter  —  to  his  hed.  An- 
other bore  witness  that  fix>m  his  youth  Boniface  had  been 
addicted  to  worse,  to  nameless  vices  —  that  he  was  noto- 
riously so;  one  or  two  loathsome  &cts  were  avouched. 

Besides  all  this,  there  were  what  in  those  days  would 
perhaps  be  heard  with  still  deeper  horror — ohMgwor 
magical  rites  and  dealings  with  the  powers  of  ""*■•***• 
darkness.  Many  witnesses  had  heard  that  Benedetto 
Gaetani,  that  Pope  Bonifiice,  had  a  ring  in  which  he 
kept  an  evil  spirit.  Brother  Berard  of  Soriano  had 
seen  from  a  window  the  Cardinal  Graetani,  in  a  garden 
below,  draw  a  magic  circle,  and  immolate  a  cock  ovei 
a  fire  in  an  earthen  pot.  The  blood  and  the  flame 
mingled ;  a  thick  smoke  arose.  The  Cardinal  sat  read- 
ing spells  from  a  book,  and  conjuring  up  the  devils. 
He  then  heard  a  terrible  noise  and  wild  voices,  *^  Give 
us  our  share.*'  Gaetani  took  up  the  cask,  and  threw 
it  over  the  wall  —  "  Take  your  share."  The  Cardinal 
then  left  the  gard^i,  and  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his 
most  secret  chamber,  where  throughout  the  night  he 
was  heard  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation,  and  a 
voice,  the  same  voice,  was  heard  to  answer.  This  wit- 
ness deposed  likewise  to  having  seen  Gaetani  worship- 
ping an  idol,  in  which  dwelt  an  evil  spirit  This  idol 
was  given  to  him  by  the  &mous  magician,  Theodore 
of  Bologna,  and  was  worshipped  as  his  God.^ 

Such  was  the  evidence,  the  whole  evidence  which 
appears  (there  may  have  been  more)  so  re-g^„^^ 
volting  to  the  &ith,  so  polluting  to  the  morals,  •^<*«™»- 
so  repulsive  to  decency,  that  it  cannot  be  plainly  re- 
(leated,  yet  adduced  against  the  successor  a£  St.  Peter, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.     What  crimes,  even  for  defama- 

^  Witness  xyi. 
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don,  to  charge  against  a  Pope  I  To  all  this  the  Pope 
and  the  Consistory  were  compelled  to  listen  in  sollen 
patience.  If  trae  —  if  with  a  shadow  of  troth  —  hofw 
monstrous  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  I  If  ahso- 
ntely  and  utterly  ontme  —  if  fonl,  false  libels,  bought 
by  the  gold  of  tiie  Eling  of  France,  suborned  by  the 
unrelenting  hatred,  and  got  up  by  the  legal  subtlety  of 
De  Nogaret  and  the  rest  —  what  humiliation  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  to  have  heard,  received,  recorded  such 
wicked  aspersions,  and  to  have  left  them  unresented, 
unpunished!  The  glaring  contradiction  in  the  ev- 
idence, that  Boni&ce  was  at  once  an  atheist  and  a  wor- 
shipper of  idols,  an  open  scofier  in  pubhc  and  a  super- 
stitious dealer  in  magic  in  private,  is  by  no  means 
sftoAtionof  ^^^  greatest  improbability.  Such  things  have 
^^"^•^  been.  The  direct  and  total  repugnance  of 
such  dauntless,  wanton,  unprovoked  blasphemies,  even 
with  the  vices  charged  against  Boniface,  his  unmeas- 
ured ambition,  consummate  craft,  indomitaUe  pride,  is 
still  more  astounding,  more  utterly  bewildering  to  the 
belief.  But  whatever  the  secret  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion of  Clement,  it  must  be  suppressed ;  however  the 
Cardinals  the  most  attached  to  the  memory  of  Boniface 
might  murmur  and  bum  with  wrath  in  their  hearts, 
they  must  content  themselves  with  just  eluding,  with 
narrowly  averting,  his  condemnation. 

Philip  himself,  either  from  weariness,  dissatisfiiction 
Philip  abao-  with  his  owu  causc,  caprice,  or  the  diversion 
■eoatio^.^'^  of  his  mind  to  other  objects,  consented  to 
abandon  the  persecution  of  the  memory  of  Boni&ce, 
and  to  leave  the  judgment  to  the  Pope.  On  this  the 
ThA  Pop***  gratitude  of  Clement  knows  no  bounds ;  die 
^^-  adulation  of  his  Bull  on  the  occasion  surpaasei 
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belie£  Every  act  of  Philip  is  justified ;  lie  is  altogcthei 
acquitted  of  all  hatred  and  injustice ;  his  whole  conduct 
is  attributed  to  pious  zeal.  *^  The  worthy  head  of  that 
royal  house,  which  had  been  ever  devoted,  had  ever 
offered  themselves  and  the  realm  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  of  Rome,  had  been  com* 
pelled  by  the  reiterated  representations  of  men  of 
character  and  esteem,''  to  investigate  the  reports  un&- 
vorable  to  the  legitimate  election,  to  the  orthodox  doc* 
trine,  and  the  life  of  Pope  Boniface.  The  King's  ftiU 
Parliament  had  urged  him  with  irresistible  unanimity 
to  persist  in  this  course.  **We  therefore,  with  our 
brethren  the  Cardinals,  pronounce  and  decree  that  the 
aforesaid  King,  having  acted,  and  still  acting,  at  the 
frequent  and  repeated  instance  of  these  high  and  grave 
persons,  has  been  and  is  exempt  from  all  blame,  has 
been  incited  by  a  true,  smcere,  and  just  zeal  and  fervor 
for  the  Catholic  faith."  It  was  thus  acknowledged  that 
there  was  a  :trong  primary  case  against  Boniface ;  the 
appeal  to  the  Council  was  admitted ;  every  act  of  vio- 
lence justified,  except  the  last  assault  at  Anagni,  as  to 
which  the  Pope  solemnly  acquitted  the  King  of  all 
complicity.  The  condescension  of  the  King,  "  the  son 
of  benediction  and  grace,"  ^  in  at  length  thus  tardily 
and  ungraciously  remitting  the  judgment  to  the  Pope, 
is  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration.^  Nor  were  wanting 
more  substantial  marks  of  the  Pope's  gratitude.  Every 
Bull  prejudicial  to  the  King,  to  the  nobles,  and  tlie 
realm  of  France  (not  contained  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Decretals),  is  absolutely  cancelled  and  annulled,  ex- 

1  **  Tanqnam  benedictiomB  et  gratis  Alias  '* 

*  "  Kos  itaqae  mansaetodinem  regiam  ac  expertain  in  iis  derotionia  et 
nvaientin  filialii  gratitudinem  qaas  .  .  .  dicto  Regi  iiinmtiu  oredimm  ^ 
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cept  the  two  called  *^  Unam  Sanctam  *'  and  ^^  Bern  doq 
novam/'  and  these  are  to  be  understood  in  the  moder- 
ated sense  assigned  by  the  j^esent  Pontiff.  AH  pro- 
ceedings for  forfeiture  of  privileges,  suspension,  excom 
munication,  interdict,  all  deprivations  or  deposals  against 
the  King,  his  brothers,  subjects,  or  kingdom ;  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  accusers,  prosecutors,  arraigned  in 
the  cause  ;  against  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commons, 
on  account  of  any  accusation,  denunciation,  appeal,  or 
petition  for  the  convocation  of  a  General  Council ;  or 
for  blasphemy,  insult,  injury  by  deed  or  word,  against 
the  said  Boniface,  even  for  his  seizure,  the  assault  on 
his  house  and  person,  the  plunder  of  the  treasure,  or 
other  acts  at  Anagni ;  for  anything  done  in  behalf  of 
the  King  during  his  contest  with  Boniface :  all  such 
proceedings  against  the  living  or  the  dead,  against  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  —  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  em- 
perors, or  kings,  whether  instituted  by  Pope  Bonifiu^ 
or  by  his  successor  Benedict,  are  provisionally^  an- 
nulled, revoked,  cancelled.  ^^And  if  any  aspersion, 
shame,  or  blame,  shall  have  occurred  to  any  one  out 
of  these  denunciations,  and  charges  against  Boni&ce, 
whether  during  his  life  or  after  his  death,  or  any  pros- 
ecution be  hereafter  instituted  on  that  account,  these 
we  absolutely  abolish  and  declare  null  and  void,"* 

In  order  that  the  memory  of  these  things  be  uttoxly 
extinguished,  the  proceedings  of  every  kind  against 
France  are,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be 
erased  within  four  months  from  the  capitular  books  and 
registers  of  the  Holy  See.*    The  archives  of  the  Par 

1 "  Ex  cautdft." 

«  The  Bun  dated  May,  1811.  —  Dapuy,  Preuves. 

*  In  Rajnaldus  (rab  ann.)  is  a  fUl  acoonnt  of  the  Bulla  and  paaM^ea  of 
Built  entirely  erased  for  the  gratification  of  King  Philip  from  the  Pfepai 
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pacy  are  to  retain  no  single  procedure  injurious  to  the 
liang  of  France,  or  to  those,  whoever  they  may  be, 
who  are  thus  amply  justified  for  all  their  most  virulent 
persecution,  for  all  their  contumacious  resistance,  for 
the  foulest  charges,  for  charges  of  atheism,  simony, 
whoredom,  sodomy,  witchcraft,  heresy,  against  the 
deceased  Pope. 

Rfteen  persons  only  are  exempted  from  this  sweeping 
amnesty,  or  more  than  amnesty ;  among  them  punighment 
William  de  Nogaret,  Reginald  Supino  and  his  S^n^^^ 
son,  the  other  insurgents  of  Anagni,  and  *•• 
Sciarra  Colonna.  These  Philip,  no  doubt  by  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  Pope,  surrendered  to  the  mock- 
ery of  punishment,  punishment  which  might  or  might 
not  be  enforced.  The  penance  appointed  to  the  rest 
does  not  appear ;  but  even  William  de  Nogaret  obtained 
provisional  absolution.^  The  Pope,  solicitous  for  the 
wdfare  of  his  soul,  and  in  regard  to  the  pressing  suppli- 
cations of  the  Ejng,  imposed  this  penance.  At  the  next 
general  Crusade  Nogaret  should  in  person  set  out  with 
arms  and  horses  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  serve  for 
life,  unless  his  term  of  service  should  be  shortened  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Pope  or  his  successor.  In  the  mean 
time,  till  this  general  Crusade  (never  to  come  to  pass), 
he  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  certain  shrines  and 
holy  places,  one  at  Boulogne-suivMer,  one  at  St.  James 
of  Compostella.^  Such  was  the  sentence  on  the  as- 
sailant, almost  the  assassin,  of  a  Pope ;  on  the  perse* 
cutor  of  his  memory  by  the  most  odious  accusations ;  if 
those  accusations  were  ialse,  the  suborner  of  the  most 

records;  <3^  coone  they  were  preserved  by  the  pious  care  of  the  partiMiii 
of  Bonifiice.    See  also  Preuves,  p.  606. 

1  **  Absolvimus  ad  cautelam/* 

s  Ptolemj  of  Lucca  calls  this  "  penitentia  dura.** 
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monstrous  i^stem  of  ialsehood,  calumnj,  and  peijoiy. 
The  Pope  received  one  hundred  thousand  florins  frcnn 
the  King's  ambassador  as  a  reward  for  his  labors  in  this 
cause.^  This  Bull  of  Clement  V.'  broke  forever  the 
spell  of  the  Pontifical  antocracj.  A  King  might  ap- 
peal to  a  Council  against  a  Pope,  violate  his  personal 
sanctity,  constitute  himself  the  public  prosecutor  by 
himself  or  by  his  agents  for  heresy,  for  immorality,  in- 
vent or  accredit  the  most  hatefiil  and  loadisome  chai^ges, 
all  with  impunity,  all  even  without  substantial  censure. 
The  Coimcil  of  Vienne  met  at  length ;  the  number  of 
Oei.  15  to  prelates  is  variously  stated  fi-om  three  hundred 
S^^-  to  one  hundred  and  forty.*  It  is  said  that 
Tiemn.  Bishops  werc  present  firom  Spain,  Germany, 
Denmark,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy.  It  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  an  (Ecumenic  Council.  The 
Pope  proposed  three  questions :  I.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple ;  II.  The  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  (the  formal  object  of  every  later  Council, 
but  which  had  sunk  into  a  form) ;  III.  The  reforma- 
tion of  manners  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
afiair  of  the  Templars  was  the  first.  It  might  se^n 
that  this  whole  inquiry  had  been  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
Tet  had  the  Pope  made  further  preparation  for  the 
strong  measure  determined  upon.  The  orders  to  the 
King  of  Spain  to  apply  tortures  fi>r  the  extorticm  of 
confession  had  been  renewed.^    The  Templars  were  to 

1  Ptolem.  Luc.  apnd  Baluziom,  p.  iO.  ^  Tunc  ambMiatores  Begis  oib- 
tnnt  camersB  Domini  Papoi  centum  miUia  florinonim  qu«i»i  pro  qoadam  r»> 

oompensatione  laborum  circa  dictam  causam." 

«  Dated  May,  1811. 

*  Villanl  gives  the  larger  number,  the  continuator  of  Nangis  the  smalkr 
Has  the  French  writer  given  only  the  French  prelates? 

^  **  Ad  eliciendam  veritatem  religioso  fore  tortori  tradendos,"  —  J>ttar</ 
Clement  to  King  of  Spain,  quoted  hv  Baynouard,  p.  166. 
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be  secure  in  no  paxt  of  Christendom.  The  same  ter- 
rible instructions  had  been  sent  to  the  Latin  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  the  Bishops  of  Negropont,  Fama- 
gusta,  and  Nicosia.^  Two  thousand  depositions  had 
been  accumulated,  perhaps  now  slumber  in  the  Vatican. 
But  unexpected  difficulties  arose.  On  a  sudden  nine 
Templars,  who  had  lurked  in  safe  concealment,  per- 
haps in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura  or  the  Alps,  ap- 
peared before  the  Council,  and  demanded  to  be  heard 
in  defence  of  the  Order.  The  Pope  was  not  present 
No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  this  daring  act  than  he  com- 
manded the  nine  intrepid  defenders  of  their  Order  to 
be  seized  and  cast  into  prison.  He  wrote  in  all  haste 
to  the  Bang  to  acquaint  him  with  this  untoward  inter- 
ruption.^ But  embarrassments  increased:  the  acts 
were  read  before  the  Fathers  of  the  Council ;  all  the 
foreign  prelates  except  one  Italian,  all  the  French  prel- 
ates except  three,  concurred  in  the  justice  of  admitting 
the  Order  to  a  hearing  and  defence  befoi-e  the  CoimciL 
These  three  were  Peter  of  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of 
Eheims,  who  had  burned  the  Templars  at  8enlis; 
Philip  de  Marigny  -of  Sens,  who  had  committed  the 
fifty-four  Knights  to  the  flames  in  Paris ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Eouen,  the  successor  of  Bertrand  de  Troyes, 
who  had  presided  at  Pont  de  TArche.^     The  Pope 


^  "  Ad  habendam  ab  eis  veritatifl  plemtadiQem  promptiorem  tormentis  el 
qasBstionibus,  si  sponte  confiteri  nolaerint,  experiri  procnretis.**  —  Apud 
Baynald.  1811,  c.  liiL 

>  The  letter  in  Baynouard,  p.  177.  Baynouard  is  nnfortanately  seiied 
with  a  fit  of  eloquence,  and  inserts  a  long  speech  which  one  of  the  Fathen 
of  the  oooncil  ought  to  have  spoken.    The  letter  is  dated  Dec  11. 

•  <«  In  h4c  iententift  concordant  omnes  prslatl  Italiss  pneter  unum,  Hi** 
oaniie,  Theutoniie,  Daniee,  An^lise,  Sootin,  et  Hibemin.  Item  Gallici, 
pTBter  tree  Metropolitanoe,  videlicet  Remensem,  Senonensem  et  Bothoma- 
gensem."  — Ptolem.  Luc  Vit.  II.  p.  48.  Compare  Walsingham.  This  waa 
Ib  the  beginning  of  December 
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was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  Council  for  a  time.  Thfi 
winter  wore  away  in  private  discussions.^  The  awe  of 
the  King's  presence  was  necessary  to  strengthen  die 
Pope,  and  to  intimidate  the  Council.  The  King  had 
immmoned  an  assembly  of  the  realm  at  Lyons,  now 
annexed  to  his  kingdom*  The  avowed  object  was  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  CounciL^ 
The  Pope  took  courage  ;  he  summoned  the  prelates  on 
whom  he  could  depend  to  a  secret  consistory  with  the 
Cardinals.  He  announced  that  he  had  determined,  by 
way  of  prudent  provision,*  not  of  condemnation,  to 
abolish  the  Order  ^of  Templars :  he  reserved  to  himself 
and  to  the  Church  the  disposal  of  their  persons  and  of 
AD.  1812.  their  estates.  On  April  3  this  act  of  dissolu- 
tion was  published  in  the  full  Council  on  the  absolute 
and  sole  authority  of  the  Pope.  This  &mous  Ord^ 
was  declared  to  be  extinct ;  the  proclamation  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  *  and  his  brother.  We 
have  already  described  the  award  of  the  estates  to  die 
Knights  of  St.  John,  the  impoverishment  of  that  Or- 
der* by  this  splendid  boon,  or  traflSc,*  as  it  was  called 
by  the  enemies  of  Clement. 

Clement,  perhaps,  had  rejoiced  in  secret  at  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Council  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Tem* 
plars.  It  aided  him  in  extorting  the  price  of  the 
important  concession  from  King  Philip,  the  reservation 
to  his  own  judgment  of  the  sacred  and  perilous  treasure 
of  liis  predecessor's  memory. 

1  Bernard  Guido.    Vit  IIL  Clement  Compare  lY.  et  VL 

s  Hist  de  Langaedoc,  xxix.  c.  83,  p.  162. 

« •*  Per  providonen." 

<  '*  Cai  negotiun  erat  oordi.** 

$  <*  Dnde  depaaperata  est  mansio  hospitalis,  qiuB  se  exifltimalMit  iada  opi* 
kntM  fieri."  —  S.  Antoninns;  eee  above,  p.  480. 

•  "  Papa  vero  statim  bona  Templi  infinito  thesanro  FratriboB  f 
^talis  S.  Joannia.** .-  Hocsemius,  Gest  Pontiflc  Leoden. 
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The  Council,  which  had  now  resumed  its  sittings^ 
was,  not  in  this  point  alone,  manifestly  disin-  Defcndenof 
clined  to  snbmit  to  the  absolute  control  of  £2^^ 
French  influence.  It  asserted  its  independent  ^'**'***«"* 
dignity  in  the  addresses  to  which  it  had  listened  on  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses :  it  had  shown  a  strong 
hierarchical  spirit.  No  doubt  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Philip's  power,  beyond  the  pale  of  Ghibelline  animosi* 
ty,  beyond  that  of  the  lower  Franciscans,  whose  fanati* 
cal  admiration  of  Coelestine  had  become  implacable 
hatred  to  Boniface,  the  prosecution  of  the  Pope's  mem- 
ory was  odious.  If  it  rested  on  any  just  grounds,  it 
was  an  irreverent  exposure  of  the  nakedness  of  their 
common  &ther ;  if  groundless,  a  wanton  and  wicked 
sacrilege.  When,  therefore,  three  Cardinals,  Richard 
of  Sienna,  master  of  the  civil  law,  John  of  Namur,  as 
eminent  in  theology,  and  Gentili,  the  most  consummate 
decretalist,  appeared  in  the  Council  to  defend  the  ortho^ 
doxy  and  holy  life  of  Pope  Boniface ;  when  two  Cata- 
lan Knights  threw  down  their  gauntlets,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  wager 
of  battle :  Clement  interposed  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Templars,  any  adjournment.  He  regarded  not  the 
con&sion  of  the  King  and  his  partisans.  The  King 
was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  this  absolute  acquit- 
tal, either  by  positive  decree ;  or,  in  defeult  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  accuser,  of  any  opponent  against  the 
the(dogians  or  the  knights,  to  accept  an  edict  that  no 
harm  or  prejudice  should  accrue  to  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors for  the  part  which  they  had  been  compelled  by 
duty  and  by  zeal  to  take  against  Pope  Boniface.^ 

A  The  vindication  of  the  ikme  of  Bonifkce  hy  the  Council  of  Yienne  Is 
diepated,  F.  Pftgi,  arguing  fVom  the  Uuct  that  the  affair  was  not  included  ii 
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Tlie  Ck)uiicil  of  Vienne  had  thus  acquiesced  in  tlw 
Acta  of  the  determination  of  the  first  object  for  which  it 
vieuM.  had  been  summoned,  the  suppression  oi  the 
Templars.  The  assembly  listened  with  decent  outward 
sympathy  to  the  old  weariscmie  account  of  tlie  captivity 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  progress  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan arms  in  the  East.  But  the  crusading  fire  was 
burnt  out ;  there  was  hardly  a  flash  or  gleam  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  seemed,  however,  disposed  to  enter  with 
greater  earnestness  on  the  reformation  of  manners  and 
discipline,  and  the  supi^ression  of  certain  dangerous 
dissidents  from  that  discipline.  On  the  former  subject 
the  Fathers  heard  with  respectful  &vor  two  remarkable 
addresses.  The  first  was  from  the  Bishop  of  Mende, 
one  of  the  assessors  at  the  examination  of  the  Tem- 
plars; and  this  address  raises  the  character  of  that 
prelate  so  highly,  that  his  testimony  on  their  condemna- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  unfavorable  evidence  on  record 
against  them.  The  other  came  from  a  prelate  of  great 
gravity,  learning,  and  piety,  whose  name  has  not  sur- 
vived. These  addresses,  however,  which  led  to  no  im- 
mediate result,  may  come  before  us  in  a  general  view 
of  the  Christianity  of  this  great  epoch,  the  culmination 
of  the  Papal  power  under  Boniface  VIII.,  its  ra[Hd 

the  sammons,  or  among  the  three  sabjects  proposed  for  the  consideratlQB  d 
the  Ck>uncil,  that  it  was  not  broaght  before  them.  Baynaldiu  relia  on  the 
passage  of  Yillani,  on  which  he  accnmulates  much  irrelevant  matter,  with- 
out strengthening  his  cause.  The  statement  in  the  text  appears  to  me  ts 
reconcile  all  difficoltieB.  It  was,  throughout,  the  policj  of  the  Pope  Co  keep 
this  dangerous  business  entirely  m  his  own  hands;  this  he  had  extorted 
with  g^-eat  dexterity  and  at  great  sacrifice  fVom  the  King.  Till  he  knew 
that  he  could  trust  the  CounciL  he  had  no  thoaght  of  permitting  the  Cooa- 
cil  to  interfore  (it  was  an  unsafe  precedent);  but  when  sure  of  its  tamper, 
he  was  glad  to  take  the  Prelates*  judgment  in  confirmation  of  his  own:  he 
tiius  at  the  same  time  maintained  his  own  sole  and  superior  right  of  judg^ 
nent,  and  backed  it,  against  the  King,  with  the  authority  of  the  CoundL 
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decline  under  the  Popes  at  Avignon.  So,  too,  the  con- 
demnation of  that  singular  sect  or  offset  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Fraticelli,  will  form  part  of  the  history  of 
that  body,  which  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  sects 
in  preparation  of  th*^  Lollards,  of  Wycliffe,  perhaps  of 
the  great  Reformation,  in  the  ininds  of  Uie  people 
throughout  Christendom,  as  the  disseminators  of  doo* 
trines  essential^,  yitally,  anti-Papal. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

HENBT  OF  LUXSMBUBG.    ITALT. 

PoPB  Clement  —  at  the  cost  of  much  of  the  Papal 
dignity ;  at  the  cost  of  Christian  mercy,  even  if  the 
Templars,  tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake,  were 
guilty ;  at  the  cost  of  truth  and  justice  if  they  were 
innocent  —  had  baffled  the  King  of  France,  and  had 
averted  the  fatal  blow,  the  condemnation  of  Pqw 
Boni&ce.  Even  of  the  spoils  of  the  Templars  he 
had  rescued  a  large  part,  die  whole  landed  property, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  King ;  he  had  ^i- 
riched  himself,  his  death  will  hereafter  show  to  what 
enormous  amount.  But  the  subtle  Gascon  had  done 
greater  service  to  Christendom  by  thwarting  the  views 
of  the  French  monarch  upon  a  predominance  in  the 
Western  world  dangerous  to  her  Uberties  and  wel- 
&re.  Never  was  Europe  in  greater  peril  of  fidling, 
if  not  under  one  sovereignty,  under  the  dominion, 
and  that  the  most  tyrannical  dominion,  of  one  house. 
Philip  was  king  indeed  in  France :  in  many  of  his 
worst  acts  of  oppression  the  nation,  the  ccHumonalty 
itself,  had  backed  the  King.  Even  the  Church,  so 
long  as  he  plundered  and  trampled  on  others,  was 
on  his  side.  The  greater  Metropolitan  Sees  were 
filled  with  his  creatures.  Princes  <^  the  house  of 
France  sat  on  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Hungaij. 
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The  feeble  Edward  II.  of  England  was  his  son-in** 
law.  The  Empire,  if  obtained  by  Charles  of  Valois, 
had  involved  not  merely  the  supreme  rale  in  Ger« 
many,  but  the  mastery  in  Italy.  Clement  would  not 
have  dared  to  refuse  the  imperial  crown,  and  under 
such  an  Emperor  where  was  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  cities  ?  The  Papal  territory  would  have  been 
held  at  his  mercy. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  had  redeemec 
Christendom  from  this  danger.  This  ^^^o-Bmaroe 
tion  had  been  managed  with  unrivalled  skill  I''>»«°^"k- 
by  Peter  Ashpalter,  Archbishop  of  Mentz.^  This  re- 
markable man  (an  unusual  case)  was  not  of  noble 
birth  ;  he  had  been  bred  a  physician  ;  it  was  said 
that  he  had  rendered  the  Pope  great  service  by  ad- 
vice concerning  his  health,  and  had  thus  acquired  a 
strong  influence  over  his  mind.  Archbishop  Peter 
first  contrived  the  elevation  of  Henry's  brother  to  the 
Electoral  See  of  Treves.  Two  of  the  lay  electors, 
out  of  jealousy  towards  the  other  competi-jj^j^jy^ 
tors  for  the  crown,  were  won  over.  Henry  ^^^ 
of  Luxemburg  was  proclaimed  at  Frankfort.  The 
new  King  of  the  Romans  was  at  once  a  just,  a  relig- 
ious, and  a  popular  sovereign.^  He  had  put  down 
the  robbers,  and  exercised  rigid  but  impartial  jus- 
tice in  his  own  small  territory.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  in  arms.  At  the 
tournament  no  knight  in  Europe  could  unhorse  Henry 
of  Luxemburg.     Soon  after   his  elevation  his  indi- 


1  This  is  well  toU  bj  Schmidt— Ctoschichte  der  Deatschen,  viL  e.  i. 

s  Justus  et  religiosos  et  in  srmis  strenoas  Aiit  Hocsemins,  apad  Chm» 
petimlle,  Hist  Pontif.  Leoden.  See  the  description  of  his  person  in  Ai- 
b«rt  Mnsiat.  L  13. 
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gent  house  was  enriched  and  strengthened  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  the  heiress  of  Boh^nia. 

The  Pope  had  taken  no  ostensible  part  in  the 
election.  When  Henry  of  Luxemburg  sent  an  em- 
bassage of  nobles  and  great  prelates  to  demand  the 
imperial  crown,  Clement  had  no  pretext,  he  had  in- 
deed no  disposition,  to  refuse  that  which  was  in  the 
common  order  of  things,  Philip  might  brood  in  se- 
cret over  this  politic  attempt  of  the  Pope  after  eman- 
cipation, yet  had  no  right  to  take  umbrage. 

In  a  solemn  diet  at  Spires  Henry,  King  of  the  Ko- 
DiAfta  mans,  declared,  amid  universal  acclamation, 
Aog.  21, 1809.  his  resolution  to  descend  into  Italy  to  assert 
the  imperial  rights,  and  to  receive  the  Csesarean  crown 
at  Rome.  Clement  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  ai^ 
fairs  of  Italy:  he  was  still  Lord  of  Romagna,  and 
drew  his  revenues  fix)m  the  Papal  territory.  But  he 
had  no  Italian  prepossessions.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  probably  determined  never  to  set  his  foot  in  that 
unruly  city.  His  court  was  a  court  of  French  Car- 
dinals, increased  at  each  successive  promotion.  He 
had  indeed  interfered  to  save  Pistoia  firom  the  cruel 
hands  of  Guelfic  Florence ;  but  Florence  had  treated 
ThePop«'i  ^is  threatened  anathema  with  sewn.  Bo- 
^^'  logna,  struck  with  interdict  by  the  angry 
Legate  for  aidihg  Florence,  had  made  indeed  sub- 
mission, but  not  till  she  had  forced  the  Legate  to 
an  ignominious  flight  to  save  his  life.  Clement  had 
maintained  a  violent  contest  with  Venice  for  Wear- 
rara.  Venice  had  struck  a  vigorous  blow  by  the 
seizure  of  Ferrara,  and  the  contemptuous  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  asserted  rights  of  the  Pope  in  that 
city.     The  Venetians  scorned  the  interdict  thundered 
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against  their  whole  territory  by  the  Pope.  Clement 
found  a  foe  against  whom  he  dared  pnt  forth  all  the 
terrors  of  his  spiritual  power.  He  prohibited  all  re- 
ligious rites  in  Venice,  declared  the  Doge  and  mag- 
istrates infamous,  commanded  all  ecclesiastics  to  quit 
the  territory  except  a  few  to  baptize  iniants,  and  to 
administer  extreme  unction  to  the  dying.  If  they 
persisted  in  their  contumacy,  he  declared  the  Doge 
Gradenigo  degraded  from  his  high  office,  and  all  es- 
tates of  Venetians  confiscate ;  kings  were  summoned 
to  take  up  arms  against  them  till  they  should  restore 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  The  Venetians  conde- 
scended to  send  an  ambassador ;  but  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferrara,  they  made  no  sign  of  concession.  But 
Venice  was  vulnerable  through  her  wealth ;  the  Pope 
struck  a  blow  at  her  vital  part.  She  had  factories, 
vast  stores  of  rich  merchandise  in  every  great  haven, 
in  every  distant  land.  The  Pope  issued  a  brief,  sum 
moning  all  Kings,  all  rulers,  all  cities  to  plunder  the 
forfeited  merchandise  of  Venice,  and  to  reduce  the 
Venetians  to  slavery.  The  Pope's  admonitions  to 
peace,  his  warnings  to  kings  and  nations  to  abstain 
from  unchristian  injury  to  each  other,  had  long  lost 
their  power.  But  a  Papal  license  or  rather  exhor- 
tation to  plunder,  to  plunder  peaceful  and  defence- 
less &ctories,  was  too  tempting  an  act  of  obedience. 
Everywhere  their  merchandise  was  seized,  their  facto- 
ries pillaged,  their  traders  outraged.^  Venice  quailed ; 
yet  it  needed  the  utmost  activity  in  the  warlike  Leg- 
ate, the  Cardinal  Pelagru,  at  the  head  of  troops  firom 

1  **QiiA  de  ro  data  ploribus  provindis  acRegibas  impena.*'  — Baynal* 
dns  sab  ann.,  with  authoritiei. 
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all  quarters,  to  reconquer  Ferrara.  He  slew  six  thoo- 
sand  men. 

On  a  sndden  Clement  totally  changed  the  immune 
rial  policy  of  the  Popes.  He  did  not  throw  oflF,  but  he 
quietly  let  &11,  the  French  alliance:  he  was  in  dose 
league  with  the  Emperor :  ^  the  Pope  became  a  Ghibd- 
line.  If  the  Papal  and  Imperial  banners  were  not 
unfolded  together,  the  Papal  Legate  was  by  the  side  oi 
the  Emperor.  The  refractory  cities  were  menaced 
with  the  concurrent  ban  of  the  Empire  and  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Church. 

Henry,  rather  more  than  a  year  after  the  Diet  at 
Heniyin  Spircs,  descended  upon  Italy,  but  with  no 
Oct.  28, 1810.  considerable  German  force,'  to  achieve  that 
in  which  had  been  discomfited  the  Othos,  Henrys,  and 
Fredericks.  Guelfe  and  Ghibellines  watched  his  move- 
ments with  unquiet  jealousy.  He  assumed  a  lofty  supe- 
riority to  all  factious  views.'  The  cities  Turin,  Asti, 
Vercelli,  Novara,  opened  their  gates.*  Henry  reinstat- 
ed the  exiled  Guelfs  in  Ghibelline,  the  Ghibellines  in 
Biuan.  Guelfic,  citics.   He  approached  Milan.    Guide 

della  Torre,  the  head  of  the  ruling  Guelfic  &cdQn,  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  King  at  Spires,  ^^  he  would  lead 
him  with  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  as  on  a  pleasure-party, 

^  See  Cleiiient*8  letter  to  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  July  98, 1809.  Alto  thm 
Treaty  dated  at  Lauaanne  Septamber  11, 1810. — Hommiaota  QennaiiuBi, 
ir.  501. 

s  Ferretus  Vicentinua  gives  5000  Germana. 

>  **  Cnjusquam  cum  Bubjectia  pactionia  impatfena,  (Hboleoge  Quelftfra 
partiniii  mentioneiii  abborrena,  concta  absoluto  an^eoCcna  napariD."— 
Alb.  Mussat  i.  18. 

4  See  Iter  Italicnm  by  Heiuy*s  ftvorite  oounaellor.  The  Bidiop  of  Bs- 
thronto  giyee  a  lively  account  of  all  hia  march,  eqMcially  of  the  fiSihopTa 
own  peTBonal  adventures.  It  has  been  reprinted  (after  Beober  aai  Ma- 
ratori)  oy  Boehmer.  —  Pontes  Rer.  German.  L  80. 
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through  all  Lombardy."  Guido  was  now  irresolnte. 
The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  nephew  of  Guidoy  but 
his  mortal  enemy,  entreated  the  Eing^s  good  dm.28,i810. 
offices  for  the  release  of  three  of  his  kindred,  imprisoned 
by  Delia  Torre.  King  Henry  issued  his  orders ;  Gruido 
refused  to  obey.  Yet  Milan  did  not  dose  her  gates  on 
the  King.  Guido  occupied  the  palace  of  the  common- 
alty; he  would  not  dismiss  his  armed  guard  of  one 
thousand  men.  Besides  this,  he  had  at  his  command  in 
one  street  ten  thousand  men,  not,  he  averred,  against 
the  King,  but  against  his  enemy,  the  Archbishop, 
Henry  lodged  in  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  there 
kept  his  Christmas.  On  the  day  after,  peace  was  sworn 
between  Guido  della  Torre,  his  nephew  the  Archbish- 
op, and  Matteo  Yisconti :  they  exchanged  the  Jan.  6,  isu. 
kiss  of  peace.^  On  the  Epiphany  Henry  was  crowned 
with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy,  not  at  Monza,  but  in  the 
Ambrosian  Church  at  Milan ;  the  people  wept  tears  of 
joy.  Guido  gave  up  the  palace  of  the  commonalty  to 
the  King.  All  the  cities  of  Lombardy  were  present  by 
their  Syndics ;  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  except 
Genoa  and  Venice,  who  nevertheless  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  King.*  Henry  calmly  pursued  his 
work  of  pacification.  He  placed  Vicars  in  the  cities 
from  the  Alps  to  Bologna,  and  forced  them  to  admit 
the  exiles.  Como  received  the  Guelfi,  the  Ghibellines 
entered  Brescia.  Mantua  admitted  the  Ghibellines, 
Piacenza  the  Guelfs.  Verona  alone  obstinately  refused 
to  receive  Count  Boniface  and  the  Guelfs :  her  strong 

s  MAmkabilHer,  atinam  fideliter  oscolatL**  —Iter  ItaL 

fl  **  They  said  many  things  to  excuse  themselves  from  swearing  (writes 

the  Bishop  of  Buthronto),  which  I  do  not  recollect,  excepting  that  they 

(the  Venetians)  are  a  qointessencOf  and  will  belong  neither  to  the  Church 

BOr  to  the  Emperor,  nor  to  th  3  sea  nor  to  the  land."  — Iter  Italicum,  p. 
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walls  defied  the  Emperor.  In  Mflan  the  leaders  of  the 
fiictions  vied  in  their  offerings  to  Heniy.  William  di 
Posterla  proposed  a  vote  of  fi^  thousand  florins,  but 
added  a  donative  to  the  Empress.  Gnido  della  Torre 
outbid  his  rival :  "  We  are  a  great  and  wealthy  city ; 
one  hundred  thousand  is  not  too  much  for  so  noble  a 
sovereign."  The  Grermans  were  alienated  from  the 
parsimonious  Yiscontis  ;  Guido,  they  averred,  was  the 
Emperor's  friend  ;  but  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  cveAj  leader  feresaw  that  Milan,  when  the  tax 
came  to  be  levied,  would  rise  to  shake  oS  the  burdoi. 
The  Emperor,  to  secure  the  dty  in  his  absence,  de- 
manded that  Gfty  of  the  great  nobles  and  leaders, 
chosen  half  from  the  Guelfs,  half  firom  the  Ghibellines, 
should  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  do  honor  to  his 
coronation.  The  Guelfs  were  to  name  twenty-five 
Ghibellines,  the  Ghibellines  twen^-five  Guel&.  But 
this  mode  of  election  failed ;  neither  Guide  nor  Vla- 
conti  would  quit  the  city.  Gnido  allied  iU  health ; 
lab.  12.  ^e  King's  physician  declared  the  excuse  fidae. 
But  the  assessment  of  this  vast  sum,  though  the  Ger- 
mans were  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  much  had 
been  paid,  inflamed  the  people.  Frays  broke  out  be- 
inranMttoii  twecu  the  Germans  and  the  Milanese ;  proc- 
inMikD.  lamations  were  issued,  forbidding  the  Ital- 
ians to  bear  arms.  On  a  sudden  a  cry  was  heard, 
^^ Death  to  the  Germans!  Peace  between  the  Lord 
Guide  and  the  Lord,  Matteo  I  "  Visconti  was  seised, 
carried  before  the  King,  and  dismissed  unharmed.  The 
Germans  rushed  to  arms ;  they  were  joined  by  Vis- 
conti's  fiiction ;  much  slaughter,  much  plunder  ensued.^ 

1  **  Mnlti  mortui  et  yulnerati,  si  ju8t6  Deos  sdt*'    So  writes  Uie  pftooi 
Bi«hop,  who  had  apprehended  and,  aa  he  says,  saved  the  lift  oi;  Visconti. 
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Gtiido  della  Torre  fled;  his  palace  fortress  was  8iu> 
prised  and  ransacked :  great  stores  of  militaiy  weapons 
were  fonnd,  arrows  tipped  with  Greek  fire,  and  bidists. 
No  sooner  was  Milan  heard  to  be  in  insurrection, 
than  Crema,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Brescia,  rose.  May  19,  isu. 
The  first  were  speedily  subdued ;  Cremona  gj^^  ^ 
severely  punished.  Brescia  alone  stood  an  ®»*«»^ 
obstinate  siege.  The  Emperor's  brother  Waleran  fell 
in  the  trenches :  many  (Germans  were  hanged  upon  the 
walls.  The  new  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope  was  here  ostentatiously  proclaimed.  Two 
of  the  cardinals  appointed  to  crown  the  Emperor,  the 
Bishops  of  St.  Sabina  and  of  Ostia,  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  Brescia.  The  gates  flew  open:  they 
passed  the  streets  amid  acclamations — ^*  Long  live  our 
Mother  the  Church ;  long  live  the  Pope  and  the  Holy 
Cardinals."  The  Cardinal  of  Ostia  addressed  the  com- 
monalty in  a  lofty  harangue.  He  sternly  reproved 
them  for  not  having  received  that  blessed  son  of  the 
Church,  Henry  King  of  the  Romans,  who  came  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord :  "  They  were  in  insurrection  against 
the  ordinance  of  Almighty  God,  against  the  monitions 
of  the  Pope :  they  must  look  for  no  better  fiite  than 
befell  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  The  Captain  of  the 
people  answered  in  their  name  —  "  They  were  ready  to 
obey  the  Pope  and  a  lawful  Emperor.  Heniy  was  no 
emperor,  but  a  spoiler,  who  expelled  the  Guelfi  from 
the  cities,  and  gave  them  up  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghib- 
ellines ;  he  was  reviving  the  schism  of  the  Emperor 
Frederickp"  The  Cardinals  withdrew  for  a  time  in 
ignominious  silence.  Brescia  still  held  out:  Henry 
urged  the  Cardinals  to  issue  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation.    "  For  exconununication,"  was  the  reply,  **  the 
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Italians  care  nothing.  How  have  the  Ilorentines  treat- 
ed that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia,  the  Bolognese  that  of 
Cardinal  Napoleon,  those  of  Milan  that  of  the  Lord 
Pelagins  ?  "  ^  Famine  at  length  reduced  the  obstinate 
town.  They  consented  to  the  mediation  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  Henry  entered  Brescia.  The  want  of  monqr 
led  him  to  compound  for  the  treason  by  a  mulct  of  70,- 
000  florins.  Henry^s  poverty  compelled  him  to  other 
acts,  ignominious,  even  treacherous,  as  it  seemed  to  his 
most  loyal  counseUors.^ 

Henry  advanced  to  Grenoa:  the  city  submitted  in 
Btpt  is-a.  the  amplest  manner.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
Emperor  left  Lombardy  than  a  new  Ouelfic  league 
sprung  up  behind  him.  Throughout  Italy,  the  Guelfi, 
more  Papalist  than  the  Pope,  disclaimed  the  Emperor, 
though  under  the  escort  of  cardinal  legates.  At  Genoa, 
died  his  Queen,  Margarita.  To  Genoa  came  ambas- 
sadors firom  the  head  of  the  Gruelfe,  Robert  King  ci 
11,^^^  Naples.  N^otiations  were  commenced  for  a 
'**•  marriage  between  the  houses  of  Luxembuig 

and  Naples ;  but  Robert  demanded  the  oflSce  of  Sen- 
ator <^  Rome,  and  before  terms  could  be  conduded, 
news  arrived  that  John,  brother  of  King  Robert,  was 
in  Rome  with  an  armed  force.  Henry  moved  to  Ghib- 
dline  Pisa ;  he  was  welcomed  with  joy.    In  the  mean 

^  Albert  Hnsnto  apad  Mnratori,  R.  I.  8.  I  have  endacvored  to  rwoa- 
cfle  this  aooooot  with  the  Iter  Italicom.  I  imdentuid  the  nine  ftct  tc  he 
•Uoded  to,  page  9Q0:  **  Domini  Cardinalea  de  paoe  laboraTenmt** 

>  **  I  protested,  but  protested  in  rain  **  (writes  the  Bishop  of  BnthractoX 
**  against  five  acts  of  my  master.  To  the  doubtftil  Philip  of  Savoj  be  gcsalp 
ed,  for  a  loan  of  85,000  florins,  the  lordship  orer  Pavia,  VerceUi,  Novaim:  ta 
Matteo  Visconti,  for  50,000,  that  of  Milan:  to  Gnilberto  dl  Gocn^lo,  tlM 
Gaelfic  tyrant  of  Parma,  for  an  unknown  snm,  that  of  Beggio:  to  Can  dl 
Verona,  who  obstinately  reiiised  to  admit  a  single  OneU;  that  of  V« 
laPasaerino,  that  of  Ifantoa.*'  —  Iter  Itaficam,  p.  M. 
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time  Gnelfic  Florence  not  merely  would  not  admit 
Pandnlph  Sayelli,  the  Pope's  Notary,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Buthronto,  Henry's  ambassadors ;  they  threatened 
to  seize  them,  as  loaded  with  gold  to  bribe  the  Ghibel- 
lines  to  insurrection.  The  ambassadors  had  many  wild 
adventures  in  the  Apennines,  were  plundered,  in  peril 
of  captivity.  Some  Tuscan  cities,  more  Tuscan  lords, 
swore  alliance  to  the  Emperor,  whether  firom  loy- 
alty or  hatred  of  Florence.  The  ambassadors  arrived 
before  Rome.^  The  city  was  occupied  by  John  of 
Naples.  He  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  himself 
in  the  city,  not  strong  enough  to  keep  down  the  Impe- 
rialists. There  was  parley,  delay,  exchange  of  de» 
mands.  John  insisted  on  fortifying  the  Ponte  Molle. 
To  the  demand,  among  others,  of  cooperation  in  recon- 
ciling the  rival  houses- of  Orsini  and  C!olonna,  he  sternly 
answered,  ^^  The  Colonnas  are  my  enemies  ;  with  them 
I  will  have  neither  truce  nor  treaty."  He  at  length 
hurled  defiance  against  the  Emperor. 

Henry  himself  set  out  from  Pisa,  and  advanced  tow- 
ards Rome  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Heuy  ad 
horse.  With  Eling  Robert  of  Naples  it  was  B«n». 
neither  peace  nor  war.  Prince  John  still  held  the 
Ponte  Molle.  On  the  appearance  of  King  Henry  he 
was  summoned  to  withdraw  his  troops.  He  withdrew, 
he  said,  "for  his  own  ends  —  not  at  the  Emperor's 
command."  The  Germans  charged  over  the  bridge ; 
a  tower  still  manned  by  Neapolitans  hurled  down  mis- 
siles ;  it  was  with  difficulty  stormed.  The  Pope's  Em- 
peror, with  the  Cardinals  commissioned  by  the  Pope 
to  crown  him,  entered  Rome :  he  occupied,  with  the 
OhibelUnes,  the  city  on  one  side  of  the  Tiber;  the 

I  This  k  tlie  nuMt  carioas  part  of  the  Iter  ItaUooa. 
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Capitol  was  forced  to  snbmit  Beyond  the  Tiber 
were  John  of  Naples  and  the  Gnelfic  Ordni.  Neither 
had  strength  to  dispossess  the  other.  Bnt  St.  Peter's 
was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  magnificent 
ceremonial,  which  Pope  Clement  had  drawn  out  at 
great  length  for  the  coronation  of  Henry,  conld  not 
take  place.  He  mnst  submit  to  recdye  the  crown 
jiii»»  ^^^  hnmbler  pomp  in  the  Church  of  St 
'"^  John   Lateran.     The  inglorious   coronation 

took  place  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 

The  heats  of  Rome  compelled  the  Ehnperor  to  re- 
juij».  tire  to  Tivoli.  A  year  of  war  ensued:  Flor- 
ence placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Imperialist 
League.  Henry,  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prise Florence,  retired  to  Pisa.  There  he  pronounced 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  against  Florence  and  the  con- 
tumacious cities  ;  and  against  Robert  of  Naples,  whom 
ieb.is,i8i8.  he  declared,  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  deposed 
fix)m  his  throne.  The  ban  of  the  Empire  had  no 
more  terror  than  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope. 
Henry  awaited  forces  firom  Grermany  to  open  again 
the  campaign :  his  magnanimous  character  struck  even 
his  adversaries.  ^^  He  was  a  man,*'  writes  the  Gudf 
Vlllani,  **  never  depressed  by  adversity,  never  in  pros- 
perity  elated  with  pride,  or  intoxicated  with  joy.** 

But  the  end  of  his  career  drew  on.  He  had  now 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  his  enemies 
dared  not  meet  in  the  field,  towards  Sienna.  He  rode 
still,  seemingly  in  full  vigor  and  activity.  But  the  fiital 
air  of  Rome  had  smitten  his  str^igtlu  A  carbuncle 
had  formed  under  his  knee ;  injudicious  remedies  in- 
flamed his  vitiated  blood.  He  died  at  Buonconvento 
in  the  midst  of  his  awe*6tmck  army,  on  Ae  Festival 
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of  St.  Bartholomew.      Rumors  of  foul  practice,  of 
course,  spread  abroad:  a  Dominican  monk  was  said 
to  hare  administered  poison  in  the  Sacrament,  ^     ^l 
which  he  received  with  profound  devotion.  ^^ 
His  body  was  carried  m  sad  state,  and  splendidly  in- 
terred at  Pisa. 

So  closed  that  empire,  in  which,  if  the  more  factious 
and  vulgar  Ghibellines  beheld  their  restoration  to  their 
native  city,  their  triumph,  their  revenge,  their  sole  ad- 
ministration of  public  a&irs,  the  nobler  Ghibellinism 
of  Dante*  foresaw  the  establishment  of  a  great  univer- 
sal monarchy  necessary  to  the  peace  and  civilization  of 
mankind.  The  ideal  sovereign  of  Dante's  ^^j^^ 
fiunous  treatise  on  Monarchy  was  Henry  of  ^<>**'*''»^ 
Luxemburg.  Neither  Dante  nor  his  time  can  be  under- 
stood but  through  this  treatise.  The  attempt  of  the 
Pope  to  raise  himself  to  a  great  Pontifical  monarchy 
had  manifestly,  ignominiously  failed :  the  Ghibelline  is 
neither  amazed  nor  distressed  at  this  event.  It  is  now 
the  turn  of  the  Imperialist  to  unfold  his  noble  vision 
"An  universal  monarchy  is  absolutely  necessary  foi 
the  welfare  of  the  world ; "  and  this  is  part  of  his  sin- 
gular reasoning — "Peace"  (says  the  weary  exile,  the 
man  worn  out  in  cruel  strife,  the  wanderer  from  city  to 
city,  each  of  those  cities  more  fiercely  torn  by  fiiction 
than  the  last),  "  universal  Peace  is  the  first' blessing  of 
mankind.    The  angels  sang  not  riches  or  pleasures,  bat 

1  Bead  flrst  Dante*8  nptaroas  letter  (in  Italian)  to  the  princes  and  peo 
pie  of  Italj  before  die  descent  of  Heniy  of  Luxemburg  (the  Latin  original 
b  lost),  Fraticelli's  edition,  Oper.  Min.  iii.  p.  3, 28.  **  Non  rilnca  in  mara. 
TigUose  effidtte  Iddio  avere  predestinate  fl  Romano  prinfiipe  ?  '*  The  Pope 
it  now  on  the  Imperial  side,  and  Dante  is  conciliatoiy  even  to  an  Avignon* 
see  Pope.  Kor  omit,  secondly,  the  Anions  letter  to  Henry  himself,  al- 
most reproaching  him  with  leavfaig  wicked  Florence  nnchastlsed.  -*  Ibid 
n.S80. 
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peace  on  earth :  peace  the  Lord  bequeathed  to  bis  dis- 
ciples. For  peace  One  most  rule.  Mankind  is  most 
like  Qod  when  at  unity,  for  Grod  is  One;  therefore 
under  a  monarchy.  Where  there  is  parity  there  must 
be  strife ;  where  strife,  judgment ;  the  judge  most  be 
a  third  party  intervening  with  supreme  authority.'* 
Without  monarchy  can  be  no  justice,  nor  even  liberty ; 
for  Dante's  ^  monarch  is  no  arbitrary  despot,  but  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign ;  he  is  the  Roman  law  impersonated 
in  the  Emperor ;  a  monarch  who  should  leave  all  the 
nations,  all  the  free  Italian  cities,  in  possession  of  thsir 
rights  and  old  municipal  institutions. 

But  to  this  monarchy  of  the  world  the  Roman  peo- 
ple has  an  inherent,  indefeasible  right.  The  Saviour 
was  bom  when  the  world  was  at  peace  under  the  Ro- 
man sway.^  Dante  seizes  and  applies  the  texts,  which 
foreshow  the  peaceful  dominion  of  Christianity,  to  the 
Empire  of  old  Rome.  Rome  assumed  that  empire  of 
right,  not  of  usurpation.  The  Romans  were  the  no 
blest  of  people  by  their  descent  from  ^neas,  the  noblest 
of  men.  The  rise  of  the  Republic  was  one  continual 
miracle :  the  Ancile,  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls,  Clelia, 
all  were  miracles  in  the  highest  sense.*  That  holy, 
pious,  and  glorious  people  sacrificed  its  own  advantage 
to  the  common  good.  It  ruled  the  world  by  its  benefi- 
cence. All  that  the  most  ardent  Christian  could  assert 
of  the  best  of  the  Saints,  Dante  attributes  to  the  oldor 
Romans.    The  great  examples  of  human  virtue  are 

^  **  Et  hnmamim  genus,  potiaalmiim  liberom,  optime  se  hab«t.** 

*  "  Qnare  fr«mM«nmt  gentM,  nget  ad^enantnr  Domino  luo  et  ando  Mb 

Bomano  Prindpe.*' 
t  M  Qood  etiam  pro  Romano  Imperio  perfidendo,  minnda  Dens  ptKUm^ 

dent  illoatriiini  mothofiim  testfmonio  oomprobttor.*'  The  anthoff  are  Uw 
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Cinciimatiis,  Fabricius,  Camillas,  Decius,  Cato.  The 
Roman  people  are  bj  nature  predestined  to  role:  he 
cites  the  irrefragable  authority  of  Virgil.^  There  are 
two  arguments  which  strangely  mingle  with  these. 
Rome  had  won  the  empire  of  the  world  bj  wager  of 
battle.  Grody  in  the  great  ordeal,  had  adjudged  the  tri- 
umph to  Rome :  he  had  awarded  to  her  the  prize,  uni- 
versal, indefeasible  monarchy.^  Still  further,  ^^  Our 
Lord  condescended  to  be  put  to  death  under  Pilate,  the 
vicegerent  of  Tiberius  Caesar ;  bj  that  he  acknowledged 
the  lawfulness  of  the  jurisdiction,  therefore  the  jurisdic- 
tion is  of  God."  '  But  while  all  this  argument  of  Dante 
shows  the  irresistible  magic  power  still  possessed  over 
the  imagination  bj  the  mere  name  of  Rome,  how 
strongly  does  it  illustrate  not  only  the  coming  days  of 
lUenzi,  but  the  strength,  too,  which  the  Papal  power 
had  derived  from  this  indelible  awe,  this  unquestioning 
admission  that  the  world  owed  allegiance  to  Rome  I 
Dante  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  monarchy,  the  Roman 
monarchy,  is  held  directly  of  God,  not  of  any  Vicar  or 
minister  of  God.  He  sweeps  away  with  contemptuous 
hand  all  the  later  Decretals.  He  admits  the  Holy 
Scripture,  the  first  Councils,  the  early  Doctors,  and  St. 
Augustine.  He  spurns  the  &vorite  texts  of  the  sun 
and  moon  as  typifying  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  the 
worship  of  the  Magi,  the  two  swords,  the  donation  of 
Constantine.  He  asserts  Christ  to  be  the  only  Rock 
of  the  Church.     The  examples  of  authority  assumed 

1  **  Tn  regere  imperio  popnlos,  Bomane,  memento.** 
>  **  Nallmn  dabiam  est  qoin  pnevaleotia  in  atbletb  pro  imperio  mmidi 

eertantibne,  Dei  jadidom  est  seqnota.    Romanos  populos  cnnctis  athleti- 

gantibns  pro  imperio  raondl  pmvaluit'*  —  p.  100.    "  Quod  per  dnellam  ao* 

qniritor  jnre  aoquiritnr." 
*  We  find  even  the  startling  sentence,  **  Si  Bomanom  Imperiom  de  Jora 

Bon  ftilt,  peccatom  adeo  in  Christo  non  ftut  pnnitom." 
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by  Popes  over  Emperors,  he  confronts  with  precedeots 
of  authority  used  by  Emperors  oyer  Popes.  Dante 
d^es  not,  he  believes  with  the  fenror  of  a  devout 
Catholic,  the  coordinate  supremacy  of  the  Church  and 
the  Empire,  of  the  Pope  and  the  temporal  monarch , 
but  like  all  the  Ghibellines,  like  the  Ftaticelli  among 
the  lower  orders,  like  many  other  true  bdievers,  almost 
worshippers  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  would  ab- 
solutely, rigidly,  entirely  confine  him  to  his  ^iritoal 
fbnctions ;  with  this  life  the  Pontiff  had  no  concern, 
eternal  life  was  in  his  power  and  arbitration  alone.^ 

Italy,  at  the  death  of  Henij  of  Luxemburg,  fS^  back 
into  her  old  anarchy.  Clement,  it  is  true,  laid  claim  to 
the  Empire  during  the  vacancy,  but  it  was  an  idle  and 
despised  boast.^  The  Transalpine  Clement  was  suc- 
ceeded by  other  Transalpine  Popes ;  but  the  confed- 
eracy between  the  Pope  and  the  Enq)eror  broke  up 
ferever  at  the  death  of  Heniy. 

1  This  is  the  kej  to  Dante*i  Imiperialisn  and  Papaliam.  Hence  ia  &• 
lowest  pit  of  hell,  the  two  traiton  to  Csear  ere  on  eitiier  side  of  the  tnitor 
to  Christ  **'  Bnito,  Isoariote,  e  Oassio."  Henoe  bodi  hia  Seree  GbibaOiBe 
denunciations  of  the  avarice  and  pride  of  Booifiice,  and  his  indignation  at 
the  violation  of  the  sancti^  of  Christ's  Vicar  at  Anagni.  Throo^ioiit, 
the  imperial  anthoritj  is  the  firrt  neoessitj  of  Italy  •» 

«*  Ahi  gtnt^  ch«  doTiwCi  cmw  dtfot^ 
M  iMoiar  tfHJgr  Ohsw  nella  SBUa. 
8«  beiM  intondi  dft  oh«  DIo  ii  nota." 

This  is  foUewed  bj  the  magnificent  apostrophe  to  Albert  of  AnsCiia,  i^oaa 
gnilt  in  neglecting  Italy  Is  not  only  avenged  on  his  own  posterity,  bet  esi 
Ub  sncoessor,  Hemy  of  Lazembnig,— 

**  Vnbi  a  Ttdtr  Im  tma  Eoma,  ehe  pligBi 
TedoTa  4  tola,  •  di  4  notte  efaiaiiia, 
OMurt  mio,  perohi  hod  m*  aeoompHni*'' 

—Compare  Foeeolo,  Disoono,  p.  S98. 

*  "'  Nos  tarn  ex  snperioritato  qaam  ad  Imperimn  non  eat  dnbinm  Mi 
habere,  qaam  ex  potestate,  in  quA^  vacaate  Imperio,  Imperstori  aoceedi- 
mna.**  —  Clement  PastomL    Mumtoii,  Ana.  sob  ana.  ML 
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CHAPTER  V- 

THS  £ND  OF  DU  MOLAT,  OF  POPE  CLEBIENT,  OF  KINO 
PHILIP. 

The  end  of  Clement  himself  and  of  Clement's  mas- 
ter, the  King  of  France,  drew  near.  The  Pope  had 
been  compelled  to  make  still  larger  concessions  to  the 
King.  Philip's  annexation  of  the  Imperial  city,  Lyons, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  Arch- 
bishop to  an  independent  jurisdiction,  were  vainly  en- 
countered by  remonstrance.  From  this  time  Lyons 
became  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

But  the  Pope  and  the  King  must  be  preceded  into 
the  realm  of  darkness  and  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
heaven  by  other  victims.  The  tragedy  of  the  Tem- 
plars had  not  yet  drawn  to  its  close.  The  four  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Order,  the  Grand  Master  Du  Molay, 
Ghiy  the  Commander  of  Normandy,  son  of  the  Dau- 
phin of  Auvergne,  the  Commander  of  Aquitaine  Qt)d- 
firey  de  Qonaville,  the  great  Visitor  of  France  Hugues 
de  Peraud,  were  still  pining  in  the  royal  dungeons.  It 
was  necessary  to  det^mine  on  their  iate.  The  King 
and  the  Pope  were  now  equally  interested  in  burying 
the  affiur  forever  in  silence  and  oblivion.  So  long  as 
these  men  lived,  uncondemned,  undoomed,  the  Order 
was  not  extinct.  A  commission  was  named ;  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Albi,  with  two  other  Cardinals, 
two  monks,  the  Cistercian  Arnold  Novelli,  and  Arnold 
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de  Fargis,  nephew  of  Pope  Clement,  the  Dominican 
Nicolas  de  Freveauville,  akin  to  the  house  of  Marignj, 
formerly  the  King's  confessor.  With  these  the  Arch- 
iHshop  of  Sens  sat  in  judgment,  on  the  Knights'  own 
former  confessions.  The  Grand  Master  and  the  rest 
were  found  guilty,  and  were  to  be  sentenced  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment.^ 

A  scaffold  was  erected  before  the  porch  (£  Notre 
Dame.     On  one  side  appeared  the  two  Cardinals ;  on 
the  other  the  four  noble  prisoners,  in  chains, 


fbTMnttaM.  under  the  custody  of  the  Provost  of  Paris. 
Six  years  of  dreary  imprisonment  had  passed  oyer  thdr 
heads ;  of  their  valiant  brethren  the  most  valiant  had 
been  burned  alive ;  the  recreants  had  purchased  their 
lives  by  confession :  the  Pope  in  a  foil  Council  had 
condenmed  and  dissolved  the  Order.  If  a  human 
mind,  a  mind,  like  that  of  Du  Molay,  not  the  most 
stubborn,  could  be  broken  by  suffering  and  humiliation, 
it  must  have  yielded  to  this  long  and  crushing  imprison- 
ment. The  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Albi  ascended  a 
raised  platform :  he  read  the  confessions  of  the  Kni^ts, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court ;  he  enlarged  on  the  crim- 
inality of  the  Order,  on  the  holy  justice  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  devout,  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  King ;  he 
was  proceeding  to  the  final,  the  htal  sentence.  At 
that  instant  the  Grand  Master  advanced;  his  gesture 
implored  silence:  judges  and  people  gazed  in  awe- 
§pttai9i  struck  apprehension.  In  a  calm,  dear  voice 
Pa  Moiaj.  jy^  Molay  spake :  **  Before  heaven  and  earthy 
on  the  verge  of  death,  where  the  least  fisdsehood  bean 
like  an  intolerable  weight  upon  the  soul,  I  protest  that 
we  have  richly  deserved  death,  not  on  account  of  any 

^  **  Maro  et  careen  perpetao  retradendL"  ^  CoDtiniuit  Kaogit. 
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heresy  or  sin  of  which  ourselves  or  our  Order  have 
been  goiltj,  but  because  we  have  yielded,  to  save  our 
lives,  to  the  seductive  words  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
King :  and  so  by  our  confessions  brought  shame  and  ruin 
on  our  blameless,  holy,  and  orthodox  brotherhood." 

The  Cardinals  stood  confounded ;  the  people  could 
not  suppress  their  profound  sympathy.  The  assembly 
was  hastily  broken  up ;  the  Provost  was  commanded  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  back  to  their  dungeons.  "  To- 
morrow we  will  hold  further  counsel." 

But  on  the  moment  that  the  King  heard  these  things, 
without  a  day*s  delay,  without  the  least  con-  Death  of 
sultation  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  ^>*»*»y* 
ordered  them  to  death  as  relapsed  heretics.  In  the 
island  on  the  Seine,  where  now  stands  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.,  between  the  King's  garden  on  one  side 
and  the  convent  of  the  Augustinian  monks  on  the 
other,  the  two  pyres  were  raised  (two  out  of  the  four 
had  shrunk  back  into  their  ignoble  confessions).  It 
was  the  hour  of  vespers  when  these  two  aged  and 
noble  men  were  led  out  to  be  burned :  they  were  tied 
each  to  the  stake.  The  flames  kindled  dully  and  heav- 
ily ;  the  wood,  hastily  piled  up,  was  green  or  wet ;  or, 
in  cruel  mercy,  the  tardiness  was  designed  that  the 
victims  might  have  time,  while  the  fire  was  still  curling 
round  their  extremities,  to  recant  their  bold  recantation. 
But  there  was  no  sign,  no  word  of  weakness.  Du  Mo- 
lay  implored  that  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God 
might  be  held  up  before  him,^  and  his  hands  unchainedi 

i"Etje  vousprie 

Que  de  yen  la  visage  Marie, 
Dont  notre  Seignor  Christ  flut  nes, 
Hon  visage  vons  me  toraes." 

(ky^eg  d€  Park. 
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that  he  might  clasp  them  in  prayer.  Both,  as  the 
smoke  rose  to  their  lips,  as  the  fire  crept  ap  to  their 
vital  parts,  continued  solemnly  to  aver  the  innocence, 
the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Order.  The  King  himself 
sat  and  beheld,^  it  might  seem  without  remorse,  this 
hideous  spectacle ;  the  words  of  Du  Molay  might  have 
reached  his  ears.  But  the  people  looked  on  with  hr 
other  feelings.  Stupor  kindled  into  admiration ;  the 
execution  was  a  martyrdom ;  friars  gathered  up  their 
ashes  and  bones  and  carried  them  away,  hardly  by 
stealth,  to  consecrated  ground ;  they  became  holy 
relics.'  The  two  who  wanted  courage  to  die  pined 
away  their  miserable  life  in  prison. 

The  wonder  and  the  pity  of  the  times  which  imme- 
DvMokijft  diately  followed,  arrayed  Du  Molay  not  only 
prophet.  jjj  ^Q  robes  of  the  martyr,  but  gave  him  the 
terrible  language  of  a  prophet.  "  Clement,  iniquitous 
and  cruel  judge,  I  summon  thee  within  forty  days  to 
meet  me  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High."*  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  this  fearful  sentence  included 
the  King,  by  whom,  if  uttered,  it  might  have  been 
heard.  The  earliest  allusion  to  this  awful  speech  does 
not  contain  that  striking  particularity,  which,  if  part 
of  it,  would  be  fatal  to  its  credibility,  the  predse  date 

1  *<  Ambo  rege  spectanto/*  Zantifliet.  He  adds  tiiat  he  had  tiiis  from  aa 
eye-witnees  —  **  qui  hsc  vidit  scriptori  teatimoniom  prsbait"  The  Caoon 
of  Liege  is  said  to  have  been  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  fbnrteenth  cen- 
tmy.  Could  he  have  convened  with  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene  oa 
March  11, 1S18?  Bat  many  of  these  chronicles  are  those  of  the  convaal 
rather  than  of  the  individual  monks.  This  was  oontinaed  to  1409.  See 
above. 

s  M  Yillani  (St.  Antoninns  as  usual  copies  Yillani),  £  nota  che  la  notte  ap- 
presso  chel*  detto  maestro  e  *1  compagnon  forono  marteriazati,  per  fratf 
religiosi  le  loro  corpora  ed  ossa  come  reliquie  sante  fhrono  recolte  e  pcctat* 
via  in  sacri  luogL** 

<  Feiretus  Yicentinns. 


at  Clement's  deatb*  It  was  not  till  the  year  after  that 
Clemont  and  King  Philip  passed  to  their  account. 
The  poetic  xelation  of  Godfrey  of  Paris^  simply  states 
that  Du  MoHaj  declared  that  God  would  revenue  their 
death  on  their  unrighteous  judges.  The  rapid  fiite  of 
these  two  men  during  ithe  next  year  might  naturally  so 
appall  die  popular  imagination,  as  to  approximate  more 
closely  the  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment  At  all 
events4t  betrayed  the  deep  and  general  feeling  of  the 
cruel  wffong  inflicted  on  the  Order;  while  the  un- 
lamented  death  of  the  Pope,  the  disastrous  close  of 
Philip's  rei^  and  the  disgracefiil  crimes  which  at- 
tainted the  honor. of  bis  fionily  seemed  as  declarations 
a£  Heaven  as  to  the  innocence  of  their  noble  vic- 
tims.^ 

The  health  of  Clement  V*  had  been  failing  for  some 
time.  Fromhis Court,  which  he  held  at  Car-  Dwthor 
pentras,  he  set  out  in  h(q>es  to  gain  strength  Apriiao/isu 
from  his  native  air  at  Bordeaux.  He  had  hardly 
crossed  the  Bhone  when  he  was  seized  with  mortal 
sickness  at  Boquemaure.  The  Papal  treasure  was 
seized  by  his  fi^owers,  especially  his  nephew ;  his  re- 

1 " a'eoinmdn en  brief  tompfr BMiolila, 
Sor  celz  qui  nous  dampnent  a  tort 
Diea  en  yengera  noetre  mort, 
Seignooy  dit  il,  Mcbles  MUM  tte, 
■  Que  tons  oelz  qui  none  eont  oontrftre 
Pot  none  en  uront  a  soupir.** 

oiclfreg  de  PaH$. 
s  IMte  «tiier  evidenee,  a^ingnlar  docmnent  but  recently  bronglit  to 
l^t  .eet^liehes  the  date  of  the  execution  of  Du  Molay,  March  11, 1813. 
llie  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St  Germain  aox  Pris  claimed  jurisdiction  oy«r 
the  island  where  the  execution  took  place.  Tkiey  complained  of  the  exe- 
ention  as  an  infringement  on  their  rights.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  decided 
te  their  fiiveff.  —Las  Olia,  published  by  M.  Bengnot,  Documents  In^dits 

t  ii.i^'5as. 

Tou  VI.  S4 
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maiiii  were  treated  with  sach  utter  n^lect  that  tbe 
torches  set  fire  to  the  catafidque  under  which  he  laj, 
not  in  state.  His  body,  covered  only  with  a  single 
sheet,  all  that  his  rapacious  retmue  had  left  to  shroud 
their  forgotten  master,  was  half  burned  (not,  like  diose 
of  the  Templars,  his  liying  body)  before  alarm  was 
raised.  His  ashes  were  borne  back  to  Garpemtras  and 
solemnly  interred.^ 

Clement  left  behind  him  evil  &me.  He  died  shame- 
Ohaneisr.  fully  rich.  To  his  uophow  (n^KJtism  bad 
begun  to  prevail  in  its  banefid  influence)  he  bequeathed 
not  less  than  800,000  golden  florins,  under  the  pretext 
of  succor  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  died  still  more 
Wealthy,  but  that  his  wealth  was  drained  by  more  dis- 
graceftil  prodigality.  It  was  generally  bcJiered  that 
the  beautiful  Brunisand  de  Foiz,  Countess  of  Talley- 
rand Perigord,  was  the  Pope's  mistress :  to  her  he  was 
boundlessly  lavish,  and  her  influence  was  irresistible 
even  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Rumor  ran  that  her 
petitions  to  the  lustful  Pontiff  were  placed  upon  her 
otherwise  unveiled  bosom.  Italian  hatred  of  a  Transal* 
pine  Pope,  Quelfic  hatred  of  a  Ghibdline  Pope,  may 
have  lent  too  greedy  ear  to  these  disreputable  reports : 
but  the  large  mass  of  authorities  is  against  the  Pope ;  in 
his  favor  hardly  more  than  suspicious  silence.^ 

Yet  was  it  the  ambition  of  Clement  to  be  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  legislators  of  Christendom.  He  had  hoped 
that  his  new  book  of  Decretals  would  have  been  en- 
rolled during  his  life  with  those  of  his  predecessors.  It 
was  published  on  the  12th  of  March,  but  the  death  of 

«  Franciflciu  Pepinns  in  Chronioo. 

s  Viilani,  iz.  68.    The  GtMlfic  VfllaaL    <«  Ooirtim  visits  pii4kitiaM  tew 
Uboravit.'*  —  Albert.  Miissat  p.  606.    Hist.  Lansoedoc,  udx.  Si,  Ua     . 
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Clemeut  took  pUoe  before  it  had  •seamed  itn  an* 
thority. 

From  Boni&ce  VIIL  to  Clement  V«  was  indeed  a 
predpitoos  &1L  After  this  time  subtle  policy  rather 
than  conscious  powor  became  the  ruling  influence  of 
the  Popedom*  The  Popes  had  ceased  absolutely  to 
command,  but  they  had  not  ceased  to  a  great  extent  to 
goTem*  Nor  in  these  new  arts  c£  government  was 
Clement  without  considerable  skill  and  address.  Not- 
withstanding his  abandonment  of  Bome,  his  dangerous 
ne^borhood  to  the  King  of  France,  his  general  sub- 
serviency to  his  hard  master,  his  doubtful,  at  least,  if 
not  utterly  disreputable  personal  character,  his  looseness 
and  his  rapacity,  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  the  fiune 
of  his  predecessor,  in  averting  the  fiUal  blow  to  the 
Pcqpedom  of  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  conceive 
the  consequences— ! he  had  prevented  the  condemnation 
of  a  Pope  as  a  notorious  heretic  and  a  man  of  criminal 
life — his  disinterment,  on  which  Philip  at  one  time  in- 
nsted,  and  the  puUic  burning  of  his  body.  Clement 
succeeded  by  calm,  stubborn  determination,  by  watch- 
ing his  time,  and  wisely  calculating  the  amount 
of  sacrifice  which  would  content  the  resentfid  and 
vengeful  King.  His  other  great  service  to  Christen- 
dom was  the  preservation  of  Europe  from  the  abso- 
lute domination  of  France.  If  indeed  Henry  of  Luz- 
embuig  had  established  the  impmal  dominion  in  Italy 
in  the  absence  of  the  Pope,  it  is  di£Scult  to  speculate 
on  the  results.  Clement  himself  took  alarm:  he 
yielded  promptly  to  the  demands  of  the  King  of 
.  France,  and  inhibited  the  war  waged  against  Philip's 
kinsman.  King  Robert  of  Naples,  as  against  a  vassal  of 
the   Church.      He   looked   with   distrust  on   Henry's 
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league  whb  'the  anti-papal  House  of  AnagcMi,  with 
Frederick  of  Sicily.  The  Pope  might  have  been  catt 
fitrained  erelong  to  become  again  a^GrneK 

Philip  the  Fair  flarvived  Pope  Clement  enlj  a  few 
months.^  Philip,  at  fortynnx,  was  an  old  and  worn- 
out  man.  Though  be  had  raised  the  royal  power  to 
such  unprecedoited  height;  though  he  had  faad  the 
fbundation  of  free  institutknis,  not  to  be  develiqpeJ  to 
maturity;  though  suocessfol  in  most  of  his  wars; 
though  he  had  curbed,  at  least,  the  rd>ellioufi  Flem- 
ings, added  provinces  to  his  realm,  above  all  the  great 
city  of  Lyons ;  though  m  dose  alhanoe,  by  marriage, 
with  EiUgland ;  though  he  had  crushed  the  Templais, 
and  obtained  much  wealth  from  his  share  of  the  spoil ; 
though  the  Church  of  Franoe  was  filled  in  its  bluest 
sees  by  his  creatures ;  though  die  Pope  was  under  his 
tutelage,  most  of  the  Cfurdinals  his  snl]jects :  yet  the 
last  years  of  hk  reign  were  yesors  of  difficulty,  disaster, 
and  Ignominy.  His  financial  embarrassmoits,  notwith- 
standing his  financial  iniijuities,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
The  spoils  of  the  Templajns  were  soon  dissipated.  His 
tampering  widi  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  became  more 
reckless,  more  dkectly  imposed  to  all  true  eccmomy, 
more  burdensome  and  hateftil  to  his  subjects,  less  lu- 
crative to  the  Crown.^  The  Lombards,  the  Jews,  had 
Porertyof  ^^^^^^  again  admitted  into  the  realm,  again  to 
^^^-  be  plundered,  again  expelled.  The  magnifi- 
cent festival  at  Paris,  where  he  i^eoeived  the  King  of 
England  with  nn^ampled  splendor,  oonsommated  his 
bankruptcy. 

But  upon  his  house  there  had  fidlen  what  woondad 

i  Clement  died  April  SO,  PhUip  Kor.  SS,  ISU. 
*  Compare  SiamondL 
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Ae  haughty,  chivakooi,  and  feudal  feelings  q£  the  times 
more  than  did  the  violation  of  high  Chris*  DiifinM  or 
tian  morals.  The  wives  of  his  three  sons,  ftmiij- 
die  handBonfest  men  of  their  day,  wera  at  the  same 
tiine  accused  of  adnhery,  and  with  men  of  low  birth. 
The  paramours  of  Marguerite  and  of  Blanche,  daugb- 
teiB  of  Otho  IV.  and  &e  wivea  of  Louis  and  Charles, 
th5  elder  and  younger  sons  of  Philip,  wtere  two  Nor< 
man  gentlemen,  Philip  and  Walter  de  Launoi.  Con- 
fenion,  true  or  fidse^  was  wrung  flrom  these  men  by 
torture;  but  confession  only  made  th^  doom  more 
dreadftd.  Th^  were  mutilated,  flayed  alive,  hung  up 
by  Ae  most  s^isitive  parts  to  die  a  lingering  death.^ 
Many  persons,  men  and  women,  of  high  and  low  rank, 
were  tortured  to  admit  criminal  connivance  in  the 
crimes  of  the  princesses :  some  were  sewed  up  in  sacks 
and  cast  into  the  river,  some  burned  alive,  some  hanged. 
The  atrocity  of  the  punishments  shows  how  deeply  the 
disgrace  sank  into  the  heart  of  the  King,  himself  too 
cold  and  severe  to  indulge  such  weaknesses.  Margue- 
rite and  Blanche  were  shaven  and  shut  up  in  Ch&teau* 
Gaillard.  Max^erite  was  afteirwards  strangled,  that 
her  husband  might  marry  again :  Blanche  divorced  on 
the  plea  of  parentage.  Her  splendid  dowry  alone 
saved  the  life,  if  not  the  honor,  of  Jane  of  Burgundy, 
the  wife  of  the  second  son,  Philip  of  Poictiers.  She 
had  brought  him  the  sovereignty  of  Franche  Conrt^, 
which  he  would  forfeit  by  her  death  or  divorce.  Jane 
was  shtrt  up ;  no  paramour  was  produced :  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  declared  her  guiltless,  and  Philip  received 
her  again  to  all  the  dignity  of  her  station. 

In  this  attainder  to  the  honor  of  the  royal  house  cf 

^  Contin.  Kangis,  p.  6S.    Chroniq.  de  St  Denys,  p.  146. 
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France  some  belieM  the  vengeance  cl  Heaven  for  (he 
sacrilegions  outrage  at  Anagni ;  others  for  the  imqnitoiii 
persecution  ol  the  Templars.^ 

Philip  had  fidlen  into  great  hmguor,  jei  was  aUe  to 
DMthof  amuse  himself  with  hunting.  A  wild  boar 
PhiUp.  j^j^  under  the  1^  of  his  hoise,  and  overthrew 

him.  He  was  carried  to  Fontain^leau,  and  died  with 
all  outward  demonstrations  of  piety.  The  p^nsecutor 
of  Popes,  the  persecutor  of  the  great  religious  Order 
of  Knighthood,  had  always  shown  the  most  submissive 
reverence  for  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  he  had  been 
most  rigid  in  the  proscription  of  heresy  or  of  suspected 
heresy.  Tlie  fires  had  received  one  more  victim.  Mar- 
guerite de  la  Porette,  who  had  written  a  book  of  too 
ardent  pie^  on  the  Love  of  God.^  Philip  died,  giving 
the  sagest  advice  to  his  sons  of  moderation,  mercy,  de- 
votion to  the  Church ;  lessons  which  he  seemed  to  lull 
himself  to  a  quiet  security  that  he  had  ever  fulfilled  to 
the  utmost.^ 


It  is  singular,  even  in  these  daric  tauKs,  to  see  Chris- 
tianity still  strong  at  her  extremities,  still  making  con- 
quests upon  Heathenism.    The  Order  of  the  Knights 


1  **  Fone  per  lo  peooito  oomaetio  per.  loto  padra,  neDa  pnenm  dl  Piipe 
BonifiMsio,  oone  U  Vetc<yvo  d*  AndooA  profettisb,  e  fone  per  q«eUO|  cIm 
tdoperb  ne'  TempUri,  oome  e  detto  tddietro.**  ^  6.  ViUani,  iz.  66. 
^  CoQtiniiAt.  N«o^  Sbmondi,  Hist,  dee  Fran^au,  Ix.  p.  SS6w 
•  After  the  death  of  PhHip'i  Qoeeo,  wdees  belied,  one  of  the  most  loatfid 
of  women,  Goichaid  Bishop  of  Trojes  was  arrested  on  snspkaoo  of  haTiq; 
poisoned  her.  He  was  tried  before  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  Bishops 
of  Orleans  and  Aozerre.  The  prooA  fiuled,  but  the  BidMip  was  kept  in 
prison.  Kor,  thoogh  another  man  aooosed  himself  of  the  crime,  was  the 
Bishop  reinstated  in  his  see.  -^  Contin.  Nangis,  p.  61.  Compare  Michelet, 
Hist  des  Fran^ais,  vol  ir.  c.  6. 
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Templan  had  oome  to  a  disastrous  and  ignominioos 
exkd.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  or  of  the  Hospital, 
now  that  the  Holj  Land  was  irrecoyerablj  lost,  had 
planted  themselves  in  Rhodes,  as  a  strong  ontpost  and 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  which  they  held  for  some 
centuries  against  the  TurAo-Mohammedan  power ;  and, 
when  it  foil,  almost  buried  themsdves  in  its  ruins.  At 
the  same  ^e,  less  observed,  less  envied,  less  ^^qioqi, 
fiunous,  the  Teutonic  Order  was  winning  to  ^^'*^' 
itself  from  heathendom  (more  after  the  example  of 
Charlemagne  than  of  Christ's  Apostles)  a  kingdom,  of 
which  the  Order  was  for  a  time  to  be  the  Sovereign,  and 
which  hereafter,  conjoined  with  one  of  die  great  Ger- 
man Principalities,  was  to  become  an  important  state, 
the  kingdom  of  Prusna. 

The  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John  owed, 
the  former  their  foundation,  the  latter  their  power  and 
wealth,  to  noble  Knights.  Thej  were  military  and 
aristocratic  brotherhoods,  which  hardly  deigned  to  re- 
ceive, at  least  in  their  higher  places,  any  but  those  of 
gentle  birth.  The  first  founders  o{  the  Teutonic  Order 
were  honest,  decent,  and  charitable  burghers  of  Lubeck 
and  Bremen.  After  the  disasters  which  followed  the 
death  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when  the  army  was 
wasting  away  with  disease  and  fiunine  before  Acre, 
these  merchants  ftx>m  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic 
ran  up  the  sails  of  their  ships  into  tents  to  receive  the 
sick  and  starving.  They  were  joined  by  the  brethren 
of  a  German  Hospital,  which  had  been  before  founded 
in  Jeitisalem,  and  had  been  permitted  by  the  contempt- 
uous compassion  of  Saladin  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
the  city.  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  a  German  Order,  both  to  maintain  the  Grerman 
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inteiiMto  and  to  r«li€rr6  ^  necdsdtietf  of  OeilMa  pit 
gnoM.    Tlwir  first  home  waA  in  Acre.^ 

But  it  was  not  tiH  tlw  l&BtaBrsIiip  of  Heman  of 
Salta  dmt  the  Tentonio  Order  emerged  into  cK8tinctian« 
Tlimt  remaricable  man  has  been  seen  adhering  in  nn 
shaken  fidelity  to  the  fi^rtones  of  the  Emperor  Freder- 
ick 11.  ;*  and  Frederick  no  donht  more  highly  lK>n<»ed 
the  Teutonic  Ohler  beeanse  it  waa  commanded  bj  Her- 
man of  Saka,  and  more  highly  ealeemed  Herman  of 
Sblza  aa  Master  of  an  Order  which  alone  in  Palestine 
did  not  thwart^  oppose,  insnll  the  (German  Bmperor.  It 
it  tiie  noUest  testimony  to  the  wisdom,  unimpeached 
▼irtue,  honor,  and  religion  of  Herman  of  Sabn,  thaf 
the  successive  Popes,  Honorins  III.,  Otregorj  IX.,  Ls- 
nocent  lY.,  who  agreed  with  Frederick  in  nothing  else, 
with  whom  atthdmifent  to  Frederidc  was  enmity  and 
ttouon  to  the  Church  or  absolute  impiety,  nerertbe- 
less  vied  widi  the  Emperor  in  the  honor  and  respect 
paid  to  the  Master  Herman,  and  in  grants  and  privi- 
leges to  his  Teotoaic  Eoiights. 

The  Order,  now  entirely^  withdrawn,  as  become  use- 
less, firom  the  Holy  Land,  had  fimnd  a  new  sphere  fiir 
their  crusading  valor :  tiie  subjt^tion  and  conversiem 
of  the  heathen  nations  to  the  south-east  and  the  east  of 
the  Bahic*  Theirs  was  a  complete  Mohammedan  uh 
vmsion,  the  GK>spel  or  die  sword.    The  avowed  object 

1  Compun  Yoigt,  Genefaidtfe  PreoMens,  and  aotlioiitfei. 

♦  See  vol.  V.  p.  505. 

<  Pdnarmi*  lad  ben  0Diiv<«tod  te  ik  11101%  CMMut  Mtaaer  in  d» 
twelfth  oentmy,  diieflj  by  the  exertinM  of  Bitfaop  OUio  of  B— hutg, 
whose  romantic  lift  with  that  of  his  coDvert,  ^nnoe  MitalaT,  has  beoi  well 
WHMtght  b^my  nephew,  the  Ber.  tt.  MDman,  into  a  Bcmaoce  (1  wirii  i 
had  been  HislMy,  or  even  Legend).  I  traat  this  note  la  pardiaiahls  nepe» 
tisaii.  See  also  Hone,  Noidische  Heidenthum,  or  Schioeck^  mxw.  p^  SSL 
fte.,  ftr  a  more  historical  Tiew. 
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the  snljugaticm,  the  exierminatioQ  if  tinegr  wanld 
not  be  subjugated,  ci  the  Prosaiau,  litboaoiiui^  E^thor- 
niahy  and  other  kiadzed  ^  ooatennbDK>ua  tribea,  becaftae 
thej:  were  infidels.  Xbey  had  ceflMd  to  listen  (o  the 
pacific  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  pacific  pjieachexB 
had  not  been  wanting.  Martyrs  to  the  fidth  :had  fidlen 
on  the  dreary  sands  of  Prussia,  in  the  forests  i^  iino- 
nssses  of  Livonia  and  £sthonia. 

The  P^pe  and  Ihe  Emperor  conomred  in  this  alone 
-.  .in  thw  right  to  grant  away  all  lands,, it  migbt  b^ 
kingdom^,  won  firom  unbelievers.  The  Cbarter  (^ 
Frederick  II.  runs  in  ^a  tone  <^  as  hf^ughty  supremacy 
as  those  of  Honorius,  Gregory,  or  Innocent  IV.^ 

These  tribes  had  each  their  religion,  the  dearer  to 
them  as  the  charter  of  their  liberty.  It  was  wild,  no 
doubt  superstitions  and  sanguinary*^  They  are  said  to 
.have  immdated  hnman  victims.^  They  burned  slaves, 
like  other  valuables,  on  the  graves  <^  their  departed 
.great  men* 

For  very  many  yeans  the  remorseless  war  went  on. 
The  Prassians  rose  aoid  rose  again  in  revolt ;  bieU  the 
inexhaustible  Order  pursued  its  stem  .course.  It  be- 
came the  perpetual  German  Crusade.    Wherever  tfiere 

^  **  Aiiotoritatem  «ld*m  magiiitro.  eonoediansyMiiBm  Fruii«.oam  Tiii- 
bos  dovSa^ft  tQtis  conatibiif  iovudendi,  oono^entes  et  oonSimaotot  eidcpn 
magistro^  racceesoribas  ^lu,  et  domui  stub  in  perpetaum,  tain  pnedictam 
enam  qnam  a  prmcripto  dooe  reetpiat  at  promirit,  et  quamdiiiiqiM  Sliaa 
.4aML  NeeooB  tenain,  qgtmm  in  partflms  Pcqiaie,  D^o  aiveBte,  oc«u|i|if|p^ 
relut  9€ttt$  et  debitnm  jus  Imperil,  in  montibos,  planide,  Sominibas,  ne- 
maribna  et  it  mari,  at  earn  Uberam  sine  omni  terTitia  et  exactione  tenettnt  M 
jwrnnnam.  Et  iidU  letpoodexe  proinda  teneaotor.'' -- (hwt  of )fM0ri«ft 
n.,  VolgVOe^chjcbte  J^euaBWi^  iii-  p.  440. 

*  Compare  Mone,  L  79. 

>  A  brngber  of  Magdeboig  waa  banM  aa  a  aaofiiee  to  ttair  gaOi  bj»tlM 
.Itataagian  Pmaiii^M*  The  lot  bad  fallen  on  him.  A  Naotangian  chi^f 
begged  him^ff;  aa  having  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  Twice  again  he  thiow 
•tA-  the  Int  wn  agoiuft  him.    He  was  immolated.  — Toigt,  f ii.  SDS. 
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was  a  martial  and  resdeas  noble,  who  found  uo  advent 
tore,  or  no  enemy,  in  his  immediate  neighborhood; 
wfaerev  w  die  indolgenceB  and  rewards  of  this  retigious 
act,  the  fitting  for  the  Cross,  were  wanted,  without 
the  toil,  peril,  and  cost  of  a  joumej  to  the  Holj  Land, 
the  old  but  now  decried,  now  nnp<^nlar  Crusade; 
wboeTer  desired  more  jmNuptly  and  easily  to  wash  off 
his  sins  in  the  blood  of  the  unbeliever,  rushed  into  the 
Order,  and  dther  enrolled  himself  as  a  Knight,  or 
•erred  for  a  time  under  the  banner.  There  is  hardly 
a  princely  or  a  noble  house  in  Grermany  whidi  did  not 
fomish  some  of  its  ittustrious  names  to  the  roll  of  Teu- 
tonic Knights. 

So  at  length,  by  their  own  good  swords,  and  what 
Bof^g^ty  ^^®y  °^  doubt  deemed  a  more  irrefragable 
flfiSiTite.  ^^^  ijjjg  grants  of  Popes  and  Emperors,  the 
Order  became  Sovereigns;  a  singular  sovereignty, 
which  descended,  not  by  hereditary  succession,  but  by 
the  incorporation  of  new  Knights  into  the  Order. 
•Tlie  whole  land  became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Order,  to  be  granted  out  but  to  Christians  only ;  apos 
tasy  forfeited  all  title  to  land. 

Their  subjects  w«re  of  two  dasses:  I.  The  dd 
Prusuan,  ccmverted  to  Christianity  after  the  conquest 
Baptism  was  the  only  way  to  become  a  freeman,  a 
man.  The  omqnered  unbeliever  who  remained  an  un- 
believer, was  the  slave,  the  property  of  his  master,  as 
much  as  his  horse  or  hound.  The  three  ranks  which 
subsisted  among  the  Prussians,  as  in  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  kindred  tribes,  remained  under  Christiamty 
«nd  the  sover^gnty  of  the  Order.  The  great  land- 
owners, the  owners  of  castles  held  immediately  of  the 
Order :  their  estates  had  descended  from  heathen  times. 
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These  were,  1,  the  Withings;  2,  the  lower  vassals; 
and,  8,  those  ndiich  answered  to  the  Lendes  and  lata 
of  the  Germans,  retained  their  rank  and  place  in  the 
social  scale.  All  were  bound  to  obey  the  call  to  war, 
to  watch  and  ward ;  to  aid  in  building  and  fortifying 
the  castles  and  strongholds  of  the  Order. 

n.  The  Oerman  immigrants  or  colonists.  These 
were  all  equally  under  the  feudal  sovereignly  of  the 
Order.  The  cities  and  towns  were  all  Grerman.  The 
Prussian  seems  to  have  disdained  or  to  have  had  no  in- 
clination to  the  burghei^life.  There  were  also  Oerman 
villages,  each  under  its  Schultheiss,  and  with  its  own 
proper  government 

Thus  was  Christendom  pushing  forward  its  borders. 
These  new  provinces  were  still  added  to  the  dominion 
^  Latin  Christianily.  The  Pope  grants,  the  Teutonic 
Order  hold  their  realm  on  the  conjoint  authorily  of  the 
successor  of  CsBsar  and  of  St.  Peter.  As  a  reli^ous 
Order,  they  are  the  unreluctant  vassals  of  the  Pope ; 
as  Teutons,  owe  some  undefined  subordination  to  the 
Emperor.^ 


i  Volgt  fa  >  wflcfaet  and  tntihntlhf  suttot^y  fcr  thlt  wpld  ikrtdi. 
The  Oidff  hat  ill  owa  hfatoifaai,  Imt  aaidMr  fa  tbiir  ilyU  aor  thdr  nib. 
lael  attnotiv*. 
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